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PREFACE. 


Thx  longest,  the  most  umvenB],  the  most  important  of  sU  the  conyukUms 
to  which  toe  human  race  has  been  exposed,  is  that  which  destroyed  the 
whole  fiibric  of  ancient  civilizationy  and  prepared  the  elements  out  of  which 
the  stnicture  of  modem  social  life  is  composed. 

It  found  men  at  the  highest  point  of  perfection  which  they  had  as  yet  at* 
tained  to,  whether  in  Ae  career  of  sodal  organization  and  of  legislation^  or 
in  those  of  philosophy,  literature,  or  art;  and  hurled  Ihem  down  by  reite- 
rated  shocks^  each  more  terrific  than  the  last,  into  the  deepest  night  of  bar- 
barism.   Its  influence  embraced  all  that  portion  of  the  human  race  which 
bsd  any  consdouaneas  of  its  present  condition,  any  power  of  preserving  the 
memofy  of  its  past  eaostence^  consequently,  all  that  portion,  whose  thoughts 
have  come  down  to  us  by  means  of  written  records.    Dating  its  commence* 
ment  from  the  reign  of  the  Antonmes^ — ^the  period  at  which  the  human  race 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  hi^est  pmot  of  prosperity, — and  tracing  its 
progress,  through  each  succeedmg  shock,  to  the  almost  total  ^Ussolution  of 
all  the  oldrestabushed  assodations  of  men,  and  to  the  reconbtruction  of  soci^ 
ely  irom  its  yeiy  foundational  this  revolution  continued  through  at  least 
eight  centuries. 

The  Roman  empire,  which  then  extended  over  the  whole  of  what  was  be- 
fiered  to  be  the  habitable  earth,  was  invaded,  ravaged,  depopulated,  dis- 
membered, by  the  various  tribes  of  barbarians  who  rushed  m  upon  all  its 
borders.  The  conquering  nations  which  had  possessed  themselves  of  its 
ruins,  made  repeated  attempts  to  found  monarchies  upon  its  antique  soiL 
All,  alter  two  or  three  generations,  vanished;  their  imperfect  and  barbaric 
institutions  were  insufficient  to  the  preservation  of  national  life.  Two  great 
men  arose— Mahommed  in  the  East,  Charlemagne  in  the  West^  ■  cadi  of 
whom  tried  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  order  of  society.  Each  of 
them  founded  an  empire,  which,  for  a  time,  rivalled  the  ancient  power  of 
Bome.  But  the  moment  of  reorganization  was  not  yet  come.  The  throne 
of  the  Khaliphs^  the  empire  of  the  Carlovingians,  soon  crumbled  into  dust. 
The  nations  of  the  earth  then  seemed  in  a  state  of  general  dissolution;  the 
various  races  of  men  were  intermingled;  a  violent  and  short-lived  power  was 
seized  by  kings,  dukes,  emirs^  who  were  not  chiefs  of  the  people,  but  acd- 
dental  masters  of  a  fnuclaQa  of  teiriloiy  whose  boundaries  were  marked  by 
dianoe  alone. 

N  man  coulcl  feel  that  he  was  bound  to  anj  land,  as  a  son  to  his  mother; 
no  m.  could  feel  himself  the  lawful  subject  of  any  government;  sodety 
could  no  longer  afford  protection  to  its  member^  and  could  no  longer  claim 
their  allegiance  in  return. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived,  in  wUch  the  proprietras  of  land  built 
themselves  here  and  there  strong  holds^  in  which  dties  surrounded  them- 
selves with  walls,  in  wluch  all  men  aimed  for  their  own  defence.  Each  in- 
^vidoal  was  compelled  to  take  a  share  of  the  government  into  his  own 
hnds,  and  thus  to  heffa  sodety  anew  fhxn  it»Teiy  elements 
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Such  was  the  tremendoiu  revolutioii  which  took  place  betveenthe  tliiid 
and  the  tenth  centuries  of  our  eni)  and  yet,  from  its  very  unirena]ity|md  du- 
ration, it  is  impoMble  to  find  one  common  name  under  which  to  designate  iL 
If  we  would  grasp  one  oomprehensiFe  idea  of  this  gigantic  catastrophe, 
we  must,  so  to  speak,  collect  its  several  incidents  into  one  focus;  #e  must 
reject  all  those  circumstances  which  diswpatfi  the  attention;  we  must  eoi^ae 
ouiselves  to  the  grand  moyements  of  eaoh  people  and  of  each  age;  we  muat 
ahow  the  co-operation  of  the  baibarian  conquerors,  who  were  thenftselTes 
unconscious  that  they  acted  in  conceit;  we  must  trace  the  moral  histoiy  of 
the  worid,  regardless  of  the  details  of  wan  and  of  crimes;  we  must  seek,  m 
an  enligfatenoi  appreciation  of  causes,  that  unity  of  design  which  it  were 
imposliole  to  find  m  a  scene  so  full  of  rapid  and  varied  movement  The 
earlier  half  of  the  middle  ages  appeanXo  our  eyes  Kke  a  chaos;  but  this 
chaos  conceals  beneath  its  nmis  most  important  subjects  for  reflection. 

After  having  devoted  many  years  to  me  study  of  the  revival  of  European 
civilization,  it  appeared  to  roe  that  a  work  presenting  to  the  reader  the  pr» 
minent  features  of  this  g^ruid  overthrow  of  ancient  culture,  collected  into  one* 
picture,  would  not  be  without  its  advantage.    Fifteen  years  have  elapsec^ 
since  I  attempted  to  trace  the  course  of  this  terrible  revolution  In  a  series  of 
lectures,  pronounced^  before  a  small  audience  at  Geneva.    Encouraged  by 
the  interest  they  appeared  to  excite,  I  preserved  this  vast  picture,  under  the 
idea  that,  at  some  future  day,  1  might  exhibit  it  in  one  of  the  caifiitab  of  the 
worid  of  letters.    Advancing  years  warn  me  no  longer  to  reckon  on  the  pos- 
ability  of  oial  instruction.    Having,  moreover,  already  hdd  before  the  pub- 
fic  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  Italian  republics,  compressed  into  one  of  the 
small  volumes  of  this  series,*  I  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  to  offer  this 
also  to  a  far  more  numerous  class  of  readers  than  volununous  works  £an 
hope  to  obtain;  and  for  this  purpose  to  lay  before  them  the  results  only  <f 
more  extensive  researches. 

I  then  undertook  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  this  volume,  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages:  that  is,  the  history  of  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire;  of  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  and  their  establisli- 
ment  among  its  ruins.  It  is  more  than  the  histoty  of  the  destruction  of  ah- 
<uent  dvilization,  or  of  the  first  attempts  at  the  reconstruction  of  society,  ac- 
cording^ to  its  modem  forms; — it  is  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the  human 
race,  from  the  third  centuiy  of  the  Christian  era,  to  the  close  of  the  tenth. 

In  this  volume,  even  more  than  in  the  one  which  preceded  it,  1  have  been 
compelled  to  pass  rapidly  over  events^  and  to  dwell  only  on  results;  to  ah- ' 
stain  from  all  critical  discussion,  from  all  reference  to  authorities. 

I  venture  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  among  my  readers,  some  will  be  found, 
who  will  examine  the  labours  by  which  I  prepared  myself  for  die  composi- 
tion of  thb  summary.  They  will  see,  more  especially  in  the  eariy  volumeCof 
the  history  of  the  French,  that  facts  and  results,  which  may  appear  to  be 
lightly  asserted  or  hastily  deduced  here,  have  been  collected  imd  maturedliy 
a  long  course  of  conscientious  research. 

*  liSrdoefi  Cabinet  p)clopedf  a. 
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FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Tahie  of  History  as  illastmtiTe  of  the  monl  tnd  politicfti  Sciences. — DiflU 
culty  and  Importance  of  the  Study  of  ^ose  Sciences. — ^Period  of  Histoiy 
embraced  by  the  following^  Work;— The  Struggles  between  the  Barba- 
rians and  the  Romans,  the  final  Destruction  of  the  Empire  of  the  West, 
and  the  succeeding  dark  Ages,  down  to  the  Commencement  of  the  ele- 
renth  Century. — ^Extent,  lk£gnificence^  and  Weakness  of  the  Romfln  Em- 
pire.— Frontier  Line  of  the  Koman  Territory  from  ^e  time  of  Au^stus  to 
thatof  Constantine.^Whatit  included.— DWisioa  of  the  Empire  mto  four 
prxtorial  Prefectures. — Enumeration  of  Provinces. — External  Grandeur 
contrasted  with  internal  Decay. — ^Want  of  national  Unity. — State  of  the 
population.— Enormous  Wealth  of  the  senatorial  Clasi.— Miserable  and 
abject  Condition  of  the  Peasantry  and  Slaves. — Decline  of  Population.— 
Entire  Debasement  of  the  Roman  Character. 

Among  the  studies  calculated  to  elerate  the  heart,  or  to  en- 
lighten the  mindf  few  can  be  classed  above  that  of  history,  when 
it  18  considered^  not  as  a  barren  catalogue  of  incidents,  persons, 
and  dates,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  the  great  system  of  moral 
and  political  science;  as  the  collection  of  all  the  facts  and  expe- 
riments which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  theory  of  the  public 
weal. 

The  social  instinct,  the  need  of  combination^  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  man;  of  his  inability  to  resist, 
by  his  own  unaided  force,  all  the  sufferings  and  the  dangers  by 
which  he  is  perpetually  surrounded.  He  unites  with  his  fellow 
men  to  obtain  from  them  that  assistance  which  he  offers  to  them 
in  return;  he  seeks  from  them  a  defence  against  the  infirmities 
of  infancy,  old  age,  and  disease;  he  asks  tiieir  co-operation  in 
repelling  the  hostile  powers  of  nature;  in  protecting  the  efforts 
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made  by  each  for  his  own  well-being;  in  securing  (he  enjoyment 
ef  the  property  he  has  acqmred,  the  leisure  he  has  earned,  and 
the  use  he  makes  of  that  leisure  for  the  development  of  his  mo- 
ral existence.  Two  objects  perfectly  distinct  present  themselves 
to  his  mind  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  reflecting;  first,  the  satis- 
faction and  happiness  he  can  enjoy  with  the  faculties  with  which 
he  feels  himself  endowed;  secondly,  the  improvement  of  those 
faculties,  and  his  progress  towards  a  more  perfect  state  of  being. 
He  seeks  not  only  to  be  happy;  he  seeks  to  render  himself  wor- 
thy of  happiness  of  a  more  exalted  nature.  Happiness  and  vir- 
tue are  the  t\iDfold  end,— first,  of  all  the  individual  efforts  of 
man;  secondly,  of  all  his  combined  efforts.  He  seeks  in  his  fa- 
mily, in  his  class,  in  his  country,  the  means  of  making  this  two- 
fold progress;  nor  can  any  association  completely  fulfil  his 
wishes,  unless  it  place  these  means  within  his  reach. 

The  theory  of  these  associations,  that  theory  of  universal 
utility,  is  what  has  sometimes  been  designated  as  the  social 
science;  sometimes  denoted  by  the  name  of  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical sciences. 

Considered  in  its  full  extension,  moral  science  embraces  all 
that  human  society  can  effect  for  the  general  advantage,  and  for 
the  moral  development  of  man:  considered  in  its  various 
branches,  we  may  number  among  moral  and  political  sciences, 
constitutional  polity,  legislation,  the  science  of  administration, 
political  economy,  the  science  of  war  and  of  national  defence, 
the  science  of  education,  and,  lasUy,  the  most  profound  and  im- 
portant of  all,  that  of  the  moral  education  of  the  mature  nuuv— 
religion. 

With  all  these  sciences,  some  of  them  of  a  speculative  nature, 
history  is  inseparably  connected,  as  forming  the  practical  part, 
the  common  register  of  the  phenomena,  and  experiments  of  all 
tiiese  sciences.  We  know  that  the  mere  name  of  politics  sug- 
gests recollections  often  bitter  or  afflicting;  and  that  many  can- 
not regard,  without  a  kind  of  terror,  the  study  of  a  science 
which,  to  their  imaginations,  is  characterized  much  more  by 
the  animoaties  it  has  engendered  than  by  the  good  it  has  pro- 
duced. 

Before,  however,  we  declare  our  aversion  for  political  science, 
let  us  remember  that  such  an  aversion  would  imply  indifference 
to  the  happiness,  the  intelligence,  and  the  virtue  of  the  human 
race. 
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On  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  discover  how  the  superior 
intellectual  powers  and  resources  of  the  lew  can  be  l>e8t  em- 
ployed for  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  all;  how  virtue 
can  best  be  hoBfOured»  vice  most  effectual! j  discouraged,  and 
crime  prevented;  how,  even  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  the 
greatest  sum  of  good  can  be  secured  to  society,  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  importani  to  know 
liow  wealtfi  is  created  and  distr%uted|  how  the  physical  com- 
forts which  that  wealth  procures  can  be  diffused  over  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  persons;  how  it  may  be  made  avidlable 
to  their  enjoyments; — questions  intimately  affecting  not  only  tiie 
common  weal,  but  the  domestic  comfort  and  proqierity;  the  hap- 
piness of  the  interior  of  every  house  and  of  -every  family.  Af- 
ter such  a  survey  of  the  tonnes  lying  within  the  domain  of  politi- 
cal science,  who  will  dare  to  say  that  he  detests  it?  who  will 
dare  to  say  that  he  despises  it? 

But,  is  this  science,  important  as  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  in 
its  aim,  this  science  so  intimately  connected  with  all  that  is  most 
noble  in  the  destiny  frf"  man,  is  it  as  unerring  as  it  is  important 
and  elevated?  Does  it  really  lead  us  to  that  goal  to  which  it  af- 
fects to  direct  our  efforts?  Are  its  principles  established  in  such 
a  manner  that  ibey  can  never  be  shaken?  We  must  confess  that 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Social  science  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  branches^  each  of  which  amply  suffices  to 
occupy  the  life  of  the  most  studious  man.  But  there  b  not  one 
of  these  branches  in  which  rival  sects  have  not  sprung  up;  in 
which  they  do  not  contest  the  first  principles  on  which  all  their 
doctrines  are  founded.  In  speculative  politics,  liberals  and  ser- 
viles  dispute  the  jfhndamental  bans  of  society.  In  legislation, 
the  schools  of  law  have  not  been  less  opposed  to  each  other;  the 
one  always  looks  to  what  has  been,  the  otlier,  to  vrhat  ought  ts 
be;  and,  in  the  countries  which  have  adopted  the  Boman  law,  as 
well  as  ih  those  which  assume  custom  as  the  ground-work  of 
their  legislation,  these  two  parties  are  in  open  hostility.  In  po- 
litical economy,  contradictory  doctrines  are  maintained  with 
equal  warmth  as  to  the  very  barfs  of  the  science;  and  the  two 
contending  parties  are  not  yet  got  beyond  the  question^  whether 
the  mcrease  of  prodnction  or  of  population,  be  always  a  good,  or 
wheth^  they  be  sometimes  an  evil.  In  the  theory  of  education, 
all  the  means  of  diffusing  instruction,  nay,  the  advantage  of  in- 
struction itself,  are  stUl  diq»uted  points;  and  there  are  sfill  per^ 


80110  to  be  found,  who  recommend  ignorance  as  the  surest  fii;ttardian 
of  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  mankind*  The 
most  sublime  of  social  sciences,  the  most  beneficent.(when  it  at- 
tains its  end,)— religion^  is  also  the  most  fruitful  of  controversjr 
and  debate;  and  the  hostile  sects  too  often  transform  a  bond  of 
peace  and  love  into  a  weapon  of  aggression  and  hostilitj.  Ne- 
yer,  perhaps,  were  principles  more  continually  and  warmlj  141* 
pealed  to,  in  all  the  social  sciences,  than  in  this  age;  never  were 
principles  more  misunderstood;  never  was  it  more  impossible  to 
enounce  a  single  one  with  the  hope  of  its  obtaining  universal 
assent 

This  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  subjects  of  our 
knowledgei  physical  facts,  and  the  first  principles  which  are  de- 
duced fix>m  them,  are  universally  established  and  recognised.  In 
what  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  proceed  from  proof  to 
proof;  and  if  some  long  admitted  explanatory  theory  is  sometimes 
contested,  the  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  in  the  field  of  phy- 
sics Bi-e  not  the  less  safe  from  jdl  controvarsy*  In  fact,  in  the 
moral  sciences,  our  doubts  are  far  less  directed  against  the  f<Hins 
of  arguipentation,  than  against  the  facts  from  which  we  affbct  to 
draw  our  conclusions.  Among  these  facts  there  is  scarcely  one 
sufficiently  firmly  established  to  serve  as  a  ground-work  for  prin* 
ciples.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider,  that  in  th.e 
physical  sciences  the  lacis  are  scientific  experiments  made  with 
a  definite  purpose,  and  circumscribed  by  that  purpose:  whei*eas, 
in  the  moral  and  political  sciences,  the  facts  are  the  independent 
uid  infinitely  varied  actions  of  human  beings. 

Ought  we,  however,  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  utterly  discou- 
raged by  the  afflicting  uncertainty  which  hangs  about  every  part 
of  moral  and  political  science?  Ought  we,  because  truth  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated,  to  renounce  the  search  after  it? 
Ought  we  to  aband(m  all  hope  of  finding  it?  Were  we  even  to 
wish  it,  we  couldnot  These  sciences  are  of  such  daily  iipplica- 
tion  to  the  events  and  objects  of  life,  that  we  cannot  set  a  step 
without  recurring  to  their  aid.  We  may  renounce  the  search 
after  speculative  truth,  but  we  cannot  cease  to  act  Since,  how- 
ever, eveiy  one  of  our  actions  reacts  on  our  fellow  men,  eveiy 
one  ought  tp  be  regulated  by  the  grand  laws  of  human  associa- 
jtion-— by  those  very  moral  and  political  sciences  which  some  per* 
^ns  affect  to  despise. 

When  the  astronomers  of  antiquity  placed  the  earth  in  the 
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centre  of  the  uniTerse,  and  made  the  sun  rise  and  the  firmament 
Tevolve  arottiid  it,  their  error  could  only  extend  to  paper  spheres  j 
the  celestial  bodies  moved  on  their  glmriovis  course,  undisturbed 
by  the  systems  of  Ptolemy  or  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Galileo  himself, 
whan  compelled  by  the  holy  office  to  abjure  Us  sublime  theoiy, 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  *'  Eppur*  si  muoveP^  The  inquisi- 
tion might  sti^  the  progress  of  die  human  mind,  but  could  not 
arrest  the  revolution  of  the  earth.  But  even  were  the  study  of 
the  moral  and  political  sciences  utterly  prohibited,  their  practice 
ooold  not  be  suspended  for  a  nngle  moment.  There  are  nations 
in  which  the  theory  of  government  has  never  formed  a  subject  of 
reflection  or  of  discussion;  but  have  they  therefore  found  it  pos* 
sible  to  dispense  with  all  government?  No:  they  have  adopted 
at  random  some  one  of  the  systems  which  they  craght  to  bave 
chosen  after  mature  deliberation.  Whether  in  Morocco  or  in 
Athens,  in  Venice  or  in  Uri,  at  Constantinople  or  at  Londcm^ 
men  have,  doubtiess,  always  desired  that  their  governments 
should  fiiciUtate  their  way  to  virtue  and  to  happiness.  All  have 
the  same  end  in  view,  and  all  act  Must  they  act  without  re- 
gard to  this  end?  Must  they  walk  without  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain whether  they  advance  or  recede?  It  is  impossiUe  to 
propose  to  any  sovereign,  or  to  any  council,  measures,  w4iether 
poiitioal,  military,  administrative,  financial,  m*  religious,  from 
which  good  or  evil  will  not  result  to  masses  ci  men^  which,  con- 
sequently, ought  not  to  be  judged  in  accordance  with  social 
sdence.  Determinations  the  most  multifold,  the  most  important, 
must  be  made  in  one  direction  or  another;— is  it  necessary  they 
should  always  be  made  blindfold?  And  if  we  prefer  what  we 
have,  if  we  resolve  to  stiqp  where  we  are,  that  also  is  just  as 
much  choice  as  the  contrary  line  of  action.  Must  we  then  al- 
ways choose  without  knowing  why  we  choose?  The  social 
sciences  are  obscure—let  us  then  seek  to  throw  lig^t  upon  them: 
they  are  uncertain-^let  us  endeavour  to  fix  them:  they  are  spe- 
ealative--4et  us  try  to  establish  them  on  experience.  This  is 
oar  duty  as  men— the  law  which  ought  to  regulate  all  our  con- 
diu»t— the  principle  of  the  good  or  the  evil  we  may  do:  indiffe- 
rence on  such  questions  is  a  crime. 

In  order  to  carry  the  social  sciences  to  their  utmost  extent,  it 
ie  unquestionably  necessary  to  divide  them;  to  direct  the  whole 
force  of  a  speculative  mind  to  one  single  branch,  as  tiie  only 
of  pushing  the  knowledge  oi  detidls  and  the  concatena- 
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tion  or  sequence  of  principles,  as  far  as  human  infirmity  will 
permit.  A  man  who  sincerely  desires  the  advancement  of  the 
science  to  which  he  mainly  addicts  hitnself,  must  content  himself 
with  excellence  in  that  science;^— be  it  the  science  of  govern* 
ment,  of  jurisprudence,  of  political  economy,  of  morals,  or  of 
education.  But  since  all  men  are  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
social  sciences;  since  all,  in  turn,  exercise  some  influence  over 
their  fellow  men;  since  all  judge  and  are  judged,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  all  should  arrive  at  certain  general  results:  it  is  of 
importance  that  all  should  understand  and  appreciate  the  conse- 
quences of  human  institutionB  and  human  actions.  These  con- 
sequences sjre  to  be  found  in  history. 

£Qstory  is  the  general  storehouse  of  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  all  the  social  sciences.  Unquestionably,  the 
physical  sciences— chemistry,  agriculture,  medicine,  are  experi- 
mental; so  are  legislation,  political  economy,  finance,  war,  edu- 
cation, religion.  Experience  alone  can  teach  us  how  far  what 
has  been  invented  to  serve,  to  unite,  to  defend,  to  enlighten  hu- 
man society,  to  raise  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  or  to  augment  his 
enjoyments,  has  attained  its  end,  or  has  produced  a  contrary 
effect. 

But  there  remains  an  important  difference.  In  the  physical 
sciences  we  make  experiments;  in  the  moral  and  political,  we  can 
only  wait  and  watch  for  them.  We  must  take  them  such  as  they 
have  been  furnished  to  us  by  past  ages;  we  can  neither  choose 
nor  direct  them;  for  an  abortive  experiment  involves  destruction 
to  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  men;  and  not  of  « 
few  individuals  only,  but  of  thousands  or  millions  of  men.  We 
know  of  but  one  example  of  a  project  for  the  advancement  of 
political  science  by  means  of  experiments,  undertaken  with  the 
express  aim,  not  of  the  interests  of  the  governed,  but  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  governors. 

About  the  year  260  of  the  Christian,  era,  the  emperor  Gallie- 
nus,  one  of  those  in  the  long  line  of  Caesars,  who,  perhaps,  by 
Ins  indolence  and  his  levity,  contributed  the  most  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  empire,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  a  philoso* 
pher;  and  of  course  found  the  high  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
his  taste  and  aptitude  for  science  amply  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  his  courtiers:  he  accordingly  resolved  to  select  certain 
cities  of  the  empire  as  experimental  communities,  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  various  forms  of  government  and  polity  invented  by 
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philosophers,  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the  sum  of  haman 
happiness.  In  one,  the  philosopher  Flotinus  was  commissioned 
to  organize  a  republic  on  Plato's  model.  Meanwhile  the  barba- 
rians advanced;  the  thoughtless  Gallienus  opposed  no  resistance; 
and  they  successiyelj  devastated  all  the  countries  in  which  the 
experimental  cities  were  to  be  founded.  Thus  vanished  this  im- 
perial dream. 

UnquestionaUy,  no  man  has  a  rig^t  thus  to  make' human  be- 
ings the  sulject  of  experiment;  yet  a  Roman  emperor  might  be 
nearly  sure  that  any  theory  of  any  philosopher  would  be  better 
tiian  the  practice  of  his  inretorian  prefects,  or  his  governors;  and 
we  have  reason  to  r^et  that  Galliienus's  singular  project  was 
abandoned.  But  for  all»  save  a  Roman  emperor,  the  experimen- 
tal study  of  the  social  sciences  can  be  made  in  the  past  alone; 
there,  the  results  of  all  institutions  stand  disclosed  before  us, 
though,  unhappily,  so  complicated,  so  embarrassed  in  each  other» 
that  neither  causes  nor  effects  present  themselves  distinctly  to  our 
eyes.  Generally,  they  are  severed  by  a  long  interval  of  time; 
we  must  look  back  several  generations  for  the  origin  of  the  opi- 
nions, the  passions,  the  weaknesses,  the  consequences  of  which 
become  manifest  after  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Often,  too,  these  long-existing  causes  have  been  inadequately 
observed,  and  many  are  veiled  in  darkness  which  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  penetrate.  But  the  main  source  of  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  which  hang  around  moral  or  political  science  is, 
that  several  causes  always  concur  to  produce  one  effect;  that, 
frequently,  it  is  even  necessary  to  seek  in  another  branch  of  po- 
litical science  the  origin  of  a  phenomenon  which  presents  itself 
to  us  in  the  one  which  presently  engages  our  attention.  We  are 
struck  by  the  tactics  of  the  Romans;  but  perhaps  it  is  rather  to 
the  education  they  received  from  their  earliest  infancy,  than  to 
the  perfection  of  military  science,  that  we  oo^t  to  ascribe  their 
success  in  war.  We  wish  to  adopt  the  English  trial  by  jury; 
perhaps  it  will  be  found  to  be  devoid  of  equity  or  of  indepen- 
dence, if  it  be  not  supported  by  the  religious  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try. We  talk  of  the  fidelity  of  tite  Austriaos  to  their  govern- 
ment; perhaps  their  attachment  is  not  to  the  government,  but  to 
the  economical  laws  which  are  in  force  among  them.  We  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  if  the  social  sciences  are  in  a  back- 
ward state;  if  their  principles  are  uncertain;  if  they  do  not  of- 
fer a  ung^e  question  which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  controvcr* 
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8j.  Thej  ar0  sciences  of  fact,  nxA  Aere  i»  not  a  single  one  of 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded  which  some  one  is  not  dis- 
posed to  deny.  They  are  sciences  o^obsenration^  and  hgw  few 
are  the  accurate  or  complete  observations  which  have  as  yet  been 
collected  for  the  purposes  of  induction.  We  ought  rather  to  be 
surprised  that  men  should  hate  and  insult  each  other  for  what 
they  understand  so  imperfectly.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  one  de* 
nomination  of  a  sect,  whether  in  politics,  philosophy,  or  religion, 
which  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  become  a  term  of  reproach* 
There  has  not  been  one  opinion,  of  the  many  held  on  8ib|eci8  so 
difficult,  so  complicated,  by  men  who  had  no  other  end  in  view 
than  the  good  of  their  species,  which  has  not  in  turn  been  ana- 
thematized, and  the  profession  of  it  treated  as  evidence  of  dis- 
honesty and  vice.  Poor  apprentices  as  we  are  in  the  theory  of 
social  existence,  how  dare  we  to  affirm  that  the  adoption  of  this 
or  that  principle  proves  a  corrupt  heart,  when  we  cannot  even  de- 
monstrate that  it  shows  an  error  of  judgment?  Let  us  study: 
thus  only  shall  we  learn  the  extent  of  oor  ignorance.  Let  us 
study;  and  by  learning  to  appreciate  the  difficulties,  we  shall 
learn  to  conceive  how  they  may  have  given  birth  to  systems  the 
most  widely  opposed. 

History,  however  profoundly  studied,  will  still,  perhaps,  leave 
us  in  doubt  as  to  the  rules  which  ought  to  regulate  our  own  con- 
duct, or  our  share  in  the  general  conduct  of  society,  of  which 
we  are  members;  but  it  will  leave  us  none  as  to  the  boundless 
indulgence  we  owe  to  the  opinions  of  other  men.  When  we 
see  that  science  is  so  complicated;  that  truth  is  so  far  removed 
from  us,  so  shrouded  from  our  ken;  that  every  step  in  our  work 
offers  fresh  difficulties  to  our  investigation,  raises  fresh  questions 
for  solution;  when  we  are  not  sure  of  our  own  footing,  how  shall 
we  pronounce  sentence  on  those  who  differ  from  us? 

Our  purpose  in  the  following  work  is  not  to  establish  any  par- 
ticular system;  not  to  maintain  or  to  demolish  any  set  of  opi- 
nions, principles,  or  institutions;  but  honestly  to  demand  of  the 
past  an  account  of  what  has  existed,  and  of  the  causes  which 
have  combined  to  bring  it  into  existence.  The  portion  of  history 
of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  is,  indeed, 
more  rich  in  instructive  warnings  than  in  glorious  examples. 

In  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  known 
world  was  united  under  an  almost  universal  monarchy,  and 
seemed  to  have  within  its  reach  all  the  fruits  of  the  highest  civi- 
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UzatioD  to  wbich  antiquify  had  attained.  Commencing  onr  re- 
searches at  this  period,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  germs 
of  destructioii  which  this  immense  bod j  contained  within  itself. 
We  shall  then  give  a  brirf  view  of  ibe  mighty  straggle  between 
the  barbarians  and  the  Romans,  and  shall  show  the  empire  of  the 
West  cramMing  to  pieces  under  reiterated  strokes.  The  bar- 
barians then  endeavoured  to  reconstruct  what  they  had  destroyed. 
The  Merovii^;ian  Franks,  the  Saracens,  the  Carlovingian  Franks, 
and  the  Saxons,  laboured  in  turn  at  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal monarchy.  Their  efforts  contributed  still  farther  to  the 
dissolation  of  tiie  ancient  order  of  society,  and  buried  civiliza- 
tion under  the  ruins.  The  empires  of  Dagobert,  of  the  Khalift, 
of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Otho  the  Great,  fell  in  succession  be- 
fiire  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  These  great  convulsions  at 
length  destroyed  the  tendency  which  mankind  seemed  to  have 
preserved  toward  the  reconstruction  of  a  universal  monarchy. 
At  the  end  of  the  tmth  century,  human  society  had  resolved  it- 
sdf  into  its  primary  elements— associations  of  citizens  in  towns 
and  cities.  We  shall  take  our  stand  at  the  year  1000,  on  the 
dtfst  of  the  successive  empires  of  antiquity.  That  is  the  true 
epoch  whence  modem  history  ought  to  date. 

The  period  of  barbarism  and  destruction  which  we  design  to 
examine  is  little  generally  known.  The  greater  number  of  read- 
ers hasten  to  turn  their  eyes  from  so  dark  and  troubled  a  picture^ 
nor,  through  its  whole  duration,  does  it  aiSird  a  single  author 
wwthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same  rank  with  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity.    The  confusion  of  facts;  our  incurable  ignorance  con- 
cemii^  a  great  number  of  details,  concerning  some  entire  pe- 
riods, concerning  many  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  most 
important  revolutions;  the  absence  of  pl^osophy,  often  of  good 
sense,  in  those  who  relate  events;  the  enormous  number  of  crimes 
by  which  this  period  is  deformed,  and  the  extremity  of  wretched- 
ness to  which  the  human  race  was  reduced,  unquestionabty  de- 
tract much  from  the  interest  -wbich  its  history  might  otherwise 
excite.    These  circumstancea  ou^t  not,  however,  to  deter  ua 
from  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  it. 
Indeed,  the  period  which  it  is  our  intention  to  consider  is  much 
-more  nearly  alKed  to  our  own  than  that  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  stody  with  the  greatest  ardour.  It  is  nearer  to  us,  not  only  in 
the  order  of  dates,  but  also  in  that  of  interests.    We  are  the 
children  of  the  men  whose  history  and  character  we  are  about  to 
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.  eiuunine:  we  are  not  the  descendantB  of  the  Greeks  or  of  tiie 
Romans.  With  them  arose  the  tongaes  we  speaki  the  laws 
which  we  have  obeyed,  or  whose  authority  we  still  acknowledge; 
the  opinicMDS,  the  prejudices,  more  powerful  than  laws,  before 
which  we  bow,  and  which  will,  perhaps,  retain  their  dominion 
over  o«r  latest  posteritj.  The  nations  and  tribes  who  wUl  pass 
in  review  before  us,  professed  the  Christian  religion;  but  in  tiiis 
respect  the  difference  is  far  more  striking  than  the  resemblance. 
The  centuries  which  elapsed  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  are 
those  in  which  the  church  was  the  most  deeply  affected  by  the 
&tal  influences  of  ignorance,  of  increasing  barbarism,  and  of 
worldly  ambition.  In  them  we  can  hardly  trace  a  vest^  of  the 
pure  religion  we  now  profess.  The  direction  giv^oi  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  the  study  of  a  languid  thai  expiring  and  now 
no  longer  in  existence,  and  d  the  master-works  it  contained,  date 
from  the  same  epoch;  as  do  also  the  establishment  of  various  uni- 
versities and  schools,  which  keep  alive  in  Europe  the  spirit  of 
past  ages.  Lastly,  it  was  at  that  period  that  the  states  of  modem 
Europe,  many  of  which  still  subsist,  were  constructed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  are  about  to  watch  the  birth  of 
the  nations  to  which  we  are  bound  by  the  various  ties  of  blood  and 
interest. 

The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  is  the  first  specta- 
cle that  presents  itself  to  us,  and  is  pregnant  with  instruction. 
Nations  or  tribes  which  have  attained  to  a  like  degree  of  civili- 
zation perceive  that  a  certain  kindred  subsists  between  them. 
The  life  of  a  private  citizen  in  the  time  of  Constantine  or  of 
Theodositts  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  our  own  than  that  of 
our  barbarous  ancestors  of  Germany,  or  than  that  of  those  vir- 
tuous and  austere  citizens  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy^ 
whose  works  we  admire,  but  of  whose  manners  we  Kave  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge.  It  is  only  by  acquiring  an  accurate  con- 
ception of  the  resemblance  and  the  difference  between  the  oi^- 
nization  of  the  empire  and  that  of  modem  Europe,  that  we  can 
venture  to  foretell  whether  the  calamities  by  which  tiie  former 
was  destroyed,  menace  us  with  ruin. 

The  mere  name  of  the  Roman  empire  calls  up  in  our  minds 
every  image  of  grandeur,  power,  and  magnificence.  By  a  very 
natural  confusion  of  ideas,  we  bring  together  the  most  remote, 
and  often  dissimilar  times,  to  concentrate  around  it  a  ludo  of 
splendour  and  glory.     The  Roman  republic  had  pitnluced  men 
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vlio,  in  moral  dignitj  and  force,  were,  perhape,  never  surpassed 
on  earth.  They  had  transmitted  their  names,,  if  not  their  vir- 
toes,  to  thor  descendants;  and  even  to  the  very  close  of  the  em'- 
pire,  the  men  who,  sunk  in  slaverj  and  baseness,  still  called 
thoDselyes  Roman  citizens,  seemed  to  live  in  the  midst  of  their 
shades,  and  to  be  encompassed  by  the  atmosphere  of  their  glwy. 
The  laws  had  changed  their  spirit;  but  tiie  changes  had  been 
slow,  and  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  people:  the  manners  were 
no  longer  the  same;  but  the  memory  of  the  antique  virtue  of 
Rome  still  surviyed.  The  literature  had  been  preserved  with  the 
language;  and  it  established  a  community  of  (pinions,  of  emo- 
tions, of  prejudices,  between  the  Romans  of  the  time  of  Clau- 
dian  and  the  contemporaries  of  Virgil.  The  magbtrates  and  offi- 
cers of  the  state  had,  generally  speaking,  preserved  their  ancient 
names  and  insignia,  although  their  power  had  fled.  And  nine 
hundred  years  after  the  institution  of  the  consulates,  the  people 
of  Rome  still  respected  the  fasces  of  the  Uctors,  who  preceded 
the  consul,  halnted  in  the  purple  of  his  office. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constimtine  the  world 
of  Rome  was  bounded  by  nearly  the  same  frontiers.  The  god 
Terminus  had  not  yet  learned  to  recede,  and  still  guarded  the 
ancient  boundaries,  aa  in  the  days  of  the' republic.  To  this  there 
was  but  one  exception.  Dacia,  conquered  by  Trajan,  lying  to 
the  north  of  Hie  Danube,  and  without  the  natural  limits  of  the 
empire,  was  abandoned,  after  being  held  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  But  the  aggressive  warfare  which  the  Romans  of  the  first 
eentttiy  were  continually  pushing  beyond  their  frontiers,  was,  in 
the  fourth,  almost  invariably  retaliated  upon  them  within  their 
own  teiritory  by  the  barbarians  whom  they  had  fcMrmerly  at- 
tacked. The  emperors  could  no  longer  defend  tho  provinces 
which  they  still  affected  to  rule;  and  they  freqaentiy  saw,  with- 
out regret,  valiant  enemies  become  their  guests  and  occupy  the 
desert  r^ons  of  their  empire. 

This  fixedness  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territocy  subject  to 
Rome,  was  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sagadty  with  which,  at 
the  period  of  her  hi^est  power,  her  leaders  had  voluntarily 
stopped  short  in  the  career  of  conquest,  at  the  point  where  they 
found  the  best  military  firontier.  Great  rivers,  which  affi>rd  litUe 
obstacle  to  the  amues  of  civilized  nations,  are  generally  a  bar- 
rier against  the  incursions  of  barbarians;  and  great  rivers,  the 
sea,  mountains,  deserts,  formed,  in  U/oif  natural  firontiers  to  this 
immense  empire. 
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According  to  a  vagae  calcalalion,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Roman  territory  measured  six  hundred  leagnes  from  north  to 
0oath»  upwards  of  a  thoasand  from  east  to  west,  and  extended 
over  a  surftce  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square  leagues. 
But  the  idea  conveyed  by  numbers  is  too  abstract  to  leave  any 
distinct  picture  on  the  mind.    We  shall  understand  more  clear- 
ly the  immense  extent  of  its  possessions  in  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  countries  in  the  world,  by  following  the  line  of  its  fron- 
tiers.   On  the  north,  the  empire  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the 
Caledonians  or  Picts,  the  RUne,  the  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Picts'  wall,  which  transected  Scotland  at  its  luurrowest  point, 
left  tiie  Romans  in  possession  of  the  Lowlands  of  that  country, 
and  ai  the  whole  of  England.  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  which 
^rise  at  nearly  the  same  point,  and  take  their  course,  the  one  to 
the  west,  the  other  to  the  east,  separated  barbaric  from  civilized 
Enropel    The  Rhine  formed  the  fit>ntia:  of  Gaul,  which  then 
comfirised  Helvetia  and  Belgium.  The  Danube  covered  ^  two 
great  p^iinsulas  of  Italy  and  Illyricum.    It  divided  countries, 
some  of  which  are  now  regarded  as  Germanic,  others  as  Slavo- 
nic.   On  its  right  bank  the  Romans  possessed  Rhsetia,  Noricum, 
Pannonia«  and  Moesiaj  which  answer  pretty  nearly  to  Suabia, 
Bavaria,  part  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary,  and  Bidgaria.    The 
narrow  space  between  the  sources  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
above  Basel,  was  defiended  by  a  line  of  fortifications.  The  Black  ^ 
Sea  protected  Asia  Minor.    To  the  north  aad  east,  a  few  Greek 
colonies  preserved  a  doubtful  sort  of  independence,  under  the 
protection  of  the  empire.    A  Greek  prince  reigned  at  CtJB^  on 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.    Greek  colonies  in  the  countries  of 
Lazica  or  Colchis  were  alternately  subject  or  tributary.    The 
Romans  possessed  the  whole  southern  bank  of  the  Black  Sea, 
book  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  to  Trebisond. 

On  the  east,  the  empire  was  bounded  by  the  mountuns  of  Ar- 
rnenia^  by  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  by  the  de- 
serts of  Arabia.  One  of  the  loftiest  mountain-ranges  of  the 
globe,  the  Caucasian,  stretching  fnm.  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Cas- 
pian, touching  Thibet  at  one  extremity,  and  at  the  otiier  the 
mountains  of  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  separated  the  Scythians 
of  Upper  Asia  from  the  Persians  snd  the  Romans.  Tlie  wildest 
part  of  these  mountains  belonged  to  the  Iberians,  who  maintained 
their  independence.  The  part  the  most  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion was  inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  who  submitted  alternately 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Romans^  the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,  but 
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aa  tribateries  rather  tluai  as  sabjecta.  The  Tigris  and  the  Bu- 
phrateB»  which  rise  in  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Persian  6olf»  flowed  throo^  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia* Along  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  eastern  boandaij, 
down  to  the  sand  j  deserts  which,  farmer  to  the  south,  divide  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  fertile  hills  of  Syria,  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire  had  not  been  traced  bj  the  hand  of  nature; 
and  we  accordin^y  see  the  two  great  monarchiea  of  the  Romans 
and  of  the  Parthians,  or  their  successors,  the  Persians,  alternate^ 
ly  wresting  from  each  other  several  of  the  provinces  of  Armenia 
or  of  Mesopotamia.  The  deserts  of  AraUa  formed  the  defence 
of  Syria  along  a  line  of  two  hundred  leagues,  while  the  Red  Sea 
bounded  Egypt. 

To  the  south,  the  deserts  of  Libya  and  Zahara,  to  the  west, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  were  at  once  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Having  traced  the  frontier  line  of  the  empire,  we  will  pause 
tat  a  moment  over  the  catalogue  of  the  {urovinces  of  which  it  con- 
sisted.   About  the  jrear  £92,  IMocletian  had  divided  it  into  four 
pretorian  prefectures,  with  a  view  to  provide  better  for  its  de- 
fence, by  giving  it  four  heads  or  lemlers.    These  prefectures 
wcare  Ganl,  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  the  East  The  residence  of  the 
prefect  of  Qaul  was  at  Treves.    He  had  under  his  orders  the 
three  vicars  of  the  GaHic  provinces,  Spain,  and  Britain.    The 
former  were  divided,  according  to  the  ancient  language  of  the 
inhaUtaats,  into  Narbonese,  Aquitanian,  Celtic,  Belgic,  and 
Chmnanic  Oaul.    Spain  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  Lusi- 
tania,  Bmtica,  and  Tarraconia.    Lastiy,  Britun  comprehended 
the  whole  island,  as  iGu'  north  as  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 
The  lUyrian  prefecture  consisted  of  that  immense  triangle  of 
which  tiie  Danube  is  the  base,  and  the  Adriatic  and  the  jEgean 
and  Euxine  seas  the  two  sides*    It  comprehended  wtkAj  the 
whole  existing  empire  of  Austria,  and  the  whole  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.    It  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Rhsetia,  Noricum, 
and   Panni»ia$   Dabnatia,  Mcesia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece.    The  prefect  rended  at  Sirminm,  not  fiur  from  Bel- 
grade and  fitm  the  Danube,  or  at  Thessalcmica* 

The  prefecture  of  Italy  included,  besides  that  province  whence 
tiie  conquerors  of  the  world  had  sprung,  the  whole  of  Africa, 
from  the  western  frontiersof  Egypt  to  the  present  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco.   The  provinces  boro  the  names  of  Libya,  Africa,  Nund- 
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dia,  Caesarian,  Mattriiaiiia>  tpd  Ttngitaiuan  Mauritania.  Rome 
and  Milan  were  alternately  the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  Ital j, 
but  Carttmge  was  the  capital  of  all  the  African  iNrovincea.  It 
equalled  Rome  in  population  as  well  as  in  magnificence;  and  in 
the  time  pf  their  prosperity,  the  African  proiinces  alone  were 
mcHre  than  equal  to  three  times  the  territory  of  France. 

The  prefecture  of  the  East»  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea,  die 
kingdom  of  Persia,  and  the  Desert,  was  yet  more  extensivet 
more  wealthy^  and  more  populous  than  either  of  the  others.  It 
contained  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Bithynia,  and  Pontus; 
Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine;  Egypt,  with  a  part  of 
Colchis,  of  Armenia,  of  Mesopotamia,  and  of  Arabia.  The  re- 
ndence  of  the  prefect  was  at  Antioch,  but  several  other  ca^tala, 
particularly  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  almost  rivalled  that  city  in 
population  and  in  wealth. 

The  imagination  is  confounded  by  this  enumeration  of  the 
provinces  of  Rome;  by  the  comparison  of  them  with  any  existing 
empires;  and  our  astonishment  is  heightened  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  vast  and  splendid  cities  by  which  each  of  these  pro- 
vinces was  adorned;  cities,  several  of  wluch  equalled,  if  tiiey 
did  not  surpass,  our  largest  capitals  in  population  and  in  opu- 
lence; cities  such^as  'Antioch,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  within 
whose  walls  a  whole  nation  aeemed  enclosed.  The  Gallic  pro- 
vinces alone  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifteen  towns,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  cities.  The  ruins  of  some  are  yet  stand- 
ing, and  surpass  all  those  of  modem  times  in  magnificence. 

The  aspect  of  these  ruins  still  excites  our  admiration,  even 
when  we  meet  with  them  in  provinces  where  they  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  glorious  recollections*  At  Nismes  we  behold 
the  Maison  earrie^  the  Arenas,  the  Pont  de  Gard,  with  reveren- 
tial emotion.  With  the  same  feelings,  we  visit  the  remains  of 
Roman  grandeur  at  Aries  and  Narbonne:  yet  what  do  we  fiind 
there,  except  models  of  art?  No  great  historical  recdlections 
are  attached  to  them:  these  noble  edificeer  were  raised  at  a  time 
when  Rome  had  lost  its  liberty,  its  virtues,  and  its  glory.  When 
we  succeed  in  fixing  the  date  of  their  construction,  we  find  it 
during  the  reigns  of  emperors  whose  names  have  been  handed 
down  to  the  execration  of  all  successive  generatums. 

Nevertheless,  these  monuments,  even  in  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces, the  most  obscure  cities,  still  bear  the  antique  Romaa 
stunp— the  stamp  of  vastness  and  ma^^cence.    Moral  halnts 
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and  impremons  are  sometimes  perpetoated  in  works  of  art,  eren 
aAer-^7  are  obliterated  from  the  soul  of  the  artist  Even  at 
Hhe  latest  periods  of  the  decline  of  the  empire^  the  Roman  artist 
lived,  svntMinded  bj  the  time-hallowed  witnesses  of  the  past/, 
which  kept  Inm  in  the  right  path;  he  felt  himself  compell«i  to 
work  for  eternity*  He  continued  to  impress  en  his  creations 
that  character  of  power  and  duralalitj,  which  give  them  a  pre- 
eminence oyer  all  that  have  succeeded  them.  The  imposing  ar- 
chitecture of  Rome  has  a  strength  and  a  grandeur  which  renund 
us  of  that  of  U{q[>er  Egypt.  It  differs  from  that,  however,  in  its 
object:  the  Egyptians  laboured  onl j  for  their  gods— the  Romans, 
even  during  tiie  period  of  their  enslavement,  worked  mainly  for 
the  peo|de.  All  their  great  edifices  were  evidentiy  intended  for 
the  a\joyment  of  all.  In  the  times  of  the  republic,  the  chief  ob- 
ject was  the  public  utility,4o  which  the  aqueducts  and  magnifi- 
cent roads  of  that  period  were  destined  to  contribute.  In  the 
days  of  the  empire,  it  wafa  rather  the  public  pleasure  that  was 
consulted:  the  result  was,  circuses  and  theatres.  Even  in  the 
tenqdes,  the  Egyptian  architect  seems  to  have  thought  only  of 
the  presence  of  the  Deity — ^the  Roman,  of  the  adoration  of  the 
people. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  magnificence,  the  ^pire,  whose  (all 
we  are  about  to  contemplate,  was  lingering  in  its  fourth  century 
rf  incurable  decay.  The  north  poured  down  upon  it  her  flood 
of  wairiors.  From  the  extremity  of  Scandinavia  to  the  frontiers 
of  China,  nation  after  nation  appeared,  the  new  pressing  upon 
die  older-settled,  crushing  it,  and  marking  its  onward  passage 
with  blood  and  devastation.  The  cahunities  which  afflicted  the 
human  race  at  that  period  exceed,  in  extent  of  desolation,  in 
number  of  victims,  in  intensity  of  suffering,  all  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  our  alBigHtf^  imagmation.  We  dare  not  cal- 
culate the  millions  upon  millions  of  human  beings  who  perished 
before  the  downfal  ot  the  Roman  empire  was  accomplished. 
Yet  its  ruin  was  not  caused  by  the  barbarians:  it  had  long  been 
corroded  by  an  internal  ulcer.  Various  causes  had,  doubtless, 
contributed  to  destroy,  among  the  subjects  oi  the  Caesars,  the  pa- 
triotisin  of  the  people,  the  military  virtues,  the  opulence  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  means  of  resistAice.  But  we  shall  now  con- 
fine ourselves  to  an  endeavour  to  elucidate  tiiose  which  arose 
fivm  the  state  of  the  population^  since  upon  that  mast  repose 
ev^  system  of  national  defence. 

That  sentiment  so  pure,  so  elevated,  that  public  virtue  wluch 


tometimes  sotn  to  the  hig^t  pitch '4>f  henwmif  and  renders  flie 
dtizeii  capable  of.  the  moat  noble  aacrificea;  fliat  patriotiaiii 
wUch  had  long  been  the  gioiy  and  tiie  power  of  Rome,  foiuid  no 
fiiod  in  the  empire  of  the  world.  An  edict  of  Caracalla  (a.  d, 
Sll-£ir)  had  rendered  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  em- 
pire»  not  only  the  prerogatiTeSy  bat  the  titles  and  the  duties,  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  Thus  the  Gaul  and  the  Briton  were  nominall  j 
the  fellow-citizens  of  the  Mauritanian  and  the  Syrian^  the  Greek 
and  the  Egyptian,  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Hun.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  more  such  a  fiigot  is  enlarged,  the  looser  is 
the  tie  that  binds  it.  What  glory  or  distinction  could  attach  io 
a  prerogative  become  so  common?  What  recollections  could  be 
awakened  by  the  name  of  country?  a  name  no  longer  endeared 
by^any  local  image,  by  any  association  of  ideas,  by  any  partiei- 
pati<m  in  all  that  had  thrown  radiance  and  gioiy  around  the  so- 
cial body? 

Thus  national  recottectiims,  national-feelings,  were  obliterated 
in  imperial  Rome.  They  were  feebly  replaced  by  two  distinc- 
tions between  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire;  that  of  language, 
and  that  of  rank. 

Language  is  the  most  powerful  symbol  to  a  nation  of  its  own 
umty$  it  18  blended  with  ewerj  association  of  tiie  mind;  it  lends 
its  colour  to  every  feeling  and  to  every  thought;  it  forms  an  indi- 
visible part  of  our  memory,  of  all  that  has  made  us  love  life,  of  all 
that  has  taught  us  to  know  happiness.    When  it  reveals  to  us  a. 
fellow-countryman  in  the  midst  of  a  strange  people,  it  makes  our 
heart  beat  with  all  the  emotions  of  home  and  fatheriand.    But, 
so  far  from  serving  as  a  bond  of  union  between  tiie  citizens  of 
the  Roman  empire,  language  only  served  to  sever  them.   A  great 
division  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  soon  placed  the  empires 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  in  opposition.    These  two  tongues, 
whidi  had  already  shone  in  the  zenith  of  tiieir  literary  ^ory, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  governments,  by  the  wealtiiy  classes, 
by  all  who  pretended  to  education,  and  by  most  of  the  citizens 
of  the  great  towns.    Latin  was  spoken  in  the  Grallic  prefectare, 
in  Africa,  Italy,  and  half  of  the  lUyrian  prefectare,  and  akog 
the  Danube;  Greek,  in  all  the  southern  portion  of  the  Illyrian 
prefecture,  and  throughout  the  prefecture  of  tiie  Bast. 

But  the  great  mass  of  the  royal  population,  except  in  spots 
cultivated  exclusively  by  slaves  brought  from  a  distance,  had 
preserved  its  provincial  langusge.  Thus,  Celtic  was  spokoi 
ttlrottg^iont  America  and  the  island  of  Britain;  Ulyrian,  in  the 
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greater  part  of  Illyricam;  Syrian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  in  the  se- 
▼eral  provinces  whence  these  languages  had  taken  their  names. 
Where  the  people  were  the  most  enslaved  and  oppressed,  thej 
made  the  greatest  efforts  to  learn  the  language  of  thm  mastersj^ 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  make  the  advances,  where  the 
people  were  the  most  numerous  and  strong.  Throu^out  the 
em|»re,  however,  there  was  a  con^nual  shifting  of  the  popula- 
tion, from  the  immense  traffic  in  slaves,  from  Ihe  military  ser- 
vice, and  from  the  pursuit  of  civil  offices.  Hence,  every  pro- 
vince presented,  in  Ae  lower  classes,  the  strangest  mixture  of 
various  po^ots -and  dialects.  Thus,  in  Gaul,  we  know  that,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  Sazcm  was  spoken  at  Bayeux, 
Tartarian  in  the  district  of  Tifauge  in  Pottou»  Gaelic  at  Yannes, 
Alan  at  Orleans,  Frankic  at  Toumai,  and  Gothic  at  Tours;  and 
evoy  century  affi>rds  a  fresh  comUnation. 

But  it  is  more  especially  in  the  condition  of  individuals,  that 
we  must  seek  the  causes  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Roman 
em|nre.  We  may  distinguish  six  classes  of  inhabitants.  Firsts 
we  shall  find  senatorial  families,  proprietors  of  immense  territo- 
ries and  immense  wealth,  who  had  successively  encroached  on 
the  possessions  of  all  the  smaller  janded  proprietors.  Secondly, 
the  inhalMtantB  of  large  towns,  a  mixture  of  artisans  and  freed 
slaves,  who  lived  on  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  shared  in  their 
corruption;  who  made  themselves  formidable  to  the  government 
bj  their  revolts,— never  to  the  enemy  by  their  valour  in  the  field. 
The  inhalMtants  of  small  towns,  poor,  despised,  and  oppressed. 
The  husbandmen  and  the  slaves,  who  tilled  the  fields.  Jjastly» 
a  sort  of  banditti,  who,  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  expression, 
betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  lived  a  life  of  brigandage. 

The  h](^ier  classes  of  a  nation  may  impress  upon  the  govern- 
ment a  character  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  if  themselves  are  wise 
and  virtuous;  but  they  cannot  give  it  strength,  for  strength  must 
always  come  from  the  mass.  But,  in  imperial  Rome,  tlus  mass, 
so  varied  in  its  language,  its  manners,  its  religion,  its  habits;  so 
savage  in  the  midst  of  civilization;  so  oppressed  and  brutified, 
was  scarcely  perceived  by  those  who  lived  on  its  toils:  it  is  hard- 
ly mentioned  by  historians;  it  pined  in  wretchedness;  it  perished 
and  disappeared  in  some  provinces,  while  no  one  condescended 
to  notice  its  extinction;  and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  comparisons 
that  we  can  discover  its  fate.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
the  class  of  husbandmen— those  who  live  by  the  manual  labour 
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of  agricultorei— forma  four-fifths  of  the  whole  popaIatum»  Sag- 
land  alone  excepted^  We  maj  conclude  that,  in  the  Romas 
emfwre,  the  agricultural  population  was  proportionally  lafger* 
eiace  manubcturee  and  commerce  were  in  a  leu  advanced  stcte 
than  with  us.  But,  wkateyer  ware  their  numhere,  ftey  formed 
no  part  of  the  nation.  Thej  were  regarded  as  scarcely  superior 
to  ti^e  domestic  animals  whose  labours  they  shared.  The  higher 
elasses  would  have  dreaded  to  hear  them  pronounce  the  name  of 
country:  dreaded  to  call  forth  their  moral  or  intellectual  ftcul- 
tiesf  above  all,  that  courage  which  they  might  have  turned  againat 
their  oppressors*  The  peasantry  were  rigorously  deprived  of 
arms,  and  were  incapacitated  from  contributing  to  the  defence  of 
their  country,  or  from  opposing  resistance  to  any  enemy,  foreign 
or  domestic. 

The  rural  population  of  the  empire  was  divided  into  two 
elasses,  free  colMi  and  slaves^  differing,  however,  far  more  in 
name  than  in  any  positive  rights.  The  fi»rmer  cultivated  the 
earth  for  certain  fixed  wages,  generally  paid  in  kind;  but,  as  they 
were  severed  from  their  masters  by  an  impassable  distancei  as 
they  were  immediately  dependent  on  some  favourite  slave  of  free- 
man; aa  their  complainta  were  unheard,  and  the  law  afforded 
them  no  security)  their  condition  becamemoce  and  more  dqrio- 
vable;  the  payment  exacted  from  them  more  and  more  ruinous: 
and  if,  rendered  desperate  by  misery,  they  abandoned  their  fields, 
their  dwellings,  their  family,  and  fled  to  take  refuge  under  the 
protecti<m  of  some  other  proprietor,  the  constitutions  of  the  em- 
perors had  provided  a  summary  process  by  which  they  could  Jbe 
reclaimed,  and  seized  wherever -they  were  found.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  free  cultivators  of  the  s<h1. 

The  slaves  were  again  subdivided  into  two  classes;  those  who 
were  bom  on  their  master's  estate,— and  who,  having,  conse- 
quentiy,  no  other  place  of  abode,  no  other  home  or  country,  in- 
spired a  larger  share  of  confid^ice,— and  those  who  had  been 
purchased.  The  former  lived  in  huts,  in  the  fiunn-buiidings  or 
homesteads,  under  the  eyes  of  th^r  inspector  or  bailiff,  nearly 
like  the  n^roes  <m  a  West  India  estate.  But,  as  their  numbers 
were  continually  decreasing  firom  bad  treatment,  from  the  ava- 
rice of  their  superiors,  from  misery  and  despair,  a  continual  and 
active  trade  was  carried  on  throughout  the  emi»re  to  recruit 
them  from  among  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  victories  <rf  the 
Bomiuii  iurms,-^frequentiy,  also,  the  conflicts  of  the  barbarians 
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anoDg  each  otiier,  or  the  punishments  iniliGtsd  bj  the  emperon 
or  thdr  Keutenants  on  revolted  cities  or  provinces^  the  whole  po- 
pnlation  of  which  was  sold  under  the  spear  of  the  pr»tor, — ^kept 
Hie  market  constantly  supplied  withslavesi  but  at  the  expense 
of  all  that  would  have  been  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  popu- 
ktion*  These  wretched  bebgs  worked  almost  constantly  with 
chains  on  their  feet:  they  were  worn  down  with  fatigue^  in  order 
to  crush  their  spirit,  and  were  shut  up  nightly  in  subterraneous 
holes* 

The  fnghtfiil  sufferings  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popnlafion, 
its  bitter  hatred  against  its  oppressors,  produced  their  natural 
consequencesi  continual  servile  insurrections,  plots,  assassina- 
tions, and  poisonings*  In  vain  did  a  sanguinary  law  condemn  to 
death  all  the  slaves  of  a  master  who  had  been  assassinatedi  ven-* 
geance  and  despair  multiplied  crime  and  violence.  Those  who 
had  already  satisfied  their  revenge,  those  who  had  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  do  so,  but  over  whose  head  suspicion  hung,  fled  to  the 
fidrests  and  lived  by  rapine  and  plunder.  In  Gaul  and  Spain 
they  were  called  Bagaude,  in  Asia  Minor  they  were  confounded 
vrith  the  Isauri;  in  Africa  with  the  Gsotuli,  who  pursued  the 
same  course  of  life.  Their  numbers  were  so  considerable,  that 
their  attacks  frequently  assumed  the  character  of  civil  war,  ra- 
ther than  of  the  violences  of  a  band  of  robbers.  They  were  like 
the  MaiToons  of  the  West  India  Islands.  By  their  irruptions 
they  aggravated  the  miseries  of  those  who  were  lately  their  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  Whole  districts,  whde  provinces,  were 
successively  abandoned  by  the  cultivators,  and  forest  and  heath 
usurped  the  fdace  of  com  and  pasture. 

The  wealthy  senator  sometimes  obtained  compensation  for  his 
losses,  or  the  aid  of  the  authorities  in  defence  of  his  propertyi 
but  the  small  land-owner,  who  cultivated  his  own  field,  could 
not  escape  amid  so  much  violence  and  outrage.  His  fortune  and 
his  life  were  in  continual  danger.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to 
get  rid  of  his  patrimony  at  any  price,  whenever  he  could  find  an 
opulent  neighbour  willing  to  buy  it;  nay,  he  frequently  aban- 
doned it  without  Miy  compensation.  Often  he  was  driven  from  it 
by  fiscal  exactions,  and  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  public 
charges.  Thus,  the  whole  of  this  independent  class,  among  whom 
love  of  country  ensts  in  peculiar  fmrce  and  intensity,  whose  vigo- 
rous arm  is  lM»t  able  to  defend  the  soil  it  tills,  was  soon  entirely 
extirpated.    The  number  of  proprietors  diminished  to  such  a  de- 
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gree,  that  an  q[>ulent  man,  a  num  of  senatorial  family »  had  often 
a  distance  of  ten  leagues  to  traverse  before  he  could  reach  the 
habitation  of  a  neighbour  and  equal.  Some  of  them,  proprietors 
of  whole  provinces,  were  accondiBgly  already  regarded  as  petty 
sovereigns. 

In  the  midst  of  this  gweral  desolation,  the  existence  of  large 
cities  is  a  phenomenon  not  easily  exphuned;  but  we  find  the 
same  extraordinary  state  of  things  in  our  own  times,  in  Barbary, 
Turkey,  throughout  the  East; — ^wherever,  in  short,  despotism 
cnishes  isolated  man,  and  where  he  can  only  find  safety  frdiQ  out- 
rage by  losing  himself  in  a  crowd.  These  great  cities  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  peopled  by  artisans,  who  were  subjected  to  a 
very  rigorous  yoke;  and  by  fii'eed-men  and  slaves;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  they  also  contained  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  satisfied  with  bare  necessaries,  provided  they 
could  pass  their  time  in  utter  indolence,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
our  days.  The  whole  of  this  population  was,  like  the  peasantry, 
disarmed;  was  equally  deprived  ci  the  feeling  of  country;  was 
rendered  equally  fearful  of  the  enemy;  equally  inci^i^le  of  self- 
defence.  But,  as  it  was  congregated  into  a  mass,  it  commanded 
some  respect  from  those  in  power.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  first 
class,  there  were  gratiutous  distributions  of  provisions,  and  gra- 
tuitous games,  chariot  races,  and  theatrical  exhibitions.  The  le- 
vity, the  love  of  pleasure,  the  forgetfulness  of  the  future,  which 
have  always  cliaracterized  the  populace  of  large  cities,  clung  to 
the  provincial  Bomans  through  all  the  final  calamities  of  the  em- 
pire. Trives,  the  capital  of  the  Gallic  prefecture,  was  nqt  the 
only  city  which  was  surprised  and  pillaged  by  the  barbarians, 
while  its  citizens,  crowned  with  chaplets,  were  rapturously  ap- 
plauding the  games  of  the  circus. 

Such  was  the  interior  of  the  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century;  such  was  the  population  called  upon  to  resist  the 
universal  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  who  often  left  them  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  dying  with  arms  in  their  hands,  <w  dying  like 
slaves  and  cowards.  And  the  descendants  of  those  haughty  and 
daring  Bomans,  the  heirs  of  such  high  renown,  acquired  by  so 
many  virtues,  had  been  so  enfeebled,  so  debased  and  degraded 
by  the  tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  that,  when  this 
alternative  was  oflfered  them,  they  constantly  preferred  the  death 
oi  cowards  and  of  slaves. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Tbree  6fst  Centuries  of  tbe  Bomaii  Empire. — ^Fram  tiie  Battle  of  Actium  to 
die  Bdgn  of  Conftuktine.^Uiiiiiteinipted  ProneM  o£  Decay.-— Thoe 
three  Coitiuiea  divided  into  four  Periods:  1.  of  uie  Jufian  Bace;  2.  of  the 
FlaTian;  3.  of  the  Sdldiers  of  Fortune;  4.  of  the  Colleagues,  or  Co»eni- 
peronir— StMe  of  Borne  under  the  Jufian  Family.— -limits  of  the  Empire 
neariy  unchangedd-— Mifitsiy  Force. — Arts.— literature. — ^Degraded  State 
of  the  People. — ^Virtuous  Emperors  of  the  Flavian  Bace. — Opulence  and 
Sfdendour  of  the  Provincial  Cities.-— Increasing  Disproportion  betweeD 
the  Wealth  of  the  few  and  the  Miseiy  of  the  mass.— Bapid  Dinnnution  of 
Population. — ^Difficulty  of  recruiting  the  Armies. — Deam  of  Commodus. 
— Commencement  of  third  Period.— Tyranny  and  Bapadty  of  the  Pneto- 
fians<— Civil  Wan. — Assassinations.— Successfiil  Invasion  «f  BariMoJans^— 
Judicious  liiKtaiy  Elections. — Diocletian. — Division  of  the  Empire  by  him 
into  four  Prefectures,  governed  by  two  August!  and  two  Cxsars. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  was 
the  condition,  what  were  the  internal  circumstances,  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century;  but,  in  order 
to  the  understanding  of  the  events  which  followed,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary briefly  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  our  readers  by  what 
steps,  by  what  series  of  revolutions,  the  empire  reached  that 
point  of  decline  of  which  we  have  tried  to  convey  some  idea. 
The  space  assigned  to  this  work  will  render  it  necessary  to  conr 
JftWBft  intft  ^T^  ^Kjpp»i>»>  tbree  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  exist- 
McTofuie  civilized  world;  three  centuries  and  a  half  prolific  in 
great  events  and  in  great  men,  many  of  whom  have,  probably* 
already  a  powerful  hold  on  the  imagination  of  our  readers.  In  a 
wotIl  professedly  treating  of  the  middle  ages,  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  the  long  decay  of  the  empire  which  preceded  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  since  that  reign  must  be  the  point  from  which  we 
start  Periiaps,  however,  by  strongly  marking  the  epochs  of  this 
long  history,  by  classifying  the  events  and  the  princes  which  give 
it  its  character  and  its  direction,  by  thus  reviving  the  recollec- 
tions which  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  with  their 
earlier  studies,  we  may  succeed  in  enabling  them  to  embrace 
with  a  glance  the  period  which  we  must  leave  behind  us,  but 
which  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  that  which  we  are 
about  to  follow  out  in  greater  detail. 

The  power  of  an  individual  had  been  definitively  established 
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over  the  Roman  world  by  the  victory  which  Octavius,  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Augustus,  obtained  over  Marc  Antho- 
ny at  Actium,  on  the  second  of  September  in  the  year  723  of 
Rome--4fairty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Constantine  the 
Great,  with  whom  we  shall  begin  our  narrative,  was  invested 
with  the  purple  in  Gaul,  a.  d.  306;  but  he  was  not  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  empire  unfii  the  year  323>-^three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 

During  this  Ipng  space  of  time,  the  feebleness  and  exhaustion 
of  the  Roman  emfrire  made  gradual'and  uninterrupted  progress. 
This  empire,  which  had  threatened  the  whole  earth  with  subju- 
gationt  which  had  united  civilization  to  extent,  wealth  to  milita- 
ry virtue,  talents  to  strength,  advanced  towards  its  downfal,  but 
with  unequal  stepsi  its  infirmities  were  not  always  the  same,  and 
the  calamities  which  threatened  it  changed  their  character  and 
aspect.  It  suffered  alternately  from  the  two  extremes  of  the  ex- 
cess and  the  dissolution  of  power:  it  paid  the  penalty  even  of  its 
prosperity.  Without  minutely  following  the  history  of  its  do- 
mestic tyrannies,  or  its  foreign  wars,  let  us  endeavour  to  trace 
this  change  in  its  character  in  the  series  of  events. 
.  These  three  centuries  and  a  half  may  be  divided  into  four  pe- 
riodSf  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  vices,  its  characteristic 
weaknesses;  each  of  which  contributed,  thou(^  in  a  different  man* 
ner,  to  the  grand  work  of  destruction  which  was  going  on.  We 
shall  deugnate  them  after  the  names  or  the  characters  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  empire;  since  the  whole  power  of  Rome  was  then 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  chiefs,  and  they  were  in  fact  the^sole 
r^resentatives  of  that  republic  whose  name  still  continued  to  be 
vainly  invoked.  The  first  period  is  that  oi  the  rogn  of  the  Ju- 
lian family,  from  the  year  30  before  Christ,  to  the  year  68  after 
his  nativity.  The  second  is  marked  by  the  reign  of  the  Flavian 
family,  which,  by  its  own  influence,  and  afterwards  by  adoption, 
kept  possession  of  the  throne  fitmi  the  year  69  to  192.  The 
third  is  that  of  the  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  alternately  wrested 
the  sceptre  from  each  other's  hands,  from  the  year  192  to  the  year 
284.  The  fourth  is  that  of  the  colleagues  who  divided  the  so- 
verdgnty,  without  dissolving  the  unity  of  the  empire,  from  the 
year  284  to  the  year  323. 

The  Julian  family  is  that  of  the  dictator  Caumr;  his  name  was 
transmitted,  by  adoption,  out  of  the  direct  line,  but  always  with- 
in the  circle  of  his  kindred,  to  the  five  first  heads  of  the  Roman 
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einpirej  AugnstoB  reigned  finom  the  jear  30  b.  o.  to  the  year  14 
rf  our  era;  Tiberius,  from  14  to  37  a.  d«;  Caligula,  from  S7  to 
41  j  Claudius*  from  41  to  54;  Nero*  fix>m  54  to  68.  Their  names 
alone,  with  the  ezceptkn  of  ike  first,  concerning  whom  there 
still  exists  some  diversitj  of  opinion,  recall  OTerj  thing  that  is 
shameful  aod  perfidious  in  ma&,«^*eyery  thing  that  is  atrocious 
in  the  abuse  of  .absolute  power.  Never  had  the  world  been  as* 
iounded  by  such  a  yarietj  aiui  enormity  of  crime;  never  had  so 
fatal  an  attack  been  made  on  every  virtue,  every  principle,  which 
men  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  reverence.  Outraged  na- 
ture seemed  to  deny  to  these  men  the  power  of  perpetuating  their 
race;  not  cme  of  them  left  children;  nevertheless,  the  order  of 
succession  among  them  was  legitimate,  according  to  the  meaning 
now  given  to  that  word.  The  first  head  of  that  house  had  been 
invested  with  supreme  power  by  the  sole  depoataries  of  the  na* 
tional  authority,  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome;  after  him 
the  transmissicm  of  the  sovereignty  was  always  regular,  confbrm- 
aUe  to  the  laws  of  iidieritance»  recognised  by  all  the  several  bo^ 
Aes  of  the  state,  and  was  not  (fispvted  by  any  pretender  to  tiie 
crown.  The  adoptive  son,  occupying  m  every  respect  ^e  place 
of  the  natural  son,  was  admitted,  without  hesitation  or  opposition^ 
to  the  place  of  his  father. 

During  this  period  of  ninety-eight  years,  die  limits  of  the  Ro« 
man  empire  remained  nearly  unchanged,  with  the  sole  ^tception 
of  the  ccmquest  of  Gh-eat  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Mi-^ 
litary  glory  had  overthrown  the  republic  and  raised  up  the  dicta- 
torship; the  attachment  of  the  soldiery  to  the  memory  of  the 
hero  who  had  led  them  on  to  battle,  had  founded  the  sovereignty 
of  his  fimiily;  but  Augustus  and  Tiberius,,  heirs  of  the  greatest 
military  power  which  the  world  had  ever  known,  dbtrusted,. 
while  thqr  caressed,  this  instrument  of  their  supremacy:  they 
owed  all  their  power  to  the  army;  they  feared  only  the  more  toi 
owe  their  rain  to  it.  They  wanted  the  selfish,  and  not  the  gene^^ 
reus,  passions  of  the  army.  They  dreadbd  the  virtuous  endiusi^ 
asm  which  is  easily  excited  among  large  bodies  of  men;  they  toofe 
care  to  economize  bodi  the  heroism  and  the  victmies  of  their  le- 
pons;  nor  would  they  give  them  leaders  whose  example  or  whose 
approbation  they  might  prefer  to  the  largesses  of  their  emperors«> 
Augustus  and  T|berius  would  not  attempt  what  the  Republicr 
would  have  acoompUshedf— what  Chariemagne  eftcted  with  fiu" 
inferior  meansy— ^  conquest  and  civilizatioB  of  Germany.^ 
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Thej  dioiight  they  had  done  enough  when  they  had  protected 
their  territory  with  a  strong  military  frontier,  against  neighboura 
who  regarded  war  as  a  Tiriue;  they  bequeathed  to  their  sacces- 
sors  all  the  dangers  of  attack  and  invasion. 
Y^.  At  this  epoch,  the  military  force  of  the  Roman  empire  consist* 
ed  of  thirty  legions.  The  complement  of  each,  including  its 
auxiliaries,  levied  from  among  the  allies  of  Rome,  was  1£,500 
men,  among  whom  were  reckoned  6000  men  of  that  admirable 
infantry  of  the  line,  so  heavily  armed,  yet  so  easily  disposable^ 
which  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world:  a  corps  of  Ro- 
man cavalry,  726  strong,  was  attached  to  it:  the  rest  was  com- 
posed of  auxiliary  troops,  and  wore  the  arms  of  the  several  coun- 
tries which  furnished  them.  In  time  of  peace,  the  l^ons  did 
not  inhabit  towns  or  fortresses:  they  occupied  intrenched  campa 
on  the  principal  frontiers,  where  no  civil  occupation  was  ever 
suffered  to  interfere  with  the  great  profession  of  arms;  where  the 
exercises  imposed  on  the  legionary  soldier,  to  fortify  his  body  and 
keep  him  in  full  activity  and  vigour,  had  always  war  for  th^  ob- 
ject; and  where  the  severity  of  discipline  was  never  relaxed. 
Three  of  these  legions  were  stationed  in  Britain,  south  of  the  Ca- 
ledonian wall;  five  in  Rhenish  Gaul;  eleven  on  the  Danube, 
from  its  source  in  Rhsetia  down  to  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea; 
flox  in  Syria,  and  two  in  Cappadocia,  for  the  defence  of  the  Per- 
sian frontier.  The  pacific  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  had  each  but  one  legion.  Italy  and  the  city  of  Rome,  on 
the  tranquillity  of  which  the  safety  of  the  emperor  depended, 
were  kept  in  awe  by  a  body  of  20,000  soldiers,  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  army  by  higher  pay,  by  the  emperor's  pecu- 
liar favour,  and  by  immunity  for  every  license.  They  were 
called  the  Praetorian  Guard;  they  were  encamped  without  the 
gates  of  Rome,  and  never  quitted  the  prsetorium  or  the  residence 
of  the  emperor.  The  aggregate  of  the  legions  formed  an  army 
of  375,000  men.  Including  the  praetorians,  the  entire  military 
establishment  of  the  empire,  at  its  greatest  power,  never  exceed- 
ed 400,000  men. 

The  domination  of  the  Julian  family  was  disastrous  to  Rome, 
to  the  senators,  to  all  men  distinguished  for  opulence,  for  moral 
elevation,  for  ambition,  or  for  attachment  to  the  memory  and  the 
&me  of  their  forefathera;  disastrous  to  all  the  antique  virtues  of 
Rome,  to  all  noble  sentiments  and  aspitations,  which  it  crushed 
and  stifled  for  ever.    But  the  provinces,  rarely  viaited  by  the 
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tn^Tors,  ntY6r  iiiTaded  by  the  barbaxianB,  enjoyed  all  the  ad* 
vantages  of  peace,  of  an  immense  commerce,  of  easy  and  safe 
communication,  of  laws  generally  equal  and  just.  In  times  of 
which  the  memory  is  almost  exclnsiTely  odious  and  shameful  for 
the  capital,  the  populaticm  of  the  recently  acquired  provinces'^ 
of  Graul  and  Spain,  for  instance,  which  had  been  almost  deras-* 
tated  or  reduced  to  slavery  at  the  time  of  their  conquest— rapid-* 
ly  recovered  and  increased  in  strength  and  numbers.  It  was  at 
this  and  the  subsequent  period  that  nTost  of  those  stately  cities 
which  adorned  the  provinces  were  built  or  enlarged;  that  the  arts 
of  Borne  and  of  Greece  were  borne  by  commerce  to  the  ends  of 
the  empire,  and  that  the  monuments  which  still  excite  our  won- 
do*,  which  throw  a  lustre  over  spots  unconsecrated  by  any  glo* 
rious  recollections,  bridges,  aqueducts,  circuses,  theatres,  were 
undertaken  or  constructed.  The  subjects  of  Rome  sought  to 
drown  all  thought  of  the  future;  to  forget  crimes  which  did  not 
reach  themselves;  to  sever  themselves  from  a  country  of  whose 
cbieft  they  could  not  think  without  blushing;  to  deter  their  chil- 
dren from  entering  on  any  public  career,  where  tiiey  would  be 
beset  by  dangers,  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  offered  them  by 
arts,  opulence,  and  leisure. 

Republican  sentiments  were  still  cherished  by  all  the  men  who 
possessed  the  public  confidence  and  esteem.  We  find  them  in 
all  their  pristine  energy  in  the  poet  Lucan,  in  the  historian  Taci' 
tns,  in  the  jurisconsult  Antistius  Labeo.  The  name  of  republic^ 
which  had  been  preserved;  the  laws  and  customs  of  ancient 
Bomai  many  of  which  still  subsisted,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
speak  of  the  past  otherwise  than  with  reverence.  Nevertheless, 
for  a  century,  during  which  four  etecrable  men  filled  the  throne, 
one  of  whom  was  an  i<fiot,  and  two  madmen,  not  one  important 
battle  was  fou^t  for  the  recovery  of  freedom,— no  revclt, — no 
civil  war.  "The  reason  for  this  is*  that  the  love  of  liberty  was 
confined  to  the  higher  aristocracy.  The  senators  knew  how  to 
die  with  sufBcient  courage  to  save  themselves  from  infamy;  but 
they  could  make  no  resistance.  The  people  of  Rome,  almost  en- 
tirely fed  by  the  largesses  of  the  emperors,  continually  amused 
and  intoxicated  by  shows  and  games,  locked  on  the  succesnve 
fall  of  the  heads  of  the  illustrious  men  they  had  feared  or  en- 
vied, as  another  variety  of  exhibition:  the  people  of  the  provinces* 
strangers  to  the  antique  liberty,  perceived  no  difference  between 
the  republic  and  the  empve;  the  army,  confounding  fidelity  to  a 
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standard  with  the  duty  of  citizens,  and  blind  obedience  with  pa- 
triotism,  attached  themselves  to  the  Julian  family  with  implicit 
and  unhesitating  devotion.    The  excesses  of  the  fury  and  frenzy 
of  Nero  at  length  brought  about  its  fall;  but  its  power  was,  ^vea 
then,  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was  the  attachment  of  the  sol- 
diery to  the  extinct  race  of  the  Julii  which  enkindled  the  first 
civil  war:  they  would  neither  have  the  republic,  nor  the  emperor 
chosen  by  the  senate.    As  no  law  nor  usage  existed  determining 
the  succession  to  the  sovereignty,  the  supreme  power  was  neces- 
sarily the  prey  of  the  strongest  or  the  most  dexterous.    Hach 
army  wished  to  invest  its  own  chief  with  the  purple-     Galba, 
Otho,  yitellius>  Vespasian,  and  other  less  fortunate  pretenders, 
struggled  for  supremacy;  but  the  habits  of  subordination  were 
still  so  strong,  that,  after  this  storm,  which  endured  scarcely 
eighteen  months,  every  thing  returned  into  its  wonted  order;  and 
the  senate,  the  provinces,  the  armies,  obeyed  the  conqueror  Ves- 
pasian, as  they  would  have  obeyed  one  of  Julian  blood. 

We  have  designated  the  second  period  of  the  empire  by  the 
name  of  the  Flavian  family-^the  family  of  Vespasian.  The  nine 
emperors  who  were  successively  invested  with  the  purple,  in  the 
space  of  the  123  years  from  his  accession^  were  not  all,  however, 
of  Flavian  race,  even  by  the  rites  of  adoption,  which,  in  Rome, 
was  become  a  second  nature;  but  the  respect  of  the  world  for 
the  virtues  of  Flavian  Vespasian  induced  ihem  all  to  assume  his 
name,  and  most  of  them  showed  themselves  wortliy  of  such  an 
affiliation. 

Vespasian  had  been  invested  with  the  purple  at  Alexandiia, 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  a.  d.  69:  he  died  in  79.  His  two  sons 
reigned  in  succession  after  him;  Titus,  from  79  to  81;  Domitian, 
from  81  to  96.  The  latter,  having  been  assassinated,  Nerva, 
then  an  old  man,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  senate  (a.  d.  96 
*-98.)  He  adopted  Trajan  (98—117;)  who  adopted  Adrian 
(117 — 1S8.)  Adrian  adopted  Antoninus  Pius  (1S8— 161;)  who 
adopted  Marcus  Aurelius  (161— -180;)  and  Commodus  succeeded 
his  father,  Marcus  Aurelius  (180 — 192.)  No  period  in  history 
presents  such  a  succession  of  good  and  great  men  upon  any 
throne:  two  monsters,  Domitian  and  Commodus,  interrupt  and 
terminate  it;  the  virtues  of  their  fiithers  could  not  save  them 
from  the  corrupting  eflfect  of  an  education  received  at  the 
foot  of  a  throne.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  natural  succession 
g^ve  but  one  single  virtuous  man  to  the  empire  of  the  woiid;**- 
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Titiis,  samamed  the  delight  of  mankind,  whose  shod;  reign,  how- 
ever, hardly  afforded  a  safficient  trial  of  his  character.  All  the 
others  were  called  to  the  throne  bj  a  glorious  election,  sanctioned 
bjthe  rites  of  adoption,  by  which  the  prince  consulted  the  public 
voice,  and  voluntarily  transmitted  his  sceptre  to  the  most  worthy. 

History  throws  little  light  on  this  period.  Abroad,  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Romans  were  confined  to  some  wars  against  the 
P^urtfaians,  which  produced  no  permanent  change  in  the  frontiers 
of  the  two  cimpires;  to  the  wars  of  Trajan  beyond  the  Danube, 
(a.  d.  10£— 107,)  in  which  he  conquered  Dacia,  now  Wallaclua 
and  Transylvania;  and  to  the  wars  of  Marcus  Aurelius  against 
the  Quadi  and  the  Marcomanni,  who  had  succeeded  in  forming  a 
confederation  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking  the  Roman  empire. 

The  pillars  of  Trajan  and  of  Antonine,  which  are  still  stand- 
ing and  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  are  monuments  of  diese  two 
glorious  expeditions.  At  home,  the  attention  of  historians  was 
exclusively  directed  to  the  imperial  palace;  and  they  had  only  to 
commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  subjects.  This  happiness,  the  result  of  universal  peace,  of 
equal  protection,  equal  security  for  all,  was,  doubtless,  great,  and 
has  been  often  celebrated.  One  symptom  of  it  was  a  fresh  dawn 
of  literature;  feeble,  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the  age  which 
has  lent  its  glory  to  the  name  of  Augustus,  ^ough  it  derived  all 
its  splendour  from  men  formed  during  the  latter  years  of  the  re- 
public. The  reign  of  Adrian  was  pecuUarly  marked  by  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  art;  those  of  the  Antonines,  by  great  ardour  in 
the  cultivation  of  philosophy.  Yet  in  these  123  years,  history 
records  few  acts  of  public  virtue,  few  noble  or  distinguished  cha- 
racters. 

This  was  the  period  at  which,  more  especially,  the  provincial 
cities  attained  the  highest  pitch  of  opulence,  and  were  adorned 
with  the  most  remarkable  edifices.  Adrian  had  a  strong  taste 
for  the  arts,  and  for  all  the  enjoyments  of  life;  he  was  continual- 
ly travelling  through  the  provinces  of  his  vast  empire;  he  ex- 
cited emulation  among  the  several  large  cities  and  the  wealthier 
citizens;  and  he  carried  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  Roman 
dominions  that  luxury  and  taste  for  decoration  which,  before  hi? 
time,  was  the  exclusive  distinction  of  those  magnificent  cities 
which  seemed  the  depositories  of  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

But  it  was  during  this  same  period  that  peace  and  prosperity 
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fiMtered  die  colossal  growth  of  a  few  fortunes^  of  those  lattfun- 
dia^  or  vast  domains,  which,  according  to  Piiny  the  elder,  were 
the  destruction  of  Italy  and  of  the  empire.  A  single  proprietor 
gradually  became  possessed  of  provinces  wliich  had  furnished  the 
republic  with  the  occasion  of  decreeing  more  than  one  triumph 
to  its  generals.  While  he  amassed  wealth  so  disproportionate  to 
the  wants  of  a  single  man,  he  cleared  all  the  country  he  got  with* 
in  his  grasp,  of  that  numerous  ^md  respectable  class  of  indepen- 
dent cultivators,  hitherto  so  happy  in  their  mediocrity.  Where 
thousands  of  free  citizens  had  formerly  been  found  ready  to  de- 
fend the  soil  they  tilled  with  their  own  hands,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  slaves.  Even  this  miserable  population  rapidly  dimi* 
nished,  because  its  labour  was  too  expensive;  and  the  proprietor 
found  it  answer  better  to  turn  his  land  into  pasture.  The  fertile 
jGields  of  Italy  ceased  to  supply  food  for  their  inhabitants;  the 
provisioning  of  Rome  depended  on  fleets,  which  brought  com 
from  Sicily,  from  Egypt,  and  from  Africa:  from  the  capital  to 
the  uttermost  provinces,  depopulation  followed  in  the  train  of 
overgrown  wealth;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  pros- 
perity, before  a  single  barbarian  had  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  that  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  the  legions  begaa  to  be 
felt.  In  the  war  against  the  Quadi  and  the  Marcomanni,  which 
was  preceded  by  so  long  a  peace,  Marcus  Aurelius  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  enrolling  the  slaves  and  tlie  robbers  of  Rome* 
The  frontier  provinces,  those  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians,  those  which  suflTered  the  most  from  the  presence  and 
the  military  vexations  of  the  legions,  did  not  suffer  so  much  from 
the  rapid  decline  of  population,  and  of  the  warlike  virtues,  as 
the  more  wealthy  provinces  of  the  interior.  The  levies  of  troops 
were  no  longer  made  in  Rome;  they  were  raised  almost  exclu- 
sively in  northern  Gaul,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 
This  long  Illyrian  frontier,  in  particular,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies preserved  the  reputation  of  furnishing  more  soldiers  to  the 
empire  than  all  the  rest  of  the  provinces  combined.  This  bor- 
der country  had  offered  little  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of  Ro- 
man senators:  they  cared  not  to  have  their  property  in  a  province 
eonstantiy  harassed  by  the  enemy.  The  land  which  the  senators 
would  not  buy,  remained  in  the  possession  of  its  old  proprietors; 
there,  consequentiy,  a  population,  numerous,  free,  robust,  and 
hardy,  still  maintained  itself.  It  long  furnished  the  army  with 
soldiers;  it  soon  supplied  it  with  chie&. 
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Historjy  which,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  mrelj  fixes 
our  Attention  on  any  individual,  has,  however,  celebrated  the  vtr- 
tnes,  and  still  more  the  munificence,  of  a  subject  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  Herodes  Atticus,  consul  in  the  year  143.  He  lived  almost 
constantly  at  Athens,  in  philosophical  retirement.  Several  of  the 
monuments  with  which  he  adorned  die  cities  situated  in  tiie  midst 
of  his  immeny  domains,  are  still  standing:  they  give  us  some 
idea,  not  only  of  die  Hberality»  but  of  the  wealth  of  ^^man  of 
that  period:  and  every  province  contained  some  citizen  who  re* 
sembled  Herod  in  magnificence.  Adrian  appointed  him  prefect 
of  the  free  cities  of  Asia.  He  obtained  from  that  emperor  s 
grant  of  3,000,000  drachmas  (100,000/.)  for  the  construction  of 
an  aqueduct  at  the  city  of  Troy;  but,  to  render  it  more  magnifi** 
cent,  he  doubled  the  sum  from  his  own  private  fortune.  At 
Athens,  where  he  presided  over  the  public  games,  he  built  a  sta<* 
dinm  of  white  marble,  600  feet  in  length,  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  contain  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Shortly  afterwards, 
having  lost  his  wife  Regilla,  he  consecrated  to  her  memory  a  the* 
atre  which  was  unmatched  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire. 
The  only  timber  used  was  cedar,  which  was  exquisitely  carved. 
The  Odeon,  built  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  fallen  into  ruin:  He- 
rodes^ Atticus  rebuUt  it,  at  his  own  cost,  in  all  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. Greece  was  likewise  indebted  to  him  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  theatre  at  Corinth;  for  a  stadium  at  Delphi;  a  bath 
at  Thermopylas;  and  Italy  for  an  aqueduct  at  Canusium.  Many 
other  cities  of  Epinis,  Thessalia,  Eubcsa,  Boeotia,  and  Pelopon- 
nesus, were  likewise  adorned  through  his  liberality.  We  cannot 
refuse  the  tribute  of  praise  due  to  this  illustrious  citizen,  but  we 
must  pity  the  country  where  such  fortunes  can  be  accumulated; 
wfaera  one  man  of  enormous  wealth,  and  thousands  of  dependent 
slaves,  must  have  taken  the  place  of  millions  of  men,  free,  hap- 
py, and  virtuous. 

The  tyranny  of  Coii^modus,  the  last  of  the  Aavii,  his  vices 
and  his  abominations,  were  punished  by  the  domestic  assassina- 
tion which  delivered  the  world  of  a  monster.  But  with  his  death 
(December  31, 19£)  commenced  the  third  and  most  calamitous 
period;  that  which  we  have  characterized  as  the  period  of  up- 
starts—soldiers of  fortune,  who  usurped  the  imperial  poweir.  It 
lasted  ninety-two  years,  a.  n.  192 — ^284.  During  that  time  thir- 
ty-two  empermrs,  and  twenty-seven  pretenders  to  the  empire,  al- 
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tematelj  hurled  each  other  from  the  throne  by  incessant  civil 
warfare.  It  was  during  this  period  that  we  find  the  praetorians 
putting  the  soverdgnty  of  the  world  to  auction;  the  legions  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  disputing  the  fatal  honour  of  decorating 
with  the  purple  the  chiefs  who  soon  perished  by  assassination; 
men  taken  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  without  genius,  with- 
out education,  raised  by  the  brutal  caprice  of  their  comrades 
above  all  ttat  the  world  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  reve- 
rence. Such  was  the  Moor  Macrinus,  who,  in  217,  succeeded  to 
Caracalla,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.  Such  was  the 
Goth  Maximin,  distinguished  only  by  his  gigantic  stature,  his  igt 
norance,  his  strength,  and  his  brutality;  who  was,  in  like  manner, 
the  assassin  and  {he  successor  of  Alexander  Severus,  (a.  d.  255.) 
Such  was  the  Arab  Philip,  a  robber  by  education  and  profesdon, 
and  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  Gordian. 

When  an  absolute  monarch  is  hurled  from  the  throne  in  con- 
sequence of  his  tyranny,  and  dies  witliout  natural  heirs,  their  ex- 
ists neither  law  nor  public  opinion  according  to  which  the  trans- 
mission of  power  may  be  regulated;  there  is  no  authority  gene- 
rally recognised  as  legitimate.  Force  alone  decides;  and  what 
force  has  raised,  force  is  just  as  likely  to  overthrow.  Despotism, 
therefore,  gives  a  character  of  greater  distrust  and  greater  cruel- 
ty to  civil  war,  and  to  those  who  direct  it;  rince  it  eradicates 
every  feeling  of  duty  which  might  serve  as  a  protection  to  them- 
selves or  to  their  adversaries.  Ninety-two  years  of  nearly  in- 
cessant civil  war  taught  the  world  on  what  a  frail  and  unstable 
foundation  the  virtue  of  the  Antonines  had  reared  the  felicity  of 
the  empire.  The  people  took  no  share  whatever  in  these  intes- 
tine warsf  the  sovereignty  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  le- 
gions, and  they  disposed  of  it  at  their  pleasure;  while  the  cities, 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  pretenders,  having  neither  garri- 
sons,  fortificaticms,  nor  armed  population,  awaited  the  decisions 
of  the  legions  without  a  thought  of  resistance.  Yet  their  help- 
less and  desfAcable  neutrality  did  not  save  them  from  the  feroci- 
ty or  the  rapacity  of  the  combatants,  who  wanted  other  enemies 
than  soldiers,  richer  plunder  than  that  of  a  camp;  and  the  slight- 
est mark  of  favour  shown  by  a  city  to  one  pretender  to  the  em- 
pire, was  avenged  by  his  successful  competitor  by  military  exe- 
cutions, and  often  by  the  sale  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens 
as  slaves. 

The  very  soldiers  were  sometimes  weary  of  their  own  tyran- 
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nj.    They  hid  not  a  sia^e  Romaii  settlement)  no  memory  of  li- 
berty or  of  the  republic;  no  reyer^ice  for  the  senate  or  for  the 
laws.    Their  sole  notion  of  legitimate  government  was  the  inhe- 
ritance of  power;  but^  during  this  disastrous  period,  every  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  was  ca- 
lamitous.   To  that,  the  empire  owed  the  ferocity  of  Caracalla, 
son  of  Septimius  Severus  (a.  n.  211—217;)  the  pollution  <^  He- 
liogabalus,  his  nephew  (a.  d.  218—829;)  and  the  incapacity  of 
Gallienus,  son  of  Valerius  (a.  d.  253— £68.)    The  name  of  €ial- 
lienus  is  associated  with  the  shameful  period  in-which  Rome, 
heretofore  the  terror  of  the  barbarians^  began  to  tremble  before 
them.    The  legions,  enfeebled,  and  reduced  to  less  than  6000 
men,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers,  and  o|^sed  to  each 
other  in  continually  renewed  conflicts.    Their  discipline  was  ut- 
terly destroyed;  their  leaders  ndther  merited  nor  obtained  their 
confidence.    After  a  defeat,  it  was  found  impossible  to  recruit 
the  army;  at  the  moment  of  an  attack  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  they  could  be  induced  to  march.   The  barbarians,  wit- 
nesses of  this  anarchy  and  of  these  conflicts,  no  longer  beholding 
on  their  frontiers  those  formidable  camps  of  l^ons  which  had 
BO  long  held  th«n  in  awe,  as  if  by  common  consent,  made  in- 
cursions at  all  points  at  once^  from  the  extremities  of  Caledonia 
to  those  of  Persia. 

The  Franks,  a  new  confederation  of  Grermanic  tribes,  who  had 
established  themselves  near  the  mouths  of  the  Riiine,  ravaged 
the  whole  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  a  part  of  Africa,  fh>m  the  year 
253  to  268.    The  AUemanni,  another  new  confederation,  estab- 
lished on  the  Upper  Rhine,  traversed  Rhaetia,  and  advanced  as 
fiur  as  Ravenna,  (ullaging  Italy  in  their  course.  The  Goths,  after 
driving  the  Romans  out  of  Dacia,  pillaged  Mcesia,  massacred 
100,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philippopolis  in  Thrace;  then, 
spreading  along  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  ventured  upon  this  un- 
known sea  in  vessels  they  had  taken  from  maritime  towns,  plun- 
dered the  cities  of  Colchis  and  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length  pene- 
trated, by  the  Bosphoms  and  the  Hellespont,  into  foeece,  which 
they  laid  waste  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.    At  the  same 
time,  the  Persians  of  the  new  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides  menaced 
the  East.    Sapor  (or,  according  to  Persian  pronunciation.  Shah 
Poor,)  had  conquered  Armenia.    The  emperor  Valerian,  father 
and  colleague  of  Gallienus,  marched  to  meet  him  in  Mesopota- 
mia.   He  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  in  the  year  260.  The 
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Fenian  monarch  then  ravaged  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadoeiaj 
and  his  progress  was  oAlj  arrested  on  the  confines  of  Aiabia^  by 
Odenatusy  the  wealthy  senator  of  Palmyra,  and  his  wife,  the  ce- 
lebrated Zenobia. 

This  first  universal  <&comfiture  of  the  Roman  arms,  coming 
after  sach  unrivalled  pow^  and  success,  gave  a  blow  to  the  em- 
pire from  which  it  never  recovered.  In  all  their  invasions,  the 
barbarians  preserved  the  recollection  of  the  long  terrors  and  the 
long  resentment  with  which  the  Romans  had  inspired  them. 
Their  hatred- was  still  too  fresh  and  fervent  to  allow  them  to 
show  any  pity  to  their  vanquished  foes.  Till  then  they  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  Romans  but  their  soldiers;  but  when  they  sudden- 
ly penetrated  into  the  midst  of  these  magnificent  and  popi^loos 
cities,  at  first  they  feared  that  they  should  be  crushed  by  a  mul- 
titude so  superior  to  their  own;  but,  when  they  saw  and  under- 
stood the  cowardice  of  these  enervated  masses,  their  fear  was 
changed  into  the  deepest  scorn.  Their  cruelty  was  in  proportion 
to  these  two  sentiments,  and  their  object  was  rather  destruction 
than  conquest  The  population,  which  had  been  thinned  by  the 
qieration  of  wealth  and  luxury,  was  now  farther  reduced  by  that 
of  poverty.  The  human  species  seemed  to  vanish  before  the 
sword  of  the  barbarians.  Sometimes  they  massacred  all  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town;  sometimes  they  sent  them  into  slavery,  far 
from  the  country  of  their  birth.  After  such  calamities,  fresh 
fears,  fresh  oppression,  fresh  miseries,  effectually  checked  the 
growth  of  the  population.  Vast  deserts  formed  themselves  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  and  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  em- 
perors endeavoured  to  entice  new  colonies  to  settle  there. 

The  military  elections,  however,  which  had  brought  the  empire 
into  so  perilous  a  condition,  at  length  furnished  it  with  defenders. 
The  formidable  armed  democracy  which  had  consulted  only  its 
cupidity  or  its  caprice,  in  investing  its  unworthy  Getvourites  with 
the  purple,  so  long  as  its  sole  object  was  to  share  the  spoil  of  the 
state;  when  its  own  safe^  was  threatened,  its  own  existence 
compromised,  together  with  that  of  the  empire,  had  at  least  a 
distinct  perception  of  the  sort  of  merit  which  might  avail  to  save 
it.  Without  great  military  talents  it  was  impossible  to  gain  the 
esteem  of  the  Roman  army,  even  in  its  decline.  When  the  sol- 
diers viranted  great  men,  they  knew  where  to  find  them;  and,  to 
keep  the  barbarians  in  cheeky  they  at  length  made  elections 
which  did  them  honour. 
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It  was  the  soldiery  that  elected  Claadhig  (a.  d.  268 — STO,) 
who  obtained  so  great  a  victory  over  the  Goths,  and  for  a  time 
saved  the  empire;  Aurelian  (a.  n.  270— 275,)  who  re-established 
the  unity  of  power,  and  crushed  all  rival  pretensions  to  the 
ihrone,  which  had  divided  the  army  and  the  provinces;  who  sub- 
jvgated  the  East,  and  led  captive  that  Zenobia  who  had  carried 
Greek  civilization  to  Palmyra,  and  had  accustomed  Arabs  to 
triumph  over  Romans  and  Persians.  It  was  the  soldiery  that 
chose  Tacitus,  whose  virtues  were  manifest  even  in  a  reign  of 
SIX  months  (a.  d.  275;)  Probus  (a.  n.  276—282,)  who  defeated 
neariy  all  the  German  tribes  in  succession,  and  drove  them  out 
of  Gaul  and  the  provinces  of  the  Danube.  Lastly,  it  was  the 
soldiery  who  gave  the  crovrn  to  Diocletian,  who  put  an  end  to 
this  long  period  of  anarchy.  This  succession  of  great  captuns 
snfitciently  proved  that  valour  was  not  extinct;  that  military  ta- 
lents were  still  at  command;  and  tiiat  the  soldiers,  when  they 
really  wished  to  save  the  state,  were  no  bad  judges  of  the  quali- 
ties demanded  by  the  public  weal. 

But  such  a  succession  of  invasions  and  civil  wars,  so  much 
suffering,  disorder,  and  crime,  had  brought  the  empire  into  a 
state  of  mortal  languor,  from  which  it  never  revived.    The  ne- 
cessities of  the  state  had  increased  with  its  dangers.     The  im- 
poverished- provinces  were  compelled  to  double  the  taxes,  which 
had  been  too  heavy  for  ihem  even  in  their  greatest  prosperity; 
survivcNTS  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dead.     The  distress  and 
despair  which  nqjed  the  peasantry  to  abandon  their  land  and 
seek  refuge  in  flight,  constantly  increased,  and  the  deserts  spread 
with  frightful  rapidity.    The  wise  and  victorious  Probus  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  repeopling  his  provinces  with  the 
enemies  he  had  subdued,  and  of  recruiting  his  legions  with  cap- 
tives.   He  transported  a  colony  of  Vandals  into  England;  he 
planted  Gepidae  tfn  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  Franks  on  those  of 
the  Danube;  other  Franks  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Bastamse  in 
Thrace:  but,  though  he  took  care  to  place  each  barbarous  nation 
at  an  immense  distance  from  its  home,  with  very  few  exceptions 
they  soon  disdained  the  enjoyments  of  civilized  life  which  were 
cA^red  them,  and  the  lands  which  were  allotted  to  them;  they 
revolted,  plundered  the  unarmed  natives  of  the  province,  crossed 
the  empire  in  every  direction,  and,  at  length,  regained  their  natal 
soil.    The  most  daring  of  diese  rebellions  was  that  of  the  Franks 
settted  on  the  Kuxine.    They  seized  some  vessels  in  a  port  of 
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the  Black  Sea,  descended  the  Hellespont,  pOlaged  Greece  and 
8icil  J,  Buled  through  the  Straits  of  Cadiz,  and,  after  laying  vraste 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Gaol,  landed  in  Friesland  amid  thttr 
kindred  tribes. 

Probus  had  likewise  required  from  the  Germans  an  annoal 
levy  of  6000  recruits,  whom  he  incorporated  into  the  different 
legions.  It  was  his  endeavour,  as  he  said,  that  the  Roman 
should  feel  the  aid  of  the  barbarian,  but  dhould  not  see  it.  But 
a  disgraceful  succour  cannot  long  be  concealed.  The  Roman 
saw  that  the  barbarian  was  capable  of  occupying  his  place  in  the 
camp,  and  gladly  threw  aside  his  buckler.  By  a  scandalous  de- 
cree, Gallienus  had  forbidden  the  senators  to  senre  in  the  army; 
nor  did  one  of  them,  either  during  his  reign  or  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors, ever  protest  against  this  degrading  exclusion,  though  it 
deprived  them  of  all  share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and  of  all  chance  of  ascending  the  throne.  From  that  time  the 
highest  class  of  society  ceased  to  be  respected  by  others,  or  by 
itself.  It  sought  only  to  lose  all  thought  of  the  evils  which  be- 
set the  state,  in  vice  and  dissipation;  luxury  and  effeminacy  in- 
creased with  the  public  calamities;  and  those  whom  fate  threat- 
ened with  the  most  intense  sufferings,  sought  no  better  prepara- 
tion for  them  than  in  the  most  shameful  pleasures. 

We  have,  at  length,  come  to  the  fourth  period,  the  last  of  those 
into  which  we  divided  the  history  of  the  empire-^that  of  the 
colleagues  who  shared  the  sovereignty  from  the  year  284  to  the 
year  338.  It  is  shorter  than  those  which  preceded  it*  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  pass  over  it  more  briefly;  the  rather,  that  a  part 
of  this  period  will  require  our  attention  hereafter. 

Diocletian,  who  was  proclumed  emperor  by  the  army  of  Per- 
sia, on  the  irth  of  September,  284,  was  an  Illyrian  soldier,  whose 
parents  were  slaves,  and  who  had  probably 4>een  a  slave  himself 
in  his  youth.  This  man,  whose  own  strength  had  enabled  him  to 
ascend  from  the  most  abject  to  the  highest  station  in  society, 
proved  to  the  world  that  he  was  still  more  distinguished  for  the 
vigour  of  his  genius,  the  prudence  of  his  counsels,  his  empire 
over  his  own  passions  and  over  the  minds  of  others,  than  by  his 
personal  bravery.  He  felt  that  the  empire,  decrepit  and  totter- 
ing on  its  ancient  base,  required  a  new  form,  a  new  constitu- 
tion. Neither  his  servile  birth,  his  education,  nor  the  examjdes 
he  saw  around  him,  were  of  a  kind  to  inspire  him  with  much 
esteem  for  men.    He  expected  little  from  them.    He  did  not 
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ewen  appear  to  anderetand  that  liberty  which  had  once  inspired 
the  Romans  with  such  h^^ic  valoun  All  the  recollections  of 
die  repoblic  were  degraded  and  defaced,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
tarn  tliem  to  viy  advantage:  he  aaw  nothing  bnt  the  danger  of 
the  inTasion  of  barbarians;  he  thought  of  nothing  but  the  means 
•f  resistanoe;  and  he  organized  a  miiitarj  government,  strong, 
prompt,  and  energetic  But  he  reflected  that  the  head  of  such  a 
gOFemm«it  was  placed,  by  his  very  isolation,  by  the  immense  dis- 
tance that  severed  him  firom  all  other  men,  in  a  situation  of  pe- 
cnliar  peril;  and  that  community  of  interest,  combination  for  mu- 
tnal  defence,  was  the  basis  of  all  secnrity.  He,  therefore,  asso- 
ciated with  himself  colleagues  in  whom  he  hoped  to  find  defenders 
in  time  of  danger,  and  avengera  if  he  fell.  Thus  he  founded  a 
despotism  on  that  balance  of  power  which  is  the  essence  of  fi:ee 
government.' 

To  this  end  he  traced  that  division  of  the  empire,  which  we 
have  already  described,  into  the  four  great  prefectures  of  Gaul, 
niyricam,  Italy,  and  the  East  He  intrusted  the  administration 
of  the  two  most  peaceful,  rich,  and  civilized,  Italy  and  the  East, 
to  two  Augusti,  while  two  Caesars  were  called  to  defend  Gaul 
and  niyricum.  He  offered  the  two  Caesars,  as  a  definite  and  le- 
gitimate object  of  ambition,  the  succession  of  the  two  Augusti, 
to  uriiom  they  were  bound  by  rites  of  adoption.  All  the  armies 
being  thus  attached  to  his  system,  and  commanded  by  his  col- 
leagues, he  had  no  longer  to  dread  revolt.  He  gave  them  a  new 
€irganization  and  'new  names;  he  strengthened  their  discipline, 
while  he  made  some  concessions  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  by 
lightening  their  armour  and  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  ca- 
valry and  light  infantry  to  the  infantry  of  the  line.  With  these 
new  armies  he  drove  tlie  barbarians  beyond  the  frontiers  at  all 
points,  and  once  more  rendered  the  empire  formidable.  Diocle- 
tian reserved  to  himself  the  government  of  the  East.  He  estab- 
lished Us  court,  not  at  Antioch,  though  that  was  the  capital  of 
tiie  prefiBctnre,  but  at  Nicomedia  on  the  Propontis,  nearly  oppo- 
nto  the  qiot  on  which  Constantinople  was  afterwards  built.  He 
affected  an  oriental  splendour,  which  was  neither  in  keeping  with 
Ua  soldier-like  habits,  nor  with  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  cha- 
racter. He  gave  Italy  to  Augustus  M&dmian,  an  Illyrian  pea- 
sant like  himself,  and  his  old  companion  in  arms,  whom  he  com- 
misiioned  to  humble  the  senate  and  city  of  Rome.  Caesar  Gale- 
riiis  waa  charged  with  the  government  of  Illyrionm,  and  Caesar 
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Conatantius  Chlorua  with  that  of  Gaul.   Despotism*  which  traiiis 
men  to  r^ard  all  resistance  as  a  crime,  or  as  a  dangerous  reyolt* 
renders  them  cruel  and  sanguinary.    The  soldier-like  education 
of  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues,  the  rank  whence  they  had  been 
elevated,  the  habit  of  seeing  blood  flow,  increased  this  ferocity. 
The  government  of  the  colleagues  was  stained  with  numerous 
executions;  but  die  character  of  these  acts  of  violence  was  not 
the  same  as  that  of  the  atrocities  of  the  earlier  Caesars.    In  Ti- 
berius and  his  successors,  we  find  that  cruelty  which  is  almost 
invariably  united  with  cowardice  and  effeminacy;  in  Diocletian 
and  his  colleagues,  that  ferocity  which  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  often  display  in  their  abuse  of  power.    Maximian  and 
Galerius  had  preserved  all  the  habits  of  brutal  and  illiterate  pea* 
sants.     Severus  and  Maximin,  who  were  afterwards  joined  to 
them  in  power,  were  from  the  same  class.     Constantino  Chlorus 
alone  belonged  to  a  more  distinguished  family,  aUd  in  him  we  find 
proofs  of  more  humane  sentiments. 

It  was  much  more  the  indignation  which  all  resistance,  all  in- 
dependence  of  mind,  excite  in  tyrants,  than  any  superstitions 
prejudice,  that  induced  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues  to  set  on 
foot  a  violent  persecution  of  the  Christians.    The  new  religion 
had  spread  in  silence,  and  had  made  considerable  progress 
throughout  the  Roman  empire;  though  it  liad  hardly  excited  the 
attention  of  the  government,  or  that  of  the  Roman  historians, 
who,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  seem  hardly  to  have  re- 
marked its  existence.    It  had  had  no  share  in  the  revolutions, 
no  public  or  political  influence;  the  philosophers  had  not  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  engage  in  controversies  with  obscure  sec- 
taries.   The  priests  of  the  ancient  gods  were  doubtiess  indig- 
nant at  seeing  their  altars  n^lected  by  a  set  of  men  who  were 
daUy  becoming  more  numerous;  but  these  priests  did  not  form  a 
body  in  the  state.    Those  of  each  divinity  thought  they  had 
separafe  interests;  they  had  little  influence,  and  small  means 
of  injuring.  The  first  persecutions,  therefore,  as  they  are  called, 
were  little  more  than  random  acts  of  violence,  extending  to  few 
victims,  and  over  a  short  space  of  time.    But  when  brutal  sol- 
diers* impatient  of  all  opposition,  had  been  invested  with  the 
purple,  and  when  order  had  been  suflkientiy  re-established 
throughout  the  empire  for  them  to  perceive  all  that  transgressed 
the  limits  of  despotism,  they  were  indignant  at  the  eidstence  ef 
a  new  religion,  as  a  violatiim  of  uniformity  of  cbedience.    They 
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lodced  upon  it  much  more  as  a  breach  of  ^acipline,  than  of 
petj;  and  they  persecuted  the  ChristianSy  not  aa  enemies  to 
their  gods,  but  as  rebels  to  their  own  authority.  The  more  ab- 
solute they  were,  the  more  exasperated  were  they  at  that  new 
power  of  the  soul  which  retidered  it  ^insensible  to  pain,  trium- 
phant in  torture;  which  calmly  and  unresistingly  rose  above  the 
xeacfa  ct  their  power.  The  struggle  between  the  fiiry  of  des- 
potism and  the  heroism  of  conviction,  between  executioners  and 
martyrs,  is  worthy  of  eternal  reaembranoe.  It  endured,  with 
litde  interruption,  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  period,  or  the  union 
(xf  the  wh<de  empire  under  Censtantiiie. 

Diocletian,  as  if  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  system  of  go- 
Temment  of  which  be  was  the  author,  determined  to  become, 
as  it  were,  witness  of  his  own  succession.    In  his  four-headed 
despotism  he  had  reckoned  on  what  he  had  found  in  himself— 
the  ascendency  of  superior  genius  over  ordinary  men.    So  long 
as  he  retained  the  purple,  he  was  the  real,  the  only  head  of  the 
government.    When  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world,  and 
to  call  the  two  Cssars,  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  to 
the  places  of  the  Augusti,  he  had  sufficient  influence  over  his 
colleague,  Maximian,   (though   by  no    means  disgusted  with 
power,)  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  the  purple  at  Milan,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  305,  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself  resigned  it  at 
Nicomedia.     With  a  strength  of  mind  which  absolute  sway 
had  not  enfeebled,  he  confined  himself  for  nine  years  within 
the  narrow  enclosure  of  private  life,  without  evincing  a  regret; 
and  found  in  the  care  of  his  garden  at  Salona,  a  serenity  and 
content  which  he  had  never  known  as  emperor.    But,  from  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  the  division  of  the  sovereign  power 
brought  about  its  ruin.     During  the  republic,  the  consuls  had 
shared  the  command  of  the  armies  without  jealousy,  because 
both  were  subject  to  a  superior  powei>-that  of  the  senate  and 
the  people*    In  like  manner  the  colleagues  of  Diocletian  had 
always  felt  that  in  him  alone  resided  the  whole  miyesty  of  an- 
dent  Bome;  but  as  soon  as  they  rec<^;nised  nothing  above  them- 
selves, they  thought  only  of  their  personal  g^:eatness;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  fourth  period,  as  we  shall  contemplate  it  during 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  tumult  and 
intestine  warfare. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Btib«naii8  anterior  to  iht  Foarth  Onbuy— 'BcTiew  of  die  Bariianai  Na- 
tions botdering  on  the  Roman  Teiritoiy — 1.  Baibariani  of  Africat  Bere- 
beri,  Gctidi,  Moon. — 2.  Of  Aaa;  Arabs. — Splendour  of  Palmj^ni. — Zc- 
Bobia.— Parthian  £mpire.-«Bevolt  of  the  Perdana.-— Thdr  imperfect  Ci- 
▼Uisatian. — ^Armenians.— Scytlnana,  or  Tartars. — ^Their  unaltered  Cfaaiao- 
ter.— Wariike  Habits  of  Nomadic  Tribes.— Overthrow  of  the  Empire  <£ 
the  Huns  by  the  8ienpi»  Cause  of  their  Mig^nition  westward.— Ajsna. — 
TaifidK.— ^.  Baibaroos  Nations  of  Eurc^e. — ^Three  great  Tribes^  GeltB» 
Sbiyonions^  Germans. — ^Extent  of  Teiritory,  Habits^  and  Religion  of  the 
Cdts.— Slavonic  Tribes.^4vennanic  THbes.-— Influence  of  their  Manners 
«iid  Institutions  on  modem  Europe. — ^Thor  Superiority  to  the  other 
Bace8.-^haracter  and  Habits.— Attachment  to  >YeedonL — ^Political  In- 
stitutioos. — ^Kings. — ^Popubr  Assemblies. — Bererence  Ibr  Women. — Re- 
ligio«. 

We  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  nar- 
row limits  prescribed  to  us>  to  place  before  our  readers  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  that  part  of  the  human  species  over  which 
civilization  had  been  diffused  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  arms. 
This  vast  population  was  subject  to  laws  still  in  force  in  our  own 
tribunals;  it  had  begun  to  acknowledge  the  religion  we  still  pro- 
fess; it  studied,  and  strove  to  imitate,  the  same  master-pieces  of 
literature  and  art  which  are  still  the  objects  of  our  highest  admi- 
ration; in  the  culture  of  the  mental  faculties  it  pursued  a  system 
from  which  we  have  not  widely  deviated.  Even  the  manners  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  had  considerable  resem- 
blance to  our  own. 

We  must  now  transfer  our  attention  to  another  important  por- 
tion of  mankind: — ^to  that  which  was  included  under  the  common 
denomination  of  barbarian;  and  which,  at  a  period  whose  events 
we  are  about  to  trace,  utterly  overthrew  that  government  which 
the  civilized  world  had  so  long  obeyed.  From  the  time  of  this 
great  revolution,  a  new  race  of  men  took  possession  of  the  re- 
gions we  now  inhabit,  bringing  with  them  other  laws,  other  reli- 
gious opinions,  other  mannersi  other  notions  of  the  perfection  of 
man,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  ends  to  be  sought  in  educa- 
tion. The  intermixture  of  the  two  races  was  not  accomplished 
till  after  long  sufferings,  nor  without  the  destruction  of  a  great 
part  of  that  progress  towards  improvement  which  numkind  had 
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made  daring  a  course  of  ages.  It  was,  however,  this  intermix- 
ture which  made  ns  what  we  are:  we  are  hdrs  of  the  doable  in- 
heritance of  the  Romans  and  the  barbariansf.  we  have  engrafted 
the  laws,  institutions,  manners,  and  opinicms  of  the  one  race  on 
those  of  the  other*  If  we  would  know  ourseWes,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  studj  of  our  progenitors;  ot  those  who  transmitted 
to  us  their  culture,  no  less  than  of  those  who  sougiit  to  de-* 
stroyit. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  pass  in  review  the  various  tribes  of  the 
whole  civilized  world;  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  those 
who  came  into  collision  with  the  Roman  worid;  who  were  pre- 
paring to  appear  as  actors  in  the  terrible  drama  we  are  about  to 
behold*  We  shall  have  veiy  few  names  of  illustrious  indivi- 
duals, very  few  dates,  with  which  to  encumber  the  memory  of 
our  readers*  The  state  of  savage  man  must  be  studied  as  part 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  species;  but  it  is  subject  to  few  di- 
versities, or  those  diversities  are  of  a  kind  easily  to  dude  our 
observation.  History  begins  with  civilization*  So  long  as  man 
has  to  struggle  with  physical  wants,  he  concentrates  his  whole 
attention  on  the  present;  for  him  there  is  no  past,  no  memory  of 
events,  no  hbtory.  Not  only  the  migrations  of  tribes,  the  vir- 
tues, the  errors,  or  the  crimes  of  thdr  leaders,  are  not  handed 
down  from  age  to  age;  their  internal  policy,  their  manners,  even 
at  the  moment  of  their  coming  in  contact  with  civilized  nations^ 
are  very  imperfectly,  often  rerj  unfiuthfully,  represented*  Tlie 
barbarians  did  not  describe  themselves;  they  have  left  no  record 
of  their  own  sentiments,  or  of  their  own  thoughts;  and  those 
who  have  described  them  saw  them  through  the  medium  of  their 
prejudices*  In  order  to  introduce  some  arrangement  into  our 
ranarks  on  the  barbarous  nations  which  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire,  we  shall  foUow  the  firontier  line  of 
that  empire;  setting  out  from  the  southern  point,  and  proceeding 
eastward  and  along  the  north*  We  shall  thus  pass  in  review  the 
border  nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  nations  which  exercised  the  least  influence  over  the  des- 
tinies of  Rome,  and  end  with  the  most  important.  l^oHowing 
tUs  order,  we  find  the  Gadtuli,  the  Moors,  the  Acaba,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Armenians,  the  Nomadic  or  shepherd  tribes  of  Tartaiy» 
and  the  three  main  stems  or  races  of  ancient  Europe,  the  Celtic 
or  Keltic,  the  Slavonic,  and  the  Teutonic  w  GermamQ. 

The  most  obscure  and  feeble  among  the  neighbours  of  the  ena- 
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|Nre  mart  tiie  tribes  inhabituig  Africa  south  of  the  RamsA  pro* 
TiBces:  OB  this  frontier,  as  well  as  on  all  the  others,  the  Romans 
had  begpn  by  lanposiog  a  tribute  on  the  border  countries,  in  order 
to  keep  their  kings  in  a  state  of  dependence:  then,  after  accos- 
tomtng  them  for  some  time  to  obedience,  they  incorporated  the 
whole  people  with  the  empire.    Caligula  rednced  Mauritania  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province;  and,  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  the  Romans  founded  colonies  up  to  the  verge 
of  the  great  desert.    One  of  the  most  southerly  of  their  cities, 
Sal^e,  situated  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Morocco,  was  exposed 
to  frequent  incursions  of  wild  elephants:  wild  beasts  were,  in- 
deed, almost  the  only  enemies  they  had  to  fear  oh  this  frontier; 
for  the  Roman  power  extended  nearly  as  far  as  the  habitable 
country:  generals,  and  men  of  consular  dignity,  had  penetrated 
mto  all  the  gorges  of  Mount  Atlas.    The  wandering  troops  of 
Berbers,  of  G»tnli,  or  of  Moors,  alone  traversed  the  deserts,  as 
merchants  or  as  robbers.    Some  cultivated  the  oases,  which,  wa- 
tered by  some  perennial  spring,  rose  like  verdant  islands  in  the 
midst  of  the  sands;  others,  with  their  camels  laden  'widi  ivory, 
and  often  with  slaves,  crossed  the  Zahara,  and  established  a 
communicatioQ  between  Nigritia   and  the   Roman  province. 
Without  fixed  dwelling-places,  without  regular  govemm^t, 
they  remained  free  because  they  were  wanderers.    The  Romans 
had  not  conquered  them  because  they  could  not  conquer  nature 
They  asked  of  them  only  the  ivory  and  the  citrons  with  which 
their  caravans  were  laden;  the  murex  which  the  Gaetnli  ga&ered 
on  thor  rocks;  the  lions,  tigers,  and  all  the  monsters  of  Libya, 
which  were  taken  at  great  cost  to  Rome  and  the  other  great  ci- 
ties  of  the  empire,  for  the  savage  combats  of  the  amphitheatre. 
A  very  active  trade  penetrated  much  farther  into  central  Africa 
than  that  of  the  Europeans  of  the  present  day.    Pliny  expresses 
his  wonder  that,  although  so  many  merchants  continually  tra- 
versed these  regions,  so  many  Roman  magistrates  had  penetrated 
as  frr  as  Mount  Atlas  or  the  desert,  he  had  found  it  difficult  to 
collect  any  thing  relating  to  the  country  but  fables. 

But  the  Africans  did  not  always  remain  at  so  respectful  a  dis- 
tance, nor  in  so  pacific  an  attitude.  In  proportion  as  the  op- 
pression of  magistiates,  the  weight  of  taxation,  and  the  disasters 
of  the  em)Hre,  thinned  the  population  of  the  Roman  provmee, 
the  Moors  and  the  Gmtuli  poured  down  from  Mount  Atlas,  or 
issued  forth  from  the  desert,  and  drove  their  floeks  and  herds  to 
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feed  in  the  neglected  fiekb.  Constantly  armed,  but  still  timo* 
roas;  regarding  property  as  a-  nsorpation,  and  civilization  as  a 
fee;  professing  no  religion  but  vaigeance,  and  denying  the  right 
of  their  enemiea  to  exmx^ise  over  them  a  judicial  restraint  which 
they  wovld  not  tolerate  from  their  own  chiefs^  they  plundered 
the  more  remote  and  unprotected  lands,  and,  when  they  feund 
resistance,  fled.  They  r^arded  the  poni^ment  of  their  robbe- 
ries as  a  wrong  and  an  insult  to  their  nation;  and  waited  in  si- 
leoce  the  opportunity  of  taking  ru&less  revenge.  Their  depre- 
dations gradually  became  more  fermidable,  and  drove  the  Ro- 
mans nearer  and  nearer  to  the  coast.  At  the  commencement  of 
tiie  fourth  century,  Mikuritanian  princes  had  begun  to  form  anew 
small  tributary  states  between  Carthage  and  the  desert,  and  ci* 
▼ilization  had  almost  disappeared  at  the  foot  of  Mount  AtUs, 
while  the  people  still  remained  in  a  state  of  subjt^tion. 

^ypt  was,  likewise,  girt  round  by  savage  tribes,  who  had 
soogHt  the  freedom  of  the  wilderness  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  territory*  The  Nasamonian  Moora  approached  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  Arabs  the  eastern^  and  the  two 
races  were  hard  to  distinguish*  Abysnnia  and  Nubia,  wluchp 
two  centuries  later,  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Egyp- 
tiana,  had,  at  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  littie  communication 
with  the  Romans.  Egypt  was  by  much  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Roman  possessions;  one  of  its  largest  cities,  Syene,  was  sttuated 
under  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Tlie  prodigious  monuments  of  its 
eariy  civiMzation,  on  the  origin  of  whieh  history  affi>rds  us  no 
lifjtki,  ate  found  mingled  with  remains  of  Roman  art.  For  the 
first  time,  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  world  appeared  petty 
and  contemptible  by  the  side  of  temples  whose  construction 
passes  our  comprehension.  liower  Egypt  had  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  Greece;  Upp^  Egypt  preserved  the  use 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  tongue-*the  Coptic;  and  the  deserts  of 
Thebais  already  eimcealed  in  their  inhospitable  wastes  a  new 
and  strange  nation— a  nation  barbarous  in  aspect  and  -in  man- 
ners; from  which  women  and  the  joys  of  domestic  life  were  ba- 
irished;  perpetuated  only  by  the  niaanthropy  or  the  fanaticism 
of  its  neighbours.  St.  Anthony,  an  illiterate  peasant  of  the 
Thebais,  had  retired  into  the  desert,  to  a  distance  of  three  days' 
joomey  from  the  habitable  country.  He  chose  a  qwt  where  a 
living  spring  supplied  him  with  drink,  and  depended  on  the  cha- 
rity of  Ms  neiglbbottrs  for  food:  he  lived  more  than  «  century 
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(fr«B  A.i>.5251,t0A.».556.)  Bcftre  Ua  dedk,  5000  mcnkB,  M- 
lo^sring  Ufl  exanple>  had  retired  into  the  deserts  of  NUria*  Thej 
took  T0«8  of  poverty^  solitodet  prajnr,  dirt»  and  ignorance;  tbej 
entered  with  pasakm  into  theolopcal  diqiateB^  and  their  iirvp- 
tions,  ill  irhkh  they  enforced  their  dogmaa  with  clubs  and  stones* 
mach  mere  than  with  arguments^  disturbed  the  tranquiiliij  of  the 
capital  of  Bgjpt  befiure  it  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  ^e  bar- 
bsrtans. 

The  great  peninsnla  of  Arabia,  lying  between  Egypt  and  Per- 
Ma^  was  iniperfeciiy  known  to  the  Bomans:  this  reg^n»  four 
tunes  as  extensive  as  France,  was  not  formed  by  nature  to  sus-- 
tain  a  numerous  population,  nor  to  admit  of  a  state  of  ciyifizar 
tion  resembling  our  own.  The  Bomans  kept  up  some  communi- 
cation through  it  with  India,  but  left  to  the  Arabs  tiie  tmi  and 
peril  of  conducting  cacayans  throu^  the  desert  They  saw 
with  amazement  a  nation  permanently  comluning  trade  with  pil- 
lage; they  already  designated  by  the  name  of  Saracens  those 
daring  roUb^s  who  issued  from  the  desert  and  infested  the  plains 
ef  Syria,  forming  a  cavalry  unmatched  in  the  world,  espedaily 
for  jiht  indomitaUe  ardour  and  the  docility  of  their  horses.  But 
the^  did  not  guess  the  qualities  which  lay  dormant  in  the  Arab 
chuacteri  qualities  which  we  shall  see  in  full  strength  and  mc* 
tivity  three  centuries  later,  when  thb  nation  girded  itself  up  for 
tiie  conquest  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts,  500  miles  from  Seleucia, 
on  the  Tigris,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Persia,  dOO  miles  fivm 
ibe  frontiers  of  Syria,  that  the  city  of  Palmyra  Arose,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  in  a  fertile  country,  watered  by  plenteous  springs, 
and  thickly  studded  with  waving  palms.  Immense  phdns  of 
sand  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  serving  as  a  barrier-  against  the 
Parthians  and  the  Romans,  and  perriens  only  to^e  caravans  of 
the  Arabs,  who  exchanged  the  treasures  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  between  these  two  naticms,  and  reposed,  after  their  toil- 
some march,  in  this  sumptuous  city. 

Palmyra,  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  and  of  Arsbs,  united 
Ibe  manners  of  both.  Iti  government  was  republican,  and  it 
maintained  its  independence  during  the  time  of  the  greatest 
power  of  Rome..  The  Parthians  and  the  Romans  were  equally 
anxious  to  secure  its  alliance  in  all  their  wars.  After  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Parthians,.  Tr^an  united  this  republic  to  the  Bo- 
man  empire^   Commerce^  however*  did  not  abandon  P^dmyra; 


its  wealth  contiiiiied  t»  matemm^  and  its  opnleBt  cttisena  covered 
Hurnr  p&tsmal  aoal  with  thoae  superb  spedmeiis  ^f  Greek  archi- 
tecture, which  still  astound  the  trardiler  who  beholds  them, 
riaisg  in  lonelj  grandeur  out  of  the  sands  of  the  desert.  No- 
thing remaiBs  of  Palmyra  but  these  ndus,  and  the  brilliant  and 
Fomantic  slorj  of  Zenobia.  This  extraordinar]r  woman  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Arab  scheiki  she  declared  herself  descended 
fiom  Cleopatra,  whom  she,  however,  far  surpassed  in  dignity  and 
in  virtue.  Zenobia  owed  her  power  only  to  the  services«ihe  ren- 
dered to  her  country.  During  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  when  the 
emfire  was  attacked  on  every  side,  u^en  Valerian  was  pnsoner 
to^^e  king  of  Persia,  and  Asia  was  inundated  with  his  armies, 
Zenobia  imboldened  her  husband  Odenatns,  a  rich  senator  of 
Pklmyra,  to  renst  the  invasion  of  the  Perrians,  of  his  own  au- 
thoiity,  and  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his  fellow-citisens  and 
the  Atdi»  of  the  desert.  She  shared  all  her  husband's  toils  and 
dai^re,  whether  in  the  field,  or  in  his  favourite  sport,  lion-hunt- 
ing. She  defeated  Sapor,  pursued  him  twice  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Ctesiphon,  and  reigned,  at  first,  in  conjunction  with  Odenatns; 
and,  tifter  his  death,  alone,  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  which  were 
hien  by  conquest.  Trebellins  Pollio,  a  contemporary  wnter, 
who  saw  her  on  that  fiital  occanon  when  she  was  led  in  triumph 
to  Rome,  (a.  n.  87S,)  paints  her  thus:  It  is  the  ideal  of  a  lofty 
Arab  beauty: — 

*«  Zenobia  recrived  tfiose  who  came  to  pay  her  homage  with 
Persian  pomp,  exacting  the  sort  of  adoration  paid  to  eastern  mo- 
narchs;  but,  at  table,  she  foUowed  the  Soman  customs.  When 
she  addressed  the  people,  she  appeared  with  a  helmet  on  her 
head  and  her  amu^  barei  but  a  mantle'  of  purple,  adorned  with 
gems,  partly  covered  her  person.  Her  countenance  was  of  an 
aqniUne  cast;  her  compleximi  was  not  brilliant,  but  her  black 
eyes,  of  singular  radiance,  were  animated  with  a  celestiid  fire. 
Mid  an  inexpressible  pace.  Her  teeth  were  of  such  dikxling 
whiteness,  that  it  was  commsniy  "ftov^t  she  had  substituted 
pearis  §&r  those  nature  had  ^ven  her.  Her  voice  was  clear  and 
kannMiions,  yet  manly.  On  occasien,  she  knew  how  to  show 
a  tyrant's  severity;  but  she  delighted  rather  in  the  clemency  of 
good  princes.  Beneficent  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  she 
husbanded  her  treasure  in  a  manner  little  common  among  wo- 
men. She  was  to  be  seen  at  the  head  of  her  armies  in  her  car, 
en  honeback,  or  foot,  bat  tarely  in  amore  luxurious  carriage." 
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•  Such  was  the  woman  who  yanquiahed  Sapor,  and  who  gave 
her  cwifidence  to  the  sublime  Looginus,  the  instructer  of  her 
children,  and  her  prime  miniater. 

Up  to  the  year  2S6  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Roman  territorj 
was  bounded  by  Parthia  on  its  eastern  border:  after  that  period, 
the  Persian  Sassanides  were  their  neighbours  on  the  same  fron- 
tier. The  Par^ians,  a  Celtic  tribe,  sprung  from  Bactnana,  had 
founded  their  empire  £56  years  before  Christ.  They  had  con- 
quered Persia  from  the  Caspian  Sea  up  to  tiie  Persian  Gulf. 
This  yast  territory,  bounded  by  two  seas,  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  sandy  deserts,  has  almost  always  fonned  an  independoit 
state  difficult  to  attack,  and  almost  incapacitated  from  acquiring 
or  maintaining  distant  possessions.  For  neiirly  five  centuries  of 
domination,  the  Parthians  remained  strangers  amid  the|  suliQect 
Persians.  They  had  g^ven  to  their  monarchy  a  form  somewhat 
resembling  the  feudal  governments  <^  Europe.  Their  kings,  of 
the  family  of  the  Arsacides,  had  granted  small  tributary  sove- 
reignties to  a  great  number  of  the  princes  of  their  house,  and  to 
other  men  of  high  birth.  -  All  this  nobility,  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  victor  race,  were  mounted  for  the  field.  Several  Oreek  eo- 
lonies  preserved  their  republican  institutions  and  their  indepen- 
dence in  the  midst  of  the  monarchy^  but  tiie  Persians  were  not 
trusted  either  with  civil  power,  or  with  the  use  of  arms,  and 
were  held  in  complete  subjection. 

These  Persians  were  urged  to  revolt  by  Artaxerxes,  or  Ard- 
shir,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides^  who,  after  his 
victories,  declared  himself  descended  from  those  kings  of  Persia 
who  had  bowed  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  was  yet  more  powerfully  seconded  by  religious  enthusiasm* 
than  by  the  feeling  of  national  honour  (h:  independence.  The 
ancient  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  once  more  placed  on  the  throne. 
The  belief  in  the  two  principles,  Ormusd  and  Ahriraan,  the  re- 
velation of  the  Zenda  Vesta;  the  worship  of  fire  or  light,  as  the 
representative  of  the  €iood  Principlei  the  horror  of  temples  and 
images;  the  power  of  the  magi,  which  extended  to  the  most  in- 
differeiit  actions  of  every  true  believer;  the  spirit  of  persecution 
(cruelly  displayed  against  the  Christians  when  they  fo^^  to 
spread  over  Persia,)  were  re^-established  by  a  national  council, 
in  which  80,000  magi  assembled  on  the  convocation  of  Arta- 


The  Persians  affirmed  that  tiie  sceptre  of  these 
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orer  40^)00,000  of  gnbjeetoi  but  the  popidation  of  the  countries 
of  the  East  has  always  been  imperfectlj  known.  The  numbers 
usually  given  in  history  have  be^i  taken  from  the  hyperbolical 
reports  of  thw  writers*  and  not  fiom  any  statistical  documents. 
The  Persians  can  neither  be  classed  with  ci^lixed  nations*  nor 
with  barbarians;  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans'  always  gave 
them  the  latter  appellation.  They  had  acquired  those  arts 
which  minister  to  luxury  and  effeminacy,  but  not  those  which 
refine  or  elevate  the  taste;  they  had  laws  emanating  from  de* 
qwtic  power,  which  preserve  order*  but  which  secure  to  a  nation 
neither  justice  nor  happiness^  they  had  that  literary  culture  which 
feeds  the  imagination*  but  does  not  enlighten  the  understanding! 
their  religioD*  that  of  the  two  principles*  and  their  aversion  for 
idolatry  satisfied  the  reason*  but  did  not  purify  the  heart  It  was 
at  this  stsge  of  civilization,  which  contains  within  itself  an  ob- 
stacle to  all  farther  progress*  that  the  people  of  the  East  founded 
great  empires*  while  man  never  attained  the  highest  excellence 
and  dignity  of  which  he  is  capable.  Artaxerxes  (a.  d*  S26~-£S8*) 
and  his  son  Sapor  (a.  n.  J2SS— S69v)  achieved  great  victories  over 
nations  protected  by  the  Romans*  and  even  over  the  Romans 
themselves.  But  their  monarchy  experienced  the  &te  of  all  de* 
apotic  governments*  until  its  total  subversion  by  the  Mussulmans 
in  051.  Its  history  is  composed  of  treachery  and  massacre  in  the 
royal  fiunily*  the  members  of  which  hurled  each  other  from  the 
throne  in  rapid  succesaioni  of  long  periods  devoted  to  vice,  or  to 
an  eSeminate  indolence*  brdLen  only  by  flashes  of  ambition*  lead- 
ifllg  to  desolating  wars. 

The  Parthians  had  conquered  Armenia*  which  lay  ^between 
their  territory  and  that  of  the  Romans*  and  had  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Artaxata*  the  Armenian  capital*  a  younger  branch  i^ 
their  own  kings*  the  Arsacides.  liberty  has  ever  been  unknown 
in  Armenia.  The  lofty  mountains  which  surround  the  country 
felled  to  inspire  the  inhabitants  with  the  courage  which  is  the 
ordinary  characteristic  of  mountuneers.  The  Armenians  were 
patient,  industrious*  but  always  subdued  and  dependent  At  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  Parthian  empirot  they  were  conquered  by 
Artaxerxes  and  by  Sapor*  Nevertheless*  Tiridates*  heir  of  their 
ancient  line  of  kings*  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke  in  the  year  £97, 
and*  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans*  rendered  Armenia  indepen- 
dent His  reign  (a.  n.  Sdr— 342)  is  regsrded  by  the  Armenians 
aa  tfie  period  rf  their  glory .    It  was  at  this  time  that  they  adopt- 
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ad  (ke  Chiifliaii  religmi,  wfaicli  cemaited  their  allitiice  witiithe 
lUiiiiiis^  it  was  then  tint  the j  invented  the  written  cfaancter 
still  in  use  among  them;  that  the/  produced  a  litenture  which 
the/  atill  regard  with  admiinAion,---«n  admiration,  however,  oen- 
fined  to  themselves^-^astlj,  that  diej  began  to  tranelmte  the 
BiMe,  and  eome  Gredc  works,  which  have  beoi  found  among 
ttiem  in  our  own  times.  Tins  prosperity  was  n9t  of  long  contir 
nnanev.  At  tiie  death  of  Tiridates,  thor  fate  was  that  which 
must  ever  await  a  nation  which  risks  its  happiness,  its  esisteiice, 
on  Ae  chances  d  suocesaion  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Such  were  the  countries  of  Asia  which  bordered  on  the  Roman 
territory.  But  to  the  north  of  Caucasus,  of  llnbet,  and  of  tho 
mountains  of  Armenia,  a  race  of  men  existed,  entirely  different 
from  those  we  have  described;  a  race  free  and  untamed;  not 
bound  to  the  soil  they  inhabited;  a  terror  to  all  their  ne^hbonrs, 
and  destined  to  exercise  a  (tisastrous  influence  over  the  fate  of 
Rome.  This  was  the  countless  nomad  people,  cmnpr«hendod 
undo- the  name  of  Scythians,  or  Tartars.  The  Tartar  race  was 
spread  over  die  whole  extent  of  country  (measuring  fitwa  wuot 
to  east)  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  touches  on 
the  Slavonic  tribes,  to  the  sea  of  Japan  and  the  Kurile  Islands, 
or  to  the  great  wall  <tf  China;  and,  from  north  to  south,  from  the 
ttti^^Kmriiood  of  the  fityzen  sea,  to  the  lofby  chain  of  Thibet, 
which  separates  the  cdd  regions  of  northern  from  the  burning 
climes  of  southern  Asia,  leaving  no  temperate  district  between* 
The  centre  of  Asia  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  vast  table  land, 
which  rises  to  the  level  of  our  highest  mountains,  and  which  its 
temperature  unfits  for  any  very  varied  cultivation,  thou^  its 
boundless  stej^ies  are  clothed  by  nature  with  a  luxuriant  v^ota* 
tion*  In  these  boundless  plains,  the  Tartar  tribes  have,  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  preserved  the  same  manners  and  the 
same  mode  of  life,  lliey  have  invariably  despised  the  labours  of 
tiDage;  have  subsisted  solely  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and 
fiodks;  and  have  as  invariaMy-  shown  the  utmost  readiness  to 
Mlow,  not  as  mi  organised  army,  but  as  an  armed  nation,  any 
bhiefiain  who  would  lead  them  on  to  the  plunder  of  more  tempe- 
rate regions,  and  of  more  civttlzed  nations.  The  men  live  on 
horsebadc,  or  in  their  tents,  hjriding  notUng  honourable  but  war, 
nothing  venerable  but  the  swoni,  which  was  formeriy  the  emblem 
of  their  suigubary  divinity.  The  women  follow  the  men  in 
covered  cars  which  contain  their  firndKes  and  aH  their  wettth. 
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ani  irUeh  «re»  dtrii^  bdf  the  year^  tiieir  mly  dweUiiig^fiace. 
nieir  cftttempi  for  the  acdevUay  arts  k  uBchaigeable:  ttey 
estean  it  an  honoiir  or  a  dttijr  to  dcstroj^  ie  eitkpate^  the  chFilt* 
zation  which  they  detest,  and  regard  as  hostile;  and  if  a  chief, 
endowed  with  the  taleats  of  Attila,  Zeagis,  or  Unutr,  wtrt  now 
t»  spring  ii|^  among  theniy  they  wonld  be  as  eager  as  efer  im 
rear  the  horrible  trophies  which  marked  their  coDqiiest8-«4h« 
pyramids  of  heads  for  which  Timnry  the  most  hamane  of  the  three, 
oidered  fte  massacre  of  70,000  inhabitants  of  Ispahan,  and 
90,000  of  Bagdad,  Now,  as  then,  they  wonld,  peihaps,  propose 
to  rase  eraj^  edifice,  eveiy  waU,  that,  to  ose  their  fimwriie  ex* 
presBion,  no  obstacle  might  arrest  the  career  of  their  Ugiitning* 
fiMited  steeds. 

But  though  their  character  is  unaltered,  "their  numbers  are  ne 
longer  the  same;  4ie  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  and  of  all  the  bsrden 
rf  the  frozen  ocean,  subdaed  by  tiie  rigour  of  the  climate,  amI  by 
tbrir  necessities,  have  established  themselves  in  permanent 
dwellings,  and  subnutted  to  the  Russian  yoke.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  valleys  of  Thibet,  subjugated  by  a  stem  fteocracy,  have 
lost  their  energy  in  the  convents  of  the  grand  lama.  Indepen^ 
dent  Tartary,  the  country  of  the  Kahnucs,  the  Usbecs,  theMom' 
gols,  is  very  much  narrowed:  it  occupies  only  a  third  of  the 
apace  it  occupied  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  still,  however,  ks 
eoctent  is  prodigious,  and  its  population  may  yet  visit  Asia  with 
new  revolutions. 

The  Tartars  have  continued  free.  It  would  be  diSerit  to 
estaUish  a  despotism  in  the  midst  of  boundless  plmns;  unsup* 
ported  by  fei  tresses  or  prisons,  by  standing  armies,  by  police,  or 
courts  of  justice.  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  Couroultai,  or 
awombly  of  the  nation,  to  which  all  &e  free  men  repair  on  horse^ 
back*  Here  they  decide  on  peace  and  war,  frame  and  promulge 
lawsy  and  administer  justice.  Domestic  slavery  has,  in  all  ages, 
formed  a  part  of  tiieir  system  ef  manners:  the  absence  of  all  cul- 
titation  of.  the  laud  is  a  security  for  the  slave's  obedienee;  his 
only  food  is  what  he  receives' frwn  the  hand  of  his  masteri  be  haa 
no  means  of  eiisting  without  the  milk  and  the  flesh  of  the  herds 
he  tends>  and  if  he  attempted  to  flee  into  the  boundless  steppes 
where  nature  has  provided  no  sustenance  for  man,  hewuuld  soon 
perish  from  hunger.  Besides,  alAou^^  the  Tartar  has  the  r^;ht 
of  life  and  death  over  his  slave,  he  usudly  treats  him  with  con- 
sidf  Tibia  mildness,  and  rsgarda  him  asa  member  of  his  fiuntty: 
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he  even  trusts  kim  with  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  camp  aod  his 
flocks.  Where  civilization  has  not  refined  the  manners,  and  se- 
parated the  ranks  of  sociely  bj  an  impassable  distance,  similar 
occupations,  common  wants,  and  common  toils,  compel  man  to 
recognise  man  in  his  slave;  while  the  boundless  extent  given  to 
the  paternal  authority  confounds  the  son  with  the  slave,  and  thus 
tends  jet  farther  to  obliterate  the  distinction^  The  chi^,  or 
khan,  of  a  Tartar  fiunil  j  rejoices  in  the  increase  of  his  childroi 
and  of  his  serfs,  as  much  as  in  that  of  his  flocks  and  herds.  Thus* 
without  emerging  from  a  private  station,  he  sometimes  finds  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army;  he  has  yearly  to  remove  his  tents 
from  summer  to  winter  pastures,  and  thus,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
domestic  economy,  to  plan  and  conduct  great  military  marches. 
His  children  and  his'  slaves  are  ready  to  second  him  in  all  his 
quarrels,  to  revenge  all  insults  to  his  honour,  if  he  recme  any 
aggression  or  affront  from  a  neighbour  or  from  a  superior.  These 
petty  feuds  have  often  been  the  first  cause  of  the  great  revolu^ 
tions  of  Asia.  Often,  we  may  observe  a  chief,  encoun^ed  by 
his  victories  over  some  personal  enemy,  turn  his  arms  against 
the  rich  cities  of  Sogdiana  or  Bactriana;  pillage  Bocchara  or  8a- 
marcand,  and  at  length,  march  to  the  conquest  of  Peraa,  of  India, 
China,  or  the  West.  Often,  too,  we  see  a  vanquished  warrior, 
nay,  a  fugitive  slave,  traverse  tiie  desert  to  escape  from  the  ven- 
geance of  his  adversary;  fall  in  vrith  some  wandering  horde;  go 
on  increasing  the  number  of  his  troop;  and,  at  length,  q>pear  as 
a  c<mqueror  on  the  frontiers  of  civilized  countries. 

Every  incident  of  pastoral  life  is  a  preparation  for  war.  The 
constant  habit  of  braving  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
attacks  of  wild  beasts;  the  science  of  the  encampments,  and  tiie 
marches  which  form  a  part  of  daily  life;  habitual  temperance,  and 
yet  great  facility  in  obtaining  food;  for  the  flocks  of  the  Tartars 
follow  the  armies,  which  are  but  bands  of  their  shephods.  In 
fiM^t,  in  the  ScytUan  tribes,  every  man  is  a  solder,  and  the  foe 
whom  they  attack  or  invade  has  not  an  army,  but  a  nation  to  con- 
tend with.  This  explains  the  phenomenon,  which  appears  at  first 
oght  inexplicable,  of  a  desert  pouring  down,  upon  popular  and 
civilized  countries,  torrents  of  armed  men.  TUs  northern  re- 
gion, which  has  been  called  the  Mother  of  Nations,  does  not  teem 
with  such  a  superabundance  of  life.  A  shepherd  can  hardly  ex- 
ist on  the  quantity  of  land  which  would  feed  twenty  husband- 
men^ but  when  a  million  of  inhabitants  issue  finrth  from  a  region 
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far  superior  to  Europe  in  extent,  there  would  be  among  them  at 
least  200,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms^  and  this  number  is 
frequently  sufficient  to  OTerthrow  axv.  empire.  The  country  they 
have  abandoned  remains  a  desert,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
has  erer  contained  more  inhabitants  than  it  could  support. 

The  stream  of  emigration  from  Grand  Tartary  has  taken  its 
course,  alternately,  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south.  At  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  whole  force  of 
the  Tartar  tribes  seemed  directed  towards  the  west.  An  empire 
formerly  powerful,  the  first  monarchy  of  the  Huns,  had  been 
orerihrown  by  the  Sienpi,  at  a  distance  of  500  leagues  from  the 
Roman  frontier,  and  near  to  that  of  China,  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Driven  from  their  own  country,  the  Huns 
had  invaded  their  neighbours,  and  had  pushed  them  onwards  to- 
wards the  west.  But  their  wars  and  their  conquests  would  have 
been  confined  within  the  wide  plains  of  Tartary,  had  not  the 
thousands  of  Roman  captives,  and  the  immense  treasure  carried 
off  by  the  northern  tribes,  during  the  disastrous  reign  of  Oallie- 
nus,  been  diffused  by  commerce  over  the  whole  north  of  Asia, 
The  dexterity  and  talents  of  the  slaves,  the  splendour  of  the 
costly  stuffs  exposed  to  sale  in  the  markets  of  Tartary,  tempted 
this  warlike  race  to  go  in  quest  of  similar  treasures  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  to  be  bought,  not  with  gold,  but  with  blood; 
and  the  recollection  of  former  pillage  was  the  great  cause  of  th^ 
repetition  of  such  incursions. 

The  Tartar  race  is  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  all  others  for  its 
ugliness.  A  large  head,  a  dun  yellow  complexion,  small  and 
sunken  eyes,  a  fiat  nose,  a  thin  and  feeble  beard«  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  a  short,  square  body,  are  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  nation.  The  Tartars  seem  conscious  of  their  own  deformity: 
in  all  their  treaties  with  conquered  nations,  they  invariably  ex- 
acted an  annual  tribute  of  young  girls;  and  this  intermixture  of 
races  has  gradually  corrected  the  hideousness  of  form  among  tiiQse 
established  in  milder  climates. 

IThe  first  of  tiiis  race  known  to  the  Romans  were  the  Alani. 
In  the  fourth  century  they  pitched  their  tents  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  TanaYs,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  struck 
the  Europeans  by  their  ugliness.  But  when  the  Taifalse,  the 
Huns,  the  Hungarians,  the  Turks,  successively  showed  them- 
selves upon  their  frontiers,  the  Greek  writers  expressed  a  feeling 
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of  horror  at  their  aspect,  which  their  southern  neighbours^  the 
negroes  and  Abjssinians,  had  never  excited  among  thenu 

We  now  come  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Europe;— -those  with 
whom  we  are  more  imnlediately  connected,  and  whose  history  it 
imports  us  the  most  to  know.  Three  great  races  of  men,  differ- 
ing in  language,  habits,  and  religion,  appear  to  have  originallj 
shared  between  them  this  western  and  northern  portion  of  the 
ancient  world — ^the  Celts  or  Kelts,  the  Slavonians,  and  the  Ger- 
mans. Historians  have  often  confounded  them,  from  that  strange 
national  vanity  which  led  them  to  attribute  to  their  progenitors 
the  conquests  and  ravages  of  the  neighbouring  race:  as  if  their 
own  did  not  furnish  them  with  enough  of  crimes  and  of  cruelties* 
Of  these  three  races,  two,  the  Celtic  and  the  Slavonic,  were 
almost  completely  subjugated  in  the  third  century;  the  third,  on 
the  contrary,  was  destined  to  triumph  over  Rome.  The  Celtic 
race  had  in  part  peopled  Italy  and  Spain,  where  it  had  been 
blended  with  the  Iberian,  which  was  probably  of  African  extrac- 
tion. It  had  also  spread  over  Gaul  and  Great  Britain.  It  had 
emei^ed  from  the  first  stage  of  barbarism;  had  built  towns,  had 
practised  agriculture  and  some  of  the  arts  of  life,  had  amassed 
riches,  and  established  gradations  of  rank  in  cities,  which  indi- 
cate a  structure  of  society,  if  not  very  scientific,  at  least  very 
ancient.  But  the  progress  of  the  Celts  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment had  been  stopped  by  their  submission  to  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  a  strongly  organized  body  of  priests.  The  Druids,  jealous  of 
every  authority  that  did  not  emanate  from  themselves,  established 
a  reign  of  terror  over  a  people  whom  it  was  their  policy  to  ren- 
der ferocious.  Their  deities  required  continual  streams  of  hu- 
nuin  blood  to  be  shed  upon  their  altars.  Their  worship,  performed 
in  the  depth  of  forests  impervious  to  the  sun,  or  in  subterranean 
caverns,  was  marked  by  the  most  horrible  rites.  The  country  of 
the  Carnuti,  now  called  Chartres,  was  the  centre  of  their  power 
and  the  sanctuary  of  their  religion.  The  nustletoe  was  regarded 
as  the  type  of  the  Divinity,  and  was  gathered  by  them  yearly 
with  solemn  ceremonies.  But  the  Celtic  race  had  seldom  been 
able  to  withstand  the  Roman  arms.  Augustus  had  forbidden  the 
DruMs  to  sacrifice  human  victims.  Claudius  had  broken  up  their 
associations,  abolished  their  institutions,  and  destroyed  their  sa- 
cred woods.  All  the  men  of  the  higher  classes  in  Gaul,  Spain* 
and  Britain,  had  received  a  Roman  education.  They  had  re- 
nounced the  language  and  the  faith  of  their  fiit^ers;  the  agricul- 
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tural  population,  wboee  condition  was  little  better  thui  that  of 
slaves,  had  either  perished  from  want,  or  had  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  their  oppressors;  and  the  Celtic  race,  once  spread  over 
a  third  part  of  Europe,  had  nearly  disappeared.  Their  manners 
and  their  language  were  to  be  found  only  in  a  part  of  Armorica, 
or  Litde  Britain,  in  the  western  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, where  the  Roman  domination  was  compariBitively  recent, 
and  the  numbers  small;  and,  lastly,  in  the  mountains  of  Caledo- 
nia, inhabited  by  the  Scots,  the  only  people  of  Celtic  or  Gaelic 
blood,  who  have  retained  their  independence  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day. 

The  fate  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  had  not  been  much  more  pros- 
perous: diey  originally  occupied  the  whole  Illyrian  peninsula, 
with  the  exception  of  Greece:  its  language  is,  in  ciMisequence, 
still  called  Illyrican.  They  had  extended  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  fix>zen  ocean.  Possessors  of 
the  most  extensive  plains  of  Europe, — ^plains  which  had  been 
fertilized  by  deposites  of  the  mud  of  mighty  rivers, — ^the  slaves 
were  tillers  of  the  ground  from  the  remotest  period.  But  the 
soil  which  fed,  served  to  enchain  them.  They  were  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  its  fruits,  earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
and  they  did  not  choose  to  lose  them.  They  were  invaded  by  all 
their  neighbours;  to  the  south  by  the  Romans,  to~the  east  by  the 
Tartars,  to  the  west  by  the  Germans;  and  their  very  iiame» 
which,  in  their  own  tongue,  signifies  glsrious,  is  become,  in  a|l 
modem  languages,  the  badge  of  servitude;  a  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  the  oppression  of  a  great  people,  and  of  the  abuse  of 
victory  on  the  part  of  all  its  neighbours* 

All  the  Slavonic  nations,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  had  been 
subjugated  by  the  Romans.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  in  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Morlachia,  a  portion  of 
this  race  which  had  never  been  civilized,  might  have  preserved  a 
wild  kind  of  independence.  Indeed,  after  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, we  find  traces  of  such  a  people;  and  it  has  retained  to  this 
day  the  language,  the  passion  for  war,  the  habits  of  violence  and 
plunder,  proper  to  the  Slavonic  tribes.  To  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Rusaans,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
this  race,  had  not  defended  their  fruitful  plains  against  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Alans,  who  were  soon  followed  by  the  Huns,  and 
other  Tartar  tribes.  The  Slavonians  who  occupied  Russia  and  a 
part  of  Polandy  were  subject  to  the  incursions  of  various  tribes 
of  the  Gothic  or  Germanic  family,  which  had  issued  fortti  from 
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Scandinavia.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  Romans  knew  no  other 
independent  Slavonic  people  than  the  Quadi,  the  Sarmati,  and 
Gepidae,  who,  with  difficulty,  preserved  some  remnadt  of  their 
ancient  territory  in  Bohemia  and  Poland.  At  that  period,  the 
Sarmatian  horseman  was  esteemed  more  formidable  for  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  his  movements,  than  for  his  valour.  He  had 
usually  two  or  three  led  horses,  and  changed  as  often  as  the  one 
he  rode  was  fatigued.  In  the  absence  of  iron,  he  pointed  his 
spears  with  bone  hardened,  and  often  poisoned.  His  cuirass  was 
composed  of  laminae  of  horn  placed  closely  over  each  other,  like 
the  scales  of  fish.  Like  the  Cossack  of  the  present  day,  he  pre- 
ceded the  most  formidable  armies,  and  shared  in  their  successes, 
and  in  their  plunder;  but  he  exhibited  little  bravery  in  attack, 
little  firmness  in  defence,  and  inspired  little  terror. 
•  Lastly,  the  whole  north  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  that  great 
Germanic  race,  from  which  tlie  nations  of  modem  Europe  more  im- 
mediately derive  their  origin.  The  Tartars  had  issued  forth  to 
destroy— *the  Germans  advanced  to  conquer  and  to  reconstruct: 
their  very  names  are  connected  with  our  present  existence. 
Saxons,  Franks,  Almains,*  Burgundians,  Lombards,  either  al- 
ready occupied,  or  were  on  the  point  of  occupying,  the  countries 
in  which  we  find  them  still;  they  spoke  a  language  which  many 
among  them  still  speak;  they  brought  with  tliem  opinions,  pre- 
judices, custoips,  of  which  there  are  abundant  traces  around  us. 
Throughout  the  vast  extent  of  Germania,  in  which  Scandinavia 
must  be  included,  the  sentiment  of  haughty  independence  was 
predominant  over  every  other,  and  had  determined  the  national 
constitution  and  manners.  The  Germans  were  b^barians,  but 
it  was  in  some  degree  because  they  resolved  to  be  so:  they  had 
set  those  first  steps  in  the  career  of  civilization  which  are  gene- 
rally the  most  difficult;  and  there  they  stopped  short,  from  the 
fear  of  compromising  their  liberty.* The  example  of  the  Romans, 
with  whom  continual-conflicts  had  brought  them  acquunted,  had 
persuaded  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  unite  elegance  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  with  the  haughty  and  resolute  independence 
they  prized  above  all  other  possessions.  They  were  not  igno- 
rant of  the  useful  arts;  they  knew  how  to  work  in  metal,  and 
were  expert  and  ingenious  in  the  fabrication  of  their  weapons; 
but  they  looked  on  every  sedentary  occupation  with  contempt. 

*  I  have  used  this  nearly  obsolete  transUtioii  of  •tf&aKimiv^-'wiiich  nM&e 
pf  a  tribe  the  f>ench  use  to  represent  the  wh<^e  nice.— (  TVont.) 
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They  did  not  choose  to  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls  of 
cities,  which  appeared  to  them  the  priscms  of  despotism.  The 
Boigundians,  who  were  then  established  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  lost  the  respect  of  their  countrymen,  because  thej  had 
consented  to  inhabit  burg$  (whence  thej  derive  their  name,)  and 
to  exercise  mechanical  employments.  The  Germans  practised 
agriculturei  but,  lest  the  labourer  should  become  too  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  soil;  lest  by  seizing  his  property,  it  might  be  possi* 
ble  to  secure  his  person  $  lest  wealth  should  become  the  object  of 
his  desires,  instead  of  military  glory;  not  only  did  they  resolve 
that  the  land  should  be  distributed  among  all  the  citizens  in 
equal  portions,  they  also  decreed  that  the  portion  each  cultivated 
should  be  annually  determined  by  lot,  so  as  to  render  impossi- 
ble any  local  attachment.  The  e&ct  of  this  was,  of  course,  to 
render  equally  impossible  any  permanent  improvement.  The 
Teutonic  tribes  appear  to  have  possessed  a  kind  of  written  cha- 
racter, the  Runic,  but  it  seems  that  they  used  it  only  for  inscrip- 
tions on  wood  or  stone.  The  length  of  time  required  for  works 
of  this  kind  would,  of  course,  render  the  use  of  it  extremely 
rare;  the  inanimate  object  which,  by  the  aid  of  these  inscriptions, 
seemed  to  speak  a  language  known  only  to  the  sage,  appeared  to 
the  people  endowed  with  a  supernatural  power;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Runes  was  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  magic. 

The  government  of  the  Germans,  so  long  as  they  inhabited 
their  own  country,  was  the  freest  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
They  had  kings:  the  Romans,  at  least,  translated  the  title  konig 
iiy  their  own  word  rex,  though  the  functions  were  widely  diffe- 
rent. They  were  frequently  hereditary,  or  were,  at  least,  always 
chosen  out  of  one  family,  the  only  one  which  had  a  common 
name.  These  king8,.distinguished'  from  their  subjects  by  their 
long  flowing  hair,  were,  however,  in  fact,  only  presidents  of  the 
councils  of  war  or  of  justice,  in  which  every  citizen  had  a  vmce. 
They  commanded  all  warlike  expeditions;  they  presided  over 
the  distribution  of  the  spoil;  they  proposed  to  the  people  the 
measures  for  their  consideration;  they  kept  up  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  nations;  but,  if  any  weakness  or  vice  rendered 
them  unworthy  to  lead  freemen,  the  war-axe  soon  executed  jus- 
tice upon  them:  for  it  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  among 
them,  that  pre-eminent  honour  must  be  bought  by  exposure  to  pre- 
eminent danger;  and  that  the  life  of  a  king  ought  not  to  be 
hedged  in  with  so  many  securities  as  that  of  a  sukgect  In  £ict. 
almost  every  page  of  German  history  is  stained  by  the  murder  of 
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a  king.  But  private  citizens  were  not  exposed  to  the  same  risks. 
Not  only  had  the  king  no  right  to  put  them  to  death,  but  even 
tiie  sovereign  power  of  the  Mallum,  or  assembly  of  the  people, 
did  not  extend  to  that.  The  mui  from  whom  society  withdrew 
its  protection,  was  still  at  liberty  to  quit  the  country.  Exile  was 
the  severest  punishment  the  sovereign  power  could  inflict. 

The  Germans  were  obedient  to  no  authority  but  that  of  their 
women  and  their  priests.  In  the  former,  they  acknowledged 
somewhat  of  a  divine  nature:  they  thought  beauty  must  have  a 
kind  of  inspiration,  and  they  received  the  voice  of  their  pro- 
phetesses as  the  voice  of  Heaven.  The  priests  owed  their  influ- 
ence as  much  to  their  own  policy  as  to  the  superstitious  temper 
of  the  people.  The  northern  divinities  were  warlike,  and  their 
example  and  their  worship  were  more  calculated  to  form  the 
minds  of  their  votaries  to  valour  and  independence  than  to  fear. 
The  unknown  world,  peopled  with  spirits  who  rose  from  the 
grave,  who  sat  upon  the  clouds,  whose  wailings  were  heard  float- 
ing in  the  night  winds,  and  mhigled  with  the  voice  of  the  storm, 
had  been  created  or  clothed  with  all  their  terrors  by  the  German 
imagination.  Nevertheless,  this  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  relt- 
gioB.  These  superhuman  powers  were  not  those  of  the  Deity; 
their  possessors  were  malevolent  beings,  whose  perfidy  was  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  their  force;  they  were  foes  against  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  contend;  and  the  priests  of  Odin  seemed 
hardly  to  have  any  succour  to  ofier  against  that  pale  shadow,  the 
dread  king  of  the  spirits  of  the  forest,  or  the  terrible  Valkyries^ 
who  spun  the  thread  of  human  destiny. 

The  German  priests  were  not  united  into  a  compact  body; 
they  had  not  that  rigorous  oiganization  and  discipline  which  ren- 
dered the  Druids  so  terrible,  and  gave  such  stability  to  their 
power.  Nor  did  the  German  people  seem  to  hold  to  tiieir  reli- 
gion with  very  ardent  zeal;  they  were  easily  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, whenever  their  kings  set  them  the  example;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that,  in  the  history  of  their  conversions,  we  find  no  tra- 
dition of  the  opposition  which  it  would  have  been  natural  to  ex- 
pect from  their  priests.  But  the  chiefs  tiiemselves  appear  to 
have  turned  the  sacerdotal  power  to  political  account.  They 
placed  Ihe  police  of  the  public  meetings  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  gods;  and  the  priest  alone,  under  the  authority 
of  the  king,  ventured  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  any 
man  who  diatubed  the  deliberationa  of  the  national  assembly  or 
Blallnm.    This  was  only  to  be  effected  by  treatai^  the  olEmce  as 
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sacril^,  for  no  insult  to  the  civil  power  would  have  subjected 
him  to  the  sword  of  the  law. 

The  Germans  who  attacked  the  empire  appeared  under  various 
names;  and  these  names,  sometimes  abandoned,  and  sometimes 
resumed  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  throw  a  great  confii* 
sion  over  the  geography  of  ancient  Grermanj,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  nations  who  frequently  shifted  their  place  of  abode*  We 
shall  <mly  endeavour  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  small 
number  of  the  most  remarkable.  On  the  lower  Rhine  were  Ihe 
Franks;  on  the  upper,  the  AUemans;  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Saxons:  these  three  nations,  who  held  possession  of 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  were  all  formed  of  confederations  of 
small  states,  or  tribes  more  ancient  still,  virhich  had  united  for 
their  common  defence,  and  had  dropped  their  original  name 
about  the  middle  of  ^e  third  century,  and  taken  generic  names, 
such  as  Franken,  or  fireemen,  AUemannen;  or  all  men:  Sachsen, 
or  Sassen,  cultivators,*  or,  to  take  a  cognate  word  in  our  own 
tongue,  settlers.  There  were  also  Schwaben,t  or  wandering 
men.  In  each  of  these  federative  nations  there  were  as  many 
kings  as  small  states;  and,  almost,  as  villages:  but,  for  their 
most  important  expedition,  or  most  dangerous  wars,  tliey  all 
united  round  one  common  leader. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Prussia  and  Central  Gemumy, 
were  found  the  Yandals,  the  Heruli,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Bur- 
gundians,  who  were  regarded  as  origiiudly  sprang  from  the  same 
stem,  and  difiering  from  the  more  western  Germans  in  their  dia- 
lect and  in  the  form  of  their  government:  this  was  more  purely 
military,  and  seemed  to  have  been  consolidated  during  migrationa 
of  which  they  retained  mily  vague  and  uncertain  traditions. 

Lastiy,  in  Poland,  and,  more  recently,  in  Transylvania,  we 
find  the  great  race  of  the  Goths,  who,  issuing  in  three  divisions 
fivm  Scandinavia,  first  planted  themselves  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Vistula,  and  afterwards  advanced  southward  as  for  as  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  Wisigoths  or  West  Goths,  the  Os- 
trogoths, or  East  Goths,  and  Gepidae  (draggers,)  formed  tiiese 
three  divisions,  who  were  distinguished  among  the  Germanic 
tribes  by  superior  cultivation  of  mind,  gentier  manners,  and  a 
greater  disposition  to  advance  in  the  career  of  civilization.  We 
shall  soon,  however,  see  what  was  tins  gentleness,  and  what  was 
the  condition  of  civilized  nations  when  they  were  reduced  to 
place  thor  last  hope  in  Ostrogoths  and  Wisigoths. 

*  iSboi^  an  inhsbitant    f 'Si:A«oe&€n  to  float  (Modem  OoniMD.)  Tnnbtor. 


(  re  ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

■ 

DiTision  of  the  fourth  Ccntiuy  into  tliree  Pexiodst  1.  Reign  of  Constantine. 
2.  Reigns  of  his  Sons  and  Nephews.  3.  Reigns  of  Vslentinian  and  Us 
Successors^  down  to  Theodonus. — Character  of  Constantine. — His  Wa- 
rerings  between  Paganism  and  Christianity.— His  Cruelties.— Six  Empe- 
rors at  once. — ^Fmal  Union  of  the  Empire  under  Constantine. — ^Extermi- 
nation of  all  his  Rivals. — ^Foundation  of  Constantinople. — Murder  of  all 
his  Kindred  by  Constantine.— His  Zeal  for  the  Church.— His  Death.— Di- 
vision of  the  Empire  among  his  three  Sons.-rl*beir  Wars. — Constantiu^ 
the  Survivor,  exclusively  occupied  with  religious  Controversies. — Dona- 
tist  and  Circoncellion  Sects^  their  Quarrels  and  Atrocities. — ^Religious  Sui- 
cides.— ^Arian  Controversy.— The  Church  equally  divided.— Council  of 
Nice. — ^Favours  showed  by  Constantius  to  Arianism. — Oppoation  of  St. 
Athiuiaaius. — Conquests  of  Sapor  11.  in  the  East,  and  of  the  Fnuiks  and 
Allemans  in  the  West. — Constantius  confides  to  his  Nephew  Julian  the 
Defence  of  the  West. — Character  of  Julian.— His  Attachment  to  the  an- 
cient Religi<m. — ^His  Victories  and  Death. 

AiFTEii  endeavouring  to  give  some  general  notion  of  the  inter* 
nal  state  of  the  Roman  empire  in  its  decline,  of  the  revolution 
it  had  passed  through,  of  the  barbarians  who  hung  over  its  fron- 
tiers, and  menaced  its  existence,  we  come  at  length  to  the  epoch 
which  we  have  marked  at  the  starting-point,  whence  to  proceed 
in  our  examination  of  this  portion  of  the  middle  or  dark  ages. 
This  is  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Constantine  by  the  legions 
of  Britain,  at  York,  on  the  25th  of  July,  a.  d.  306^ 

The  limits  assigned  to  works  belonging  to  this  series,  do  not, 
however,  permit  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  complete  detailed 
narrative  of  the  £aill  oif  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  barbaric  monarchies.  This  is  to  be  found  in  several  cele- 
brated writers,  to  whose  voluminous  works  we  might  refer  our 
readers,  or,  still  better,  to  the  studj  and  comparison  of  the  an- 
cient authorities.  Histcnry  can  be  effectually  studied  only  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  closet;  in  the  patient  examination  of  original 
writers,  and  the  accurate  collation  of  evidence.  All  that  we  can 
affect  to  accomplish  in  the  narrow  space  assigned  to  us  is,  to  bring 
together  the  most  striking  pictures,  to  try  to  arrange  them  dis- 
tinctly in  the  mind,  and  to  show  the  general  tendency  of  events. 
The  most  brilliant  periods,  the  reigns  which  can  be  most  easily 
studied  in  works  devoted  expressly  to  them,  are  precisely  those 
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which  we  shall  think  oimelves  justified  in  poising  orer  the  most 
rapidlj.  Bat  all  have  not  leisure  for  such  a  course  of  studyi 
and,  perhaps,  even  for  those  who  have  passed  through  it,  a  brief 
recapitulatioQ  of  the  general  &cts  will  be  uaefuU  and  may  repair 
the  losses,  or  correct  the  inaccuracies,  of  memory. 

Hie  finirth  century  may  be  naturally  divided  into  three  periods, 
of  nearly  equal  lengdi.  The  reign  of  Constantine,  from  the  year 
S06  to  SS7i  that  of  his  sons  and  his  nephews,  from  337  to  36S| 
and  the  reigns  of  Yalentinian,  of  his  sons,  and  of  Theodosius, 
from  364  to  395.  During  the  first,  the  ancient  empire  of  Rome, 
the  empire  of  Augustus,  gave  place  to  a  new  monarchy,>vhose 
throne  stood  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  with  other 
manners,  another  character,  and  another  religion.  During  the 
second,  this  religion,  pasring  from  a  state  of  persecution  to  one 
of  sovereignty,  experienced  the  fatal  effects  almost  invariably  at* 
tached  to  a  prosperity  too  rapid,  a  power  too  recent.  Hie  vio- 
lence  of  religious  disaensioDs^  during  this  period,  silenced  all 
secular  controversies,  all  poUticid  passions.  During  the  third  pe- 
riod, the  empire,  shaken  anew  by  the  general  attack  of  the  bar- 
barians, narrowly  escaped  complete  subversion.  The  following 
chapter  is  intended  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  (mit  two  periods 

wily- 

We  have  seen  that  Diocletian,  after  appointing  four  heads  to 
the  nulitary  despotism  which  ruled  the  einpire,  induced  his  col- 
league, Maximian,  to  abdicate  the  throne  at  the  same  time  with 
himself,  on  the  1st  of  May,  4.  n.  $05,  The  two  Csesars,  Con- 
stantitts  Chlorus  in  Gaul,  and  Galerius  in  Illyricum,  were  then 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augusti j  while  two  new  Caesars,  Severus 
and  Maximin,  were  appointed  to  second  them.  But  from  the  mo- 
ment that  Diocletian  ceased  to  moderate  the  hatred  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  subalterns  whom  he  thought  fit  to  honour  with  the 
name  of  colleagues,  the  government  which  he  had  given  to  the 
empire  was  a  scene  of  constant  confusion  and  civil  war,  till  the 
period  at  which  all  the  coUeagoes  fell  in  succession,  and  gaxre 
place,  in  the  year  323,  to  the  sditary  rule  of  Constantino. 

Constantine  had  not  been  called  to  the  succession.  Diocle- 
tian, partial  to  Galerius,  his  son-in-law,  had  left  the  nomination  of 
the  two  new  Caesars  to  him.  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  had  led  a 
division  of  the  Grallic  legions  into  Britain  to  oppose  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians,  was  then  ill;  and  Galerius,  sure  of  the  sup- 
port of  his  two  Csreatures,  waited  impatiently  for  the  death  of  his 

11 
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rival,  to  unite  the  whole  Roman  empire  under  his  oWn  sway.  But 
the  moderation  and  justice  of  Constantius  had  rendered  him  the 
more  dear  to  the  soldiers  and  the  provincials  under  his  command^ 
from  their  contrast  with  the  ferocity  of  his  colleagues.  At  the 
moment  of  his-  death,  the  legions  stationed  at  York,  as  a  tribute 
of  gratitude  and  affection  to  his  memory,  saluted  his  son  Con- 
stantine  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  decorated  him  with  the  pur- 
ple. Whatever  resentment  Galerius  lelt  at  this,  he  soon  per- 
ceived the  danger  of  engaging  in  a  civil  war.  As  the  eldest  of 
the  emperors,  and  the  representative  of  Diocletian,  he  recognised 
the  autliority  of  the  colleague  imposed  upon  him  by  the  legions. 
He  left  him  the  administration  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  but  assigned 
to  him  only  tlie  fourth  rank  among  the  rulers  of  the  empire* 
and  the  title  of  Caesar.  Under  this  title  Constantino  adminis- 
tered the  prefecture  of  Gaul  for  six  years,  (a.  d.  306 — 312,)  per- 
haps the  most  glorious  and  the  most  virtuous  period  of  his  life. 

Nature  had  endowed  Constantino,  then  thirty  years  old,  with 
qualities  that  command  respect.  His  person  was  dignified,  his 
countenance  noble  and  gracious,  his  strength  remigrkable  even 
among  legionaries,  and  his  courage  brilliant  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  bravest.  Although  his  mind  had  not  been  formed  by 
a  liberal  education,  it  was  quick  and  facile;  his  conversation  was 
lively,  only  he  was  too  much  addicted  to  raillery  for  a  man  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  rally  in  return.  The  grandeur  of  his  concep- 
tions, the  firmness  of  his  character,  and  his  consummate  talents 
for  war,  gave  him  a  high  rank  among  generals  and  statesmen. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him,  if  fortune,  which  with  a  rare 
constancy,  favoured  all  his  enterprises,  had  not,  by  her  indul- 
gence, fostered  and  revealed  his  vices |  if  the  height  to  which  he 
attained  had  not  made  him  giddy;  if  the  drunkenness  of  abso- 
lute power  had  not  altered  his  character;  and  if  every  advance 
towards  the  acquisition  of  a  new  power  had  not  been  outweighed 
by  the  loss  of  virtue. 

From  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  Constantino  wa- 
vered between  paganism  and  Christianity;  and  throughout  his 
prefecture  he  granted  perfect  toleration  to  all  religious  opinions. 
In  this  he  only  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  who  had  shel- 
tered the  provinces  under  his  rule  from  the  persecutions  of  Dio- 
cletian. Gaul  was,  indeed,  the  part  of  the  empire  in  which  we 
find  the  fewest  martyrs.  The  Christian  religion  had  made  very 
Uttle  progress  there;  but  the  tolerance  of  Constantino,  contrast- 
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ed  with  the  ferocity  of  the  persecutions  of  Galerius  and  the  two 
Caesars,  attracted  a  great  number  of  refugees  to  the  countries  un- 
der his  sway,  and  thus  caused  a  rapid  spread  of  the  new  religion 
in  the  West. 

After  pacifying  Britain,  Constantine  had  led  back  his  army 
into  Gaul.  He  had  lessened  the  weight  of  taxation;  and  we 
learn  that  the  town  of  Autun  expressed  its  gratitude  to  hira,  for 
lightening  the  pressure  of  the  capitation,  or  poll-tax.  The  mo-^ 
ment  the  Franks  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  learned 
the  death  of  his  father,  they  crossed  the  river,  and  laid  waste  a 
part  of  Chiul.  Constantine  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of 
the  British  le^ns;  defeated  them;  made  a  great  number  of  pri- 
soner; and,  at  the  celebration  of  the  games  in  his  capital  of 
Treves,  he  caused  these  captives  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts. 
Hiey  were  devoured  before  the  eyes  of  a  people  by  whom  this 
spectacle  was  hailed  with  rapturous  applause.  Among  the  vic- 
tims, the  most  remarkable  were  two  Frankish  kings,  Ascaric  and 
Regais.  This  is  the  earliest  tradition  we  have  of  the  first  race  of 
sovereigns  of  France. 

It  did  not  enter  the  mind  of  Constantine,  nor  of  those  by 
whom  hcwas  surrounded,  that  any  humanity  could  be  due  to  the 
vanquished,  any  compassion  to  barbaric  kings.  In  a  panegyric 
addressed  to  him,  and  recited  in  his  presence,this  act  is  especial- 
ly celebrated;  and  the  torture  inflicted  on  these  two  Prankish 
kings  is  extolled  above  the  most  glorious  of  his  victories.  But 
Constantine  was  hereafler,  and  repeatedly,  to  shed  blood  far  more 
sacred  in  his  eyes;  his  ambition  was  untempered  by  pity,  and  his 
jealousy  of  power  stifled  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  nature  in 
his  breast. 

During  this  time  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  aban- 
doned by  all  the  emperors,  who  had  fixed  their  residence  in  the 
provinces,  irritated  by  the  announcement  of  fresh  taxes,  con-* 
ferred  the  rank  of  Augustus  on  Maxentius,  son  of  Maximian,^ 
(a.  d.  306,)  who,  like  Constantine,  had  not  been  raised  by  Gale- 
rius to  the  rank  of  Caesar,  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  claims. 
At  this  intelligence  the  aged  Maximian,  who  had  been  reluctant- 
ly drawn  into  an  abdication  to  which  his  constant  restitessnesa 
continually  gave  the  lie,  hastened  to  resume  the  purple,  in  order 
to  protect  his  son  and  to  assist  him  with  bis  counsels.  He  gave 
his  daughter  Fausta  in  marriage  to  Constantine,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Augustus;  and  he  claimed  from  the  whole  West, 
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governed  by  his  son  and  his  son-in-law,  that  deference  wUch 
those  two  princes  owed  to  the  eldest  head  of  the  empire,  aad  the 
author  of  their  own  greatness*  But  love  of  power  can  ill  be  rc^ 
conciled  in  royal  minds  with  the  plebeian  virtues  of  filial  alEec- 
tion  and  gratitude.  The  veteran,  illustrious  from  his  numerous 
victories,  was  driven  out  of  Italy  by  his  son  Maxentius;  repulsed 
firom  lUyrlcum  by  his  ancient  colleague,  Galerius;  and  permitted 
to  take  refuge  in  Gaul  by  Constantine,  only  on  condition  that  he 
would  a  second  time  renounce  the  supreme  power  he  had  re- 
sumed. Hei  lived  far  some  time  in  the  Narbonnese  provincei  but 
on  the  report  of  the  death  of  Constantine,  (probably  spread  by 
Maximian  h]|n8elf,)  he  once  more  resumed  the  purple.  Constan- 
tine put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and  instantly  marched  to 
Marseilles,  Where  he  besieged  Maximian,  caused  him  to  be  deli- 
vered into  his  hands  by  the  soldiers  of  the  town,  and  to  be  stran- 
gled, (Feb.  A.  D.  310.) 

For  two  whole  years  the  empire  had  had  six  emperors  at  a  time, 
all  recognised  as  legitimate.  But  the  death  of  Maximian  was  fid- 
lowed  by  that  of  Ghnlerius,  in  May,  311,  after  a  dreadful  illness. 
Four  A^gusti,  of  equal  rank,  now  once  more  shared  the  four  pre- 
fectures. Scarcely,  however,  had  they  proclaimed  to  the  empire 
their  union,  when  they  began  to  plan  each  other's  dethronement* 
Maxentius  had  exercised  an  odious  tyranny  over  Italy  and  Afri- 
ca; he  had  plundered,  persecuted,  and  dishonoured  the  senate, 
which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne;  and,  while  he  gave  himself 
up  without  reserve  to  shameful  pleasures,  he  lavished  the  money 
he  extorted  froqi  the  citizens,  by  infamous  confiscations,  on  the 
soldiers,  on  whom  he  placed  his  sole  reliance.  Maximin,  who 
reigned  over  the  East,  was  neither  less  cruel,  nor  less  hateful  to 
the  people.  Constantine  offered  his  alliance,  and  the  hand  of  his 
sister,  to  Licinius,  the  third  of  the  Augusti,  who  governed  Illy- 
ricum,  and  abandoned  to  him  the  conquest  of  the  East,  reserving 
to  himself  that  of  Italy  and  Africa.  He  passed  the  Alps  at  .the 
head  of  the  Gallic  lisg^ons;  gained  three  great  victories,  at  Turin» 
at  Verona,  and  before  the  gates  of  Rome^  over  those  of  Maxen- 
tius, which  that  dajstardly  and  effeminate  ruler  did  not  venture  to 
command  in  persoOi  After  the  third,  which  took  place  on  the  3d 
of  October,  31£,  the  hes^d  of  Maxentius,  for  whom  Constantine 
had  little  reason  to  feel  aa  a  brother-in-law,  was  exhibited  to  the 
people,  severed  from  the  trunk.  Constantine  was  received  in 
Borne  with  acclamationsi  Africa  acknowledged  him,  as  well  as 
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liftlj;  and  an  edict  of  religioug  tolerali<»i,  issued  at  Milan,  ex- 
tended the  adTantages,  hitherto  enjojed  by  Gaul  aIone»  to  this  pre- 
fectnre.  Licinias  was  not  less  saccessAil  against  Maximin.  and 
the  ose  he  made  of  his  yictoiy,  perhaps,  qiared  Constantme  the 
commission  of  some  crimes.  licinius  put  to  death  all  the  sons 
of  Maximin,  all  the  sons  fii  Galerios,  and  all  the  sons  of  Seve- 
rus,  that  none  might  remain  to  carry  into  a  private  station  the 
memory  of  their  father's  powar*  Even  the  wife  and  dai^ter  of 
Diocletian,  who  were.known  to  him  only  by  the  benefits  he  had 
receiTod  at  their  hands,  and  by  the  respect  of  the  people,  fell  Tic* 
tims  to  his  ruthless  ambition.  He  would  sufier  no  rival  claims  to 
the  throne,  and  he  left  nothing  for  Constantine  to  do  in  the  work 
of  extermination*  The  two  allies  and  brothers-in-law,  thus  left 
masters  of  the  field,  immediately  prepared  for  combat.  In  the 
first  civil  war,  a.  d.  315,  Constantine  wrested  lUyricum  from  Li- 
cinius. After  an  interval  of  eight  years,  war  was  renewed.  Li- 
cinius was  beaten  before  Adrian<^e,  on  the  3d  of  July,  3d3»  and 
the  whole  empire  reoognised  Constantine  the  Great  as  its  mo- 
narch. 

Constantine  was  a  native  of  Ihe  western  provinces.  He  spoke 
their  languagei  there  he  first-  distinguished  himself  by  his  victs- 
ries,  and  by  &  beneficent  admimstration;  there  his  name,  and  that 
of  his  fikther,  were  endeared  to  the  people  and  to  iiie  soldiers. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  the  first  uses  he  made  of  his  victory  was, 
to  abandon  these  provinces  for  Greece,  whither  he  went  to  build 
a  new  Rome,  to  which  he  laboured  to  transfer  all  the  luxury  and 
the  privileges  of  the  ancient  city.  The  latter  had  loi^  been  re- 
garded with  jealousy  by  the  emperors.  They  dreaded  a  resi- 
dence in  a  town  in  which  the  people  still  remembered  that  the 
sovereign  power  had  resided  in  themj  in  which  every  senator  felt 
himself  of  higher  nobility  than  the  monarch;  more  familiar  with 
those  elegancies  and  refinements,  of  manners  which  are  the  inde- 
lible mark  of  aristocratic  birth,  and  the  object  of  humiliating  de- 
sire to  those  who  can  never  acquire  them.  Constantine  wished 
to  have  a  capital  more  modem  than  die  imperial  dignity,  a  senate 
more  recent  than  despotism.  He  wished  for  the  pomp  of  Rome, 
without  her  recollections,  without  her  means  of  resistance.  He 
chose  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace;  and  the  new  ca- 
pital, which  took  its  name  from  him,  standing  on  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia,  with  a  magnificent  port  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  shown. 
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by  its  long  prosperity,  bj  the  invincible  resistance  it  offered  to  its 
barbarian  aggressors  for  a  thousand  years,  how  admirably  saga- 
cious was  the  choice  of  its  founder. 

Bat  it  was  while  occupied  in  watching  the  infant  growth  of 
Constantinople,  (a.  d.  329,)  during  the  fourteen  years  of  peace 
which  closed  his  reign,  that  the  hero  descended  to  the  common 
level  of  kings.  As  he  approached  the  East,  he  adopted  oriental 
manners;  he  affected  the  gorgeous  purple  of  the  monarchs  of 
Persia;  he  decorated  his  head  with  false  hair  of  different  colours, 
and  with  a  diadem  covered  with  pearls  and  gems.  He  substi- 
tuted flowing  silken  robes,  embroidered  with  flowers,  for  the  au- 
stere garb  of  Rome,  or  the  unadorned  purple  of  the  first  Roman 
emperors.  He  filled  his  palace  with  eunuchs,  and  lent  an  ear  to 
their  perfidious  calumnies;  he  became  the  instrument  of  their 
base  intrigues,  their  cupidity,  and  their  jealousy.  He  multiplied 
spies,  and  subjected  the  palace  and  the  empire,  idike,  to  a  suspi- 
cious police.  He  lavished  the  wealth  of  Rome  on  the  steril 
pomp  of  stately  buildings.  He  reduced  the  l^ons  from  6000 
men  to  1000  or  1500,  through  jealousy  of  those  to  whom  he  must 
have  given  the  command  of  these  formidable  bodies.  Lastly,  he 
poured  out  the  best  and  noblest  blood  in  torrents,  more  especially 
of  those  nearly  connected  with  himself. 

The  most  illustrious  victim  of  his  tyranny  was  Crispus,  his 
son  by  his  first  wife,  whom  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his  em- 
pire, and  the  commander  of  his  armies.  Crispus  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  of  Gaul,  where  he  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  his  virtue.  In  the  war  against  Licinius,  he  had  dis- 
played singular  talents,  and  had  secured  victory  to  the  arms  of 
Constantino.  From  that  moment,  a  shameful  and  unnatural  jea- 
lousy stifled  every  paternal  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  monarch. 
The  acclamations  of  the  people  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  rival,  and  not  the  successes  of  a  son.  He  detained 
Crispus  within  the  palace,  he  surrounded  him  witb  spies  and  in  - 
formers.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  July,  326,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  arrested  in  tiie  midst  of  a  grand  festival,  to  be  carried  off 
to  Pola  in  Istria,  and  there  to  be  put  to  death.  A  cousin  of  Cris- 
pus, the  son  of  Licinius  and  of  Ccmstantine's  favourite  sister, 
was,  at  the  same  time^  sent,  without  trial,  without  even  accusa- 
tion, to  the  block.  His  mother  implored  his  life  in  vain,  and 
died  of  grief.  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Mazimian,  the  wife  of 
Constantinci  and  the  mother  of  the  three  princes  who  succeeded 
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him»  was  shortlj  after  stifled  in  the  bath  bj  order  of  her  hus- 
band. 

In  a  palace  which  he  had  made  a  desert,  the  murderer  of  his 
iather-in-law»  his  brothera-in-law,  his  sister,  his  wife,  his  son, 
and  his  nephew,  must  have  felt  the  stings'  of  remorse,  if  hypo- 
critical priests  and  courtier  bishops  had  not  lulled  hia  conscience 
to  rest.  We  still  possess  the  panegyric  in  which  thej  represent 
him  as  a  favourite  of  Heaven,  a  saint  worthy  of  our  highest  ve- 
neration^  we  have  also  several  laws  by  which  Constantino  atoned 
for  all  his  crimes^  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests,  by  heaping  bound- 
less favours  on  the  church.  The  gifts  he  bestowed  on  it,  the 
immunities  he  granted  to  persons  and  to  property  connected  with 
it,  soon  directed  ambition  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  dignities* 
The  men  who  had  so  lately  been  candidates  for  the  honours  of 
martyrdom,  now  found  themselves  depositaries  of  the  greatest 
wealth  and  the  highest  power.  How  was  it  possible  that  their 
characters  should  not  undergo  a  total  change?  Nevertheless, 
Constantino  himself  was  hardly  a  Christian*  Up  to  the  age  of  for- 
ty, (a.  n.  314,)  he  had  continued  to  make  public  profession  of  pa- 
ganism, although  he  had  long  favoured  the  Christians*  His  devo- 
tion was  dirided  between  Apollo  and  Jesus;  and  he  adorned  the 
temples  of  the  ancient  gods  and  the  altars  of  the  new  faith  with 
equal  offerings.  Cardinal  Baronius  severely  censures  the  edict 
by  wiuch  (a.  d.  3S1)  he  commanded  that  the  hamspices.  should 
be  consulted.  But,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  Constantino's  confi- 
dence in  the  Christians  increased:  he  gave  up  to  them  the  undi- 
vided direction  of  his  conscience  and  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. When  he  felt  the  attacks  of  the  disease  which  terminated 
his  life  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  he  was  formally  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  as  a  catechumen,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards was  baptized,  immediately  before  hb  death.  He  expired 
at  Nicomedia,  May  22,  337,  after  a  reign  of  thirty -one  year» 
from  the  death  of  his  father,  and  of  fourteen  from  the  conquest 
of  the  East. 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  Constantino  had  strug- 
gled to  reunite  the  divided  members  of  the  empire.  His  own 
experience  had  taught  him  what  jealousy  absolute  power  excited 
among  colleagues;  what  a  feeble  security  is  given  to  treatieftibe- 
tween  princes  by  the  ties  of  blood:  yet,  at  his  death,  he  once 
more  divided  the  empire*  Indeed,  for  several  years,  he  had  sent 
Ms  three  scms  and  two  nei^ws  to  serve  their  apprenticealup  in 
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the  art  of  raling,  at  the  e^qiense  of  the  provinces  thej  were  here- 
after to  govern  as  independent  chiefs.  Constantine,  the  eldeet 
of  the  joung  princes,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  reigned  in  the 
province  of  GauL  Ccmstantius,  a  year  yoanger,  remained  with 
his  &ther,  and  was  tiie  destined  ruler  of  the  East.  Constans,  a 
yoath  of  seventeen,  was  sent  into  Italy,  which,  together  with 
Africa,  was  to  be  subject  to  him.  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus, 
die  emperor's  two  nephews,  were  to  inherit  Thrace^uui  Pontas  as 
flior  share.  Scarcely  had  he  breathed  his  last,  when  his  two  el- 
der sons  set  about  to  destroy  his  woric.  Constantitts  artfully  en  • 
ticed  his  two  cousins  to  his  court,  and  excited  the  jealousy  oi  the 
army  against  them.  The  bishop  of  Nicomedia  produced  a  forged 
vrill  of  the  emperor,  in  which  he  expressed  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  his  brotliers,  and  recommended  his  aon  to 
avenge  him.  Under  pretext  of  obeying  this  injunction,  in  less 
than  four  months  after  his  &ther's  death,  Constantius  put  to 
death  two  of  his  uncles,  seven  of  his  cousins,  among  whom  were 
hia  two  colleagues,  and  a  great  number  of  other  distinguished 
persons,  allied  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  imperial  family. 
Two  children  alone,  Gallus  and  Julian,  nephews  of  Constaniine 
the  Great,  were  snatched  by  a  pious  hand  from  this  butchery. 

Constantius  had  thus  usurped  the  inheritance  of  his  two  cou- 
sins»  Constaniine  II.  determined  on  seizing  that  of  his  yoangeat 
brother.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  made  a  descent  upon 
Italy,  in  order  to  dethrone  Constans;  but,  having  been  surprised 
by  an  ambuscade,  he  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  his  brother, 
on  the  9th  of  April,  340.  Constaaa  was,  consequently,  acknow^ 
lodged  emperor  of  Gaul  as  well  as  of  Italy.  After  a  reign  of 
ten  years,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  Pyrenees,  February  27, 350, 
by,Magnentitts,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  who  succeeded  him.  It 
was  not  till  three  years  afterwards  that  Constantius  succeeded  in 
recovering  tiie  West,  the  empire  of  his  two  brothers,  from  Mag- 
nentius. 

This  chronology  of  murders  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the 
dvil  history  of  these  three  princes.  Neither  patriots,  nor  men 
whose  object  was  personal  aggrandizement,  coidd  find  any  satis- 
&ction  in  devoting  themselves  to  politicid  affairs.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period,  therefore,  they  were  forgotten,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  completely  engrossed  by  the  rdig^ous  dis- 
putes which  presented  new  fuel  to  the  passions*  It  was  by  sec- 
tarian violence  alone  &at  man  could  gain  alTection  from  the  peo- 
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pie  or  consideration  from  the  court*  It  was  by  theological  sub- 
tleties alone,  that  he  could  hope  to  move  the  popular  passions. 
Those  who  could  not  be  induced,  nor  constrained,  to  take  up 
arms  to  defend  property,  life,  or  honour  against  the  barbarians* 
eagerly  seized  them  to  force  their  fellow-dtizens  to  think  with 
themselves.  All  the  temples  of  paganism  were  still  standing, 
more  than  half  the  subjects  of  the  iSmpire  still  professed  the  an- 
cient faith;  and  yet  already  does  the  history  of  the  people  over 
whom  the  sons  of  Constantine  reigned,  consist  of  little  else  than 
the  contentions  between  sects  of  Christians* 

Two  great  theolo^cal  dissensions  had  broken  out  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  Constantine  put  a  stop  to  persecution,  and 
while  Licinius  was  still  endeavouring  to  crush  the  church  in  the 
East.  Both  had  a  long  and  fatal  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
the  empire;  yet  the  first,  that  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa,  seems 
so  futile,  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  importance  attached 
to  it  by  the  people,  except  from  the  novelty  of  religbus  disputes** 
and  the  universal  disposition  towards  religious  fanaticism  which 
had  been  excited  by  passionate  declamation.  The  Donatist  con- 
troversy was  not  one  of  doctrine,  but  of  ecclesiastical  discipline; 
the  contested  election  for  the  archbishopric  of  Carthage.  Two 
competitors,  Cecilius  and  Donatus,  had  been  concurrently  elect- 
ed while  the  church  was  yet  in  a  depressed  state,  and  Africa  sub- 
ject to  the  tyrant  Maxentius.  Scarcely  had  Constantine  subdued 
that  province,  when  the  two  rivals  referred  their  dispute  to  him. 
Ccmstantine,  who  still  publicly  professed  paganism,  but  had 
shown  himself  very  favourable  to  the  Christians,  instituted  a 
careful  examination  of  their  respective  claims  which  lasted  from 
the  year  312  to  315,  and  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Cecilius. 
Four  hundred  African  bishops  protested  against  this  decision; 
fit>in  that  time  they  were  designated  by  the  name  of  Donatists* 
Their  number  shows  the  progress  the  new  futh  had  already  made 
in  Mauritania  and  Numidia.  We  must  observe,  however,  that 
it  appears  nearly  certain  that,  in  Africa,  every  parish  was  under 
the  spiritual  government,  not  of  a  curate,  but  of  a  bishop.^ 

In  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  emperor,  solicited  by  Ce- 
cilius, the  property  of  the  Donatists  was  seized  and  transferred 
to  the  antagonist  body  of  the  clergy.  They  revenged  themselves 
by  pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  worid,  and  declaring,  that  whoever  did  not  be- 
lieve the  election  of  Donatus  to  be  canonical,  would  be  everiast- 
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ingly  damned.  They  even  compelled  all  whom  they  cOnyerted 
from  the  hostile  sect  to  be  rebaptized,  as  if  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians. Persecution  on  the  one  side,  and  fanaticism  on  the  other, 
were  perpetuated  through  three  centuries,  up  to  the  period  of  the* 
extinction  of  Christianity  in  Africa.  The  wandering  preachers 
of  the  Donatist  faction  had  no  otiier  means  of  living  than  the 
alms  of  their  flocks;  their  influence  and  consideration,  therefore, 
depended  solely  on  their  power  of  heating  the  imaginations  and 
working  on  the  fears  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  thus  gradually 
diffusing  over  the  whole  congregation  that  moral  contagion  which 
they  began  by  exciting  in  women  and  children.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  outdid  each  other  in  extravagance,  and  soon  gave 
into  the  most  frantic  ravings:  thousands  of  peasants,  drunk  vrith 
the  effect  of  these  exhortations,  forsook  their  ploughs  and  fled  to 
tile  deserts  of  Getulia.  Their  bishops,  assuming  the  title  of  cap- 
tains of  the  saints,  put  themselves  at  their  head,  and  they  rushed 
onwards,  carrying  death  and  desolation  into  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces; they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Circumcelliones: 
Africa  was  devastated  by  their  ravages.  They,  in  their  turn, 
were  delivered  oyer  to  the  most  cruel  torments,  whenever  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  imperial  officers  or  the  orthodox  party, 
in  ihe  hope  that  the  severity  of  these  examples  would  intinudate 
their  followers.  Such  measures,  however,  were  perfectiy  unsuc- 
cessful, since  the  palm  of  martyrdom  was  the  object  of  their  most 
ardent  desires.  Persuaded  that  the  most  acceptable  offering 
they  could  make  to  the  Deity  was  their  own  lives,  they  frequent- 
ly stopped  the  affrighted  traveller,  and,  holding  a  dagger  to  his 
breast,  demanded  of  him  to  put  them  to  death.  Often  with  arms 
in  their  hands  they  forced  their  way  into  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  compelled  the  judges  to  send  them  to  torture  and  to  death. 
Often  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  existence.  Those  who 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  prepared  for  martyrdom,  assem- 
bled their  numerous  congregations  at  the  foot  of  some  rock  or 
lofty  tower;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  prayers  and  the  chanting 
of  litanies,  they  threw  themselves,  one  after  another,  from  the 
height,  and  expired  on  the  ground  below. 

The  other  theological  contest  arose  out  of  causes  more  ele- 
vated and  weighty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  inscrutable,  and 
impossible  to  determine.  It  has  divided  the  church  from  the  se- 
cond century  of  its  existence;  it  will,  perhaps,  divide  it  to  the 
end  of  time.    This  b,  the  controversy  on  the  mystery  of  the 
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Trinity.  The  word  Trinity  is  found  neither  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures nor  in  the  writings  of  the  first  Christians;  but  it  had  been 
employed  from  the  beginnings  of  the  second  century,  when  u 
more  metaphysical  turn  had  been  given  to  the  minds  of  men, 
and  theologians  had  begun  to  attempt  to  explain  the  divine  na- 
ture. Alexandria  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had  made  proselytes  among  the  higher  clashes  of  so- 
ciety. Those  who  had  received  their  education  in  the  Platonic 
schools  which  flourished  in  that  great  city,  sought  in  the  Scrip- 
tures a  new  light  on  the  questions  which  had  recently  been  agi- 
tated among  them.  The  dogma*  of  a  mysterious  trinity,  which 
constituted  the  Divine  essence,  had  been  taught  by  the  pagan 
Platonists  of  Alexandria.  It  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  as- 
tonishment which  the  mathematical  properties  of  numbers  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  students  of  the  abstract  sciences.  They 
thought  they  discovered  something  divine  in  tiiese  properties; 
and  the  power  wluch  lumbers  exercised  over  calculations  ap- 
peared to  them  to  extend  over  regions  far  removed  from  their  ac- 
tual influence.  This  illusion  has  been  revived  in  every  age  of 
imperfect  science.  The  new  Platonic  converts  employed  the 
terms  of  their  peculiar  system  of  philosophy,  in  the  exposition 
of  the  dc^mas  of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  whatever  were  the  origin  of  these  speculations,  the  ques- 
tion had  no  sooner  descended  from  the  lofty  regions  of  metaphy- 
sical 3bstraction,  to  be  applied  to  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ,  than  it  acquired  an  importance  which  no  Christian 
can  contest  The  Founder  of  the  new  religion,  the  Being  who 
had  brought  upon  earth  a  divine  light,  was  he  God,  was  he  man, 
was  he  of  an  intermediate  nature,  and,  though  superior  to  all 
other  created  beings,  yet  himself  created?  This  latter  opinion 
was  held  by  Arius,  an  Alexandrian  priest,  who  maintained  it  in 
a  series  of  learned  controversial  works  between  the  years  318 
and  j£5.  As  soon  as  the  discussion  had  quitted  the  walls  of  the 
schools,  and  been  taken  up  by  the  people,  mutual  accusations  of 
the  gravest  kind  took  the  place  of  metaphysical  subtleties.  The 
orthodox  party  reproached  the  Arians  with  blaspheming  the  Dei- 
ty himself,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  him  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  Arians  accused  the  orthodox  of  violatii^  the  funda- 
mental law  of  religion,  by  rendering  to  the  creature  the  worship 
due  only  to  the  Creator.  Bodi  maintained,  with  a  show  of  rea- 
son»  that  their  adversaries  overturned  the  very  foundations  of 
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Christianitj, — ^the  one  party  by  denying  the  divinity  of  the  Re- 
deemer^ the  other  the  unity  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe. 
The  two  opinions  appeared  so  nicely  balanced,  that  they  were 
alternately  triumphant,  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  num- 
bered the  largest  body  of  followers|  but  the  ardent  enthusiastic 
spirits,  the  populace  in  all  the  great  cities,  (and  especially  at 
Alexandria,)  the  women-,  and  the  newly-founded  order  of  the 
monks  of  the  desert,  who  had  subjugated  the  force  of  their  rea- 
son by  a  life  of  continual  solitude  and  contemplation,  were  al- 
most without  exception,  partisans  of  the  faith  which  has  since 
been  declared  orthodox.  The  contrary  opinion  appeared  to  them 
an  insult  to  the  object  of  their  most  passionate  devotion.  That 
opinion, — ^the  Arian  heresy,  as  it  was  called, — ^was  embraced  by 
all  the  new  Christians  of  the  Germanic  tribes;  by  the  people  of 
Constantinople,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  Asia;  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  by  the  depositaries  of 
the  civil  authority. 

Constantino  thought  this  question  of  dogma  might  be  decided 
by  an  assembly  of  the  whole  church.  In  the  year  dS5,  he  con- 
voked the  council  of  Nice,  at  which  300  bishops  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  or  the  doctrine 
generally  regarded  as  orthodox,  and  condemned  the  Arians  to 
exile,  and  their  books  to  the  flames.  In  spite  of  this  decision, 
tlie  Arian  opinion  appeared  three  years  afterwards  to  prevail 
among  the  whole  clergy  of  the  East.  It  was  sanctioned  by  a 
synod  at  Jerusalem,  and  protected  by  the  emperor.  When  Con- 
staniius  ascended  the  throne,  all  the  bishops  and  courtiers  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  Arius,  and 
had  communicated  them  to  him.  The  emperor,  abandoning  all 
other  cares,  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  religious 
controversy,  became  a  mere  theologian,  and  remained  so  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  He  employed  his  court  and  wore 
out  his  own  intellect  in  finding  expressions  fitted  for  the  shades 
of  his  belief,  and  the  fluctuations  of  his  sentiments.  Every  year 
he  convoked  some  fresh  synod  or  council;  he  removed  bishops 
from  their  flocks;  he  destroyed  religion  in  favour  of  theology; 
and  as  the  bishops  whom  he  was  continually  summoning  firom 
one  province  to  another,  travelled  at  the  public  cost,  the  multi- 
plicity of  councils  became  a  ruinous  charge  on  the  imperial  trea- 
sury. But  a  formidable  adversary  appeared,  who  opposed  turn 
widi  firmness,  and  rendered  his  efforts  powerless.    Tliis  was  8t 
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Attumasius,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was  regarded  as  head 
of  the  orthodox  party  from  the  year  3£6  to  37*3.  He  met  perse- 
oitioa  with  unshaken  constancy,  commanicated  his  own  zeal  to 
the  fanatical  populace  of  Alexandria  and  the  monks  of  the  de- 
sert; and,  after  a  long  struggle  between  popular  commotions  and 
military  persecutions,  at  length  secured  victory  to  his  party. 

During  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  the  three  sons  of  Constan- 
tine,  historians  scarcely  seem  to  have  regarded  any  thing  as 
worthy  of  their  notice  aave  ecclesiastical  disputes;  nor  did  the 
sovereign  seem  to  think  his  staticm  and  office  imposed  any  duty 
upon  him  more  imperative  than  that  of  engaging  in  the  ranks  of 
controversy.  But  the  people  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  feel 
that  they  needed  protection  from  other  perils  than  those  of  here- 
sy. During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  East  was  eitposed  to  the 
attacks  of  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  whose  long  reign,  from  310 
to  380,  by  a  singular  destiny,  had  begun  some  months  before  his 
birth.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Hormidas,  his  mother  declared 
herself  pregnant.  She  was  presented  to  the  adoration  of  the  peo- 
ple reclining  on  a  bed  of  state;  and  the  crown,  which  was  placed 
on  the  bed  by  the  magi,  was  supposed  to  cover  the  head  of  the 
child  the  nation  hoped  to  receive  from  her.  Sapor  II.  evinced 
much  more  talents  and  courage  than  could  be  expected  from  a 
king  bom  on  the  throne.  He  made  repeated  incursions  into  the 
Roman  provinces  of  the  East  In  348,  he  defeated  Constantiiks 
in  a  great  battie  at  Singara,  near  the  Tigris.  But  his  invasions 
were  always  checked  by  the  fortress  of  Nisibis,  the  bulwark  of 
the  East.  Thrice  he  besieged  it  with  all  his  forces,  and  was 
thrice  repulsed. 

From  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  two  brothers  of  Constantius, 
the  West  had  suffered  yet  more  severely.  In  order  to  reconquer 
it  from  the  usurper  Magnentius,  that  emperor  had  incited  the 
Germaiuc  nations  to  attack  the  northern  frontier  of  Gaul,  at  the 
moment  when  civil  war  compelled  Magnentius  to  leave  the  Rhine 
unprotected,  and  to  march  his  l^ons  into  Illyricum.  The  Franks 
and  Allemans  consequently  poured  down,  the  former  on  Belgium, 
the  latter  on  Alsace,  and  plundered  and  burnt  forty-five  of  the 
most,  flourishing  cities  of  either  Gaul.  Their  cruelty  inspired 
such  terror,  that  no  one  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  province 
dared  to  quit  the  shelter  of  the  cities.  Within  the  walls*  tiie  in- 
habitants cultivated  portions  of  land  amid  the  ruins,  and  trusted 
finr  subristsnce  to  the  pniduce  of  fields  thus  cleared  by  thede- 
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vastatiiig  hand  of  the  invader.  Bat  13,000  soldiers  remained  to 
defend  the  whole  extent  of  Gaul  against  these  torrents  of  barba- 
rians^  all  the  magazines,  all  the  arsenals  were  emptied;  the  trea* 
sury  was  exhausted;  the  persons  upon  whom  the  burdens  of  the 
state  rested,  reduced  to  the  uttermost  distress,  fled  and  aban- 
doned their  lands,  rather  than  submit  any  longer  to  fiscal  vexa- 
tions. The  defence  of  the  West  seemed  to  have  become  nearly 
impossible,  when,  in  the  year  355,  Constantius  intrusted  it  to  his 
cousin  Julian.  The  fury  of  persecution  which  he  had  exercised 
against  his  family  had  vented  itself.  He  had  pronused  to  suffer 
his  two  couuns  to  live;  and  as  he  had  now  reached  the  middle 
of  life  without  natural  successors,  he  had  resolved  on  delq^ting 
some  authority  to  these  his  nearest  relatives.  In  351,  he  had 
granted  the  dignity  of  Caesar  to  Gallus,  the  brother  of  Julian, 
and  had  sent  him  to  Antioch;  but  as  the  power  with  which  he 
was  invested  had  called  forth  nothing  but  vice,  Constantius  rep- 
ealled him  in  December,  354,  and  caused  him  to  be  bdieaded  in 
prison.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  invested  the  last  survivor 
of  thus  once  numerous  family  with  a  similar  authority,- and  gave 
him  Gaul  to  govern. 

Julian  had  known  nothing  of  his  exalted  station  but  its  expo- 
sure to  more  terrible  calamity;  but  this  had  tried  his  courage, 
and  fortified  his  soul.  He  had  sought  consolation  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Greece,  and  in  the  study  of  antiquity.  He  had  com- 
pared the  virtues  of  former  ages  with  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his 
own  time,  and  of  the  race  whence  he  sprang;  and,  from  a  spirit 
of  opposition  to  all  that  surrounded  him,  he  had  attached  himself 
the  more  ardently  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  He  embraced 
polytheism  with  a  fervour  rare  among  its  followers;  with  a  super- 
stitious devotion  seemingly  incompatible  with  his  philosophical 
turn.  But  his  religion  had  undergone  a  refining  process,  of  which 
himself  was  not  conscious,  from  its  collision  with  Christianity. 
He  had  adopted  many  of  the  sublimest  truths  of  the  very  fiuth 
he  combated;  and  he  thought  he  found  them  slightly  veiled  be- 
neath the  all^ories  of  paganism.  To  him  the  interpreters  of  the 
antique  gods  were  not  the  vulgar  oracles  of  4>riests,  but  the  di- 
vine writings  of  Plato  and  other  philosophers;  and  the  iaith  so 
lately  dominant  was  endeared  to  him  by  its  present  persecutions; 
as  the  unfortunate  become  objects  of  sympathy  to  generous  minds, 
even  at  the  expense  of  justice  and  of  reason. 

In  the  schools  of  Athens,  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  and  in 
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ihe  stadj  of  ttie  ancients,  Julian  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  things  which  none  but  a  vast  and  commanding  ge- 
nius can  obtain  from  theory  alone.  Passing  from  the  most-  pro- 
firand  retirement  to  the  command  of  an  arm  j  and  the  government 
of  a  disorganized  province,  surrounded  bj  spies  and  informers, 
who  watched  that  thej  might  destroy  him,  ill  obeyed  by  his  su- 
balterns, ill  seconded  by  his  cousin's  government,  he  raised  up 
the  humbled  majesty  of  the  empire  in  two  glorious  campaigns, 
(a.  d.  356—357.)  He  defeated  the  Allemans  at  Strasburg,  and 
drove  them  across  the  Bhine:  during  the  three  following  years, 
he  penetrated  three  several  times  into  Germany:  he  struck  ter- 
r«r  into  the  Allemans,  recalled  the  Franks  to  their  ancient  al- 
liance, and  admitted  the  bravest  of  their  soldiers  into  his  own 
ranks.  He  also  enlisted  the  Gauls,  who,  at  length,  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  their  country  and  their  personal  existence. 
He  restored  ruined  cities,  filled  the  treasury,  while  he  reduced 
tiie  most  oppressive  taxes  by  two-thirds,  and  inspired  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  not  unattended 
with  danger  to  himself.  The  court  of  Byzantium  had  begun  by 
ridiculing  the  plSlosopher  turned  general;  but  this  soon  gave  way, 
in  the  mind  of  Constantius,  to  a  feeling  of  bitter  jealousy.  In  the 
account  he  rendered  to  the  provinces  of  the  victories  obtsuned  in 
Gaul,  the  emperor,  who  had  never  quitted  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople, took  the  credit  of  all  these  successes*  It  was  he,  as  his 
proclamatiims  affirmed,  who,  by  his  .prudence,  his  valour,  and  his 
military  talents,  had  repulsed  the  Germans.  Julian  was  not  even 
named. 

The  emperor's  jealousy  so<m  displayed  itself  by  other  signs. 
Sapor  still  hovered  over  the  eastern  frontier,  and  menaced  it  with 
fresh  invasions.  Constantius  ordered  the  Gallic  legions  to  aban- 
don the  Shine  and  march  to  defend  the  Euphrates.  This  was 
to  leave  both  countries  without  defence  during  a  whole  campaign; 
for  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  such  a  march  in  less  time. 
But  Constantius  was  mainly  bent  on  separating  the  Caesar  from 
his  old  companions  in  arms;  and  he  anticipated  a  sweet  revenge 
from  the  disc<mteBt  of  the  legions,  compelled  to  quit  the  chilling 
plains  of  Belgium  for  the  burning  sands  of  Mesopotamia.  But 
he  had  not  calculated  on  all  the  effects  of  this  measure.  The 
bariiarians,  whose  enthusiasm  for  Julian  had  led  them  to  enlist 
under  his  banner,  the  Gauls,  who  had  shaken  off  their  habitual 
sloth  in  defoice  of  their  hearths,  refused  to  traverse  the  entire 
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Roman  world  at  the  capiiciouB  order  of  the  emperor.  They 
mutiiiiedy  saluted  Julian  mrith  the  title  of  Augustas,  raised  him 
aloft  on  al  buckler,  encircled  his  brow  with  the  collar  of  a  soldier, 
in  default  of  a  diadem^  and  then  declared'  that  they  were  ready 
to  march  into  the  East,  not  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  a  jealous 
master,  but  to  escort  their  adored  chief  as  victor.  Julian  yielded 
to  their  enthusiasm.  He  set  out  towards  Illyricum^  but  the  death 
of  Constantius,  which  happened  on  the  Sd  of  November,  361,  and 
which  he  learned  half-way,  averted  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
Julian  was  acknowledged  with  joy  throughout  the  empire. 

He  publicly  returned  thanks  for  his  success  to  the  ancient  gods, 
and  restored  the  pomp  of  pagan  worship,  which  had  not  yet  be- 
come an  object  of  the  persecution  directed  against  heretics.  He 
admitted  all  the  contending  sects  of  Christians  to  an  equal  tole- 
rance; but  this  tolerance  was  mingled  with  sarcasms  and  expres- 
sions of  contempt ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  a  church  which  he  dared  not  attempt  to  overthrow  by 
violence.  He  prohibited  Christians  from  entering  the  schools  of 
grammar  and  of  rhetoric;  removed  them  from  places  of  trust, 
and  apportioned  his  favour  to  the  zeal  displayed  in  favour  of  po- 
lytheism. He  soon  achieved  numerous  conversions  among  those 
who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  power,  and  who  have  no  other 
religion  than  the  pleasure  of  the  master. 

Mean  while  Julian  was  impatient  to  drive  the  barbarians  from 
the  East,  as  he  had  already  expelled  them  from  the  West.  The 
whole  remaining  portion  of  his  short  reign  was  devoted  to  the 
preparations  for  his  campaign  against  Sapor.  To  this  end  he  re- 
paired to  Antioch,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  the  year  36£. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year  363,  he  marched  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Mesopotamia.  But  it  was  already  obvious  that  he  bad 
not  escaped  the  corrupting  influence  of  power  and  prosperity. 
Deceived  by  the  blind  obedience  of  courtiers,  he  thought  he 
could  exercise  the  same  haughty  sway  over  those  who  were  not 
dependent  upon  him.  He  offended  the  Arabs,  at  tiie  very  mo- 
ment when  he  stood  in  need  of  their  aid,  by  refusing  the  custo- 
mary presents,  and  alienated  the  Armenians  by  openly  con- 
temning their  religious  opinions.  He  even  fancied  he  could  ri^ 
superior  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  command  the  elements.  In 
spite  of  tiie  remonstrances  of  his  generals,  he  advanced  into  the 
sandy  deserts,  in  which  his  army  was  exposed  to  thirst,  fettigue, 
and  a  burning  sun.    It  is  true  that  these  dangers  once  more  re- 
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realed  tbe  great  and  heroic  qualities  which  prosperity  had  ob^ 
scured.  On  every  occasion  he  set  his  soldiers  an  example  of  that 
courage  which  endures  privations^  as  well  as  of  that  which  braves 
the  fight.  Never  did  he  meet  the  enemy  without  defeating  him. 
JBut  Sapor,  who  did  not  choose  to  face  the  fOrmidaUe  and  victO' 
rious  legions  of  GauU  harassed  them  with  his  light  cavalry,  and 
retreated  without  suffering  the  enemy  to  Come  up  with  him.  Af-' 
ter  passing  the  Tigris,  Julian,  with  his  panting  legions,  traversed 
the  whole  territory  of  Bagdad,  where  he  was  misled  by  treache-^ 
rous  guides.  On  the  verge  of  the  horizon  he  saw  a  village  or  a 
city,  in  which  he  hoped  to  find  some  repose,  some  provisions;  but 
as  soon  as  he  approached,  devouring  flames,  kindled  by  the  inha^ 
bitants  themselves,  consumed  dwellings  and  stores,  and  he  fotmd 
only  a  heap  of  ashes.  At  length,  on  ihe  I6th  of  June,  363,  ho 
was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat.  This  Ivas  the  signal  for  tho 
approach  of  the  Persians;  the  li^t  cavalry  was  seconded  by  ele- 
phants, and  by  the  heavy  iron-barbed  cavalry.  Every  march  waa 
a  combat;  every  wood,  every  hill,  concealed  an  ambuscade.  On 
the  26th  of  June,  the  Romans  being  still  at  a  conuderable  dis« 
tance  from  the  Tigris,  a  general  attack  led  Julian  to  hope  that  he 
might  still  conquer  the  enemy  who  had  always  avoided  the  open 
fields.  "While,  with  his  advanced  guard,  he  received  the  intel^ 
ligence  that  his  rear-guard  had  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  a 
charge  of  cavalry.  He  flew  to  its  succour  with  no  other  arms 
than  his  buckler.  The  Persians  fled,  but  Julian  was  struck  by 
an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  one  of  those  horsemen,  who  were  ne- 
ver more  formidable  than  in  their  flight.  It  had  passed  throng 
the  ribs,  and  transfixed  the  liver.  As  he  tried  to  draw  it  out  of 
the  wound,  another  arrow  pierced  his  fingers.  He  fell  from  his 
horse,  fainting  and  bathed  in  his  blood,  and  ia  that  state  was  car- 
ried to  his  tent  As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  senses  he  called 
for  his  horse  and  his  arms,  and  insisted  on  going  to  cheer  on  his 
comrades,  many  of  whom  he  had  seen  trampled  and  crushed  un- 
do* the  feet  of  the  elephants.  But  it  was  too  late:  the  blood 
which  flowed  in  firesh  torrents,  soon  exhausted  his  remaining 
strength.  Being  unable  to  raise  himself,  and  conscious  that  the 
feebleness  of  death  was  upon  him,  he  asked  the  name  of  the 
country  where  he  had  fidlen.  Phiygia,  was  the  reply.r-"  It  is 
there  that  my  death  was  foretold,"  said  he.  "  My  destiny  is  ac- 
complished." 

13 
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His  fiiCDds  preaecd  around  him.  He  to  whom  wo  are  indclit- 
ed  for  all  these  detaUs.— the  laat  of  the  illustrioua  aoldiere  who 
wrote  in  Latin  the  contemporaneoua  history  of  the  Romans,  Am- 
mianus  Marcellus,  was  present  They  were  in  tears;  and  yet 
news  had  come  to  his  tent,  that  the  Romans,  infuriated  at  his 
loss,  had  already  worthily  revenged  himj  that  Sapor's  army  had 
taken  to  flight;  that  his  two  generals,  fifty  satraps,  most  of  the 
elephants,  and  the  bravest  warriors  of  Persia  were  dain;  that  if 
Julian  could  once  more  lead  on  the  army,  the  victory  would  be 

decisive. 

"  Friends,  and  brothers-in-arms,"  said  Julian,  "  the  time  for 
me  to  retire  from  life  is  come.    As  an  honourable  debtor  I  ought 
to  render  back  to  nature,  who  claims  her  own,  that  soul  which 
she  intrusted  to  me.    I  have  too  well  learned  of  philosophy  how 
superior  is  the  soul  to  the  body,  now  to  afflict  myself,  nay,  rather 
not  to  rejoice,  that  the  nobler  part  regains  its  liberty.    Have  not 
the  gods  themselves  sometimes  granted  death  to  the  most  pious 
of  mortals,  as  the  highest  recompense  of  their  virtue?    This  fa- 
vour I  am  very  sensible  they  have  granted  me  to-day,  that  I 
might  not  sink  under  the  difficulties  which  surround  us^— that  I 
mi^t  not  fall  into  any  base  or  prostrate  condition.     As  to  the 
pains  of  the  body,  they  overcome  cowards,  but  they  yield  to  the 
Ibroe  of  the  will.    I  do  not  repent  of  my  actions;  I  feel  not  in 
my  conscience  remorse  for  any  great  crime— neither  when,  hid- 
den in  the  shade,  I  laboured  to  farm  my  character  and  correct 
my  faults,  nor  since  the  empire  has  been  bestowed  upon  me«    I 
Hatter  myself  that  I  have  kept  spotiess  this  soul  which  we  recrive 
firom  Heaven,  and  which  has  its  source-  and  its  kindred  there. 
I  have  sought  to  exercise  moderation  in  civil  government,  nor 
have  I  ever  undertaken  or  declined  war  without  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  my  rights.    But  success  depends  not  on  our  coun- 
sels; it  is  for  tiie  celestial  powers  to  direct  the  event  of  what  we 
do  but  begin.    I  have  ever  thought  that  the  end  of  a  just  autho- 
rity ought  to  be  the  advantage  and  safety  of  those  who  obey;  I 
have,  therefore,  sought  to  guard  all  my  actions  from  that  arbitra- 
ry license  which  is  equally  injurious  to  affairs  and  corrupting  to 
morals.    I  render  thanks  to  that  Eternal  Divinity  which  decreed 
before  my  birth  that  I  should  not  fall  a  victim  to  clandestine  tinls, 
nor  to  the  pains,  the  diseases,  or  the  violent  deaths  which  have 
been  the  lot  of  all  my  race;  but  has  granted  me  a  glorious  exit 
from  ibis  world  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  prosperity.    My  ebb- 
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ing  strength  does  not  permit  me  to  saj  more.  I  think  it  prudent 
not  to  influence  your  choice  in  the  nomination  of  an  emperor.  I 
might  fail  to  distii^ish  the  most  worthy.  I  might  expose  to  pe- 
ril him  whom  I  should  point  out  to  your  suffrages,  and  whom  you 
might  not  approve.  My  only  desire  is,  that  the  republic  may 
have  a  worthy  head." 

With  his  small  remaining  strength,  Julian  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tribute his  effects  among  the  friends  who  surrounded  him.  He 
did  not  see  among  them  Anatolius,  to  whom  he  wished  to  leave 
some  token  of  remembrance.  He  alao  is  happy ^  replied  Sallus- 
tius;  and  Julian  shed,  for  the  fiite  of  his  friend,  those  tears  which 
he  denied  to  his  own.  All  attempts  to  stop  a  (resh  effUsion  of 
blood  had  been  vain.  Julian  asked  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and 
having  drunk  it,  instantly  ex|Hred. 

Jovian,  whom  the  army  appointed  his  successor,  bought  the 
permission  to  effect  a  disastrous  retreat,  by  abandoning  to  Sapor 
five  jHovinces  of  Armenia,  with  the  fortress  of  Nisibis,  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Eastern  empire. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SfmtM. — ^Depreifllon  of  the  Paguw. — Calaimtoiis  Period  embntced  by 
this  Chapter. — Death  of  Jovian. — ^Election  of  Yalentinian. — Hb  Ghamo- 
ter. — Gnnding^  Taxation. — Succcsks  of  the  Roman  Arms. — ^Feeblenen  of 
Valens.-^HenTuinrie. — Gothic  Empire  in  Dacia. — ^Death  of  Valentinian.— 
Oratian,  Emperor  of  the  West — ^Invasion  of  Dacia  by  the  Huns.— Horror 
inspired  by  Uieir  Aspect — ^Defeat  of  the  Goths. — ^They  cross  the  Danube 
ana  take  Refuge  in  the  Empire. — Perfidy  and  Cruelty  of  Valens. — Re- 
volt of  the  Goths.*-Death  of  Valens. — ^Massacre  of  the  Gothic  Hostages. — 
Vengeance  taken  by  Fritigem.— *The  Eastern  Empire  without  a  Head.-^ 
Theodosius  the  Great  choseq  as  Colleague,  and  procliumed  by  Gratian. — 
His  Talents  and  WtsdOm. — ^The  Goths  induced  to  lay  down  Arms. — ^Motsia 
ceded  to  them.^-Their  Civilization. — ^UlphilaSr^-Influence  of  the  Franks 
at  the  Court  of  Gratian. — ^Death  of  Gratian. — Character  of  Theodosius. — 
Persecution  of  the  Arians. — ^Discouragement  of  Paganism. — St  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,— St  Ambrose. — St  Martin* — ^Death  of  Tbeodosiiis.  —a-  n. 
364-^95. 

Every  fresh  revolution  that  agitated  the  empire,  urged  it  an- 
other downward  step  into  the  abyss  which  was  destined  soon  to 
ingulf  it.  Julian's  imprudent  endeavour  to  re-establish  a  reli- 
gion which  had  received  its  death-stroke,  to  weaken  the  influence 
of  one  which  he  attacked  by  a  covert  persecution,  and  bj  a  sys- 
tem of  injustice,  excited  the  most  violent  resentment  among  his 
Christian  subjects,  and  exposed  his  name  to  accusations  and  ca- 
lumnies which  have  stained  his  memory  to  this  day.  When  his 
successor,  Jovian,  who  did  not  reign  long  enough  to  lead  back  to 
Constantinople  the  army  which  he  had  marched  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  made  public  profession  of  Christianity,  he,  at  the 
■ame  time,  displaced  a  great  number  of  brave  ofllcers  and  able 
functionaries,  whom  Julian  had  promoted  in  proportion  to  their 
zeal  for  paganism.  From  that  period,  up  to  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, a  hostile  sect,  which  regarded  itself  as  unjustly  stripped  of 
its  ancient  honours,  invoked  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the 
heads  of  the  government,  exulted  in  the  public  calamities,  and 
probably  hastened  them  by  its  intrigues,  though  inextricably  in- 
volved in  the  common  ruin. 

The  pagan  faith,  which  was  not  attached  to  a  body  of  doctrine, 
nor  supported  by  a  corporation  of  priests^  nor  heightened  by  the 
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ferroor  of  novelty,  scarcely  ever  diqilayed  itself  in  open  revolt, 
or  dared  the  perils  of  martyrdom;  but  pagans  still  occupied  the 
foremost  rank  in  letters:— the  orators,  the  philosophers,  (or,  as 
they  were  otherwise  called,  sophists,)  the  historians,  belonged, 
almost  without  an  exception,  to  the  ancient  religion.  It  still 
kept  possession  of  the  most  illustrious  schools,  especially  those 
of  Athens  and  Alexandria;  the  majority  of  the  Roman  senate 
were  still  attached  to  it;  and  in  the  breasts  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, par6cularly  the  rural  population,  it  muntained  its  power  for 
several  centuries,  branded,  however,  with  the  name  of  magic,  a 
name  eagerly  given  to  a  fallen  religion  which  persecution  forces 
into  concealment.  If  the  pagans  wished  that  their  di8h<»ioured 
faith  should  be  avenged  on  their  fellow  citizens  and  on  them- 
selves, they  might  enjoy  this  melancholy  consolation  in  the  thirty- 
two  years,  the  events  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  retrace — the 
years  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  JuHan  to  that  of  the  great 
Theodofiius  (a.  d.  36S'<-395.)  This  period,  though  it  produced 
some  distinguished  leaders,  was  markcMi  by  dreadful  and  atrocious 
calamities.  The  talents,  even  the  genius,  of  some  emperors,  no 
longer  sufficed  to  save  the  civilized  world  from  the  attacks  of  its 
barbarian  foes,  or  from  the  more  formidable  peril  of  its  own  in- 
ternal corruption.  The  vigour  displayed  by  Valentinian  in  de- 
fence of  the  West,  from  the  year  364  to  375;  the  imprudence  of 
Yalens,  who  laid  oipen  the  interior  of  the  empire  to  the  Gothic 
nations,  and  the  disasters  which  resulted  from  this,,  from  S75  to 
379;  lastly,  the  policy  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  who,  from  379 
to  395,  succeeded  in  disarming  enemies  whom  he  could  not  sub- 
due, will  successively  form  the  subject  of  our  reflections. 

Less  than  eight  months  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  364,  Jovian  died  in  a  small  town  of  Galatia. 
After  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  the  army  which  he  was  leading 
home  from  Persia,  at  a  solemn  assembly  held  at  Nice,  in  Bithy- 
nia,  chose  as  hb  successor  the  son  of  a  captain  from  a  little  vil- 
lage of  Pannonia,  the  count  Valentinian,  whom  his  valour  and 
bodily  prowess  had  raised  to  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  the  army. 
Valentinian,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Gaul,  knew  no 
language  but  Latin,  no  science  but  that  of  war.  Having  given^ 
proofs  of  independence  of  character  in  a  subordinate  condition, 
he  thought  to  preserve  a  certain  consistency  of  virtue  by  show- 
ing himself  firm,  inflexible,  prompt,  often  cruel,  in  his  judgments. 
He  forgot,  that  to  resist  power  demands  courage;  to  crush  weak- 
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neMf  needs  only  bratality.  Spite  of  his  savage  rudeness,  and 
the  furious  violeQce  of  bis  temper,  tke  Roman  empire  found  in 
him  an  able  chief  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  need.  Unhap- 
pily, the  extent  of  the  empire  required,  at  least,  two  rulers.  The 
army  felt  thb,  and  demanded  a  second.  "  If  you  think  of  your 
country,"  said  a  brave  officer  to  him,  "  choose  a  colleague  from 
among  her  children;  if  you  think  only  of  yourself,  you  have  a 
brother."  Yalentinian  showed  no  irritation,  but  he  chose  his 
brother.  Yalens,  with  whom  he  shared  his  power,  had  the  weak, 
timid,  and  cruel  character  which  ordinarily  distinguishes 
cowards.  Yalentinian,  bom  in  the  West,  speaking  only  the  lan- 
guage, and  attached  to  the  msnners  and  the  climate  of  the  West, 
reserved  the  government  of  it  to  himself.  He  ceded  to  his  bro- 
ther a  part  of  lUyricum  on  the  Danube,  and  the  whole  of  the 
East.  He  established  universal  toleration  by  law,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  sectarian  controversies  which  divided  Christendom. 
Yalens  adopted  the  Arian  faith,  and  persecuted  the  orthodox 
party. 

The  finances  of  the  empire  demanded  a  reform,  which  neidier 
of  the  emperors  was  in  a  condition  to  undertake.  They  wanted 
money,  and  they  wero  ignorant  where  to  seek  the  long  exhausted 
sources  of  public  wealth.  Three  direct  taxes,  equally  ruinous, 
pressed  upon  the  citizens;  the  indictions,  or  territorial  impost, 
calculated  on  the  third  of  the  income,  and  often  doubled  or  tri- 
pled by  superindictions,  which  the  necessities  of  the  provinces 
compelled  the  government  to  exact;  the  capitation  or  poll  tax, 
which  sometimes  amounted  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  twelve  pounds 
sterling  per  head,  and  the  heavy  gratuitous  labours  imposed  for 
the  service  of  the  land,  and  the  transport  of  the  commodities  be- 
longing to  the  revenue.  These  taxes  had  so  utterly  ruined  the 
land-holders,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  they  abandoned 
estates,  which  no  longer  produced  enough  to  pay  the  charges 
upon  them.  Yast  provinces  in  the  interior  were  deserted;  en- 
listments daily  became  more  scanty  and  difficult;  the  magistrates 
of  the  eurim  or  municipalities,  who  were  respomnble  both  for  the 
contributions  and  the  levies  of  their  respective  towns,  sought  by 
a  thousand  subterfuges  to  escape  the  perilous  honour  of  the  ma- 
gistratare.  Some  were  seen  taking  refuge  on  the  estates  of  some 
powerful  senator,  concealing  themselves  among  his  slaves,  volun- 
tarily submitting  to  the  brand  of  in&my»  in  the  hope  that  it 
.  would  disqualify  them  from  charges  so  ruinous.    In  vain;  they 
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were  forabljr  dragged  fhim  thetr  Ignomiiiioiis  retreat,  and  rein- 
vested with  the  marks  of  these  dreaded  dignities.  Then,  when 
any  disorder  excited  the  anger  of  Valentinian,  he  called  them  to 
account  for  it  with  transports  of  fury.  On  one  occasion  he  or- 
dered the  lictors  to  bring  him  the  heads  of  three  magistrates  of 
each  town  throughout  a  whole  province.  **  Will  your  clemency 
be  pleased  to  order,"  said  the  prefect  Florentius,  ^  what  we  are 
to  do  in  the  case  of  towns  which  do  not  contain  three  magis- 
trates?" The  order  was  revoked.  Though  the  emperor  was  a 
Christian,  the  people  and  the  monks  almost  always  inscribed  in 
the  list  of  martyrs  those  who  fell  victims  to  his  brutal  rage. 
During  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  Constantino  and  his  sons,  the 
internal  suffering  of  the  empire  had  continued  to  increase.  The 
mitigation  of  it  effected  by  Julian  was  but  temporary,  and  con- 
fined to  a  small  number  of  provinces;  and  his  fatal  expedition 
into  Syria,  which  destroyed  the  finest  army  of  the  empire,  in- 
creased the  necessities  of  the  government,  and  forced  it  to  have 
recourse  to  still  more  disastrous  expedients. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  Valentinian  reigned  over  the 
West  (a.  d.  364—376,)  he  redeemed  his  cruelties  by  several 
brilliant  victories.  He  drove  the  Allemans  out  of  Gaul  and 
KhsBtia,  which  they  had  invaded  and  laid  waste,  and  pursued 
them  into  their  own  country,  where  he  again  conquered  them. 
He  then  excited  a  war  between  them  and  the  Burgundians, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  come  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
avenge  a  quarrel  they  bad  had  with  the  Allemans  concerning 
certain  salt-works.  Valentinian  had  undertaken  the  defence  of 
Gaul  in  person,  and  generally  resided  at  Trives,  {hen  the  capi- 
tal of  that  yast  prefecture;  but  at  the  time  he  was  thus  occupied, 
invasions  not  less  formidable  had  devastated  the  other  provinces 
of  the  West.  The  different  tribes  of  Scots,  forefathers  of  those 
Highlanders  who  were  still  so  nearly  in  a  savage  state,  when 
they  invaded  England  in  1745,  marched  across  the  whole  extent 
of  Britun.  Their  path  was  marked  by  cruelties  so  atrocious, 
tiiat  it  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  receded  by  St.  Jerome, 
that  they  lived  on  human  flesh.  London,  even,  was  threatened 
by  them;  and  the  whole  island,  which,  like  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  had  lost  every  spark  of  military  virtue,  was 
incapable  of  opposing  any  resistance  to  them.  Theodosius,  a 
Spanish  officer,  and  father  of  the  great  man  of  the  same  name 
who  was  afterwards  associated  in  the  empire,  was  charged  by 
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Valentinian  with  the  defence  of  Britain.  He  forced  the  Soots 
to  fall  back  (a.  d.  367 — 370,)  bat  without  having  been  able  to 
bring  them  to  an  engagement  Scarcely  had  he  delivered  the 
Britons  from  these  savage  enemies,  when  Valentinian  intrusted 
to  him  the  conduct  of  a  war  of  equal  difficulty  against  the  Moors^ 
whom  intolerable  oppression  had  driven  to  revolt,  and  who  had 
found  in  Firmus,  one  of  their  native  princes,  tributary  to  Rome, 
an  able  and  experienced  leader.  Theodosius  pursued  him  with 
undaunted  ardour  and  perseverance  across  the  burning  plains  of 
Gaetulia  and  the  gorges  of  Mount  Atlas.  He  gave  him  no  rest; 
and  after  defeating  him  in  several  battles,  left  him  no  other  re- 
source than  a  voluntary  death.  But  Theodosius  experienced 
the  fate  frequently  reserved  to  eminent  men  under  the  tyrants  of 
Bome.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  that  the  revolt  of  the  Moors 
was  the  work  of  the  prefect  Romanus,  whose  insupportable  tyran- 
ny had  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  desperation.  He  urged  his 
recall,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  province.  To  complain, 
on  whatever  ground  or  whatever  provocation,  is  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  virtue  or  the  wisdom  of  the  despot.  The  emperor  re- 
sented this  offence.  He  caused  his  virtuous  general  to  be  be- 
headed at  Carthage,  and  rewarded  Romanus  for  his  crimes. 

At  this  period  Yalens  reigned  over  the  Greeks,  whose  lan- 
guage he  did  not  understand  (a.  d.  364—378.)  His  eastern  fron- 
tier was  menaced  by  the  Persians,  his  nortiiem  by  the  Goths.  It 
is  true,  that,  observing  widi  still  greater  timidity  than  real  weak- 
ness, the  shameful  peace  which  Jovian  had  concluded  with  the 
former,  he  endeavoured  to  disarm  Sapor,  to  whom  the  strong 
places  on  the  frontier  had  been  given  up.  But  one  of  the  dis- 
graceful conditions  of  a  treaty  imposed  on  the  Romans,  was  the 
desertion  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  his  neighbour  the  king  of 
Iberia.  Both  were  attacked  by  Sapor.  The  former,  deceived 
by  an  artful  negotiation,  was  treacherously  invited  to  a  feast, 
where  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  afterwards  massacred. 
The  latter  was  compelled  to  flee.  Armenia,  and  Iberia  became 
sul\ject  to  Persia;  but  as  the  people  of  both  these  countries  were 
Christian,  they  remained  faithful  to  the  interests  of  Rome,  though 
conquered  by  her  enemy.  A  son  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  named 
Para,  found  his  father's  subjects  ever  ready  to  take  up  arms  in 
his  favour:  the  frequent  revolts  of  the  Armenians  kept  the  Per- 
uan  frontier  in  a  state  of  insecurity  and  disquiet,  and  occupied 
the  arms  of  Sapor  in  his  old  age.    Para  would,  indeed,  eventa* 
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allj  have  triamphed,  and  have  established  the  independence  of 
Armenia,  had  not  the  emperor  Yalena,  by  a  policy  wholly  inex- 
pUcable,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated^  in  tike  year  374,  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  his  generals. 

The  dominimi  of  the  Goths  extended  along  the  shores  of  the 
Banobe  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  made  any  incm^ion  into  the  Roman  territory.  But, 
during  that  period  they  had  gone  on  increasing  in  greatness  and 
in  power.  The  aged  Hermanric,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Ama- 
lian  race,  reigned  over  the  whole  nation;  his  power  had  extended 
from  the  Ostrogoths  to  the  Visigoths,  then  to  the  G^pidas.  He 
had  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  the  Estho- 
nians  and  the  Russians,  or  Roxolani,  were  among  his  subjects,  as 
well  as  the  Henetes  of  the  plains  of  Poland,  and  the  Heruli  of 
the  Paltts  Maeotides.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Yalens, 
an  attempt  of  Procopius,  a  distant  relation  of  Julian,  to  get  him* 
self  crowned  at  Constantinople,  had  drawn  the  Goths»  his  allies, 
to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  in 
three  campaigns,  (a.  d.  S67—-S699)  and  peace  was  re-established 
on  that  frontier.  Sptte  of  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of  the 
Goths  and  the  Persians — spite  of  the  cowardice  and  the  incapa- 
city of  Yalens — ^the  East  had  remained  at  peace,  protected  by 
the  mere  name  of  Yalentinian,  whose  military  talents^  prompti- 
tude, and  severity,  were  known  to  all  the  barbarian  tribes.  But 
the  career  of  this  remarkable  man,  so  dreaded  by  his  enemies 
and  by  his  subjects,  had  now  reached  its  term.  He  was  carry- 
ing war  into  Pannonia  against  the  Q^adi,  and  having  granted  an 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  that  nation,  who  came  as  sup- 
pliants to  demand  peace,  gave  way  to  so  violent  a  fit  of  rage 
against  them,  that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  his  chest,  and  died 
in  their  presence,  stifled  by  his  own  blood,  which  gushed  in  tor- 
rents frmn  his  mouth,  (Nov.  17»  575.)  ffis  two  sons/— Gratian^ 
who  was  scarcely  come  to  manhood,  and  Yalentinian,  still  a 
child, — shared  the  West  between  them;  while  Yalens,  who  had 
been  thought  incompetent  to  fill  the  second  place,  now  remained 
in  possession  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  East. 

Never,  however,  was  the  empire  in  greater  need  of  an  able 
and  vigorous  head.  The  entire  nation  of  the  Huns,  abandoning 
to  the  Sienpi  its  ancient  pastures  bordering  on  China,  had  tra- 
versed the  whole  north  of  Asia  by  a  march  of  1300  leagues* 
immoise  horde,  swelled  by  all  the  conquered  nations  whon 
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it  carried  along  in  its  passage^  bore  down  on  the  plains  of  ttie 
Alans,  and  defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  in  a  great 
battle.  It  received  into  its  bod  j  a  part  of  the  vanquished  tribe, 
accompanied  by  which  it  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
West;  while  other  Alans,  too  haughty  to  renounce  their  inde- 
pendence, had  retreated,  some  into  Germany,  whence  we  shall 
see  them  afterwards  pass  into  Gaul;  others  into  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  where  they  preserve  their  name  to  this  day* 

The  Goths  who  bordered  on  the  Alans  had  fertilized  by  their 
labours  the  rich  pluns  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Danube  and 
of  the  Black  Sea.  More  civilized  than  any  of  the  kindred  Ger- 
manic tribes,  they  began  to  make  n4>id  progress  in  the  social 
sciences.  They  addicted  themselves  to  agriculture;  they  culti- 
vated the  arts;  they  improved  their  language;  they  collected  the 
traditions,  sung,  or,  perhaps,  inscribed,  in  the  Runic  character, 
which  preserved  the  memory  of  their  migrations,  and  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  fathers;  they  kept  up  an  advantageous  intercourse 
with  Greece,  by  means  of  which  Christianity  began  to  find  its 
way  among  them;  and,  while  they  had  gained  more  extensive 
knowledge,  and  more  humane  manners,  they  had  lost  nothing 
of  their  love  of  liberty,  nor  of  their  bravery.  This  comparatively 
fortunate  state  of  things  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Huns, — the  unlooked-for  arrival  of  that  savage  na- 
tion, which,  from  the  moment  it  crossed  the  Borysthenes,  or  the 
Dnieper,  began  to  bum  their  villages  and  their  crops;  to  massa- 
cre, without  pity,  men,  women,  and  children;  to  devastate  and 
destroy  whatever  came  within  the  reach  of  a  Pythian  horseman. 
Their  language  was  understood  by  none:  the  Goths  even  doubted 
whether  its  shrill  and  dissonant  sounds  were  those  of  any  human 
speech.  Their  name  had  never  been  heard  in  Europe.  Northern 
superstition  soon  accounted  for  the  sudden  apparition  of  these 
armed  myriads,  by  supposing  them  the  ofi&pring  of  infernal  spi- 
rits,—-the  only  fit  consorts,  they  said,  of  women,  the  outcasts  of 
Europe,  who  had  been  driven  into  deserts  for  the  practice  of  arts 
of  magic. 

The  hideous  aspect  of  the  Huns  gave  colour  to  this  devilish 
genealogy.  "  They  put  to  flight,''  says  Jornandes,  the  Gothic 
historian,  "  by  the  terror  inspired  by  their  countenance,  those 
whom  their  bravery  would  never  have  subdued.  The  livid  co- 
lour of  their  skin  had  something  frightful  in  it;  it  was  not  a  face, 
but  a  formless  mass  of  flesh,  in  which  two  black  and  nnister 
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spots  filled  the  place  of  ejes.  Their  cnieltj  wreaked  itself  iipoA 
thdr  own  children,  whose  cheeks  they  lacerated  with  iron  before 
thej  had  tasted  their  mothers'  milk.  For  this  reason,  no  down 
shaded  their  chin  in  youth,  no  beard  gave  dignity  to  their  old 
age."  Their  bodies  seemed  no  less  disgusting  than  tlieir  faces. 
*'  Their  aspect  was  not  that  of  men,"  says  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
BUS,  ''but  of  beasts  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  as  it  were  in 
mockery  of  our  species." 

The  great  Hermanric,  whose  kiiigdom  extended  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Black  Sea,  would  not  have  abandoned  his  sceptre  to 
the  Huns  without  a  stru^le,  but,  at  this  very  time,  he  was  mur-^ 
dered  by  a  domestic  enemy.  The  nations  he  had  subjugated^ 
preQ^ed,  on  every  side,  for  rebellion.  The  Ostrogoths,  after  a 
vain  resistance,  broke  their  alliance  with  the  Yisigothsi  while 
the  latter,  like  an  affrighted  flock  of  sheep,  trooping  together 
from  all  parts  of  their  vast  territory  to  the  right  bank  c^  tlie  Da- 
nube, refused  to  combat  those  superhuman  beii\gs  by  whom  they 
were  pursued.  They  stretched  out  their  supplicating  hands 
to  the  Romans  on  the  other  bank,  entreating  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  butchery  which  threatened 
them,  in  those  wilds  of  Mcesia  and  Thrace  which  were  almost 
valueless  to  the  empire.  They  promised  to  bring  them  into  a 
state  of  cultivation,  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  land,  and  to  defend 
it  with  their  arms.  Yalens,  who  for  five  years  had  fixed  his  re- 
sidence at  Antioch,  learned  with  surprise  that  an  empire  equal 
to  his  own  in  extent,  superior  in  valour,  and  so  long  the  object  of 
his  terror,  had  suddenly  crumbled  into  dust,  and  that  his  most 
formidable  enemies  were  now  imploring  to  become  lus  subjects. 

Humanity  [enjoined  him  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  Goths; 
perhaps  even  policy  dictated  it;  but  baser  motives  determined 
the  emperor,  his  counsellors,  and  the  subalterns  charged  with  the 
execution  of  his  orders.  Their  sordid  cupidity  soon  rendered 
odious  the  hospitality  they  offered  to  the  Goths.  The  emperor 
had  imposed  two  conditions  on  their  reception;  the  one,  that  they 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  the  other,  that  they  should  give  up 
their  children  as  hostages.  The  officers  charged  with  the  duty 
of  receiving  the  arms,  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced  by 
bribes  into  a  connivance  at  the  non-execution  of  this  order.  Yet, 
when  the  transport,  not  of  an  army,  but  of  a  nation,  was  accom- 
plished, when  200,000  warriors,  exclusive  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, had  crossed  the  Danube,  which^  on  the  north  of  Moesia,  is 
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ftbove  a  mile  in  width,  the  imperial  officers  tried  to  profit  foj  a 
famine,  real  or  feigned,  to  strip  those  of  gold  whom  they  had  left 
in  possession  of  steel.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  were  sold  to 
them  at  the  prices  of  an  exorbitant  monopoly.  Never  was  ava<* 
rice  more  blind;  never  did  besotted  government  more  effectually 
prepare  its  own  ruin. 

So  long  as  the  most  vile  and  unwholesome  food  could  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  money,  of  effects,  of  slaves,  the  Gk)ths  con- 
sented to  strip  themselves.  The  fear  of  endangering  their  hos- 
tages sustained  their  endurance  to  its  utmost  term;  they  even 
sold  the  children  who  were  left  them,  and  whom  they  could  no 
longer  feed,  to  buy  sustenance  for  a  few  days.  Bat  when  the 
distrust  of  the  Romans,  increasing  with  their  injuries,  led  tbem 
to  take  measures  for  dispersing  the  Groths  over  the  whole  em- 
pire, and  troops  were  assembled  to  crush  them  if  th^y  offered 
resistance,  this  very  attempt  to  sever  did  but  strengthen  the  ties 
that  united  them.  Their  chief,  Fritigern,  formerly  designated  by 
the  title  of  Judge,  b^an  to  take  upon  himself  the  character  and 
functions  of  sovereign;  and  a  violent  quarrel  having  broken  out 
at  Marcianople,  the  capital  of  Lower  Moesia,  between  the  op- 
pressed and  the  oppressors,  Lupicinus,  the  general  of  Valens,  was 
defeated,  his  army  put  to  flight,  and  the  oppressed  guests  of  the 
Romans  found  themselves  masters  of  Moesia. 

The  first  success  secured  nearly  all  that  were  to  follow.  At 
the  news  of  it,  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  Huns,  passed  the  Danube  arms  in  hand, 
and  joined  the  Visigoths.  Long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Huns, 
a  great  number  of  young  Goths  had  entered  the  Roman  service 
as  an  advantageous  and  honourable  career:  they  now  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  went  over  to  their  countrymen.  But  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  auxiliaries  of  the  barbarian  army  were  the 
slaves,  who  fled  in  all  directions  from  their  inhuman  masters, 
especially  those  who  had  been  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines 
(tf  Mount  Rhodope:  they  craved  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the 
stranger,  and,  in  return,  communicated  their  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  the  secret  intelligence  they  had  means  of  procuring. 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  war  was  carried  on  for  two 
years  with  various  success.  On  the  side  of  Valens,  Roman  dis- 
cipline, and  the  possession  of  arsenals,  magazines,  and  fortresses, 
counterbalanced  the  bravery  of  the  Goths  and  the  talents  of  Fri- 
tigern.   But  the  jMide  of  the  emperor  of  the  East  could  only  be 
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Mtisfiecl  bj  a  Ticterj  gained  under  his  auspices.  He  marched  in 
person  against  the  Goths  with  a  most  brilliant  army;  he  would 
Bot  wait  for  Gratian,  who  was  advancing  from  the  West  to  his 
assistance.  His  defeat  at  Adrianople,  on  the  9th  of  August,  S7S, 
afler'which  he  perished  in  tiie  flames  of  a  hovel  in  which  he  had 
sought  refuge,  left  the  empire  without  a  defender. 

The  forces  of  the  East  were  nearly  annihilated  at  the  terrible 
battle  of  Adrianople:  more  than  60,000  Roman  soldiers  perished 
in  the  fight  or  in  the  pursuit^  and  the  time  was  long  past  when 
such  a  loss  could  have  been  easily  repaired  by  fresh  levies.  Ne- 
vertheless, even  after  this  frightful  massacre,  the  walls  oi  Adri- 
anople sdll  opposed  an  unconquerable  resistance  to  Ae  barba- 
rians. Valour  may  supply  the  place  of  military  science  in  the 
open  field,  but  civilized  nations  recover  all  the  advanti^es  of  the 
art  of  war  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  fortified  towns.  Fritigem 
quitted  Adrianople,  declaring  that  he  made  no  war  upon  stones* 
But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  great  cities,  the  Romans  had 
neglected  the  fortifications  ^of  the  provincial  towns:  to  defend 
them,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  arm  the  citizens,  to  train 
them  to  war,  to  place  within  their  reach  means  of  resistance 
which  they  might  have  turned  to  the  purposes  of  revolt  or  of 
civil  war.  Empires  are  nodding  to  their  fidl,  when  their  rulers 
are  more  in  dread  of  subjects  than  of  external  foes:  this  dread  is 
almost  invariably  the  proof  of  injuries,  by  which  they  have  earned 
the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  the  people.  The  Goths,  leaving 
Adrianople  in  their  rear,  advanced,  ravaging  all  around  them,  to 
the  foot  of  the  walls  of  Constantinople;  and,  after  some  nnim- 
portant  skirmishes,  returned  westward  through  Macedonia, 
Epirus,  and  Dalmatia.  From  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  dieir 
passage  was  marked  by  conflagration  and  blood. 

Whilst  the  European  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  sunk 
under  these  calamities,  the  Asiatic  provinces  took  a  horrible  ven- 
geance on  the  autiiors  of  them.  We  have  said,  that  before  the 
Goths  were  permitted  to  pass  the  Danube,  they  were  compelled 
to  give  up  their  children  as  hostages;  that  those  whom  their  pa- 
rents had  been  able  to  retain  at  that  time,  were  afterwards  sold 
for  any  sum  that  would  purchase  present  sustenance  for  their 
fimiishing  fathers;  that  the  peril  of  these  children  had  long  been 
the  only  tie  that  had  withheld  the  army  of  the  barbarians,  who 
even  in  selling  them,  had  sought  to  save  them  from  starvation. 
When  their  patience  was,  at  lengtii,  utterly  exhausted,— when 
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the  ivhole  Bast  resounded  with  ihe  noise  of  their  explQit8,<^-these 
devoted  children,  with  a  daring  far  beyond  their  strength,  un- 
armed as  they  were,  and  dispersed  throu;^  all  the  towns  of 
Asia,  celebrated  the  triumph  of  their  fethers;  they  sang  the  songs 
of  their  country;  they  would  speak  no  language  but  their  native 
tongue;  they  exulted  in  the  hope  that  they  should  soon  share  in 
these  victories,— soon  join  the  ranks  of  their  countrymen.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  alarmed  or  incensed,  saw,  or  pretended 
to  see,  in  these  imprudent  demonstrations  of  youthful  feeling, 
threatenings  of  a  general  revolt*  Julius,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  of  the  East,  denounced  them  to  the  senate  of  Constan- 
tinople, as  consfnrators,  and  asked  for  orders;  for  the  empire  had 
remained,  since  the  death  of  Yalens,  without  a  head*  The  se- 
nate imprudently  recurred  to  the  arbitrary  constitutions  of  that 
republic,  the  tutelary  provisions  of  which  they  completely  disre- 
garded* It  authorized  Julius  to  take  care  that  the  republic  re- 
ceived no  detriment,  {caveant  contuUt  ne  quid,  &c*)  The  young 
Goths  were  allured,  by  treacherous  promises,  into  the  capital  of 
each  province.  Scarcely  were  they  assembled  in  the  Forum, 
when  all  the  avenues  were  invested  by  guards,  bowmen  appeared 
on  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  on  the  same 
day  and  hour  throughout  alt  the  cities  of  Asia,  the  whole  body  of 
this  noble  and  ardent  youth  was  assailed,  unarmed  and  defence- 
less, by  a  shower  of  darts,  and  then  slaughtered  without  mercy* 
An  atrocious  act  of  cruelty  is  almost  always  a  sign  of  coward- 
ice, not  of  courage*  The  orientals,  who,  in  thus  massacring 
thousands  of  young  men,  seemed  resolved  to  destroy  all  possibi- 
lity of  a  reconciliation  with  their  fathers,  never  dared  to  meet 
those  fathers  in  the  field.  The  same  terror  with  which  the  Huns 
had  so  lately  inspired  the  Goths,  they  in  their  turn  struck  into 
the  Greeks.  Nay,  the  hostile  races,  Scythian  and  Teutonic,  had 
united  for  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empre*  The  Huns,  who 
had  penetrated  into  Dacia,  had  stopped  there,  and  had  pitched 
their  tents*  The  captain  who  had  led  them  thither  was  dead;  ci- 
vil discords  broke  out  in  their  hordes;  and  it  was  no  longer  in  pur- 
suit of  a  general  war,  but  in  the  quest  of  private  adventures,  that 
several  divisions  of  Huns  and  Alans  crossed  the  Danube,  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  Fritigem,  and  seconded  the  steady  and 
thoughtful  valour  of  the  Goths  by  a  numerous  and  active  ca- 
valry. 

No  general  in  the  East  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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anarohj  in  fayonr  of  hk  own  ambition;  no  army  oiered  the  par- 
|ile  to  its  chicO  all  dreaded  the  responsibility  of  command  at  so 
tremendous  a  crisb.    All  eyes  were  turned  on  .the  court  of 
Trives,  the  cmly  point  whence  help  was  hoped  for.  But  Gratian, 
eldest  son  of  Yalentinian,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  was  only 
nineteen.    He  had,  indeed,  eren  at  that  early  age,  acquired  some 
renown  in  arms,  especially  through  the  counsels  of  an  ambitious 
Frank  named  Merobaudes,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  warlike  peo- 
ple, who  had  not  scrnned  the  title  of  count  of  the  domestics  of 
the  imperial  court,  and  who,  uniting  his  influence  over  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  a  courtier,  had  becimie  the 
arbiter  of  the  West.    Oratian  marched  upon  Ulyricum  with  his 
army ^  when  he  learned  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  and 
the  death  of  Yalens,  who  had  been  so  eager  to  secure  the  undi- 
vided honours  of  victory,  that  he  would  not  wait  for  his  arrival. 
Incapable  of  confrontii^  such  a  tempest,  he  retreated  to  Sirmium. 
The  news  of  an  invasion  of  the  AUemans  into  Gaul  recalled  him 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  territory.    Danger  started  up  on  every 
hand  at  once.    The  empire  stood  in  need  of  a  new  chief,  and  one 
of  approved  valour.    Gratian  had  the  singular  generosity  to 
choose  from  among  his  enennes,  and  from  a  sense  of  merit  alone. 
Theodoslus  the  Spaniard,  his  father's  general,  who  had  succes- 
sively vanquished  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  the  Moors,  and  who 
had  been  unjustiy  condemned  to  the  scaffold  at  the  beginning  of 
'  Gratian's  reign,  had  left  a  son  thirty-three  years  of  age,  who  ^e 
his  name.    The  younger  Theodosius  had  distingui^ed  himself 
in  the  command  he  held  in  Mcesia,  but  was  living  in  retirem^it 
and  disgrace  on  his  estates  in  Spain,  when,  witii  the  confidence 
of  a  noble  mind,  Gratian  chose  him  out,  presented  him  to  the 
army,  on  the  19th  of  January,  379,  and  declared  him  hb  col- 
league, and  emperor  of  the  East. 

The  task  imposed  on  the  great  TheodoMUs  was  infinitely  diffi- 
cult The  abandonment  of  the  Danube  had  opened  the  entrance 
of  the  empire  not  only  to  the  Goths,  but  to  all  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many and  Scythia.  They  overran  the  immense  lUyrian  penin- 
sula from  one  end  to  the  other,  unresisted,  yet^with  unabated 
fury.  The  blood  of  the  young  Goths  which  had  been  shed  in 
Asia  was  daily  avenged  with  interest  ovef  all  that  remained  of 
Moesian,  Thrasian,  Dalmatian,  or  Grecian  race.  It  was  more 
particularly  during  these  four  years  of  extermination  that  the 
Goths  acquired  the  &tal  celebrity  attached  to  their  naoie»  which 
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18  still  tlutt  of  the  destrojero  of  ciyilization.  TheodoBius  begui 
by  streDgtheniiig  the  fortified  cities,  recnnting  the  gmrisons.  and 
exercisiDg  his  soldiers  in  small  engagements  whatever  he  felt  as- 
sured of  success:  he  then  waited  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances; he  sought  to  divide  his  enemies  bj  intrigue,  and,  above 
all,  strenuously  disavowed  the  ra^iacity  of  the  ministers  of  Va- 
lens,  or  the  cruelty  of  Julius;  he  took  every  occasion  of  de- 
claring his  attachment  and  esteem  for  the  Gothic  people,  and  at 
length,  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  his  friendship  was 
sincere:  happy  in  the  peaceful  state  of  his  Asian  frontier:  happy 
that  the  aged  Sapor  II.,  or  his  effeminate  successor  Artaxenes 
II.,  did  not  attempt  an  attack  on  the  Roman  empire,  which  would 
infidliUy  have  succeeded. 

The  very  victories  of  the  Goths,  their  pride,  their  intempe- 
rance, at  length  impaired  their  energy.  Fritigem,  who,  in  the 
most  difficult  moments,  had  led  them  on  with  so  much  ability, 
was  dead:  the  jealousies  of  independent  tribes  were  rekindled; 
they  refused  to  obey  a  common  chief.  The  people  of  Scythia, 
the  Huns,  the  Alans,  who  had  shared  in  the  plunder  of  the  em- 
pire, now  separated  themselves  from  the  Germans.  They  con- 
temned the  Goths  for  their  flight;  and  the  Goths  felt  their  anti- 
pathy to  them  to  be  strong  as  ever.  Theodosius  dexterously 
profited  by  these  seeds  of  discord;  he  drew  successively  into  his 
service  several  leaders  of  the  malecontents;  he  soon  convinced 
the  barbarians  that  they  would  find  more  riches,  more  enjoyment,- 
in  the  pay  of  the  emperor,  than  they  could  ccvnqucr  by  the  sword 
in  provinces  laid  waste  by  the  fury  of  merciless  invaders.  He 
was  careful  to  afford  so  much  countenance  and  support  to  those 
whom  he  had  received  under  his  banners,  that  the  example  be- 
came contagious.  It  was  by  a  series  of  treaties  with  as  many 
independent  chieftains,  that  the  nation  was  at  l^igth  induced  to 
lay  down  its  arms:  the  last  of  these  treaties  was  concluded  on 
the  SOth  of  October,  382.  It  restored  peace  to  the  Eastern  em- 
]Mre,  six  years  after  the  Goths  crossed  the  Danube. 

This  formidable  nation  was  thus  finally  established  within  the 
boundary  of  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  vast  regions  they  had 
ravaged  were  abandoned  to  them,  if  not  in  absolute  sovereignty, 
at  least  on  terms  little  at  variance  with  their  independence.  The 
Goths  settled  in  the  bosom  of  the  empire  had  no  kings;  their  he- 
reditary chiefs  were  consulted  under  the  name  of  judges,  but 
their  power  was  unchanged;  &ey  were  still  the  military  com- 
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Biuiden»  the  preridenis  of  popular  assemblies,  who  adminisiered 
justice  and  government.  The  Goths  gave  a  vague  sort  of  recog- 
nition to  the  sovereigntj  of  the  Roman  emperor;  but  they  sub- 
mitted neither  to  his  laws,  his  magistrates,  nor  his  taxes.  Thej 
engaged  to  maintain  40,000  men  for  the  service  of  Theodosius; 
but  thej  were  to  remain  a  distinct  army,  to  obey  no  leaders  but 
such  as  they  chose  themselves,  to  be  in  no  way  confounded  with 
the  Roman  soldiery,  and  to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  fede- 
rated troops.  The  labours  of  agriculture,  which  they  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  in  Dacia,  they  now  resumed  in  Moesia  and  all 
the  country  lying  on  the  right  of  the  Danube.  They  portioned 
out  waste  lands.  By  ^eir  intermixture  with  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, they  acquired  new  branches  of  knowledge,  and  followed 
up  the  progress  they  had  already  made  in  civilization.  It  was, 
probably,  at  this  period,  that  their  apostle,  Usbop  Ulphilas,  who 
had  translated  the  Gospels  into  their  tongue,  invented  the  Moeao- 
Gothic  character,  which  bears  the  name  of  their  new  abode.  Oc- 
cupying the  border  country  between  the  two  empires  and  the  two 
languages,  they  borrowed  somethii^  from  each,  even  in  their  al- 
phabet At  the  same  time  that  they  were  virtual  masters  of  these 
provinces,  their  leaders  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  all 
posts  and  employments  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  From 
these  they  passed  to  the  command  of  provinces;  and  the  great 
Theodosius  found  himself  compelled  to  decorate  several  Goths 
with  the  consulate;  for  the  two  emperors  yearly  agreed  on  the 
election  of  those  ancient  magistrates  of  the  republic,  now  with- 
out functions,  and  serving  little  other  purpose  than  to  give  their 
names  to  the  year  in  the  consular  &sti. 

Thus,  then,  the  empire  still  subsisted,  but  the  barbarians  pos- 
sessed both  the  force  of  arms  and  the  authority  of  magistratures; 
already  were  they  established  as  a  compact  national  body  within 
her  frontiers.  Theodosius  conferred  the  consulate  on  Goths,  and 
his  colleague,  Gratian,  on  Franks— among  others  on  Merobaudes* 
duef  of  that  warlike  nation.  The  Frankish  people  had  contract- 
ed a  useful  alliance  with  the  empire.  It  supplied  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  armies  of  the  West,  and  exclusively  guided  the  counsels 
of  the  court  About  this  epoch,  however,  the  young  Gratian, 
who  had  early  obtained  a  brilliant  reputation,  having  delivered 
Gaul  from  a  formidable  invasion  by  a  decisive  victory  obtained 
over  the  Allemans,  near  Colmar,  in  the  month  of  May,  S78,  be- 
9U1  to  lose  his  popularity  and  the  support  of  his  Germanic 
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Paasionaielj  addicted  to  the  chase,  he  was  stnick  with  admira- 
tton  at  the  superior  skill  of  the  Scythian  archers.  He  took  into 
his  pay  a  considerable  body  of  those  Alans  who  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  Huns  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  He  established 
them  on  the  Seine,  made  them  the  companions  of  his  sports  and 
exercises,  formed  them  into  a  body  giuard,  and  even  wore  their 
dress.  The  Romans,  and  the  Franks  their  confederates,  equally 
r^arded  this  preference  as  an  insult*  The  legions  of  Britain  re- 
volted, and  placed  the  purple  on  the  senator  Maximus:  those  of 
Gaul  deserted  Gratian;  and  the  young  emperor,  constrained  to 
flee,  was  killed  at  Lyons  on  the  25th  of  August,  383.  Theodo- 
sius,  at  that  time  occupied  by  a  new  aggression  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  the  Gruthungians,  whom  he  defeated,  and  Vaientinian 
II.,  who,  while  yet  a  child,  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Italy  and  Af- 
rica, were  both  compelled  to  acknowledge  Maximus  as  the  col* 
league  whom  the  will  of  the  soldiery  had  given  them*  (a.  d.  383 
—387.) 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Contemporary  historians,  either  of  the  Eastern  or  West- 
em  empire,  are  wholly  wanting  to  that  period*  Nevertheless, 
the  title  of  Great  has  been  handed  down  to  bespeak  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  seems  to  have  me- 
rited this  title,  in  the  first  place,  by  his  military  talents,  always 
the  surest  claim  to  vulgar  distinction;  and  secondly,  by  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  prudence  in  the  difficult  government  of  a  tot- 
tering state;  by  a  generosity  which  broke  forth  with  singular 
lustre  on  some  occasions,  and  by  domestic  virtues  and  affections, 
purity  of  manners,  and  gentleness  in  his  social  relations,— -qua- 
lities always  rare  in  an  exalted  station,  rarest  of  all  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.  Yet  it  was  neither  his  victories,  nor  his  ta- 
lents, nor  his  virtues,  that  procured  him  the  title  of  Great,  or  the 
zeal  with  which  his  name  has  been  celebrated  from  age  to'  age: 
it  was*  above  all,  the  protection  he  afforded  to  the  orthodox 
church,— a  protection  which  extended  its  triumph  over  heretics 
and  pagans,  but  which,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
was  stained  with  the  most  odious  intolerance. 

When  Theodosius  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East,  Arianism, 
fiivoured  by  Valens,  was  the  dominant  faith,  especially  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  patriarch  was  Arian;  the  majority  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  the  monks,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  were  at- 
tached to  that  form  of  Christianity.    Theodosius^  trained  in  the 
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opposite  creeds  declined  engaging  in  the  subtle  disputes  of  the 
Greeks,  or  examining  for  himself  the  different  confessions  of 
faith,  or  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  supported.  He 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  make  choice  of  two  living  symbols,— 
two  prelates,  whom,  in  his  first  religious  edict,  (a.  d.  380,)  he  de- 
clared to  be  *'  the  treasures  of  the  true  doctrine."  Their  names 
were  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Peter,  Inshop  of  Alexan- 
dria. Those  whose  faith  was  in  conformity  with  that  of  these 
two  luminaries  of  the  church,  were  declared  the  sole  orthodox, 
the  sole  Catholic,  and  were  to  remain  sole  possessors  of  all  the 
churches,  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  of  all  proper- 
ty bequeathed  to  the  clergy.  All  others  were  rejected  as  out- 
casts from  the  bosom  of  the  church;  sentenced,  in  fifteen  suc- 
cessive edicts,  to  punishments  continually  increasing  in  severity; 
deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights, — among  others,  of 
that  of  bequest;  they  were  driven  fi-om  their  houses,  then  into 
exile;  and  lastly,  those  guilty  of  certain  heresies,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Quarto-decimans,  who  celebrated  Easter  on  the  same 
days  as  it  is  observed  by  the  Jews,  instead  of  celebrating  it  on 
a  Sunday,  as  Christians  do,  were  sentenced  to  death.  At  the 
same  time  a  new  magistrature,— that  of  inquisitors  of  the  faith,— 
was  instituted  by  Theodosius,  to  act  at  once  as  spies,  and  as 
judges  of  the  secret  opinions  of  his  subjects. 

A  sort  of  instinct  of  justice  withheld  these  magistrates,  for  the 
present,  from  exacting  from  pagans  as  rigid  an  account  of  their 
thoughts  as  from  heretics;  they  seemed  to  recognise  the  rights  of 
long  possession,  the  sacredness  of  time-hallowed  opinions,  and 
the  potency  of  habit.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  senators, 
orators,  and  philosophers  of  Rome,  still  publicly  professed  the 
antique  faith.  Theodosius  did  not  venture  to  attach  any  punish- 
ment to  the  manifestation  of  their  sentiments;  he  contented  him- 
self witii  prohibiting  the  most  essential  act  of  the  prinutive  reli- 
gion: he  declared  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  to  be  an  act  of  high 
treason,  and,  in  consequence,  punishable  with  death. 

That  church,  which  had  so  lately  escaped  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  pagans,  now  demanded,  with  a  deplorable  zeal,  to  be 
permttited  to  persecute  in  its  turn.  Three  men  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  rise  distinguished  from  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  and  surpass  all  th^  rivals  in  talent,  force  of  character, 
and  even  in  virtue^^-Si  Gregory  Nazianzen,  for  a  time  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople!  St  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan;  and 
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St.  Mariiny  archbishop  of  Tours.  All  three  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  fan  the  flame  of  persecution.  St  Gregory,  installed  bj 
soldiers  in  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople,  in  defiance  of  the  op- 
position of  the  whole  flock  intrusted  to  his  care,  lent  his  ud  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Arian  clergy,  having  first  stripped  them  of 
their  functions,  and  substituted  others  in  their  places;  and  when 
he  had  himself  abdicated  that  exalted  station,  he  continued  to* 
exhort  his  successor,  Nectarius,  not  to  relax  in  zeal  against  the 
heretics.  At  Milan,  St.  Ambrose  would  not  extend  the  benefit 
of  toleration  so  much  as  to  his  own  emperor,  Yalentinian  II.,  who 
had  been  educated  by  his  mother,  Justina,  regent  of  Italy  and  of 
Africa,  in  Arian  opinions.  Ambrose  refused  the  emperor,  his 
mother,  and  the  Gothic  soldiers  who  formed  his  body  guard,  the 
use  of  a  single  church;  he  assembled  the  people  in  the  Basilica, 
(a.  d.  386,)  to  defend  it  against  the  soldiers.  To  this  popular  re- 
sistance the  cel^rated  Ambrosian  chant  owes  its  origin.  The 
ceaseless  chanting  of  the  psalms,  which  intermitted  not  day  or 
night,  was  the  means  of  preserving  the  wakeful  watch  of  the 
multitude  who  guarded  the  holy  places.  Lastiy,  St.  Martin,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gauls,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  armed  people,  and  undertook  the 
destruction  of  the  idols  and  their  sanctuaries  throughout  his 
neighbourhood,  (a.  d.  389.)  The  peasants  sometimes  attempted 
resistance,  but  they  soon  paid  for  their  temerity  with  their  lives. 
On  this  occasion  a  judicial  investigation  was  set  on  foot;  but  the 
saints  declared,  and  the  judges  admitted,  that  the  blood  of  the 
pagans  had  not  been  shed  by  the  armed  multitude  led  on  by  St. 
Martin  to  the  attack  of  their  temples,  but  that  devils  and  angels 
had  combated  in  these  places,  and  the  idolaters  had  merely 
shared  the  fate  of  the  infernal  spirits  with  whom  they  were 
leagued. 

The  influence  which  religion  exercised  over  Theodosius  was 
more  worthy  of  her,  and  more  consolatory  to  those  who  watch 
the  effects  of  her  power  over  men,  in  the  penance  enjoined  upon 
lum  by  St  Ambrose  in  expiation  of  a  heavy  crime.  Theodosius 
was  subject  to  the  most  violent  transports  of  rage;  and  that 
mildness  for  which  he  is  extolled,  vanished  before  the  fits  of  an- 
ger which  troubled  his  reason.  Twice  he  was  thus  exasperated 
by  the  sedition  of  two  of  the  largest  cities  of  his  states.  Anti- 
och,  capital  of  Syria  and  of  the  whole  Levant,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  of  the  empire,  revolted,  on  the  d6tii  of  Febnt- 
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arj,  S8r»  against  an  edict  enforcing  fresh  taxea^  and  dragged  the 
atataes  of  the  emperor  in  the  mad.  The  citj  was  soon  reduced 
to  snbmiaBion,  bat  four  and  twenty  hours  elapsed  before  it  was 
known  what  punishment  was  decreed  by  Theodosius,  who  was 
then  at  Constantinople.  His  first  orders  were  cruel:  a  great 
number  of  senators  were  to  be  beheaded,  many  wealthy  citizens 
to  be  stripped  of  thor  property,  all  the  distributions  of  bread 
were  to  be  stopped,  and  the  capital  of  the  East  to  surrender  all 
its  privileges,  and  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  yillage.  The  ma- 
l^trates,  however,  were  slow  in  the  execution  of  these  orders, 
they  even  interceded  with  Theodosius,  who,  after  considerable 
delay,  granted  full  pardon.  The  fate  of  Thessalonica  was  more 
cruel.  That  powerful  city,  capital  of  the  whole  lUyrian  pro* 
▼ince,  rose  in  insurrection,  on  an  occasion  so  insignificant  as  cer- 
tain games  of  the  Circus,  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  a  skilful  cha- 
rioteer who  had  been  imprisoned,  (a.  d.  390.)  Botheric,  com* 
mandant  of  the  city,  was  killed,  together  with  several  of  his  of- 
ficers, while  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  sedition,  and  his  body 
treated  with  the  greatest  indignity  by  tiie  populace.  Theodosius, 
who  was  then  at  Milan  with  Yalentinian  II.,  immediately  gave 
orders  that  7000,  or,  according  to  some,  15,000,  Thessalonian  . 
heads  should  fall  as  a  punishment  for  this  rebellion.  The  inha- 
bitants were  invited  to  the  Circus,  as  if  to  the  celebration  of  new 
games;  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  signal  for  the  departure 
of  the  chariots,  a  body  of  soldiers  rushed  in  upon  them,  and 
slaughtered  without  distinction  of  innocence  or  guilt,  of  sex  or 
age*  This  horrible  butchery  lasted  three  hours,  when  the  tribute 
of  heads  exacted  by  the  emperor  was  collected. 

When  the  news  of  this  massacre  reached  St.  Ambrose  at  Mi- 
lan, he  manifested  the  liveliest  grief.  He  wrote  to  Theodosius, 
on  no  account  to  show  himself  in  a  church,  stained  as  he  was 
with  innocent  blood.  Theodosius,  having  disregarded  tins  inter- 
dict, was  stopped  by  St  Ambrose,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  on 
the  portico  of  the  temple  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  *'  David, 
the  king  who  was  well  pleasing  to  God,''  said  the  emperor, "  was 
much  more  guilty  than  I,  for  he  joined  adultery  to  murder.'''^ 
*'  If  you  have  imitated  David  in  his  guilt,  imitate  him  in  his  re- 
pentance,*' replied  the  archbishop.  His  courageous  remon- 
strances intimidated  the  monarch,  who  submitted  to  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  church.  He  laid  aside  the  imperial  ornaments,  and 
confessed  his  sins  with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  hunuliation  in  the 
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presence  of  the  people;  nor  was  it  till  after  eight  months  of  pe- 
nitence that  he  was  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

The  authority  of  Theodosius  did  not  extend  oyer  the  West 
His  rendence  at  Milan  was  onlj  the  consequence  of  the  succour 
he  had  afforded  to  his  colleague,  Yalentinian  II.,  who  had  been 
attacked  by  surprise  and  driven  out  of  Italy,  in  387,  by  Maxi- 
mus,  emperor  of  Gaul.  Maximus  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Save,  in  June,  388,  and  beheaded  by  order  of  Theodomus, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  ceded  to  Yalentiniany  who  had  become 
his  brother-in-law.  Gaol,  and  all  the  remaining  countries  of  the 
West  The  new  reign  of  this  young  prince  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. He  removed  the  seat  of  his  court  to  Vienne  on  the 
Rhone,  where  he  was  assassinated  on  the  l$th  of  May,  39d,  by 
order  of  Arbogastes,  general  of  the  Franks,  whose  authority  had 
long  predominated  over  that  of  his  master.  Two  years  elapsed 
before  Theodoriiis  was  able  to  return  to  the  West,  to  avenge  his 
colleague.  On  the  6th  of  September,  394,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ju- 
lian Alps,  he  vanquished  Eugenius  the  grammarian,  whom  Ar- 
bogastes had  set  up  as  a  phantom  emperor.  After  this  victory  he 
was  acknowlei%ed,  without  a  rival  or  a  colleague,  throughout  the 
Boman  empire.  But  already  his  life  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
He  was  attacked  by  a  dropsy,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
consequence  of  his  intnnperance,  and  survived  his  victory  but 
four  months.  He  dtied  at  Milan  on  the  17th  of  January,  395, 
aged  fifty  years,  leaving  the  Roman  world  exposed  to  a  host  of 
calamities,  which  his  talents  and  his  courage  had  hardly  sufficed 
to  avert  or  to  suspend. 


(    "5    ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

tion  of  the  Roman  Soldieiy.— Destniction  of  the  Ifiddle  ClaaBeSd— 
Recklennen  and  Comiption  of  the  Higher  and  the  Lower. — ^Blaasacre  of 
Theaaalonica. — Arcadius  and  Honoriui^  Sons  of  Theodoaioa)  their  Irobe- 
dljty. — Stilicho;  his  great  Qualities.— State  of  the  West  under  Arcadius. 
— Inyasion  of  Greece,  by  Alaric,  King  of  the  Yingoths. — ^Italy  inraded 
by  Alaric;  Defended  by  Stilicho. — DcScat  of  Alaric. — Cowardice  of  Ho* 
norius. — Great  and  final  Invasion  of  the  allied  Barbarians.— Causes  of  the 
simultaneous  Movement  among  the  Germanic  Nations. — They  cross  the 
Rhine,  and  ravage  GauL — ^Invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Suevi,  Vandids,  and 
A]ans.*-Conduct  of  Honorius  to  Stilicho.— Massacre  of  the  Barbarian 
Hostages. — Second  War  with  Alaric. — ^Kome  taken  and  pillaged  bv  Al*- 
ric — ^His  Death.—- Peace  with  the  Vingoth8.^Cession  of  AqiiitBUie.f-« 
Maniage  of  Alaric's  Successor,  Atai^hui^  or  Adol^  with  Pladdiat  a 
Sister  of  the  Emperor.— ▲•  n.  395    4?3, 

The  great  Theodosiui,  who  had  frequently  been  seen  to  pass 
from  the  energetic  actiTity  of  a  warrior  to  the  indolence  and 
InxarioQB  indulgence  of  a  Sybarite,  is  accused,  by  Zosimos,  of 
haying  corrupted  the  manners  of  his  age,  and  precipitated  the 
fidl  of  the  empire.  Zosimus  constantly  writes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  feeling  of  personal  hostility;  and,  certttnly,  when  we 
recollect  who  and  what  were  the  predecessors  of  Theodosins,-— 
what  the  Romans  were  under  Tiberius  and  Nero,  what  they  were 
under  Gallienus.^t  does  appear  that  there  was  very  littie  to 
corrupt;  and  that  Theodosius,  who  was  faithful  to  his  domestic 
obligations,  a  good  father  and  a  good  husband,  even  during  those 
intervals  of  luxurious  ease  witii  which  he  is  reproached,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  corrupter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  incon- 
testable, that,  during  his  reign,  a  last  step  was  made  towards 
that  utter  degradation  of  mind,  that  prostration  of  spirit,^  which 
manifested  itself  during  the  shameful  re^  of  his  two  sons,  and 
which  shook  the  colossus  of  the  Roman  empire  to  its  base.  Then 
it  was,  tiiat  soldiers,  who  did  not  blush  to  call  themselves  Ro- 
mans, laid  down  their  arms  in  the  field;  then  it  was,  that  that 
awful  infantry,  which  had  been  used  to  fight  foot  to  foot,  and  to 
rush,  armed  with  its  terrible  short  sword,  on  the  ranks  it  had 
broken  with  its  hurled  spear,  was  transformed  into  a  troop  of 
timid  bowmen,  destitute  of  all  defensive  armour,  and  compelled 
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iio  means  of  aTerlii^,  and  which,  whenerer  they  did  come,  wenld 
Jbring  with  them  the  final  inaensibilitj  to  all  sofTering?    At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  scale,  the  senators  were  nurtured  in  the 
aame  indifference.  Their  possessions  were  almost  invariably  situ- 
ated in  remote  provinces:  he  who  learned  that  his  harvests  in 
Gaul  had  been  burned,  could  still  reckon  on  his  granaries  in 
Spain  or  Africa;  he  who  could  not  protect  his  Thracian  fields 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Goth,  calculated  that  his  Syrian  olive 
grounds,  at  least,  were  safe  from  the  incursions  of  the  Persian* 
However  severe  the  losses  they  sustained,  they  scarcely  ever 
amounted  to  ruin.     They  sometimes  made  him  renounce  mar- 
riage, (and  indeed,  all  the  illustrious  families  of  Rome  were  ea* 
pidly  becoming  extinct,)  but  never  did  they  cause  him  to  change 
his  luxurious  habits.     The  princes  of  Poland  reposed  on  a  se- 
curity similar  in  nature,  though  on  a  far  less  extended  scale, 
previous  to  the  first  partition  of  that  unhappy  country.    The 
frightful  ravages  of  the  Zsporove  Cosacks  did  not,  indeed,  ruin 
a  descendant  of  the  Jagellons;  but,  with  him,  the  security  of  for- 
tune, united  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  constituted  a  motive 
to  dare  every  thing;  with  the  Roman  senator,  the  same  security, 
joined  with  selfishness,  furnished  merely  a  reason  for  not  fearing 
the  worst.   Improvidence,  and  an  unbridled  appetite  for  pleasure, 
equally  characterizing  the  highest  and  the  lowest  class,  are  visi- 
ble in  every  pege  of  the  Roman  history  of  this  period.  We  find  a 
singular  instance  of  it  in  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.     Thessa- 
lonica  was  the  capital  of  that  great  Illyrian  prefecture,  which,  for 
years,  had  been  subject  to  the  horrible  ravages  of  the  Goths. 
Peace,  it  is  true,  had  prevailed  for  eight  years;  but  the  Gothic 
army  and  nation  bad  remained  masters  of  the  country.   Not  four 
years,  moreover,  had  elapsed  since  a  fresh  invasion,  that  of  the 
Gruthungians,  had  struck  terror  into  the  whole  province.      It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  people  of  this  great  city» 
which  had  never  resisted  either  foreign  conquest  or  domestic  ty- 
ranny, revolted  on  account  of  a  charioteer  of  the  circus,  and  mas- 
sacred the  lieutenant,  the  officers,  and  soldiers,  of  their  emperor. 
Nay,  so  universal  was  the  rage  for  these  spectacles,  that,  after 
having  irritated  a  monarch  whose  terrible  violence  was  well 
known,  the  crowd,  childish  as  ferocious,  rushed  again,  with  blind 
unsuspecting  eagerness,  to  the  circus,  and  expected  games  when 
vengeance  awaited  it.  The  same  tastes  pervaded  all  the  capitals; 
the  same  fur j  for  scenic  games,  the  only  one  of  all  their  public 
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ptMOQS  which  the  Romans  retained  to  the  last  Distribations 
of  t>read  among  the  mob  often  exempted  them  from  all  neceraitj 
for  labour;  and,  as  thej  knew  bo  other  loxurj,  as  thej  desired 
BO  other  enjoyment,  life,  surronnded  by  fwblic  misery,  was  con- 
sumed in  base  and  bratai  pleasures. 

The  succession  of  the  two  sons  of  Theodosius,  Imtween  whom 
the  em|Hre  was  divided,  (Jan.  17,  395,)  was  not  an  event  of  a 
character  to  rouse  the  Roman  world  from  its  lethargy.  Two 
children,  who  never  became  men,  were  heirs  to  the  inheritance 
of  a  hero.  Arcadios,  whose  portion  was  the  East,  was  etgliteeo; 
HoDQfrias  was  only  eleven.  The  former  reigned  thirteen  years* 
(iu  A.  S95--408,)  the  latter  twenty-eight  (a.  d.  39t5--42S.)  It 
was  never  possible  to  discern  the  moment  at  which  either  arrived 
at  the  age  of  reason*  But  the  imbecility  of  the  elder  was  more 
immediately  felt  by  the  empire,  because  it  was  impossible  not  to 
pay  some  deference  to  his  will  and  to  his  taste;  and  the  court, 
modelled  on  the  nuUity  of  its  master,  was,  from  his  very  accea- 
aioo,  the  scene  of  base  intrigues,  of  feebleness,  and  of  fraud; 
whereas  the  infancy  of  the  younger  left  the  first  place  in  the 
state  for  thirteen  years  in  the  occupation  of  him  who  was  most 
worthy  of  it— the  great  Stilicho.    (a.  d.  395—406.) 

Theodositts  had  intrusted  his  two  sons  to  his  two  ablest  mi- 
nisiers;  he  had  hoped  they  would  second  each  other,  and  that  the 
nutty  of  the  empire  would  be  preserved  under  the  sway  of  two  old 
colleagues,  guiding  two  minor  brothers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
first  feeling  displayed  by  these,  ministers  was  one  of  jealousy; 
the  rancour  of  the  weaker  against  the  stronger  mind  sought  an 
ally  in  popular  prejudice.  The  East,  whose  language  was 
Greek,  was  incited  to  distrust  the  West,  where  Latin  prevailed, 
Diflference  of  manners  was  blended  with  difference  of  language: 
two  nations  were  set  in  opposition  to  each  other;  the  unity  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  broken;  and  two  eoqures,  that  of  the  Bast 
and  that  of  the  West,  were  taught  to  think  that  they  had  no>- 
tUog  in  common. 

Rofinns,  an  able  Gallic  jurisconsult,  whom  Theodosius  had 
nised  to.  the  nmk  of  prefect  of  the  Bast,  was  charged  with  the 
direction  of  the  counsels  of  Arcadtus  and  of  the  court  of  Con* 
atsntinople.  He  had  long  been  accused  of  avarice  and  cruelty^ 
his  vices  had,  however,  been  contioUed  by  the  eye  of  the  nuMter: 
as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  without  a  superior  they  broke  brtk  with> 
Mt  lestnint    He  already  thou^  his  CoHue  seonred,  beyond 
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Vlsigotiis,  aetiing  out  from  what  is  called  Senria,  after  raTaging 
Greece  and  then  Italy,  obtained  a  fixed  abode  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pji^niiee9,aiid  there  founded  the  nonardij,  which  was  soon  es- 
tended  over  the  whole  of  Spun.  On  the  other,  the  OennaiM 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and,  spreading  over  Gaul  and  Spain,  founded 
the  monarchies  of  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Lasitaniaiis, 
and  the  Vandals  of  Btetica.  The  acts  of  this  great  drama  must 
be  exhibited  in  their  order.  We  are  called  upon  altematelj  to 
watch  the  march  of  history,  and  to  reason  upon  its  results:  we 
implore  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  the  dry  detail  of  fi^ts 
with  which  we  are  compelled  occasionally  to  burden  their  memo- 


Sufficient  time  had  already  elapsed  for  the  Visigoths,  estab- 
lished in  Moesia  from  the  year  383,  to  recover  from  the  evils  of 
a  war,  in  which  they  had  lost  thar  ancient  country  and  con- 
quered a  new  one;  for  a  nation  in  the  vigour  of  youth  ra{Hdly  re- 
cruits its  strength  during  repose:  while  the  empire  in  its  decre- 
pttode  was  gradually  becoming  feebler  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time* 
The  young  men  longed  to  rival  their  fathers  in  feats  of  arms; 
and,  though  solicited  to  enter  the  service  of  Arcadins*  they  de- 
spised military  rewards  which  were  not  awarded  by  bravery* 
and  could  not  endure  to  see  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  dishonoured 
by«the  cowardice  of  the  leaders,  or  the  fortune  of  adventurers 
dependoit  on  tlie  favour  of  courts.  Alaric,  a  prince  of  the  roy- 
al house  of  the  Baltiii,  had,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  made 
his  first  campaigns  in  the  armies  of  the  empennr,  but  when  he 
had  subsequently  demanded  promotion  proportionate  to  the  rank 
he  held  in  his  own  nation,  or  to  the  ability  he  had  displayed  in 
the  service  of  Rome,  he  received  an  insulting  refusal.  He  soon 
tau^t  the  feeble  son  of  Theodosius  what  an  enemy  he  had  thus 
imprudently  made:  the  Visigoths,  whose  warlike  passions  he  had 
aroused,  raised  him  on  a  shield,  saluted  him  as  kii^,  and  called 
upon  him  to  lead  them  on  to  those  rich  provinces,  in  which  ^ory, 
wealth,  and  all  the  enjoyments  it  procures,  would  be  the  prize 
■of  their  valour.  As  soon  as  Alaric  announced  that  he  wa3  about 
to  attack  the  empire,  numerous  hordes  of  Scythians  marched 
across  the  frozen  Danube  and  Joined  his  standard:  at  the  begjm- 
ning  of  the  year  596,  a  formidable  host,  whose  progren^  no  line 
of  fortifications  could  arrest,  advanced  as  far  as  Con6tantiiiople» 
waste  the  whole  country  in  its  line  of  march* 

lUl  then»  Greece  had  escaped  the  invsaian  of  barberiaas»  whjich 
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ludj  extended  souft  of  Constttitinople;  but  Alaric  held  out  to 
hiB  soldiers  the  hope  of  dividing  the  yet  untouched  spoil  of  those 
iUustrioua  regions.  The  defiles  <rf  Thermopjlae,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  CEta,  were  abaiidoDed  to  him  by  the  cowardice  of  the 
soldiers:  during  a  long  peace,  all  the  fortifications  of  the  cities 
of  Achaia  had  fallen  into  decay;  and  the  Visigoths  now  penetrated 
into  the  sanctuary  of  ancient  civilizati^Mi.  (a.  d«  396.)  He  grant- 
ed a  capitnlation  to  Athens;  but  he  g^e  up  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  thu  country^  enriched  with  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  former 
ages»  and  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the  highest  moral  and  in- 
tellectual culture  which  human  nature  ever  attained,  to  the  fuiy 
and  rapacity  of  a  savage  soldiery:  then  it  was  that  the  temple  of 
Ceres  Eleusis  was  pillaged,  and  the  mysteries  which  had  been 
celebrated  there  for  eighteen  centuries  were  interrupted. 

Then,  too>  began  the  memorable  struggle  between  the  skilful 
tactics  of  Stilicho  and  the  headlong  courage  of  Alaric.  The  for- 
mer, who  had  passed  the  Adriatic  with  the  legions  of  Italy,  knew 
that  his  soldiers  would  never  withstand  the  valour  of  the  Goths: 
he  consequently  employed  all  his  art  in  enticing  them  into  a  dis- 
trict of  mountain  gorges,  in  which  he  hemmed  them  up  by  a  war 
of  posts,  always  avwding  a  battle,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  besi^ng 
them  on  a  mountain,  and  there  reducing  them  by  hunger.  Such 
was  the  address  Stilicho  displayed  on  several  occasions,  not  only 
against  Alaric,  but  other  barbarian  generals:  but  in  the  campaign 
of  Greece  his  measures  were  defeated  by  those  upon  whose  as- 
sistance he  might  reasonably  have  calculated.  The  base  cour- 
tiers of  Constantinople  were  more  afraid  of  the  influence  a  great 
man  might  acquire  over  their  monarch  by  a  signal  service,  than 
of  the  sword  of  the  enemy  which  hung  over  their  heads:  they  pre- 
vailed on  Arcadius  to  command  the  general  of  the  West  to  evacu- 
ate his  empire;  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  demanded  peac^  of 
Alaric,  and  pun^hased  it  by  appointing  him  master-general  of  the 
infiintry  in  eastern  lUyricum. 

The  vices  inherent  in  despotic  government  had  gradually  dried 
up  all  the  resources  of  the  empire;  but  in  these  last  calamities  it 
was  more  especially  the  immediate  act  of  the  sovereign  which 
brouf^t  tiie  most  dreadful  evils  upon  his  people.  Wh^  Areadiua, 
instigated  by  the  basest  jealousy,  granted  to  his  most  dangerous 
foe  the  command  of  the  province  he  bad  just  laid  waste,  he  placed 
at  his  disposal  the  four  great  arsenals  of  the  Illyrian  prefecture,  at 
Maig^,  Baiiaria,  Naissus,  and  Thessalonica.    For  four  years. 
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the  most  skilAil  armorers  of  the  empire  were  employed  in  the 
workshops  of  these  four  towns  in  forging  arms  for  die  Goths. 
For  four  years,  Alaric  was  industriously  training  his  soldiers  ac- 
cording to  Roman  discipline,  and  to  the  use  of  arms  so  superior 
to  those  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bear;  and  wh^,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Greeks,  he  had  rendered  his  subjects  far  more  formida- 
ble than  they  could  ever  have  become  without  these  advantages, 
he  called  upon  them  to  show  the  Romans  what  use  they  could 
make  of  the  lessons  they  had  received  from  other  subjects  of  the 
empire.  In  tiie  autumn  of  the  year  40d,  he  traversed  the  Julian 
Alps  and  entered  Italy  by  the  Frioul  (forum  Julii.) 

Even  were  the  campaigns  of  these  two  great  captains,  Alaric 
and  Stilicho,  known  to  us  sufficiently  in  detail  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  art  of  war,  this  would  not  be  the  place  to  follow  them 
out$  still  less  would  it  profit  us  to  pause  ever  tiie  scenes  of  suf- 
fering and  of  misery  in  which  that  history  is  but  too  abundant. 
One  thing  alone  deserves  our  attention:  the  new  proofs  which 
every  step  brings  to  view  of  the  exhaustion,  the  deadi-like  state, 
of  an  empire,  which  still  numbered  among  its  members  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  England,  Belgium,  Africa,  and  the  half  of  Ger- 
many,—an  empire  still  governed  by  a  great  warrior  and  states- 
man, yet  who,  with  all  his  genius,  could  not  impart  any  vigour  to 
the  wgm-out  frame.  Stilicho  was,  in  fact,  the  real  monarch  of 
the  West*  Honorius,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Milan.  His  chief  pleasure  was  to  breed 
chickens  in  the  palace,  which  knew  his  voice  and  fed  from  his 
hand.  There  was  certainly  no  harm  in  this.  It  was  a  very  in- 
nocent pleasure,  and  in  no  respect  interfered  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empre.  That  nothing  mi§^t  interfere  with  that  of 
his  poultry-yard,  his  courtiers  had  been  careful  never  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  Alaric  in  his  ears,  nor  to  permit  any  signs  of 
the  danger  which  menaced  him,  to  appear  before  him,  up  to  the 
very  moment  when  the  king  of  the  Goths  had  reached  the  Adige. 
On  the  news  of  the  enemy's  approach,  the  emperor's  first  aiid 
only  thought  was  to  save  his  person. 

Stilicho,  who  feared  the  panic  that  the  flight  of  the  youthful 
sovereign  would  spread  throughout  Italy,  with  extreme  difficulty 
withheld  him,  by  a  promise  that  he  would  return  very  shortly 
with  an  army  powerful  enough  to  defend  him.  The  winter,  during 
which  the  Goths  had  gone  into  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Treviso,  gave  him  a  littie  time  to  recruit  his  army.    But  soldiers 
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were  not  to  be  foand  in  Italy;  StiHcho  was  obliged  to  fetch  them 
from  Gaiil»  and  even  from  Britain.  He  abandoned  to  the  good 
isith  of  barbarians  both  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Caledonian 
wall.  He  incorporated  into  his  army  all  the  ancient  enemies  of 
Rome  who  were  willing  to  enlist  under  his  banner,  and  with 
40,000  or  50,000  men  he  recrossed  the  Alps,  in  the  spring  of 
403.  Alaric,  who  had  crossed  the  Adige,  pursued  Honorius,  and 
was  Idready  besieging  him  in  Asti,  when  Stilicho  marched  to  the 
emperor's  relief;  compelled  the  haughty  king  of  the  Goths  to  raise 
the  siege;  and  took  advantage  of  his  devotion  to  attack  him  at 
Pollentia,  during  the  solemnity  of  Easter.  He  defeated  him  in  a 
bloody  engagement  on  the  29th  of  March,  403;  stopped  him  as 
he  attempted  to  cross  &e  Apennines  and  to  lay  waste  southern 
Italy;  forced  him  to  retreat  towards  the  Alps,  and  there  beat  him 
again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona;  and,  after  all  these  victo- 
ries, thought  himself  happy  when  the  terrible  Alaric  evacuated 
Italy,  and  retired  into  Pannonia. 

Honorius  claimed  the  honours  of  a  triumph  in  celebration  of 
Stilicho's  victories;  and  this  solemnity  of  ancient  Rome  was,  for 
the  last  time,  stained  with  the  bloody  combats  of  gladiators. 
They  were  soon  after  abolishedfor  ever,  by  an  edict  of  Honorius. 
But  that  emperor,  who  had  visited  Rome  with  great  pomp,  (a.  d. 
404;)  who,  in  compliance  with  the  counsels  of  Stilicho,  had  paid 
the  senate  and  the  people  a  deference  they  had  long  been  unac- 
customed to  receive  from  the  masters  of  the  world;  had  not  suf- 
ficient reliance  on  the  victories  he  was  thus  celebrating,  to  dare 
to  fix  his  abode  either  in  the  ancient  capital  or  in  the  metropolis 
of  liombardy.  His  first  care  was  to  seek  in  his  states  a  city  se- 
cure from  the  attacks  of  all  his  enemies.  He  made  choice  of 
Ravenna.  Tliis  city,  originally  built  on  piles,  intersected  with 
canals,  surrounded  with  marshes,  presented  the  appearance  we 
now  see  in  Venice,  and  was  no  less  inaccessible  to  attack  from 
the  land.  Scarcely  had  he  retired  thither,  when  the  West  waa 
alarmed  by  the  march  of  Radogast,  and  by  the  great  and  final 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  who,  from  that  time,  never  more  eva- 
cuated the  empire. 

The  general  agitation  of  Germany  has  been  attributed,  by 
some  writers,  to  new  movements  among  the  Scythian  tribes,  to 
the  victories  of  Touloun,  Khan  of  the  Geoiigians,  over  the  Huns. 
(a.  d.  400.)    It  appears  to  us  more  probable^  that  the  last  inva- 
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NOE  of  the  Western  emfMre  is  to  be  tmced  to  cttoset  rendkig  in 
the  Germans  themselves.  Already  had  several  generations  of 
their  young  warriors  saccessivel  j  left  their  native  woods  to  seek 
glory  and  spoil  within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire:  it  was  be- 
come a  habiti  the  minds  of  men  were  turned  in  that  directioa* 
Each  successive  expedition  more  clearly  revealed  the  feebleness 
of  the  adversaries  the  Germans  hoped  to  plunder;  and  when  they 
saw  the  Goths  establish  themselves  south  of  the  DanubOt  ravage 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  tlireaten  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world, 
&ey  feared,  perhaps,  that  Alaric  would  leave  them  nothing  to 
take.  Radogast,  king  of  one  of  the  nations  which  inhabited  the 
southern  diores  of  the  Baltic,  (the  country  now  called  Mecklen- 
burg,) declared  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  return  his 
sword  to  its  scabbard  till  he  had  levelled  the  walls  of  Borne,  and 
divided  its  treasures  among  his  soldiers.  A  host  of  vntfriors, 
nay,  whole  nations,  were  eager  to  second  him;  so  that  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  ascertain  which  was  the  tribe  more  immediately  subject 
to  his  orders.  The  Burgundians,  ^e  Vandals,  the  Silingi,  the 
Qepidse,  the  Soevi,  and  the  Alans,  took  arms  at  the  same  time; 
more  than  200,000  warriors  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
and  composed  these  great  armies.  In  many  provinces  they  were 
accompanied  by  their  women  and  children,  and  the  country  they 
left  behind  them  was  a  desert. 

Stilicho  had  been  unable  to  send  the  legions  he  had  summoned 
from  die  frontiers  of  the  empire,  to  repulse  Alaric,  back  to  their 
original  stations.  He  detained  them  under  his  command  in  Italy; 
but  the  whole  military  force  of  this  gigantic  monarchy  scarcely 
exceeded  35,000  men,— «o  great  had  been  the  loss  of  soldiers  in 
the  late  wars,  and  so  great  the  difficulty  of  recruiting.  The 
Lower  Danube  was  abandoned  to  the  Goths,  the  Upper  Danube 
was  exposed;  the  Upper  Rhine  was  confided  to  the  doubtful 
faith  of  the  Allemans,  and  the  Lower  to  that  of  the  Franks. 
Radogast  entered  Pannonia,  vrithout  difficulty,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  great  armies,  (a.  d.  406;)  nor  did  he  experience  any  resis-^ 
tance  on  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  or  of  the  Po,  or  even  of  -the 
Apennines.  The  trembling  Honorius  shut  himself  up  in  Raven- 
na. Stilicho  could  hardly  collect  his  soldiers  at  Pavia.  At 
length  he  marched  in  pursuit  of  Radogast,  came  up  with  him 
near  Florence,  and,  with  the  same  ability  with  which  he  had 
twice  attacked  and  defeated  Alaric,  drove  him  back  from  post  to 
post,  shut  him  up  within  his  fortifications,  without  ever  giving 
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hiin  8B  opiKMrtatittj  of  fighting  a  battle,  and,  at  length, 
him  on  the  arid  heights  of  Fiesole,  where,  after  losing  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  disease,  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  yanquished  foe,  who  trusted  to 
the  generosity  of  Honorius,  had  small  ground  for  hope.  The 
emperor  put  to  death  the  captive  before  whom  he  had  trembled. 
But  the  defeat  of  Radogast  did  not  deliver  the  empire.  Two 
other  armies  advanced  upon  Gaul.  One,  led  on  by  Gondecar, 
king  of  the  Burgundians,  crossed  the  Uppier  Rhine,  bore  along 
the  AUemans  with  him,  and  devastated  the  whole  of  eastern  Gaul. 
The  other,  commanded  by  Godeguela,  king  of  the  Yandidst 
marched  to  the  Lower  Rhine^  they  encountered  the  Franks,  who 
opposed  a  vigorous  resistance:  but,  after  an  obstinate  combat, 
during  which  the  Alans  came  up  to  the  succour  of  the  YaiMals, 
just  as  they  were  giving  way  before  the  enemy,  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine  was  elected  on  the  Slst  of  December,  406,  and  the 
whole  torrent  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Germany  poured  at  once, 
with  equal  fury,  over  every  part  of  GauL  During  tiuree  whole 
years  massacre,  pillage,  fire,  spread  from  province  to  province; 
while  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  unable  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance; while  the  government  made  not  an  effort  to  defend  them; 
while  the  conquerors  wearied  not  in  their  savage  work.  But  as, 
in  their  first  blind  fury,  they  had  destroyed  treasures  which  they 
now  vainly  r^retted,  and  had  burned  storehouses,  which  would 
have  preserved  them  from  the  famine  which  now  threatened 
them,  the  remaining  spoil  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  their  cupidity. 
On  the  Idth  of  October,  409,  a  body  of  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Alans 
forced  the  passes  of  the  Pyrennees,  and  Spain  shared  the  fivte  of 
GauL  At  lengthy  these  hordes  began  to  feel  the  need  of  repose. 
They  fixed  their  quarters  in  the  provinces  they  had  conquered, 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  sovereign  army  could  exercise  a  sys- 
tematic oppression  over  the  provincials,  who  were  no  longer 
treated  as  enemies,  but  as  slaves.  About  the  year  410,  Spain 
was  portioned  out  among  its  Germanic  •conquerors:  the  Suevi 
and  the  Vandals  shared  the  ancient  Gallicia;  the  AJans  had  Lu- 
sitania;  the  Silingi,  Bostica;  wUlst  in  Gaul,  the  Burgundians  ad- 
vanced from  tkeMoaelle  to  the  Rhone;  the  Allemans  established 
themselves  in  Eastern  Helvetia;  and  the  Franks  extended  their 
quarters  into  Belgium.  Nevertheless,  the  Gmnans  made  no 
ionnediate  allotment  or  distribution  of  lands:  they  did  not  dioose 
to  become  citizens  at  the  expense  of  eeasittg  to  be  soldiers. 
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It  maj  appear  matter  cf  aatonishnient  tliat  the  great  Stilkho 
did  nothing  for  the  defence  of  the  empire:  but  his  power  had  al- 
ready been  shaken  by  court  intrigues.  From  the  time  of  his 
flight  from  Milan)  Honorios  had  begun  to  think  himself  a  great 
captain;  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  militaiy  talents  had  been 
raised  by  the  triumph  he  had  decreed  himself.  He  deemed  him- 
self of  an  age  to  govern  alone;  and  his  first  essay  in  the  art  of 
government  was  to  thwart  all  the  operations  of  his  general.  A 
yile  favourite^  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  situation  of  illumi- 
nator of  the  palace  to  place  him  near  his  person,  had  found 
means  to  rouse  his  pride.  He  continually  repeated  to  him,  that 
people  were  astonished  that,  at  twenty ^five,  the  emperor  should 
not  be  his  own  master.  From  the  time  the  courtiers  remarked 
the  decline  of  Stilicho's  influence,  they  industriously  accumu- 
lated obstacles  in  his  way.  This  illustrious  man,  woKhy  of  a 
better  age,  had  tried  to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  and  to 
rouse  its  members  to  fresh  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 
But  he  had  found  only  riietors,  far  more  intent  on  catching  popu- 
larity by  making  a  display  of  fine  sentiments,  or  by  aping  die 
expressions  of  their  forefathers,  than  on  understanding  the  state 
of  affairs,  their  means  of  defence,  or  their  resources.  He  had 
been  forced  to  strive  for  a  long  ^nut  before  he  could  bring  them 
to  sign  a  treaty  with  Alaric,  which  was  become  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, but  which  they  pronou&ced  unworthy  the  ancient  ma- 
jesty of  Rome.  Stilicho  had  been  no  less  indefatigable  in  his  ef- 
forts to  raise  the  courage  of  the  army,  and  to  restore  its  disci- 
pline; but  experience  had  taught  htm,  that  it  was  vain  to  look  for 
intrepidity,  for  constancy  under  privation,  for  strength  to  sup- 
port fatigue,  except  among  his  barbarian  auxiliaries.  The  favours 
he  granted,  the  politic  means  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  recruit 
the  ranks  of  the^defenders  of  Rome  from  among  her  enemies* 
caused  discontent  among  the  soldiers  who  called  themselves  Ro- 
mans. Honorius,  and  his  favourite  Olympius,  strove  to  heighten 
the  animosity,  and  to  imbitter  the  accusations  against  Stilicho. 
The  former,  s^ed  the  moment  of  his  general's  absence  to  re- 
view his  army  at  Pavia,  and  addressed  tiiem  in  a  speech  calcu- 
lated to  exasperate  them  agaiost  their  chief.  His  aim  was,  to 
indte  his  soldiers  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  a  man  whom  he 
accused  of  havings  abused  his  confidence.  But  tiie  sedition  he 
excited,  burst  out  with  a  violence  he  had  not  calculated  on.  The 
soldiers  massacred  two  prsetonian  prefects,  two  maBters-general 
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of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  almost  all  their  generals  and  offi- 
cers, because  they  had  been  appointed  by  Stilicho.    Honoriua, 
with  trembling  haste,  published  a  decree,  in  which  he  condemned 
tiie  memory  of  the  dead,  and  applauded  the  conduct  and  fidelity 
of  the  insurgent  troops.    The  moment  this  news  was  carried  to 
the  camp  of  the  confederate  army  at  Bologna^  where  Stilicho 
then  was,  the  leaders  of  the  barbarian  soldiers,  with  one  accord, 
offered  to  defend,  to  avenge  him,  and  even  to  seat  him  upon  the 
throne.    He  would  not  expose  the  empire  to  the  horrors  of  civH 
war  for  his  own  security  ox  advantage.    He  refused  their  offers: 
he  even  warned  the  Roman  cities  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  confederate  troops;  and,  proceeding  straight  to  Ravenna, 
seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the  great  church,  thus 
invoking  the  protection  of  superstition  in  default  of  that  he  had 
a  right  to  claim  from  gratitude.    But  he  could  not  avert  the  fate 
by  which  greatness  in  a  subject  is  generally  rewarded  by  base- 
ness on  a  throne.    The  count  Heradius,  who  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  arrest  the  noble  soldier,  would  have  been  withheld 
by  scruples  from  violating  the  sanctuary:  he  had  none  in  de- 
ceiving the  bishop  of  Ravenna  by  a  false  oath.    Having  thus  in- 
duced him  to  deliver  up  Stilicho  into  his  hands,  he  struck  off 
his  head  with  his  own  sword  before  the  porch  of  the  church, 
(August  23d,  408.) 

Stilicho  had  too  much  greatness  of  soul  not  to  appreciate  that 
quality  in  others:  he  honoured  his  adversary  Alaric^  he  knew 
what  he  had  to  fear  from  him,  and  he  had  employed  his  utmost 
policy  to  keep  at  peace  with  him  during  the  invasion  of  Rado- 
gast.     The  mean  and  cowardly  Honorius,  on  the  contrary,  who 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  in  his  retreat  at  Ravenna, 
thought  that  a  display  of  arrogance  was  a  proof  of  strength,  and 
that  to  insult  an  enemy,  was  to  intimidate  him.    He  displaced 
the  bravest  and  most  renowned  barbarian  captains  from  the  com- 
mands they  held  in  his  armies;  removed  all  who  professed  reli- 
gious opinions  different  fcom  his  own,  from  every  public  officej 
thus  depriving  himself  and  the  state  of  the  services  of  a  great 
many  distinguished  pagan  or  Arian  functionaries:  and,  to  com- 
plete the  purification  of  his  army,  ordered  a  general  massacre  of 
all  the  women  and  children  of  the  barbarians,  whom  the  soldiers  in 
his  service  had  delivered  up  as  hostages.    In  one  day  and  hdhr 
these  innocent  victims  were,  given  up  to  slaughter,  and  their  pro- 
perty to  pillage. 
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Tbeae  hostages  had  been  left  in  all  the  Italian  cities  bj  the 
barbarian  confederates,  as  a  guarantee  for  their  fidelity  to  Rome; 
when  thej  learned  that  the  whole  had  perished,  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  in  contempt  of  all  oatiis,  one  furious  and  terrific  cry  of 
vengeance  arose,  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  who  had  been  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  empire,  at  once  passed  oter  to  the  camp 
of  Alaric,  and  niged  him  to  lead  them  on  to  Rome. 

Alaric,  in  language  the  moderation  of  which  Honorins  and  his 
ministers  ascribed  to  fear,  demanded  reparation  for  the  insults 
offered  him,  and  strict  observance  of  the  treaties  concludea  with 
him.  The  only  answer  he  obtained  was  couched  in  terms  of 
fresh  insult,  and  contained  an  order  to  evacuate  all  the  provinces 
of  the  emjore.  Itmi^t  have  been  supposed  that  great  armies 
were'  ready  to  support  such  insolent  pretensions;  yet,  when  Ala- 
ric crossed  the  Alps,  in  the  month  of  October,  408,  he  traversed 
Frittli,  the  towns  of  Aquilea,  Concordia,  Altino,  and  Cremona, 
and  came  up  before  the  walls  of  Ravenna  without  meeting  a  sin- 
gle foe.  He  had  no  hope  of  reducing  that  city  by  siege;  but  no 
one  attempted  to  arrest  his  march  across  Romagna  when  he  con- 
tinued hb  route;  and  he  at  length  arrived  before  Rome  619  years 
after  that  city  had  been  threatened  by  Hannibal.  During  that 
long  interval  her  citizens  had  never  looked  down  from  her  walls 
upon  the  banner  of  an  enemy  waving  in  their  plains. 

But  tins  long  term  of  peace  and  prosperity  had  added  nothing 
to  their  means  of  defence;  in  vain  did  they  count  1780  senatorial 
houses,  or  palaces  enriched  with  every  luxury;  in  vain  did  they 
boast  that  the  revenue  of  more  than  one  of  their  senators  exceed- 
ed 4000  pounds  wei^t  of  gold,— 160,0001  sterling,  (for  it  is 
well  to  compare  this  enormous  wealth  with  that  of  the  country 
which  approaches  the  most  nearly  to  it;)  all  th^r  opulence,  all 
their  splendour,  were  insuflScient  to  procure  them  the  defence  of 
brave  soldiers.  The  people  had  long  been  regarded  with  distrust; 
—"•the  people,  whom  the  general  organization  of  society  rendered 
miserable,  and  who  cared  for  nothing  but  public  distributionsjof 
bread,  meat,  and  oil.  The  mob,  who  had  for  generations  been 
withheld  from  the  use  of  arms,  and  whom  the  hi^er  classes 
would  have  trembled  to  see  brought  into  military  training,  was 
devoid  of  strength  and  of  courage  when  the  enemy  appeared 
widumt  the  vralls.  Alaric  did  not  attempt  to  take  Rome  by  as- 
sault: he  blockaded  the  gates,  stopped  the  navigation  of  the  Ti- 
ber, and  soon  famine  took  possession  of  a  city  which  was  righteen 
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miies  in  circumference,  and  contained  above  a  million  of  inhabi* 
tants*  The  Romans  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  yileat  and  most 
revolting  aliments:  we  are  assured,  that  these  men,  who  dared 
not  fight,  dared  to  cover  their  tables  with*  human  flesh,  nay,  even 
the  flesh  of  their  childr^i.  That  no  supernatural  aid  might  be 
neglected,  not  only  did  they  first  invoke  all  the  celestial  powers, 
by  means  of  the  ceremonies  ^  the  church,  but,  on  the  Ist  of  f  f  ^  ^ 
March,  409,  they  had  recourse  to  the  gods  of  paganism,  and  to. 
the  infernal  spirits  with  whom  those  gods  had  been  confounded^  f 

these  Hiey  strove  to  propitiate  by  forbidden  sacrifices,     Honorius     ^  ^  ^'■ 
ceased  not  to  promise  succours,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to    ,      / 
grant,  and  which,  indeed,  lie  did  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  col- 
lect;  this  deluded  expectation  cost  the  besieged  thousands  of  ^  .^  - 
lives.    At  length,  the  Romans  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of 
Alaric;  and,  by  means  of  a  ransom  of  five  thousand  pounds  of 
gold  and  a  great  quantity  of  precious  effects,  the  army  was  in- 
duced to  retire  into  Tuscany. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  Honorias  had  determined  on  the  destroc* 
tion  of  Rome,  which  the  barbarians  consented  to  spare;  new  fa- 
vourites supplanted  each  other  in  rapid  succession  in  the  favour 
of  the  monarch,  and  in  the  possession  of  supreme  power.  A 
certain  road  was  open  to  them; — ^to  flatter  his  pride,  to  boast  his 
resources,  to  repel  every  idea  of  concession  to  the  enemies  of  the 
state;  while  Alaric,  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  re-enforced  by  forty 
thousand  slaves  of  Germanic  extraction,  who  had  fled  from 
Rome,  still  more  powerfully  re-enforced  bj  the  valiant  Ataulphus» 
his  brother-in-law,  who  had  led  a  fresh  army  from  the  shores  of 
the  Danube,  asked  only  a  province  in  which  to  establish  his  na-^ 
tion  in  peace.  Honorious  successively  broke  off  every  negotia*^ 
tion  begun  by  his  own  orders;  obstinately  refused  what  he  had 
already  promised,  and,  at  length,  exacted  a  solemn  oath  from  alii 
the  officers  of  the  army,  who  swore  on  the  head  of  the  emperor^ 
that  never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  would  they  lend  an  eac- 
to  any  treaty  with  the  public  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  thousand  provocations  he  received  fron» 
the  imbecile  and  imprudent  Honorius,  Alaric  had  the  generosity 
to  spare  the  capital  of  the  world*  for  which  he  felt  an  involuntary 
reverence.  But,  taking  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  city  of  Porto,  which  contained  the  chief  granaries,  he 
sent  word  to  the  senate,  that,  if  they  wished  to  save  Rome  from 
famine,  they  must  choose  a  new  emperor.    The  senate  made 
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choice  of  Attaltte^  a  praetoriui  prefect,  who  made  peace  with 
AlariCy  and  named  him  general  of  ali  the  armies  of  the  empire. 
But  the  new  emperor  was  neither  less  incapahle,  nor  less  pre- 
"^       .    sumptuous  than  Honorius:  he  would  not  follow  the  advice  of 
Alaric^  he  neglected  to  cause  himself  to  be  recognised  in  Afri- 
ca: in  a  word,  he  committed  so  manj  faults,  that,  after  allowing 
him  to  wield  the  sovereign  power  for  a  year,  Alaric  was  com- 
pelled to  depose  him«    He  again  offered  peace  to  Honorius;  was 
again  repulsed  with  insult,  and  then,  for  the  third  time,  led  back 
his  army  to  the  gaites  of  Rome;  and,  on  the  24th  of  April,  410, 
tiie  year  1165  from  the  foundation  of  the  august  city,  ^e  Sala- 
tian  gate  was  opened  to  him  in  the  night,  and  the  capital  of  the 
world,  the  queen  of  nations,  was  abandoned  to  the  fuiy  of  the 
Goths. 

Yet  this  fury  was  not  without  some  tinge  of  pity;  Alaric 
granted  a  peculiar  protection  to  the  churches,  which  were  pre- 
served from  all  insult,  together  with  their  sacred  treasures,  and 
all  those  who  had  sought  refuge  within  their  walls. 

While  he  abandoned  the  property  of  the  Romans  to  pillage,  he 
took  their  Hves  under  his  protection;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  only 
a  single  senator  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  barbarians.  The 
number  of  plebeians  who  were  sacrificed  appears  not  to  have  been 
thought  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  even  to  be  mentioned. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Goths,  a  small  part  of  the  city  was  given 
up  to  the  flames;  but  Alaric  soon  took  precautions  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rest  of  the  edifices.  Above  all,  he  had  the  ge- 
nerosity to  withdraw  his  army  from  Rome  on  the  sixth  day,  and 
to  march  it  iuto  Campania,  loaded,  however,  with  an  immense 
booty.  Eleven  centuries  later,  the  army  of  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon  showed  less  moderation. 

A  xeligiotts  veneration  for  the  city  wluch  had  vanquished  the 
world,  for  the  capital  of  civilization,  seemed  to  have  protected 
Rome  against  her  most  puissant  enemy.  Yet,  it  might  soon  have 
been  imagined  that  even  this  generous  foe  was  punished  for 
daring  first  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  on  her  majesty;  for,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  Alaric  fell  ill  and  died,  in  the  full  career 
of  victory,  and  full  of  the  projected  conquest  of  Sicily  and 
Africa.  Alaric  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  Bisentium,  a  little 
river  which  flows  beneath  the  walls  of  Coz^nza;  and  the  cap- 
tives who  had  been  employed  to  dig  his  grave,  to  turn  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  afterwards  lead  it  into  its  former  bed,  were  all 
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maBsacred^  that  none  migbt  be  aUe  to  rereal  the  spot  where  re- 
posed the  bod  jr  of  tbe  conqueror  of  Rome. 

In  feet,  the  Goths,  always  wandering,  could  not  pvoteet  the 
graves  of  their  illostrioas  men.  They  tiiought  with  pain  that,  at 
their  death,  they  wonld  leave  their  bones  entombed  m  hostile 
gnrand,  and  that  the  dastardly  inhabitants,  who  never  daired  te^ 
meet  them  fiuse  to  face,  would  revenge  themselves  on  their  te- 
mains,  for  the  terror  they  had  insfMred.  Satbfied  with  uninter- 
rupted conquest,  and  gorged  with  spoil,  they  once  mere  demand* 
ed  a  country  and  a  home;  and  Ataulphus,  brother4n-law  of 
Alaric,  whom  they  raised  on  their  shidds  and  proclaimed  kisg^ 
seconded  their  wishes,  and  renewed  those  negotiations  with  the 
court  of  Rav^na,  which  Alanc  had  been  unable  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion.  The  terror  caused  by  the  sack  ef  Rome  had  at  >^ 
lengdi  shaken  even  the  stubborn  pride  of  Ibe  emperor:  his  mi-* 
nisters,  liberated  from  thetr  o«th  by  the  death  of  Alaric,  eagfUf 
represented  to  him  that,  in  adoptii^  the  Gothic  long's  army  a» 
aoldiers  of  the  republic,  he  would  augment  his  power,  and  would 
avenge  himsdf  of  his  enemies;  that  Ataulphus  appeared  dis- 
posed to  rid  Gaul  of  the  barbarians,  in  consideration  of  obtaining 
a  small  part  of  the  deserts  of  that  provineei  that  he  offered  t» 
render  a  stall  more  important  service  in  warring  agahst  the 
usurpers  who  had  dared  to  assume  the  p«rple;-4bes  infinitely 
more  dangerous  and  more  criminal  than  the  public  enemy,  smce 
they  assailed  the  m^esty  of  the  emfperor  himself,  whilst  the 
others  directed  their  hostilities  against  the  common  and  ignoble 
herd  of  subjects.  A  treaty  was  actually  concluded,  by  which 
Ataulphus  and  the  Visigothie  nation  engaged  to  coinbat  tbe  ene* 
mies  of  Honorius  in  Gaul  and  Spahi$  in  consideratioB  of  wluch, 
the  latter  should  cede  to  them  the  provinces  of  Aquitania  and 
Narbonnese  Gaul,  in  which  they  were  to  establish  themselves, 
and  to  found  a  new  Gvothland,  an  independent  people.  In  412» 
Ataulphus  marched  back  his  army  and  his  nation  from  the  extre- 
mity of  Campania  into  southern  GauI:  the  cities  of  Narbonne, 
Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux  were  open  to  them;  and  the  Visigotha 
at  length  hailed  with  joy  the  land  in  which  they  were  at  length 
to  find  a  resting-place  and  a  home* 

Ataulphus,  the  first  of  the  Visigoths  who  had  led  his  country- 
men into  BOttthem  Gaul  and  Spain,  appears  to  have  had  another 
motive  for  his  reconciliation  widi  the  Romans,  which  belongs  ra- 
ther to  romance  than  to  history.    Among  the  captives  carried  off 
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from  Bome,  and  compelled  to  follow  the  camp  of  the  Yisigodui, 
was  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  who  was  yery  superior  to 
dther  of  her  brotiiers  in  talents  and  in  ambition.  Ataulphas  fell 
.in  love  with  her,  and  regarded  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Theodosius,  and  the  sbter  of  the  two  reigning  empe- 
rors, as  a  new  glorj  to  himself.  Among  the  Romans,  the  reign- 
ing family  was  not  distinct  from  all  others,  as  among  the  Ger- 
manic-tribes; the  title  of  princess  was  unknown;  and  Placidia 
had  no  oUier  alternative  than  celibacy,  or  a  union  with  one  of  her 
brother's  subjects;  yet  such  an  alliance  still  appeared,  to  a  Ro- 
man, fiir  superior  to  one  with  a  barbaric  king.  An  invincible 
prejudice  had  hitherto  severed  the  Romans  from  all  other  nations; 
and  the  first  proposals  for  this  marriage,  addressed  to  the  court 
of  Honorius,  were  regarded  as  an  insult  Placidia  thought 
otherwise;  she  beheld  Ataulphus,  whose  noble  countenance 
seemed  formed  to  eflhce  the  ancient  prejudices  of  Rome.  Be- 
fore the  Goths  quitted  Italy,  she  married  their  leader  and  sove- 
rdgn  at  Forli;  but  the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  anew  with 
greater  splendour  at  Narbonne,  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom 
won  by  Gothic  valour.  "  A  hall  was  decorated  after  the  Roman 
fashion,''  says  Olympiodorus,  a  contemporary  historian,  "  in  the 
house  of  Ingenuus,  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  town:  the 
place  of  honour  was  reserved  for  Placidia,  while  Ataulphus,  clad 
in  a  Roman  toga,  seated  himself  at  her  side:  fifty  beautiful 
youths,  attired  in  silken  garments,  whom  he  destined  as  a  gift  to 
his  bride,  then  advanced,  each  presenting  to  her  two  cups,  the 
<me  filled  with  gold,  the  other  with  gems, — a  part  of  the  spoil  of 
Rome.  At  the  same  time  Attains,  that  Attains  whom  Alaric 
had  created  emperor,  appeared  and  sang  the  epithalamium«" 

Thus  did  the  calamities  of  the  world  furnish  trophies  to  deco- 
rate the  festivals  of  its  masters. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  BarbariaiiB  established  in  the  Empire.— State  of  Britain*  and  of  Armo- 
rica. — Settlements  of  the  Flnanks  on  the  Rhine,  the  Burgundians  on  the 
Rhone,  the  Visigoths  on  the  Loire. — ^Mixed  Goremroents;  Roman  Pre- 
fects, Barbarian  Kings  and  Assemblies. — State  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  of  Pan- 
noiua,  and  of  Afnca.-— Unirersal  Suffering. — ^Deaths  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius.— Djmasties  of  the  barbaric  Kings. — Kieqoenc^  of  atrocious 
Crimes. — ^Fabulous  Accoimt  of  Frankic  Kings. — ^Visigoths,  Sueri,  Alan% 

Vandals.— Conquest  of  Ainca  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric ^Their 

Ferocity.— Fall  of  Carthage.— Kingdom  of  the  Huns.- Attila.-4is  Trea- 
ty with  Theodosius  II.— His  Northern  Conquests.— His  Attack  on  the  Em- 
pire.— Submission  of  the  Greeks. — ^Embassy  to  his  Camp. — Passage  of 
the  Rhiiie.-*Defeat  of  Atdla  by  JEtius  at  Chakms.— loTaaon  of  luly  by 
AttihL — ^Foundatwn  of  Venice.— Death  of  Attik. — DissokitioD  of  bis  En^ 
pile. — ^A.  D.  412 — 453. 

From  die  time  the  barbarians  had  establiBhed  thetnseWes  ia 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  this  vast  portion  oi  the  world,  heretofore 
sabfect  to  the  levelling  influence  of  it  despotism  which  had 
broken  down  all  distinctions  and  all  differences,  now  presented 
the  wildest  assemblage  of  dissimilar  manners,  opimons,  Ian- 
gaages,  religions,  and  goyemments.  Spite  of  the  habits  of  ser- 
vilitj'  whieh  were  hereditary  among  the  subjects  of  the  empire* 
thdr  sabordination  was  broken  up^  the  law  no  lon^  reached 
them;  oppression  or  protection  no  longer  emanated  from  Rome 
or  from  Constantinople.  The  supreme  power,  in  its  impotence, 
had  called  upon  them  to  govern  themselves;  and  ancient  national 
manners,  ancient  local  opimons,  began  to  reappear  under  the 
borrowed  garb  of  Rome.  But  this  strange  motley  of  provincial- 
ism was  nothing  compared  to  that  introduced  by  the  barbarians 
who  had  pitched  their  camps  in  the  midst  of  Roman  cities,  and 
whose  lyings  were  constantly  intermingled  with  senators  and 
with  bishops. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  Roman  dominions,  the  island  of  Bri* 
tain  escaped  from  the  power  which  had  civilized  but  enervated 
it  Stilicho  had  withdrawn  the  legions  from  it  for  the  defence  of 
Italy.  The  usurper  Constantine,  who  had  revolted  against  Ho« 
norius  between  Ihe  years  4/OT  and  411,  and  who,  after  reducmg 
un,  had  attempted  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  led  tUtber  aU  th« 
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late  the  police,  and  to  admiaister  justice  acconUng  to  Roman 
laws,  and  in  ^vour  of  Roman  salqects.  The  Visigotiis  and  the 
Buigandians  had  ap(iropriated  lands  either  waste,  or  taken  from 
the  ori^al  proprietors  without  many  formalities;  these  were 
abandoned  to  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  occasionally  cultivated  bj 
tiieir  slaves;  but  negligently  and  without  any  outlay  which  must 
await  a  tardy  return.  They  chose  to  be  ready  to  quit  the  fields 
they  had  sown,  tiie  next  year,  if  needful.  The  two  nations  had 
not  yet  taken  root  in  the  soil.  The  Visigoths  sometimes  passed 
over  from  Aquitaine  into  Spain;  the  Burgundians  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Moselle*  The  habits  of  a  wander- 
ing life,  confirmed  by  half  a  century,  could  not  be  broken  through 
at  once;  all  the  Yingoths  were  Christians,  but  of  the  Arian  sect, 
as  were  also  the  Buigundians.  The  bishops  hated  heresy  far 
more  than  paganism,  and  they  sedulously  nourished  in  their  flocks 
an  aversion  which  the  violence  of  these  arrogant  guests  was  suf- 
ficient to  excite,  and  which  sometimes  burst  forth  in  formidable 
commotions.  Nevertheless,  the  priests  understood  too  well 
where  the  power  of  the  sword  lay,  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
diese  bariiari^  kings  as  they  had  lately  disputed  that  of  the  em- 
perors. At  Toulouse  and  at  Vienne,  they  paid  their  co^^t  con- 
jointly with  the  senators;  the  prelates,  in  all  the  pomp  of  their 
ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  the  senators,  still  wearing  the  once 
awe-inspiring  toga,  nun^ed  with  the  rude  warriors  whom  they 
hated  and  despised,  but  whose  favour  they  sought  and  gained  by 
dexterous  flattery. 

The  same  form  of  civil  jftlministration  still  subsisted.  A  prae- 
torian prefect  still  resided  at  Treves;  a  vicar  of  the  seventeen 
Gallic  provinces  at  Aries:  each  of  these  provinces  had  its  Roman 
duke;  each  of  the  hundred  and  fifteen  dties  of  Gaul  had  its 
count;  each  city  its  curia,  or  municipality.  But,  collaterally 
with  this  Roman  oiganization,  the  barbarians,  assembled  in  their 
fnaUuntf  of  which  ihm  kings  were  presidents,  decided  on  peace 
and  war,  made  laws,  or  administered  justice.  Each  division  of 
the  army  had  its  Graf  Jarl,  or  count;  each  subdivision  its  cente- 
nary, or  hundredrman;  and  all  these  fractions  of  the  free  popu- 
lation had  th^^Bie  right  of  deciding  by  soffiage  in  their  own 
mallums,  or  peculiar  courts,  all  their  common  affiurs.  In  cases 
of  opposition  between  the  bariwrian  and  the  Roman  jurisdiction, 
the  overbearing  arrogance  of  the  one,  and  the  alject  baseness  of 
the  other^  soon  decided  the  question  of  supremacy. 
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In  some  provinces  the  two  powers  were  not  concurrent:  there 
were  no  barbarians  between  the  Loire  and  the  Mense,  nor  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Rhone;  but  the  feebleness  of  the  Roman 
government  was  onlj  the  more  conspicuous.    A  few  great  pro- 
prietors cultivated  a  part  of  the  province  with  the  aid  of  slaves; 
the  rest  was  desert,  or  only  inhabited  by  Bagaudae,  runaway 
slavea,  who  lived  by  robbery.    Some  towns  still  maintained  a 
show  of  opulence,  but  not  one  gave  the  sli^test  sign  of  strength; 
not  one  enrolled  its   militia,  nw  repaired  its   fortifications. 
Tours,  renowned  for  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  miracles 
attributed  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a  capital  of  priests:  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  within  its  walls  but  processions,  churches,  chapels, 
and  books  of  devotion  exposed  for  sale.    Treves  and  Aries  had 
not  lost  their  ancient  passion  for  the  games  of  the  circus,  and  the 
crowd  could  not  tear  themselves  from  the.  theatre  when  the  bar- 
barians were  at  their  gates.    Other  towns,  and  still  more  the  vil- 
lages, remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  gods;  and,  spite  of  the 
edicts  of  successive  emperors,  many  temj^es  were  still  conse- 
crated to  paganism;  many  continued  so,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
following  century.     Honorius  vdshed  to  confer  on  the  cities  of 
southern  Gaul  a  diet,  at  which  they  might  have  deliberated  on 
public  aiiairs:  he  did  not  even  find  public  spirit  enough  to  ac« 
cept  the  offered  privilege.    It  is  true  that  they  suspected,  and, 
probably,  not  without  reason,  that  his  edict  concealed  some  pro- 
jects of  financial  extortion. 

The  description  we  have  given  of  the  state  of  Gaul  applies 
equally  to  that  of  Spain,  where  the  kings  of  the  Snevi,  the  Van- 
dals, the  Alans,  the  Silingi,  were  encamped  with  their  troops  and 
their  followers  in  die  midst  of  Roman  subjects,  who  had  long 
ceased  to  offer  resistance,  yet  whose  abject  submission  had  not 
earned  for  them  the  peace  of  slaves.  A  great  portion  of  Spain 
was  still  Roman;  but  the  districts  which  the  barbarians  had  not 
yet  entered  had  no  communication  with  each  other,  nor  with  the 
seat  of  government:  they  could  hope  for  no  protection  from  any 
neighbouring  a^ession.  Besides,  if  the  barbarians  occasionally 
plundered  them  with  rapacity,  or  even,  at  their  first  coming, 
butchered  the  inhabitants  most  exposed  to  their  fury,  they  after- 
wards protected  the  remaining  population  against  the  extortions 
of  tax-gatherers;  and  the  demands  of  the  state  were  so  exces- 
sive, that  the  people  often  preferred  the  sword  of  the  Vandal  to 
the  staff*  of  the  lictor.    Even  Italy,  which  was,  perhaps,  more 
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uncultiTated  than  any  of  the  distant  preTiiiceB*-— Ital  j,  whose 
richest  plaias  were  disfigared  bj  wild  forests,  or  unwholesome 
marshesy— was  not  exempt  from  the  barbarian  yoke*  Althoogh 
no  longer  occapied  by  a  c<mqueror,  she  found  hard  masters  in 
the  confederates,  or  auxiliary  troops  of  Germans  and  Scythians^ 
oi  which  the  armies  were  almost  entirely  composed.  Their  ty- 
ranny»  which  was  that  of  the  sword,  did  not,  however,  preserve 
the  inhabitants  from  the  more  oppressive  power  of  the  Roman 
magistrates.  Pannonia  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  no 
sooner  evacuated  by  the  Goths,  than  they  were  occupied  by  other 
nations  of  barbarians.  The  Moors  and  the  Gsetuli,  and  still 
miNre  the  fanatical  Donatists  and  Circoncellians,  kept  Africa  b  a 
continual  state  of  alarm.  In  short,  there  was  not  a  single  pro* 
vince  of  the  Western  empire  in  which  a  uniform  government 
was  maintained,  or  in  which,  under  a  common  protection,  man 
could  live  securely  among  his  fellow-men. 

The  influence  of  the  early  events  of  the  rrign  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  was  universal,  and  their  consequences  may,  in 
some  respects,  be  perceived  to  this  day.  Very  different  was  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  these  indolent,  vain,  and  cowardly  princes. 
We  should  gain  but  little  instruction  from  any  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  base  intrigues  of  their  palace;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
competitors  for  the  empire,  who  arose  successively  in  Britun,  in 
Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  at  Rome,  it  would  be  useless  to  record  their 
names.  But,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  five  years,  seven  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  all  very  superior  to  Honorius  in  courage, 
talents,  and  virtues,  were,  in  torn,  sent  captive  to  Ravenna,  or 
punished  with  death;  that  the  people  constantly  applauded  the 
sentence  passed  upon  them,  and  maintained  their  allegiance  t6 
the  legitimate  authority.  So  much  progress  had  already  been 
made  by  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  rig^t  of  kings,  wkidi  the 
bishops  had  begun  to  preach  under  Theodeeius;  and  so  fully  de- 
termined did  the  Roman  world  appear  to  perish  with  an  imbecile 
monarch,  rather  than  choose  for  themselves  a  deliverer. 

Arcadius,  who  was  governed  alternately  by  his  ministers,  his 
eunuchs,  and  his  wife,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  <m  the  1st 
of  May,  408,  and  left,  at  the  head  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  his 
son,  Theodosius  II.,  who  was  yet  a  child,  with  a  council  of  wo- 
men to  direct  him.  The  life  of  Honorius  was  of  longer  dura- 
tion; he  lived  till  the  15th  of  August,  425;  but  he  dso  left  Us 
empire  to  a  child,  Yalentinian  III.,  who  was  his  n^hew.    This 
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joung  prince  was  under  the  gaidance  of  his  mother;  she  was  the 
same  Placidia,  the  sister  to  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  who  had 
married  Ataulphus,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  Her  second  husband 
was  Constantius,  one- of  the  best  generals  of  the  Western  em- 
pire, who  obtained  tiie  title  of  Caesar.  He  was  the  father  of 
Yalentinian  HI.,  and  died  before  Honorius. 

Never  could  the  helm  of  the  state  have  passed  into  the  feeble 
hands  of  women  and  of  children  under  more  un&yoiirable  cir- 
cumstances. The  great  revolution  which  was  slowlj  taking 
place  ^roughout  the  West,  was  hastened  bj  the  minority  of  the 
two  emperors;  yet  the  government  of  Placidia,  though  we^, 
was  honourable:  she  had  the  talent  of  selecting  and  attract- 
ing to  her  court  some  great  men,  though  she  had  n<^t  the  power 
to  restrain  their  passions,  nor  to  make  them  act  consistently  for 
the  public  good.  After  her  death,  the  world  learned  to  esti- 
mate her  loss  by  the  vice  and  cowardice  of  her  son.  (a.  d.  450 
—455.) 

As  we  ^all  not  bestow  on  these  Weak  emperors  the  attention 
which  it  would  require  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  scan- 
dalous details  of  their  reigns,  neither  shall  we  attach  to  the  bar- 
barian  kings  of  the  same  period  a  degree  of  importance  of  which 
they  are  equally  unworthy.  These  kings,  powerful  as  long  as 
war  lasted,  while  their  whole  nation  was  in  action  and  relied  im- 
plicitly upon  the  prudence  of  the  leader  of  their  choice,  ceased 
to  be  persons  of  importance  as  soon  as  peace  was  concluded* 
From  that  moment  erery  German  determined  to  be  his  own  de- 
fender, his  own  avenger,  and  to  decide  alone,  and  without  ad- 
vice, on  whatever  he  judged  advantageous;  he  was  little  influ- 
enced in  his  determinations  by  public  authority,  and  less  still  by 
that  of  kings;  for  the  little  which  was  done  for  the  common  weal 
was  done  by  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Thus,  the  kings  are 
only  conspicuous  by  their  private  conduct,  or  rather,  by  their 
crimes  and  vices;  for  their  virtues  could  only  have  been  dis- 
played in  the  administration  of  government,  and  in  this  they  had 
no  part.  To  the  pride  of  riches  they  added  the  consciousness  of 
being  above  the  law;  while  the  encouragements  of  the  flatterers 
who  surrounded  them,  especially  of  their  Roman  subjects,  who 
excelled  the  barbarians  in  the  arts  of  intrigue,  carried  to  an  un- 
heard-of pitch  the  corruption  of  these  chiefs  of  ^e  people.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any  class  of  men,  even  among  those 
whom  public  justice  has  cotisigned  to  the  hulks  and  the  galleys, 
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Sneyi  and  Alans,  ikej  hjul  been  conquered  by  Wallia,  and 
driyen  among  the  mountains  of  Gallicia;  but,  when  Spain  was 
restored  to  the  officers  of  Honorius,  and  afterwards  to  those  of 
Yalentinian  III.,  the  Vandals,  led  by  their  king,  Gonderic,  again 
spread  themselves  in  Boetica,  took  Seville  and  Cartiiagena,  and 
added  to  the  command  which  they  had  obtained  of  the  plams, 
the  possession  of  a  fleet  which  they  found  in  the  latter  city. 
About  this  time,  Cronderic  died,  and  Gensericy  his  ill^timaie 
brother,  succeeded  him.  He  was  small  in  stature,  lame  in  con- 
sequence of  an  accident,  and  austere  in  his  manners  and  halnis, 
^ii^Mning  the  luxuries  of  the  people  he  conquered.  He  spoke 
dowly  and  cautiouriy,  inspiring  reserve  when  he  was  talent,  and 
ierror  when  he  gave  way  to  the  transports  of  anger.  His  ambi- 
iion  was  without  bounds,  and  without  scruple:  his  policy,  not 
less  refined  than  that  of  the  civilized  people  whom  he  opposed, 
prompted  him  to  employ  every  kind  of  stratagem:  he  knew  how 
to  captivate  the  passions  of  men,  wUle  he  embraced  the  whole 
world  in  the  extent  of  his  projects.  He  had  not  long  been  mas- 
ter of  Carthagena,  when  the  count  Boni&ce,  gen^ul  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Africa,  sent  him  an  invitation  to  cross  over  to  that 
country. 

Placidia,  who  governed  the  court,  and  what  remained  of  tiie 
empire,  in  the  name  of  her  son  Yalentinian  HI.,  had  chosen  two 
men  to  direct  her  councils  and  her  armies  who'were  undoubted- 
ly possessed  of  great  talents,  high  character,  and  as  much  virtue 
as  it  was  possible  to  preserve  under  such  a  government  One  of 
these — ^the  patrician  ^tius,  son  of  a  Scythian  who  had  died  in 
the  service  of  the  empire — was  brought  up  as  a  hostage  at  the 
court  of  Alaric:  he  governed  Italy  and  Roman  Gaul  more  by  his 
influence  over  the  barbarians  than  by  his  authority  asa Roman 
magistrate.  The  other,  count  Boniftce,  who  was  the  friend  of 
St  Augustin,  and  reckoned  among  the  protectors  of  the  church, 
governed  Africa,  ^tius^was  jealous  of  his  colleague,  and  re- 
solved to  destroy  him  by  driving  him  to  acts  of  rebellion.  With 
the  blackest  perfidy  he  engaged  Placidia  to  recall  Bonifiu^e,  and 
at  the  same  time  entreated  Bonifsu^e  not  to  return,  but  to  fly  to 
arms  if  he  would  preserve  his  head.  Boniface  imagined  he  had 
no  resource  but  in  appealing  to  the  enemies  of  Ins  country.  His 
crime,  which  in  its  nature  was  mexcusable,  appears  to  us  still 
more  so  from  the  extent  of  its  consequences. 

By  thus  opening  Africa  to  the  Yandalsi  he  not  only  hastened 
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die  fall  <^  the  em]Hre»  but  he  umihilated  the  reMorces  of  an  im- 
meiise  country,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  first  inyssion,  has 
been  lost  to  Christendom  and  to  civilization;  preserviog  to  tins 
day  the  name  of  Barbery,  with  a  government  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  repentance  of  Boni&ce>  howeyar,  the  &Toiir  of  the 
church,  and  the  friendship  of  St.  Augustin,  have  transmitted  his 
name  to  posterity  without  that  wd^t  of  in&my  which  would 
hare  attached  to  it,  if  the  r^ts  of  country  had  been  understood 
in  his  day. 

Genserio  landed  upon  the  shores  of  Africa  in  the  month  of 
May,  429,  with  about  50,000  men^  collected  not  only  among  the 
Vandals,  but  from  all  the  other  Germanic  adventarrav  who  were 
willing  to  follow  his  standard.  He  inrited  the  Moors,  who,  at 
tiie  define  of  the  empire,  had  recovered  some  portion  c^  thdi* 
independence  «id  boldness,  and  seized  with  joy  an  opportunity 
for  i^lage  and  revenge.  He  also  ranged  under  his  colours  the 
Donatistaand  Curconcellions,  who  had  been  driven  by  persecu- 
tion to  the  highest  pitch  of  fanaticism;  and  who,  reckonii^  among 
them  three  hundred  bishops,  and  several  thousands  of  priests, 
were  able  to  carry  with  tiiem  a  large  port  ci  the  population. 
With  these  formidable  auxiliaries  Genserie  advanced  into  Afri- 
ca, less  as  a  conqueror  wishing  to  subdue  a  rich  kingdom,  than 
as  a  ravager  bent  on  destruction.  Furious  in  his  hostility  to  an 
effeminacy  which  he  despised,  to  riches  which  might  be  employed 
against  him,  to  a  population  which,  though  subjugated,  might  keep 
Um  in  dread  of  revolt,  be  resolved  to  lay  waste  the  whole  coun- 
try. His  excesses  have,  doubtless,  been  exaggerated  by  the  ha- 
tred and  tsRsr  ei  tiie  Africans;  but  the  total  ruin  of  Africa,  and 
the  annifailationf  as  it  may  almost  be  called,  of  the  population  of 
so  vast  a  country,  are  frkctaof  which  succeeding  events  leave  not 
the  smallest  doubt. 

Bonilhce  having  discovered  the  perfidy  of  i&tius',  and  terri- 
fied at  the  crime  he  had  himself  been  led  to  commit,  made  vain 
efiM-ts  to  remedy  the  fir^;htful  evils  he  had  occasioned;  but  it  was 
too  late.  After  being  beaten  by  Genserie  in  a  great  battle,  he 
concentrated  the  Roman  forces  in  the  three  cities  of  Carthage, 
Hippo,  and  Artha;  the  rest  of  Africa  became  a  prey  to  tiie  Van- 
dals. Boniface  himself  withdrew  into  Hippo,  and  joined  his 
friend,  St.  Augustm,  who  died  daring  the  n^e  of  tiiat  town,,  the 
9Mk  of  August,  436.  Some  re-<enforcement8  whidi  BonifrKse  re- 
ceived from  Italy  and  the  Bast  at  tiie  ssme  time,  enabled  him 
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once  more  to  take  the  field.  He  marched  agunst  Genaeric;  but 
he  was  conquered,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  Hippo.  He  then  re- 
tired into  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died  of  the  consequences  of 
a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  an  engagement  with  JEtius. 

Between  die  taking  of  Hippo  and  the  final  reduction  of  AM- 
ca,  e^t  years  elapsed,  during  which  Genseric  seemed  more  oc- 
cufHod  in  shedffing  the  blood  of  his  relations  than  that  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  race  of  Vandal  kings  could  not  escape  the  common 
fate  of  barbaric  monarchs.  Gonderic,  the  brother  of  Genseric, 
had  left  a  wife  and  children  whose  right  to  the  throne  was  supe- 
rior to  his  own.  He  beheaded  the  sons,  and  cast  their  mother 
into  a  river  of  Africa.  But  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  of  mmie 
duration  that  he  ruined  or  destroyed  all  thar  adherents.  Placidia 
believed  him  to  be  constantly  occupied  in  parrying  or  avoiding 
the  poniard  of  the  assassin;  she  depended  upon  a  treaty  she  had 
made  with  him;  while  Crenseric  was,  in  fatt,  preparing  his  forces 
to  surprise  Carthage.  This  great  city,  the  Rome  of  the  African 
world,  (as  a  contemporary  calls  it,)  opened  its  gates  to  the  Van- 
dals on  the  9th  of  October,  429.  The  cruelty  which  had  stained 
the  triumph  of  Genseric  in  the  six  provinces  of  Africa,  was  not 
less  conspicuous  in  the  capture  of  the  capital.  After  a  sea  of 
blood  had  been  shed,  e^ery  kind  of  property  was  pillaged;  even 
the  houses  and  estates  near  the  city  were  divided  among  the  con- 
querors; and  Genseric  made  it  an  unpardonable  crime  for  a  Car- 
thaginian or  Roman  to  preserve  any  part  of  his  possessions. 

The  loss  of  Africa  was,  perh^is,  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
which  could  liave  overtaken  the  Western  empire:  it  was  the  only 
province  the  defence  of  which  had  hitherto  been  attended  with 
no  difficulty;  the  only  one  which  supplied  money,  arms,  and  sol- 
diers, without  requiring  any  in  return.  Africa  was  also  the  gra- 
nary of  Rome  and  of  Italy.  The  gratuitous  distribution  of  com 
am<mg  the  people  of  Rome,  of  Milan,  and  of  Ravenna,  had  pat  an 
end  to  the  cultivation  of  land  throughout  the  peninsula.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  cost  of  production  to  be  paid  in  Italy,  while  go- 
vernment levied  the  taxes  in  kind  from  the  plains  of  Africa,  and 
thus  obtained  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
cessation  of  this  annual  tribute,  instead  of  reviving  agriculture, 
caused  a  dreadful  famine,  and  a  farther  diminution  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  part  which  iBtius  had  borne  in  the  ruin  of  Africa,  by  the 
shameftil  treachery  which  had  been  brought  to  light,  must  have 
rendered  him  an  object  ni  aversioa  to  Pladdia.    But  a  danger 
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now  threatened  the  empire  far  more  alarming  than  any  it  had 
known  before;  one  which  involved  the  whole  population;  the  ex- 
btence  of  all  the  cities;  the  property  and  the  life  of  every  indi- 
vidnal;  and  it  wasimposBtble  to  part  with  the  only  genend  who 
was  capable  of  inspiring  the  troops  with  confidence^  or  of  uniting 
into  one  body  the  forces  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  barbarians :-» 
Attila  was  at  hand. 

Attila,  the  Scourge  of  Ood,— -such  was  the  name  in  which  he 
delighted^-— was  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  and  the  nephew  of  Rugl- 
las,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  the  Huns,  in  433. 
That  inundation  of  Tartar  hordes  which  had  driven  before  it  the 
Alans,  the  Goths,  and  perhaps  aU  the  Germanic  nations  on  the 
firontiers  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  made  a  voluntary  halt. 
Having  arrived  at  Dacia,  (the  modem  Hungary,)  the  Huns  had 
been  enjoying  the  riches  of  the  country  which  they  had  wrested 
firom  the  Goths  and  their  immediate  neighbours.  At  the  time 
when  they  stayed  their  conquests,  they  had  ranged  themselves 
under  different  chiefs,  who  all  bore  the  title  of  king,  and  who 
acted  in  a  manner  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  Rugilas 
himself  had  several  brothers,  who  had,  by  turns,  made  war  upon 
the  Greeks,  the  Sarmatiana,  and  the  Germans,  their  neighbours. 
Attila  also  had  a  brother  named  Bleda,  who  shared  the  throne 
with  him;  but  he  proved,  by  becoming  his  assassin,  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  Scythians  resembled  those  of  the  Germans*  He  now 
stood  alone  at  the  head  of  that  puissant  nation  of  shepherds, 
which*  would  neither  enjoy  nor  endure  the  possession  of  civiliza- 
tion or  of  fixed  abode;  and  he  began  to  make  the  world  tremble 
anew. 

Attila  took  advantage  of  the  terror  with  which  his  uncle  Ru- 
gilas had  inspired  the  Greeka,  to  impose  upon  Theiodosius  U.,  at 
Maigus,  the  most  shameful  treaty  that  ever  monarch  signed.  All 
those  among  the  unfortunate  sul^eets  of  Attila,  or  of  the  kings 
he  had  conquered,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  on  the  soil  of  the 
em[»re,  were  delivered  up  by  the  Greek  ambassador  to  their  fu- 
rious master,  and  were  crucified  before  his  eyes.  In  like  man- 
ner all  the  Romans  who  had  escaped  from  his  hoi^age,  were  re- 
stored to  him,  unless  they  could  ransom  themselves  by  paying 
twelve  pieces  of  gold.  The  empire  of  Constantinople  engaged 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  700  pounds  of  gold  to  the  empire  of 
Scythia:  on  these  conations  Attila  allowed  Theodosius  still  to 
reign,  while  he  employed  himself  ia  the  conquest  of  the  North. 
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This  conqueit  was  the  most  extensive  that  had  ever  been  ac« 
complished  by  armies  in  the  course  of  one  reign*  Attila  brought 
into  subjection  the  whde  of  Scjthia  and  Germania.  His  antho« 
ritj  appears  to  have  been  acknowledged  from  the  confines  of 
China  to  the  Atlantic*  We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  parti- 
culars of  his  warlike  expeditions,  as  well  as  of  the  victories,  ob- 
tuned  bj  his  lieutenants.  When  he  ascended  the  tfanme  he  was 
already  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  was  distinguished  from  his 
fellow-countrymen  much  more  by  his  political  sagacity  than  by 
his  personal  valour  or  activity.  Among  the  Tartar  portion  of  his 
subjects  he  had  excited  a  high  d^ree  of  superstitious  enthusiasm, 
by  pretending  that  he  had  found  the  sword  of  the  god  of  War; 
this  became  his  symbol,  and,  being  fixed  on  the  summit  of  an 
immense  pile  of  wood,  received  divine  honours  from  the  Scy* 
thians.  To  subjugate  the  Germans,  a  different  language  and 
other  artifices  were  required.  But  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  a 
barbarian  conqueror  to  obtain  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
warlike  and  savage  nations  whom  he  invites  to  share  his  con- 
quests, without  asking  them  to  change  their  laws,  of  which  he  is 
ignorant  and  reckless,  or  to  pay  him  a  tribute  which  their  pover- 
ty could  not  supply.  In  proposing  to  them  to  follow  his  stan- 
dard to  the  fieldy  he  does  but  invite  them  to  their  bvoorite 
sport. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  Attila  succeeded,  in  a 
few  years,  and  with  no  great  difficulty,  in  causing  himself  to  be 
acknowledged  king  of  kings,  by  the  very  nations  who  had  trod- 
den under  foot  the  Roman  empire.  And  he  was  truly  the  king 
of  kings;  for  his  court  was  formed  of  chiefs,  who,  in  offices  of 
command,  had  learned  the  art  of  obedience.  Tliere  were  three 
brothers  of  the  race  of  the  Amales,  all  of  them  kings  of  the 
Ostrogoths;  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  his  principal  confi- 
dant; a  king  of  the  Merovingian  Franks;  kings  of  the  Borgnn- 
diuis,  Thuringians,  Ru^pans,  and  Hemli,  who  commanded  that 
part  of  their  nation  which  had  remained  at  home,  when  the  other 
part  crossed  the  Rhine  half  a  century  before.  The  names  of  a 
great  number  of  other  nations  who  inhabited  the  vast  regions  of 
Tartary,  Russia,  and  Sarmatia,  are  not  even  come  down  to  us. 

After  so  many  victories,  which  left  no  trophies  to  posterity, 
Attila  turned  his  arms  once  more  against  the  countries  of  the 
South.  He  asserted  that  the  treaty  which  he  had  concluded  at 
Margus,  with  the  emperor  of  the  &8t,  had  been  violated  by  the 
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titud^of  warriors  who  followed  his  banners,  he  crossed  the  Da- 
nube at  ever  J  point,  from  high  Pannonia  to  the  Black  Sea.  He 
advanced  upon  the  whole  extent  ^f  the  Illjrrian  peninsula,  de- 
sirojing  every  thing  in  his  waj.  (a.  d.  441  446.)  Seventy  ci- 
ties were  levelled  to  the  ground  by  his  army$  villages,  bouses, 
harvests,  ail  were  burnt;  and  such  of  the  wretched  inhabitants 
as  escaped  the  sword,  were  carried  away  captive  beyond  the 
Danube.  The  Ored^s  were  defeated  in  three  pitched  battles, 
and  the  army  of  the  Huns  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  had  recently  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake, 
and  fifty-eight  of  their  towers  thrown  down. 

Yet  the  empire  of  the  East  survived  even  this  devastation: 
some  of  its  provinces  were  secure  from  invasion.  Theodosius 
II.  showed  great  patience  under  the  suiTerings  of  others.  He  re- 
built the  walls  (tf  his  capital;  and,  shut  up  within  the  precincts 
of  his  palace,  he  scarcely  perceived  the  war  that  raged  witliout. 
Nevertheless,  one  negotiator  after  another  was  sent  to  the  camp 
of  Attila;  and,  by  dint  of  abject  concessions,  and  of  money 
distributed  among  his  ministers,  the  Greeks  induced  him  to  re- 
tire beyond  the  Danube.  Thither  their  ambassadors  followed 
him.  In  their  way  to  his  camp  they  had  to  pass  over  those  cities 
of  Moesia  where  the  inhabitants  were  slain  and  the  houses  razed; 
where  the  place  of  the  streets  was  only  marked  by  ruins,  and 
ashes,  and  dead  bodies.  Among  the  remains  of  the  churches, 
however,  they  discovered  some  sick  and  wounded  wretches,  who 
had  not  had  strength  to  crawl  away,  and  who  still  dragged  on  a 
miserable  existence.  The  ambassadors  were  moved  to  tears  as 
diey  gave  alms  to  the  wretched  beings  who  lingered  among  the 
ruins  of  Naissus,  formerly  one  of  the  great  arsenals  of  the  em- 
pire. They  crossed  the  Danube  in  boats,  or  canoes,  formed  of 
a  single  tree  hollowed  out;  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life  had  al- 
ready disappeared,  and  the  earth,  like  its  inhabitants,  had  re- 
lapsed into  savageness. 

At  the  court  of  Attila,  in  an  obscure  village  of  Hungary,  tte 
ambassadors  from  the  East  found,  among  the  crowd  of  barbarians 
and  of  conquered  kings,  the  ambassadors  from  the  West,  who 
were  come  to  appease  the  terrible  monarch  and  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  peace.  What  formed  the  strangest,  the  n^ost  incredible 
contrast,  was,  the  paltriness  of  the  motive  which  brought  them 
diere.    It  was  for  the  sake  of  some  golden  vessels  belonpng  to 
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the  church  of  8irmium,  which  Attila  pretended  to  have  been 
taken  from  him  at  the  conquest  of  that  city,  that  £tius,  or  Va- 
lentinian  III.,  sent  amhassadors  from  Rome,  and  thait  the  world 
was  threatened  with  a  war  between  Tartarj  and  Europe.  One 
of  the  ambassadors  of  Theodosius  was  secretlj  instmcted  by  his 
master  to  bribe  the  prime  minister  of  Attila,  and  persuade  hin 
to  assassinate  the  dreaded  conqueror.  The  Sey^ian  monarck 
was  not  ignorant  of  thi^  treacherous  plot;  but,  though  he  mani- 
fested his  indignation  by  some  violent  expressions,  and  treatedl 
the  Roman  name  with  profound  contempt,  he  respected,  even  is 
these  traitors,  the  rights  of  ambassadors,  and  left  Theodosius  iR 
peace. 

About  the  time  when  Theodosius  11.  died,  (28th  of  Jirae,  450,) 
and  when  the  Greeks,  from  an  inconceivable  veneration  for  the 
royal  blood,  bestowed  the  crown  on  his  sister  Pulcheria  and  the 
husband  she  might  marry,  (she  married  Marcian,  an  old  senator,) 
Attila  advanced  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of 
the  Rhine,  to  occupy  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  the  Germanic  na^ 
tions. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  he  met  a  par- 
ty of  Franks,  who  had  submitted  to*his  authority,  and  with  whom 
he  passed  the  river,  took  and  burned  the  eity  of  Metz,  and  de^ 
atroyed  all  its  inhabitants:  in  like  manner  he  laid  waste  Tongre9» 
and,  crossing  the  country  as  far  as  the  Loire,  laid  siege  to  Or** 
teans. 

The  patrician  iEtios,  who  governed  the  West  in  the  name  of 
Yalentinian  III.,  had  established  his  repirtation  in  Gaul  by  vie- 
tories  over  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Visigoths.  He 
had  scarcely  any  Roman  soldiers  in  his  ranks;  but  he  sedulously 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Scythians  and  Alans,  from  whose 
race  he  sprang,  and  had  engaged  numerous  bands  ef  them  in  the 
service  of  the  empire.  He  had  been  careful  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour of  Attila  himself,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  son,  perhaps 
as  a  hostage,  or,  possibly,  in  order  to  secure  his  being  brought  op 
far  from  the  dangers  of  the  imperial  court  Nevertheless,  he  did 
not  Hesitate  to  undertake  to  defend  Gaul  against  him.  llie  an- 
cient inhabitants,  the  Romans,  were  without  power  to  resist  suck 
an  enemy:  the  barbarians  of  German  race  who  were  established  in 
Gaul,  were  f;^rrified  at  the  idea  of  a  Tartar  invasion,  which  threat- 
ened to  change  into  a  desert  that  country  in  which  they  began  to 
taate  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  life.    iEtius  visited  successively 
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ike  kings  of  the  Franks^  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Visigoths,  who 
were  able  to  afford  him  powerful  assbtance.  He  likewise  had  re- 
covTse  to  the  smaller  tribes,  who  wandered  at  will  throughout 
Gaul,  encouraging  them  to  assemble  under  his  standard.  «  The 
Taifalae,  in  Poitou ;  the  Saxons,  in  Bajeux;  the  Breones,  in  Rhaetia; 
the  Alans,  in  Orleans  and  at  Valence;  the  Sarmatians,  who  were 
disfiersed  over  all  the  provinces,  promised  him  their  assistance. 
Other  barbarians,  who  did  not  form  any  national  body,  engaged 
themselves  in  the  mercenary  troops  of  letes  and  confederates. 
Even  the  Armoricans  furnished  soldiers;  and  of  this  collection  of 
troops,  among  whom  were  to  be  found  every  variety  of  arms  and 
of  language,  iBtios  formed  the  army  of  the  empire. 

But  in  military  skill,  and  in  the  power  of  tactics,  the  Roman 
empire  retained  its  superiority  to  the  last  stage  of  its  decay. 
When  an  able  general  had  drawn  up  his  troOps  and  inspired  them 
with  courage,  he  was  not  appalled  by  the  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
Attila  was  said  to  have  invaded  the  Gauls  with  500,000  men. 
Whatever  was  the  real  strength  of  his  army,  the  multitude  of  these 
hungry  warriors  was  to  him  an  incumbrance,  while  to  ^tius  it 
was  an  advantage.  The  king  of  the  barbarians  vainly  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  extensive  plains  of  Gaul,  to  draw  out 
all  his  battalions:  he  retreated  from  the  environs  of  Orleans  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ch&lons,  in  Champagne,  j^tius  pursued  him, 
and  fiercely  disputed  with  him  the  possession  of  a  small  eminence 
whichxommanded  the  rest  of  the  plain,  and  seemed  to  both  gene- 
rals an  important  position.  At  length,  Thorismund,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  remained  master  of  it.  Joman- 
des  relates,  that  the  rivulet  which  flowed  at  the  foot  of  this  hill 
was  swollen  with  blood,  till  it  overflowed  its  banks  like  a  torrent. 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  killed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  and  lay  buried  under  heaps  of  slain.  His  son  Tho- 
rismnnd  and  ^tius  were  separated  from  the  main  body  of  their 
army,  and  were  very  near  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns;  but 
Attila,  mean  while,  was  so  alarmed  at  the  prodigious  losses  he  had 
experienced,  that  he  hemmed  himself  in  with  a  wall  of  Scythiaa 
chariots,  which  he  opposed  as  a  fortification  to  the  assailants. 
Might  closed  in  before  it  was  possible  to  know  on  which  side  vic^ 
tory  lay.  Attila's  quiescence  in  the  morning  showed  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  conquered.  If  the  account  of  an  almost  contem- 
pocarj  historian  may  be  credited,  16£,000  men  lay  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle. 
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This  Yictorj  was  the  last  that  adorned  the  annals  of  Rome:  if  it 
did  not  presenre  her  from  ruin,  tve^  at  least,  have  been-saved  bj 
it|— -saved  from  Tartar  barbarism  and  Russian  civilization*  If  the 
empire  of  Attila  had  been  perpetuated.  If  it  had  spread  over  Oaul 
and  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  perhaps  the  natnre  of  the 
country  would  have  led  the  Huns  to  renounce  their  pastoral  life» 
as  the  Moguls  renounced  it  in  India,  and  the  Mantchou  Tartars 
in  China:  but  the  vices  of  the  nation,  stamped  upon  it  by  servitude, 
would  have  been  perpetuated,  as  they  have  been  in  Russia^— as 
they  have  been  wherever  the  Tartar  has  ruled  |  and  the  nations 
Which  at  this  day  diffuse  light  and  knowledge  threug^ut  tiie 
globe,  would  scarcely  have  been  in  a  condition  to  receive  what 
might  have  reached  them  from  without. 

It  is,  indeed ,  with  astonishmen  t  and  admiration,  that  we  contem-' 
plate  the  most  formidable  power  which  ever  affrighted  the  world, 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  last  ruins  of  ancient  civilization.  The 
Roman  empire  had  declined  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
pne  how  it  furnished  aspirants  to  a  throne  so  surrounded  with  dan- 
ger and  disgrace.  But  the  dominion  of  Attila  was  overthrown 
to  the  very  dust,  before  that  of  Theodosius  fell.  jSBtios  did  not 
care  to  disturb  the  retreat  of  the  ScytUan  conqueror,  who  was 
formidable  even  in  defeat:  he  waited  until  he  ventured  to  weA 
his  revenge,  and  to  attack  the  Romans  anew.  In  the  campugn 
which  followed  (a.  d.  452,)  Attila  poured  forth  his  troops  from  Paa- 
nonia,  passed  the  Julian  Alps,  and  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Aqui- 
lela.  The  extent  of  bis  ravages,  and  the  certainty  of  having  no 
mercy  from  the  barbarian,  produced  an  effect  upon  the  people  of 
Italy  that  led  to  the  erection  of  a  splendid  monument,  which  has 
perpetuated  to  our  days  the  memory  of  the  terror  he  ins|Mred. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  that  rich  part  of  the  plain  of  Italy  which  is 
situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  nvers,  and  called  Yenetia, 
took  refuge  in  the  low  lands,  upon  the  islands,  almost  covered 
with  water,  which  choke  the  mouths  of  the  Adige,  the  Po,  the 
Brenta,  and  the  Tagliamento.  There  they  sheltered  themselves 
under  huts  made  of  branches,  and  transported  thither  a  small  part 
of  their  wealth.  In  a  short  time  they  constructed  more  commo- 
dious habitations,  and  several  small  cities  were  seen  to  rise  as  it 
were  out  of  the  waters.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Venice;  and  that 
haughty  republic  jnstiy  called  herself  tiie  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Ifamian  empire.    She  was  founded  by  the  Romans  while  the  em* 
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ptre  was  yet  standing,  and  the  independence  which  characterized 
her  early  years  wts  still  ioTiolate  to  our  own  time. 

Aqnileia  withstood  a  lengthened  siege;  but  all  the  other  cities 
of  northern  Italy, --Milan,  Pavia,  Verona,  and,  fierhaps,  even 
Turin,  as  well  as  Como,  at  the  foot  of  the  Helvetian  and  Gallic 
Alp8,»H>pened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Disease,  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  intemperance,  the  yiolence,  and  the  vices 
of  a  iMirlMuian  army,  avenged,  as  they  may  again  avenge,  the 
Italians;  and  Attila  began  to  feel  the  pressing  necesaty  of  lead- 
ing back  his  companions  in  arms  to  a  coufitry  less  pernicious  to 
natives  of  a  northern  clime,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Valentinian 
and  the  senate  of  Rome  came  to  demand  peace.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  pope  Leo  L  The  striking  figure  and  calm  self- 
peasession  of  the  venerable  pontiff  inspired  the  people  with  re- 
ipectf  and  struck  awe  into  every  heart,  not  even  excepting  that 
of  the  pagan  king,  although  he  had  professed  himself  a  prophet. 
With  a  moderation  unknown  to  him,  perhaps  the  effect,  in  some 
measure,  of  religions  fear,  he  granted  peace  to  the  empire.  In 
the  following  year,  (a.  d.  45$,)  Attila  died  in  Dacia,  during 
the  intoxication  of  a  banquet.  His  empire  fell  with  him.  Ardaric, 
his  favourite,  established  the  monarchy  of  the  Gepidse  in  Dacia, 
between  the  Carpathian  mountiuns  and  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
very  spot  which  had  been  regarded  by  Attila  as  the  seat  of  his 
power.  The  Ostn^ths  took  possession  of  PAnnonia,  between 
Vienna  and  Sirmium;  and  Iraak,  the  youngest  son  of  Attila,  re- 
tired with  the  Huns  into  Little  Tartary,  where  the  remnant  of 
this  people  were  enslaved,  some  years  after,  by  the  Igours,  who 
issued  from  the  plains  of  Siberia. 


(    IM    ) 
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Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. — Home  taken  and  sacked  by  Genseric,  called 
in  by  Eudoxia,  Widow  of  Valentinian  lll.'^Ten  Emperors  in  twenty -three 
Yean. — ^Odoacer. — Final  Extinction  of  the  Form  of  the  Empire  in  the 
West. — Change  unimpoitant  to  the  People.*-Their  wretched  Condition. 
— Some  Cities  of  the  West  retain  their  Allegiance  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 
—Growth  of  the  Frankic  Monarchy.-— Chlodwif^,  commonly  called  Clovia. 
—His  Victory  over  Syagrius. — His  Blarriage  with  Cblotilde  of  Burg^undy. 
—His  Conversion. — Battle  ofl'olbiac. — His  Baptism. — His  Wars  with  thp 
Burgundians,  and  with  the  Visigoths. — His  Treachery. — His  Assassination 
of  all  the  Kings  of  his  Family. — His  Protection  of  the  Church. — Miracles 
attributed  to  him. — Limited  Power  of  the  Frankic  Kings.— Sovereignty 
ik  the  Army. — St&te  of  GovemmenL — Death  of  Clovia. — ▲.  d.  476 — 511. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  in  communities  and  in  nations, 
a  principle  of  vitalitj,  a  power  of  resistance,  which  is  brought 
into  action  after  great  calamities,  and  prolongs  the  existence  of 
sinking  states  when  they  seemed  on  the  brink  of  annihilation. 
This  power  has,  in  its  effects,  a  resemblance  to  the  vital  eiiei^ 
which  exists  in  man  and  other  oi^anized  beings;  but  it  is  not, 
like  that,  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the 
principle  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  the  necessary,  the  easily 
anticipated  consequence  of  those  efforts  which  each  individual 
makes  to  improve  his  condition,  and  to  defend  himself  from  the 
common  calamities,  or  to  meet  them  with  the  smallest  possible 
injury:  in  thus  providing  for  hb  own  security,  he  is  really  la- 
bouring for  the  preservation  of  the  community  to  which  he  be- 
longs. 

On  every  side,  the  empire  of  Rome  had  been  surrounded  by 
causes  which  conspired  to  work  its  ruin.  During  the  three  first 
centuries,  it  had  constantly  been  declining;  and  when  we  recol- 
lect that,  in  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed,— «  period 
which  we  have  examined  in  detail, — the  empire  was  assailed  by 
attacks,  any  of  which  seemed  sufficient  to  overthrow  it,  our  only 
wonder  will  be  how  it  continued  to  exist 

The  vital  principle  exhibited  in  the  human  frame  often  repairs 
the  ravages  of  disease,  or  entirely  surmounts  them.  Although, 
in  some  cases,  it  does  but  prolong  the  sufferings  of  the  body,  we 
are  not  pennitted  to  endeavour  to  abridge  these  sufferings;  for 
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we  know  not  but  the  moral  may  become  perfect  throngh  the  pains 
of  the  physical  being.\  It  would  be  a  fiction  of  the  fancy,  how- 
ever, \a  attribute  to  social  bodies  the  properties  or  the  sensitive- 
ness of  individual  natuin^;  and  we  must  not  allow  our  pity  and 
r^ret  for  the  long  decliii^  of  Rome,  nor  onr  reverence  for  all  its 
grandeur  and  its  glory, — iyr  the  thousand  recollections  about  to 
be  obliterated, — ^to  make  us  forget  that  truer  compassion  which 
we  owe  to  men  like  onrselves^  to  whole  generations  that  endured 
the  lingering  torments  of  their  country's  expiring  state,  and  the 
burden  of  all  its  calamities. 

The  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and  swept 
away  the  ancient  forms  of  civilization  from  the  earth,  made  room 
for  new  combinations  and  new  social  institutions,  and  led  to  pro- 
gress of  another  kind.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  convulsions  which  have  agitated  the  human  race.  It  was 
time  for  this  great  change  to  take  place;  it  was  time  that  the  uni- 
versal languor  and  feebleness  of  soul  which  lowered  the  charac- 
ter of  humanity  should  give  place  to  a  new  principle  of  virtue* 
or,  at  least,  to  a  new  principle  of  action. 

Large  empires  derive  a  power  of  self-preservation  from  their 
size:  it  is  their  privilege  to  be  able  to  endure  bad  government  in 
proportion  to  their  extent.  Ancient  Greece  afforded  instances 
of  odious  tyrants,  whose  names  are  for  ever  covered  with  in&my. 
Yet,  neither  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  nor  Phalaris,  nor  Pisistra- 
tus,  would  have  been  able  to  inflict  upon  their  fellow  citizens 
such  calamities  as  those  \xi  which  the  subjects  of  the  bad  empe- 
rors were  exposed.  Never  would  those  men  have  thought  of  con- 
founding the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  one  universal  proscrip- 
tion; of  razing  a  city  to  the  ground,  or  putting  all  its  inhabitants 
to  the  sword:  such  conduct  would  have  been  their  own  destruc- 
tion, since  the  city  was  their  whole  domain.  On  the  contrary, 
the  merciless  acts  committed  by  the  emperors,  the  national  chas- 
tisements which  they  inflicted,  as  well  as' the  calamities  resulting 
from  the  wars  in  which  they  engaged,  were  extensive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  their  territory. 

But  man  does  not  become  the  less  sensible  of  his  sufferings,  be- 
cause the  state  to  which  he  belongs  is  of  vast  dimension;  and 
the  number  of  victims  to  a  single  act  of  cruelly,  or  a  single  fault, 
exceeded  all  belief.  In  like  manner,  the  «onduct  of  a  weak, 
vain  monarch,  who  persisted  in  a  disastrous  war,  produced  con- 
sequences not  in  proportion  to  the  character  of  the  man,  but  to 
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the  estent  of  his  kingiloni.  The  obttioacy  of  TheodoMM  IL 
wUhiD  the  walls  of  Constantixiople,  or  of  Hooorios  at  RsTenna* 
which  Ihej  mistook  for  noble  daring,  produced  the  entire  devas- 
tation of  illjricttni,  Oasl,  and  Italy.  No  empire  but  that  of 
Bome  could  have  withstood  soch  shocks.  From  the  time  wheo 
the  monarchy  of  Attila  had  fallen,  and  the  Groths  and  Vandals, 
established  in  their  new  country,  bad  begun  to  exchange  the 
work  of  destruction  for  that  of  preservation*  the  empire  of  the 
West  had  regained  a  chance  of  prolonging  its  languishing  exis- 
tence$  for  that  of  the  East,  which  was  scarcely  less  enfeebled,  or 
less  surrounded  by  powerful  foes,  maintained  itself  a  thousand 
years  longer.  Ravenna,  the  seat  of  government,  was  equally 
sheltered  from  foreign  invasion;  and  if  the  empire  had  enjoyed 
A  period  of  tranquillity  like  that  which  Italy  obtained  a  few  years 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Western  emperors,  so  great  is  the 
piiedilection  of  every  people  for  an  old  established  authority, 
and  so  strong  their  preference  for  evils  with  which  they  are  fa- 
miliar, to  untried  and  doubtful  reform,  that  in  all  probability 
the  alteration  which  had  been  the  result  of  force,  would  have 
been  admitted  into  the  frame-work  of  society.  A  new  organi- 
sation would  have  brought  about  a  closer  connexion  between 
the  centre  of  government  and  those  provinces  which,  were  not 
eonqueredi  and  tlie  state,  superior  in  extent  to  any  in  modem 
Europe,  would  have  recovered  the  means  of  resistance. 

But  monarchical  states  are  not  only  subject  to  the  calamities 
which  assail  them  from  without,  through  the  jealousy  or  hatred 
of  their  neighbours!  they  have  also  the  chance  of  falling  under 
the  sway  of  the  most  stupid,  or  the  basest  of  mankind.  These 
chances  of  succession  were  fatal  to  the  empire  of  the  West 
From  the  death  of  Attila,  in  453,  to  the  extinction  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  in  4r5,  ten  emperors,  in  the  space  of  twenty-three  years, 
succeeded  each  other  on  the  throne;  and  the  ten  rev«dutions 
which  hurled  them  from  it  were  more  than  so  frail  a  structure 
could  resist 

These  revolutions  were  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  the 
last  descendant  of  the  great  Theodosius.  Yalentinian  IlL  had 
reached  the  age  of  manhood;  his  mother  was  dead,  Boniface  was 
dead,  Attila  was  dead.  Yalentinian  imagined  the  highest  pri- 
vilege of  the  imperial  dignity  to  be  that  of  securing  impunity  for 
all  the  vices  which  sotgect  private  individuals  to  the  punishment 
of  the  laws*    The  greatness  and  renown  of  JEtius  were  irksome 
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to  him;  and  the  first  time  his  coward  hand  brandished  a  sword, 
he  employed  it,  with  the  help  of  bis  eunuchs  and  courtesansi 
to  kill  the  general  who  had  saved*  and  who  alone  could  still  save^ 
the  empire.  In  less  than  a  year  after,  (March  16,  455,)  he  was 
assassinated,  in  his  turn,  bj  Petroniua  Maximus^  a,  senator, 
whose  wife  he  had  insalted. 

Maximus  was  then  acknowledged  emperor;  but  the  people 
found  in  him  nothing  deserving  of  supreme  power.  It  was 
equally  impossible  for  the  Romans  not  to  despise  the  descendants 
of  Theodosius,.  and  not  to  extend  their  contempt  to  those  men 
who,  devoid  of  either  virtues  or  talents,  took  advantage  of  the 
fall  of  these  princes  to  raise  themselves  to  the  throne. 

As  nothing  indicated  clearly  where  the  right  to  sovereign 
power  resided,  the  road  to  it  was  again  laid  open  to  ambition, 
intrigue,  and  crime.     The  sulTcriogs  and  the  ignominy  of  the 
\  Koman  empire  were  increased  by  a  new  calamity  which  hap^ 

pened  in  the  year  of  Yalcntinian's  death.    Eudoxia,  the  widow 
of  that  emperor,  who  had  afterwards  become  the  wife  of  Maximos, 
avenged  the  murder  of  her  first  husband,  by  plotting  against  her 
I  second;  reckless  how  far  she  involved  her  coiHitry  in  the  ruin. 

She  invited  to  Rome  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  not 
content  with  having  conquered  and  devastated  Africa,  mado 
every  effort  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  rapacity  of  his  subjects^ 
by  accustoming  them  to  maritime  warfare,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  piracy .p  His  armed  bands,  who,  issuingfrom  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  had  marched  over  the  half  of  Europe,  conquering 
wherever  they  went,  embarked  in  vessels  which  they  procured 
at  Carthage,  and  spread  desolation  over  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Italy.  On  the  I2th  of  June,  455,  they  landed  at  Ostia.  Max" 
imns  was  killed  in  a  seditions  tumult  excited  by  his  wife.  De-> 
fence  was  impossible;  and  from  the  15th  to  the  S9th  of  June,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  world  was  pillaged  by  the  Vandals  with  a 
degree  of  rapacity  and  cruelty  to  which  Alaric  and  the  Goths 
had  made  no  approach.  The  ships  of  the  pirates  were  moored 
along  the  qu^ys  of  the  Tiber,  and  were  loaded  with  a  booty  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  fur  the  soldiers  to  carry  off  by  land. 
The  unhappy  Romans  were  compelled,  by  protracted  tortures,  to 
discover  all  their  hidden  treasures:  neither  were  they  secure  from 
the  cupidity  of  Genseric's  troops  wben*stripped  of  all  they  pos^ 
sessed.  The  hope  of  extorting,  a  ransom  from  their  relations  or  - 
friends  led  to  thousands  of  noble  captives  being  carried  over  to 
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Carthage.  Eudoxia  herself  shared  in  the  miseries  which  she 
had  brought  upon  Rome:  Genseric  forcibly  carried  her  off,  with 
her  two  daughters^  the  only  survivors  of  the  race  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  in  one  of  his  vessels,  and  in  spite  of  the  attachment 
the  Romans  had  recently  shown  to  the  hereditary  claims  of  .this 
family,  they  found  themselves,  against  their  wishes,  reinvested 
with  the  power  of  bestowing  the  crown  on  a  ruler  of  their  choice. 
This  prerogative  falling  to  a  people  alike  devoid  of  national  spirit 
and  of  protecting  institutions,  of  respect  for  justice  or  for  virtue* 
could  not  fail  to  prove  fatal.  The  Gauls,  the  Greeks,  the  con- 
federate barbarians  who  composed  the  army,  all  in  turn  contend- 
ed for  the  privilege  of  giving  a  chief  to  the  empire;  and  the  fa- 
vourite of  one  party  was  no  sooner  invested  with  the  purple,  than 
a  hostile  faction  rose  up  to  dethrone  him. 

In  the  calamitous  period  of  twenty-one  years,  which  embraces 
the  last  convulsive  struggles  of  the  Western  empire  (a.  d.  455-— 
4r6,)  one  man  signalized  himself  above  all  those  ephemeral  em- 
perors whom  he  created  or  dethroned  at  his  will,  without  having 
it  in  his  power  to  occupy  their  place.  This  was  the  patrician 
Ricimer,  a  Swabian  or  Suevusby  birth,  and  the  son  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  A  popular  sentiment, 
which  it  is  surprising  to  discover  in  a  country  where  there  could 
not  be  said  to  be  a  people,  rose  in  opposition  to  this  barbarian, 
when  he  would  have  assumed  the  purple;  though  the  men  he  no- 
minated to  wear  it  were  sure  to  be  elected.  The  haughty  Swa- 
bian, disdaining  to  obey  those  whom  he  considered  as  his  own 
creatures,  accomplished  their  downfai  before  they  were  well 
seated  on  the  throne.  He  thus  destroyed  the  very  root  of  civil, 
authority  and  obedience.  He  died  the  20th  of  August,  472.  At 
this  period,  the  provinces  of  the  West  acknowledged  no  other 
power  than  that  of  the  barbarian  troops,  who  took  the  name  of 
Confederates:  these  men  governed  Italy.  Two  of  their  chiefs, 
who  came  in  the  train  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  next  contended 
for  the  empire. 

Orestes,  a  patricius  of  Pannonian  extraction,  who  had  long 
served  Attila  as  secretary  and  ambassador,  placed  upon  the  thnme 
his  own  son  Romulus  Augustus,  who,  in  mockery  of  his  youth, 
was  called  Agustulus;  while  Odoacer,  the  son  of  Edecon,  another 
minister  of  Attila,  excited  the  Confederates  to  revolt  against  the 
chief  they  had  just  dected.  He  promised  them  a  third  of  the 
soil  of  Italy  to  divide  amongst  them^  caused  Qrestus  to  be  pat  to 
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death,  aad  shot  up  his  son  in  LucuUns's  villa,  in  Campania,  with- 
o«t  chooaing  to  appoint  bis  saccessor. 

Thus,  in  476,  was  accomplished  the  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
the  West  But  this  rcTolution,  so  important  in  our  ejes,  which 
forms  BO  marked  an  epoch  in  history,  was  so  disguised  from  the 
Tiew  of  contemporaries,  that  they  did  not  foresee  its  consequences. 
Odottcer  compelled  the  senate  of  Rome  to  send  away  the  im- 
perial InsigBia  to  Zeno,  emperor  of  Constantinople;  declaring, 
that  one  ruler  was  sufficient  to  govern  the  whole  empire.  He 
ooBveyed  a  request  to  this  emperor,  that  he'might  himself  be  al- 
lowed to  govern  the  diocese  of  Italy,  under  the  title  of  Patri- 
cioa.  It  is  true,  he  also  took  the  appellation  of  King«  This 
was  a  barbaric  d^nity,  which  had  not  been  held  incompatible 
with  the  command  of  an  army,  or  of  a  Roman  province.  It 
rather  denoted  a  ruler  of  men,  than  of  territory.  It  was  con- 
ferred on  Odoacer  by  his  soldiers,  among  whom  the  Heruli  were, 
probably^  the  most  numerous;  whence  he  is  often  represented  as 
king  o/  the  Heruli.  Mean  while^  the  imperial  government  was 
little  changed  from  what  it  had  been  during  the  last  century  in 
Italy;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  was  completely  in  the  hands  of 
armed  barbarians;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  senate  of  Rome 
continned  to  assemble  as  usual;  the  consuls  were  appointed  year- 
ly, one  by  the  East,  the  other  by  Italy;  the  imperial  laws  were 
proclaimed  in  Italy,  and  respected  as  before;  and  none  of  the 
muBicipal  or  provincial  authorities  were  changed.  It  is  difficult 
to  discover  what  that  public  opinion  was,  and  under  what  form 
it  was  expressed,  which  had  still  power  to  prevent  the  sovereign 
of  Italy  and  of  the  army  from  taking  upon  himself  the  title  of  Ro- 
man Emperor,  and  to  convince  him  that  he  was  too  weak  to  attempt 
the  suppression  of  rights  and  claims  which  he  was  unable  to  as- 
sert for  himself,  although  he  could  not  endure  to  see  them  grant- 
ed to  another.  We  should  look  in  vain  for  Romans,  or  for 
Ualiaos,  who  had  still  so  far  preserved  the  dignity  of  their  an- 
cient prejudices  as  to  repel  a  master  wlio  should  adopt  the  title 
of  King  of  Rome  or  of  Italy.  Odoacer,  however,  felt  that  such 
a  power  existed,  and  took  care  not  to  oppose  it.  He  founded 
smew  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  called  it  by  another  name. 
He  iraa  independent*  without  daring  to  appear  so.  By  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  lands  in  Italy  among  the  confederate  soldiers,  he 
satisAed  their  coptdi^  without  relaxing  their  discipline;  and  as 
lie  no  looger  recmited  his  army  with  the  barbariim  adventurers 
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who  had  yearly  flocked  to  his  standard,  he  kept  it  within  mode- 
rate limitSY  though  sufficiently  powerrul  to  guard  his  frontiers. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  extend  his  dominions  beyond  Italy,  from 
which  Sicily  and  Sardinia  had  already  been  separated  by  the  in- 
vasions of  Genseric:  on  one  occasion,  however,  he  made  war 
against  Illyricum,  and  on  another  against  Noricam,  with  equal 
success.     The  whole  extent  of  country  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Danube  had  been  fertilized  by  Roman  agriculture,  add  en* 
riched  l^y  Roman  commerce,  and  by  the  residence  of  Roman  le- 
gions: it  was  looked  upon  as  the  nursery  of  the  best  soldiers  of 
the  empire.  But  it  had  been  so  devastated  by  successive  invasions, 
that  the  race  of  its  Roman  inhabitants  was  nearly  extinct,  and 
was  succeeded  by  barbarians  of  whose  history  nothing  is  known. 
The  Rugians,  who  possessed  it  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, were  conquered  by  Odoacer,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
brought  captive  into  Italy,  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
deserts  of  that  country.     Deserts  they  might  truly  be  called. 
The  population  had  been  swept  away  by  every  scourge  under  hea- 
ven; war,  plague,  famine,  public  tyranny,  and  domestic  slavery. 
Throughout  the  preceding  century,  the  existence  of  the  people 
had  been  entirely  artificial.     They  were  principally  supported 
by  the  distributions  of  corn,  which  the  emperors  had  bound  them- 
selves to  continue  at  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  great  towns  where 
tlie  court  resided.    The  largesses  had  ceased  with  the  loss  of 
Africa  and  the  ruin  of  Sicily.     Odoacer  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
new them.  Mean  while,  most  of  the  landed  proprietors  had  ceased 
to  cultivate  their  estates:  there  was  little  encouragement  to  incur 
great  expense  in  growing  corn,  which  was  afterwards  given 
away  in  the  market-place.     The  rearing  of  cattle  had  for  a  time 
superseded  the  cultivation  of  grain;  but  both  the  herds,  and  the 
slaves  who  tended  them,  had  been  carried  off  by  continual  incur- 
s  sions  of  barbarians.     The  desolation  of  these  regions  is  fre- 
quently expressed  in  simple  yet  affecting  language  in  the  con- 
temporary letters  of  the  saints.     Pope  Gelasius,  (a.  d.  496,) 
speaks  of  Emil'ia,  Tuscany,  and  other  provinces,  in  which  the 
human  race  was  almost  extinct.     St.  Ambrose,  of  the  towns  of 
Bologna,  Modena,  Reggio,  Piacenza,  which  remained  deserted, 
together  with  the  adjacent  country.     Those  who  have  seen  the 
Campagna  di  Roma  in  our  own  days,  have  witnessed  the  deso- 
lation of  a  country  ruined  by  bad  laws,  even  more  than  by  foreign 
aggression.    Let  them  imagine  the  gloomy  scenery  which  now 
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surrounds  the  capital^  extended  over  every  part  of  Italj,  and 
they  will  have  some  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer. 

The  usurpation  of  Odoacer  had  relaxed,  but  not  severed,  the 
tie  which  united  the  more  distant  western  provinces  to  the  em- 
pire. Several  districts  of  Spain,  and  particularly  the  sea-coast, 
had  preserved  their  independence  against  the  Suevi  and  the  Vi- 
sigoths; some  towns  in  Africa  had  escaped  the  attacks  of  the 
Vandals;  and  there  were  provinces  in  the  centre  of  Gaul  which 
obeyed  neither  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  nor  Visigoths.  In  those 
territories  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  barbarians,  they  were 
looked  upon  (according  to  the  legal  expression  which  assigned 
them  their  quarters)  as  guests,  rather  than  as  masters.  The 
inhabitants  did  not  cease  to  consider  themselves  as  Romans;  and 
they  long  retained  their  name,  their  language,  th^r  customs,  and 
their  laws.  The  eyes  of  all  were  turned  towards  Constantinople; 
they  all  recognised  as  their  emperor,  Zeno,  (a.  d.  474 — 491,)  who 
had  succeeded  to  Leo,  (a.  d.  457 — 474,)  upon  the  Eastern  throne. 
The  Greek  emperors  escaped  the  storm  which  raged  around 
them,  by  their  good  fortune  more  than  by  their  wisdom.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  western  provinces, 
which  they  despised  as  barbarian;  and  they  were  alike  ignorant 
of  their  condition  and  of  their  interests.  They  had  no  means  of 
defending*  scarcely  any  of  governing  them;  and,  as  they  had  no 
chance  of  drawing  supplies  from  them,  they  abandoned  their  ad- 
ministration to  men  of  wealth  and  rank,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Count  of  the  several  cities.  These  counts  flattered  the  em- 
peror in  their  correspondence,  and  were  flattered,  in  return,  by 
imperial  titles:  the  power  they  exercised  was  that  of  indepen- 
dent sovereigns. 

iBgidius,  count  of  Soissons,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  these  nobles  of  Gaul,  who,  during  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  were  indebted  (o  their  wealth  for  a  kind  of  sove- 
reignty. He  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Visigoths,  at 
the  hc«d  of  an  army  of  Franks  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  pay 
of  Rome;  a  circumstance  which  has  caused  it  to  be  said  that  he 
reigned  over  the  Franks  during  the  exile  of  Childeric,  the  father 
of  Clovis.  His  son,  Afranius  Syagrius,  also  governed  Soissons 
vrith  the  title  of  Count,  during  the  ten  years  which  succeeded 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  (a.  d.  476 — 486.)  He  was,  by 
these  means,  brouj^t  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Franks,  who 
were  ancient  allies  of  the  empire,  and  accustomed  to  fight  under 
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its  banner  for  payment;  bot  he  had  nothing  left  to  offer  ^n,— 
nother  battles  nor  apoile.  The  Franks,  however,  without 
making  war,  had  contrived  to  extend  tiieir  frontier  in  Belgium. 
Thej  were  become  mastera  of  Tonrnai,  Cambraj,  Terouime,  and 
Cologaef  and,  in  each  of  these  cities,  they  had  a  different  king. 
All  these  petty  kings  ascribed  their  origin  to  MerovaeHs  (Meer- 
wig,  or  Sea  Hero,)  for  the  date  of  whose  half  Chalons  existence 
we  must  rather  go  back  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Frnnks, 
albont  the  year  250,  than  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centnry, 
where  it  is  commonly  placed.  There  was  one  among  them,— a 
young  man,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age, — who  was  greatly 
distingQi^ed  by  his  personal  appearance,  and  by  his  bravery, 
and  who  had  already  reigned  five  years  over  the  Franks  of  Tour* 
nai.  His  name  was  Clovis;*  he  was  the  son  of  Childeric^  who 
had  been  banished  on  account  of  the  licentiousness  of  his  man* 
ners;  ^bnt  who  was  afterwards  recalled  by  his  tribe  when  age 
had  calmed  his  passions.  lake  all  the  rest  of  his  race,  he  wor- 
flhipped  the  gods  of  Gemania;  but  his  enthusiastic  mind  was 
ever  ready  to  credit  all  the  prodigies  which  were  ndated  ^to  him 
by  the  priests  of  a  different  religion,  who  easily  won  him  over  to 
their  belief.  In  486,  he  proposed  to  the  warriors  of  Tonmai,  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Salian  Franks,  to  go  and  share  the  riches  of  their 
Roman  neighbours,  who  neither  knew  how  to  defend  them,  nor 
how  to  bestow  them  upon  other  defenders.  Not/nore  than  3000 
or  4000  Franks  answered  his  appeal,  and  took  up  their  francisqne 
or  war  hatchet,  ready  to  follow  him.  Ragnacar,  another  king  of 
the  Franks,  at  Cambray,  came  with  his  followers  to  join  the 
standard  of  Clovis.  They  sent  a  message  of  defiance  to  Sya* 
gnus.  The  Roman  count  was  not  so  formidable  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  surprise;  nevertheless,  he  occvpied  the 
frontier,  and  all  the  soldiers  north  of  the  Seine,  calling  them- 
selves Roman  or  legionary,  or  letes  or  federal,  assembled  at  his 
order.  The  armies  met;  Syagrius  was  beaten,  and  the  Franks 
took  and  pillaged  Soissons.  Syagrius,  in  his  flight,  crossed  the 
Seine;  but  the  cities  along  this  river  and  the  Loire,  although 
calling  themselves  Roman,  had  taken  no  thought  about  their  iu- 
tnre  safety.  They  possessed  no  soldiers,  no  treasure,  no  means 
of  resistance. 

*  The  BoniMi  comq>tion  of  Chlodw^  or,  is  moden  Genmmi  l«adwi|^ 
lAllodemFrMicb,  Louk^CTaAin.) 
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a^ymgritn  fifmlA  Mt&n  no  sttecovr  from  diem;  he,  tli«refore» 
pauBcd  the  Loire,  and  advanced  to  Toulouse,  to  crave  the  assist- 
aace  of  Alaric  II.,  who  had  reigned  for  two  years  over  the  Visi- 
goths. The  counsellors  of  tUs  king,  who  was  yet  a  child, 
thought  the  moment  favourable  for  extinguishing  the  last  remains 
of  Roman  power.  Thej  took  Sjagrius,  therefore,  and  loading 
him  with  chains,  sent  him  back  to  Clovis,  who  suffered  him  to 
die  in  prison. 

And  this  is  nearly  all  that  we  can  ever  know  concerning  the 
combats  which  finally  annihilated  the  dominion  of  the  Rmnans 
in  Gaul,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy.  Tlie 
task  of  the  historian  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  when,  following 
the  annals  of  Rome,  he  had  to  choose  from  rich  and  varied  ma- 
terials; to  combine,  to  reconcile,  to  select.  Grief  and  shame 
had  reduced  almost  all  the  west  of  Europe  to  silence.  Who, 
indeed,  could  wish  to  preserve  the  details  of  revolutions,  every 
crisis  of  which  exposed  to  view  the  vices  of  the  people  and  of 
Ae  government?  The  Germans  could  not  write,  the  Romans 
would  not  One  man  alone,  a  prelate  and  a  saint> — Gregory, 
biflhop  of  Tours, — ^undertook,  at  the  end  of  the  following  centu- 
ry, to  make  known  to  us  the  origin  of  the  French  monarchy; 
and,  by  his  work,  he  affords  the  only  light  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  other  countries  of  the  West.  It  has  been  abridged, 
and  copied,  and  amplified,  by  turns,  from  the  seventh  century  tn 
our  own  time:  but  commentaries  serve  only  to  mislead  us;  we 
must  consult  the  original,  if  we  wish  to  come  at  truth.  Thi» 
rude  narrative  ought  to  satisfy  us;  it  exhibits,  at  once,  the  man^ 
ners  of  the  age,  and  the  opinions  of  the  church;  and  though  it 
eonnsts  almost  entirely  of  a  dssue  of  crimes,  we  ought  not  has- 
tily to  turn  from  its  perusal.  It  is  right  to  know  what  we  have 
to  dread  from  the  various  revolutions  of  human  society.  We 
shall  set  a  higher  value  on  the  virtues  of  our  contemporaries,  and 
on  the  happiness  we  enjoy,  and  we  shall  endure  with  greater  pa-^ 
tience  the  evils  which  accompany  all  human  institutions,  when 
we  know  what  our  ancestors  really  were. 

Clovis  had  fixed  himself  at  Soissons.  The  rich  booty  which 
he  had  divided  among  his  victorious  warriors,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Franks^  had  been  distributed  by  lot  i» 
equal  portions  amongst  all  the  soldiers,  had  drawn  fresh  adven-* 
turers  to  their  standards.  There  was  no  other  king  of  the  Prank» 
who  seemed  to  equal  him  in  activity  and  courage;  and  the  Ger- 
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num  was  always  free  to  choose  the  chief  with  whom  he  preferred 
to  share  the  dangers  of  the  war.  Nearly  a  third  part  of  Gaol^ 
from  the  Oise  to  the  Loire,  was  given  up  without  defence  to  the 
pillage  or  conquest  of  the  Franks.  We  have  no  record  of  their 
progress  in  these  provinces.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  weak- 
ness and  cowardice  of  the  Romans,  it  was  impossible  for  an  army 
of  4000  pien  to  occupy,  at  once,  their  rural  domains  and  their 
cities.  Fourteen  years  elapsed  between  the  first  victory  of 
Clovis  over  Syagrius,  and  the  time  when  the  Loire,  the  Mozelle, 
the  Jura,  and  the  Rhine,  formed  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom. 
During  this  period,  from  486  to  500,  the  Romans  negotiated  with 
him,  in  hopes  of  lightening  the  yoke  which  they  were  forced  to 
bear.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  the  conqueror,  and,  by  the 
payment  of  tribute  money,  bought  his  protection. 

The  bishops,  on  their  side,  were  latent  on  the  conversion  of 
&e  king  who  was  to  reign  over  them.  They  found  his  mind  ac- 
cessible to  that  fanaticism  with  which  they  wished  to  inspire  it; 
and  as  he  was  not  yet  a  Christian,  nor  consequently  imbued  with 
a  sectarian  partiality,  they  imagined  he  would  be  more  favoura- 
ble to  orthodox  opinions  than  the  kings  of  the  Burgnndians  and 
Visigoths,  who  were  Arians.  They  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  his  fondness  for  women,  to  gain  him  over  to  their  side,  and, 
after  causing  him  to  divorce  his  wife, — ^who  was  a  Frank  and  a 
pagan,  and  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son, — ^Aurelian,  a  Gaul,  the 
Christian  adviser  of  Clovis,  negotiated  his  marriage  with  Chlo- 
tilde. 

The  barbarian  kings  intermarried  with  none  but  women  of 
royal  blood;  and  Clovis  would  have  scorned  the  daughter  of  a 
subject.  He  was  not  yet  powerful  enough  to  obtain  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  king  of  the  Vandals,  the  Burgundians,  or  the  Visigoths; 
but  Chlotilde  was  at  the  same  time  of  royal  descent,  and  perse- 
cuted. Gondicar,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  who  died  in  463, 
had  left  four  sons,  each  of  them  bearing  the  title  of  king,  com- 
manding the  armies,  and  sharing  the  conquests  of  their  nation. 
But  Gondebald,  the  eldest  of  these  four  princes,  took  away  the 
life  of  his  three  brothers  in  succession.  Having  surprised  two 
of  them,  Chilperic  and  Godemar,  in  their  residence  at  Vienne, 
he  killed  Chilperic,  who  had  surrendered  himself  his  prisoner, 
with  his  own  hand;  ordered  his  wife  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhone 
with  a  stone  tied  round  her  neck;  and  her  two  sons  to  be  be- 
headedy  and  their  bodies  cast  into  a  well. 
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Two  daaghters  remained  captive:  one  of  these  was  Chlotilde. 
Godemar,  the  other  brother,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  tower>  but  the 
savage  Gondebald  had  Ihe  lower  part  filled  with  combustibles, 
and  banned  him  alive.  The  fourth  brother,  God^esil,  perished 
ten  years  later. 

Chlotilde,  who  escaped  the  disastrous  fate  (rf'her  house,  is  sup^ 
posed  to  lurve  been  in  confinement  at  Geneva*-  She  had  been 
educated  by  an  orthodox  bishop.  She  was  handsome,  and  en^ 
thusiastic;  and  she  felt  it  an  act  of  pietj  to  hate  her  penecutorr 
She  abhorred  him  as  the  murderer  of  her  nearest  kindred,  and, 
still  more,  because  he  was  an  Arian;  but  she  dissembled  her  ha^ 
tred  at  the  moraenrt  of  her  marriage*  Gondebald,  like  manj 
other  kings,  thought  his  crimes  forgotten,  as  soon  as  he  could 
forget  them  himself,  and  consented  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
with  Clevis*  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  nations.  Ste# 
Chlptilde,  aa  she  was  called  bj  the  priests,  was  ver j  imperfecti y 
known  to  her  ui^cle  Gondebald.  No  length  of  time,  no  attempts- 
at  reconciliation,  no  benefits  conferred,  could  eradicate  fix>m  hev 
heart  the  hatred  she  had  concdved.  Her  marriage  waa.  cele- 
braied'in  493;  and,  thirty  years  after,  she  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  vengeance  for  which  she  had  constantly  panted.  The 
confidence  which  the  bishops  of  Gaul  had  placed  in  the  charma 
of  Cblotilde  was  fully  justified.  She  converted  her  husband^ 
persuaded  him  first  to  have  his  children  baptized;  and  afterwards* 
prevailed  oh  him,  to  seek  the  protection  of  her  God  ia  a  moment 
of  danger.^ 

In  490,  the  Allemans  Sad  invaded  all  the  country  which  lie» 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse.  To  the  Franks,  this  wa» 
a  national  war>  all  their  tribes  assembled,  and  gave  battle  to  the 
aggressors  at  Tolbiac,  four  leagues  from  Cologne^  They  were 
repulsed,  however,  and  seemed  upon  the  pmnt  of  being  routed, 
when  Clovia  invoked  Hhe  God  of  Chlotilde:  animated  with  fresk 
courage,  he  agMn  attacked  the  enemy;  the  Alleman  chief  waa 
slain;  and  his  soldiers  immediatdy  offered  to  join  the  standard  of 
Clovis,  and  acknowledge  him^  as  their  king.  The  two  nations 
qioke  the  same  language,  their  origin  wUs  the  same,  and  their 
manners  and  customa  were  similar;  they  were,  therefore,^  eaaily 
united;  and  Clovis  returned  from  the  field  of  Tolbiac  at  the  head 
of  an  army  much  more  numerous  than  that  which  he  had  ledl 
thitber>  or  than  any  which  he  had  ever  before  commanded*    He 
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'was  acknowledged  king  by  his  enemies,  and  suzerain  or  chief  by 
Ihe  other  kings  of  the  Franks,  who  till  then  had  been  his  equals. 
On  his  return  to  Soissons,  his  seat  of  empire,  Clovis  became 
one  of  the  catechumens  of  St  Rcmi,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims; 
his  soldiers,  carried  away  like  himself  by  the  universal  belief  of 
tile  people  amongst  whom  they  lived,  by  the  miracles  which  they 
heard  attested,  and  by  the  magnificence  of  the  catholic  worship, 
veadily  followed  his  example.    On  Christmas-day,  496,  he  re- 
paired, with  an  army  of  only  3000  soldiers,  to  tiie  cathednd  of 
Rheims,  where  St.  Remi  poured  upon  him  the  water  of  baptism, 
uttering  these  words,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us:— 
•«  Bow  down  thy  head,  oh !  Sicambrian,  with  humility.    Adore 
what  thou  hast  burnt,  and  bum  what  thou  hast  adored. "    The 
joy  of  the'  clergy  throughout  Gaul  was  boundless,  when  they 
heard  of  the  conversion  of  kbg  Clovis.    In  him,  the  orthodox 
believers  gained  a  defender  and  an  avenger;  a  persecutor  of 
their  rivals,  at  the  moment  when  their  need  was  greatest.    For 
the  emperor  Zeno  at  Constantinople,  and  all  the  barbarian  kings, 
—at  Ravenna,  at  Vienne,  at  Toulouse,  at  Carthage,  in  Spain  and 
in  Germany,— were  either  heretic  or  pagan.     Hence  it  is,  that 
the^ing  of  the  Franks  has  been  called  the  eldest  son  of  tiie 
church.    St.  Avitus,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  on  the  Rhone,  wrote 
to  Clovis,— « Your  faith  is  our  victory."    This  prelate  was  a 
Burgundian  subject;  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  expectation  that 
Clovis  would  attack  the  rulers  of  his  nation;  and  all  the  clergy 
•f  Gaul,  whether  they  were  subject  to  the  Burgundians^r  Visi- 
goths, showed  the  same  zeal  for  the  future  triumph  of  Clovis. 
At  the  same  time,  the  confederated  towns  of  Annorica,  which 
hitherto  had  defended  themselves  against  the  barbarians  by  the 
force  of  their  own  arms,  offered  to  treat  with  Clovis.     They  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  him,  or,  rather,  became  incorporated 
In  his  nation;  and  the  Armoricans  were  placed  upon  an  equal 
fboting  with  the  Franks.    All  the  barbarian  soldiers  that  re- 
mained scattered  throughout  Gaul,  who  till  then  had  followed 
Ihe  standards  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Letes  or  Confederates, 
were,  in  like  manner,' adopted  by  the  Frankic  nation;  the  new 
king  saw  his  empire  extending  to  the  ocean;  to  the  Loire,  which 
aeparated  it  from  the  Visigoths;  to  the  mountains  around  Langres, 
the  boundary  of  the  Burgundian  territory;  and  to  the  Rhine, 
which  divided  it  fi:^m  the  independent  Franks. 
Such  an  extent  of  conquest  mi^t  have  suflEked  to  satisfy  the 
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BxMtion  of  the  little  chieftain  of  3000  warriora.  But  Clovig 
knew  that  he  could  only  maintain  bis  influence  over  his  compa- 
nions in  arms  by  new  victories,  and  by  holding  out  fresh  booty 
to  their  rapacity.  Many  of  the  soldiers  lamented  the  submission 
of  the  Roman  provinces.  Each  of  those  protected  by  Clovis  was 
rescaed  from  the  cupidity  of  plunderers:  but  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  them,  that  whatever  additions  he  had  made  io 
his  territory,  there  would  always  remain  in  Gaul,  provinces 
to  pillage,  estates  to  parcel  out.  and  inhabitants  to  jeduce  to 
alavery. 

Clovis  sought  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  the  two  nations 
which  shared  with  him  the  eminre  of  Gaul;  but  with  that  policy 
to  which  he  owed  success,  even  more  than  to  his  valour,  he  be- 
gan by  giving  them  insidious  couijsels  before  he  attempted  to  sur- 
prise them. 

The  Buqpindians  were  first  the  object  of  his  attack.  They 
were  governed  by  the  two  brothers  of  Chlotildet  6odq|;e8il.  who 
bad  fixed  his  seat  at  Geneva;  and  Grondibard.  who  resided  at 
Yienne.  The  kingdom  was  not  divided  between  them,  but  each 
had  endeavoured  to  secure  a  large  nui^iber  of  wairiors.  or  Leude^: 
this  name,  which  answers  to  lieges,*  describes  those  partisans  at- 
tached to  their  chiefs  by  benefits  conferred.  Elach  of  the  bro- 
thers, in  distrust  of  the  other,  had  retired  to  as  great  a  distance 
aa  possible,  to  escape  from  perfidious  snares,  and  to  eojoy  at  li- 
berty the  pleasures  then  attached  io  kingly  power.  From  this 
mutual  dread  proceeded  the  custom  so  universal  among  barba- 
rians, of  designating  kings  by  the  name  of  their  capitals,  rather 
than  by  th|^  of  their  provinces.  One  was  king  at  Vierme,  the 
other  Idng  at  Geneva^  but  both  of  them  were  kings  of  the  Bur- 
gnndians.  In  the  year  500,  Clovis  gained  over  Godegesil:  he 
persuaded  him  to  separate  himself  from  his  brother  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Franks  were  giving  battle  to  his  countrymen; 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  compliance,  he  promised  to  assist  him  in 
gj^ining  sole  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  Burgundians.  He 
then  declared  war  upon  this  people,  and  led  on  his.  Franks  to  the 
combat.  The  two  nations  met  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ousche. 
near  Dijon;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the  battle  was  about 
to  begin.  Gfodegesil.  with  all  his  forces^  deserted  the  national 
banner,  and  joined  that  of  Clovis.  Gondebald.  in  dismay,  took 
to  flighty  and  could  not  believe  himself  ^tfe  until  he  had  shut 
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iumself  up  in  Avignon.  Godegeail  lost  no  time  in  reaching  his 
brother's  palace  at  Yienne,  and  taking  possession  of  all  the 
riches  it  contained;  while  Clovis  pursued  his  ravages  into  Pro- 
vence, where,  tearing  up  the  vines  and  burning  the  olive  trees, 
he  forcibly  carried  off  the  peasants,  and  loaded  his  soldiers  with 
booty.  But  when  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  master  of 
Avignon,  he  found  die  walls  too  strong  for  warriors  so  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  besieging:  he  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  enter  into 
a  compromise  with  Gondebald,  and  to  consent  to  retire  to  the 
banks  of  the  Seine^  with  all  the  spoils  which  his  troops  had  ob- 
tained. 

Gondebald  being  delivered  from  the  fear  of  iiie  Franks,  im- 
mediately marched  to  Vienne  with  a  great  body  of  Burgundians, 
who  were  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  Godegesil.  He  gained 
entrance  through  an  aqueduct,  and  having  found  his  brother, 
who  in  terror  had  sought  refuge  in  a  church,  he  put  lum  to  death, 
as  well  as  the  bishop  who  had  granted  him  asylum.  He  de- 
stroyed by  horrible  tortures  all  those  whom  he  accused  of  par- 
ticipating in  his  brother's  treason,  and  caused  his  authority 
again  to  be  acknowledged  throughout  the  army  of  the  Burgun- 
dians. 

Clovis,  in  the  mean  time,  had  not  been  making  conquests;  pos- 
sibly, this  was  not  his  object;  but  he  had  been  enriching  his 
army.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years,  he  led  it  forth  on  another  ex- 
pedition. Alaric  IL  reigned  over  the  Visigoths,  and  between 
him  and  the  Franks  there  had  been  some  disputes.  Clovis  pro- 
posed to  him  to  hold  a  conference  in  an  island  on  the  Loire, 
near  Amboise:  here  he  settled  all  their  differences^jremoved  all 
Alaric's  anxiety  about  his  own  projects,  and  a  lasting  peace  was 
confirmed  between  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks  by  mutual 
oaths.  On  his  return  home,  he  assembled  his  troops  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  between  Soisions  and  Paris,  in  the  spring  of 
^e  year  507. 

'<  I  cannot  bear,^'  he  .said,  ''that  those  Arians  (the  Visigoths) 
should  possess  the  best  part  of  Gaul:  let  us  go  forth  against  them, 
and  when,  by  God's  help,  we  have  overcome  them,  we  will  re- 
duce their  country  under  our  dominion,  and  their  persons  to 
slavery."  A  longer  harangue  was  not  required  to  excite  the 
Franks  to  warfare.  They  made  the  air  resound  with  the  clang 
of  their  arms,  and  followed  their  king  to  the  field. 

Clovis  had  deceived  his  enemy  by  a  shameful  peijury;  but,  in 
order  to  gain  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  his  arms,  he  caused  it 
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to  be  proGlaimed  that  an  j  soldier  would  be  punished  with  death 
who  should  carry  off  so  much  as  a  blade  of  grass  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Tours  without  paying  for  it,  this  country  being  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  St  Martin.  The  church,  at  that  time,  did 
not  hesitate  between  tiie  two  kinds  of  merit-^liberality  toward 
monks,  or  probity. .  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  assures  us  tiiat  the  march 
of  CloTis  was  constandy  directed  and  uded  by  miracles.  The  per- 
petual chorus  of  monks, — the  PaaHentium, — ^who,  night  and  day, 
sang  psalms  in  the  church  of  Tours,  announced  his  victory  by  a  por- 
phecy.  A  fawn  guided  his  passage  across  the  waters  of  the  Yi- 
enne^  a  column  of  fire  led  his  army  on  to  Poictiers.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  leagues  from  this  city,  Clovis  encountered  the  Visi- 
goths, commanded  by  Alaric  11.  He  yanquished  them  in  the 
plains  of  Yougl^,  (a.  d.  507$)  their  king  was  killed,  and  their 
whole  army  routed.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Visigoths,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyreanees,  was  ravaged  by 
the  Franks,  who  spent  a  considerable  time  in  conquering  these 
provinces;  but  during  a  four  years'  war,  of  which  we  have  no 
details,  they  lost  a  part  of  what  they  had  gained,  and  at  the  end 
of  die  reign  of  Clovis,  in  511,  his  authority  was  acknowledged 
by  little  more  than  the  half  of  Aquitaine. 

The  other  Frankic  kings  could  certainly  no  longer  be  consi« 
dered  as  the  equals  of  Clovis;  some  of  them  had,  indeed,  fought 
by  his  side,  but  not  one  had  discovered  the  talents  of  a  great  ge- 
neral, or  a  great  politician.  All  of  them  had  given  themselves 
up  to  that  effeminacy  which  so  rapidly  corrupts  uncivilized  man 
in  affluence.  Nevertheless,  Clovis  still  r^rded  them  as  rivals; 
he  feared  the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  who  might  at  some  fu- 
ture time  seek  among  the  other  kings  a  protector  against  lum- 
self;  and  he  dreaded  the  development  of  talents  dangerous  to 
his  power  in  them  or  their  children,  or  the  comparison  that  mig^t 
be  made  between  their  mildness  and  his  own  cruelty.  He,  there- 
fore, came  to  the  resolution  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  b^n 
with  Siegbert,  king  of  the  Ripuarians,  his  companion  in  arms, 
who  reigned  at  Cologne.  In  the  year  509,  he  persuaded  Chlode- 
ric,  the  son  of  this  unfortunate  king,  who  had  accompanied  him 
in  his  war,  against  the  Visigoths,  to  assassinate  his  father;  pro- 
mising that  he  would  afterwards  assist  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  parricide.  The  crime  was  committed;  but  Clovis  made  no 
attempt  to  screen  the  perpetrator,  whom  he  caused  to  be  assassi- 
nated in  his  turn;  and  immediately  assembled  the  Ripuarians, 
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who  raifled  turn  upon  a  shield  and  prodaimed  bim  their  king. 
Shortly  after,  Ciovis  liud  snares  for  Cararic,  who  reigned  at  Te- 
rouane.  Having  obtained  possession  of  hb  person,  he  compelled 
him  and  his  won  to  assume  holj  orders,  after  which  he  cut  off 
both  their  heads.  He  seduced  the  Leudes  of  Ragnacar,  who 
reigned  at  Cambraj,  by  presents;  and  having  commanded  him 
and  his  brother  to^  brought  before  him  in  chains,  **>  Art^thou 
not  ashamed,"  said  he,  '*  of  disgracing  our  descent  bj  allowing 
thyself  to  be  thus  manacled?  thou.oughtest  to  have  died  honour* 
ably."  Then  raising  his  arm,  with  one  blow  of  his  axe  he  cut 
off  his  head.  "  And  as  for  thee,"  said  he  to  the  brother  of  Rag- 
nacar,  hadst  thou  defended  thy  brother,  thou  wouldst  not  now 
be  a  captive  with  him."  And  immediately,  by  a  mortal  blow,  he 
laid  him  prostrate  in  his  turn.  He  also  procured  the  death  of  se- 
veral other  long-haired  kings  who  reigned  over  smaller  tribes; 
(hen  pretending  to  jn^^t^pf  his  bairbarity,  he  offered  his  protec* 
tion  to  all  those  who  had'escaped  the  massacre.  He  hoped  thus 
to  discover  any  of  his  relations  whose  lives  might  have  been  pre- 
served, that  he  might  rid  himself  of  them  also:  but  they  had  all 
perished,  and  his  work  was  accomplished.  So  says  St.  Gregory, 
from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  history  of  all  these  horrors; 
and  whose  sentiments,  even  better  than  his  narrative,  portray 
the  spirit  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  "  Thus  did  God  every  day 
cause  some  among  his  enemies  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  in- 
creased the  limits  of  his  kingdom;  because  he  walked  with  an 
upright  heart  before  the  Lord,  and  did  that  which  was  fdeasing 
in  his  sight."    (B.ii.c.40.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the  larger  part  of  the  clergy  of 
Gaul,  Ciovis  was  considered  a  saint.  His  success  was  attributed 
to  a  succession  of  miracles,  which  enabled  him  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy;  one  of  these,  more  famous  than  the 
rest,  has  been  commemorated  ever  since,  at  the  consecration  of 
the  kings  of  France.  It  was  asserted  that  a  phial,  called  La 
Smnie  ^mpouUe,  was  brought  from  heaven  by  a  white  dove  to 
St.  Remi,  and  contained  the  holy  oil  with  which  he  was  to  anoint 
the  king.  This  story,  however,  did  not  gain  much  credit  until 
the  ninth  century.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  respect  and  defe- 
rence which  Ciovis  testified  on  all  occasions  for  the  clergy,  in  re- 
turn for  the  zeal  with  which  they  espoused  his  cause.  We  learn, 
from  letters  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
councilSf  that,  in  every  coun^  which  was  the  seat  of  war,  he 
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had  taken  under  hk  special  protection  not  onlj  the  persons  and 
propertj  of  ^bishops  and  priests,  but  even  of  their  mistresses  and 
their  children.  He  had  freed  the  property  of  the  charch  from 
every  kind  of  tax,  and  had  consulted  the  ecclesiastical  council 
upon  the  administration  of  his  kingdom. 

We  should  fall  into  a  great  error,  if  we  compared  this  admi* 
nistration  with  any  of  those  which  exist  in  modem  monarchies. 
Clovis  reigned  without  any  ministry,  or  civil  establishment:  he 
was  not  the  king  of  Gaul,  but  king  of  the  Franks  who  dwelt  ia 
Gaul.  He  was  the  captain  of  a  sovereign  army,  both  by  choice 
and  by  inheritance;  for,  en  the  one  hand,  none  bat  a  descendant 
of  Merov£us  would  have  been  exalted  by  tbe  soldiers  to  this 
high  dignity;  and,  on  the  other,  they  would  not  have  intrusted 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  any  but  the  most  able  and  fortunate  of 
the  royal  line.  If  Clovis  had  appeared  not  to  jus^y  their  choice* 
Ins  head  would  soon  have  fallen  under  the  franciaque,  like  those 
of  the  kings  whom  he  had  removed  ovt  of  his  way.  This  sove- 
reign army,  by  whose  aid  he  reigned,  very  much  as  the  dey  of 
Algi^^  reigned  among  the  janissaries,  never  quitted  arms  for 
agriculture.  They  had  not  taken  possession  of  the  estates  or  the 
persons  of  the  Gauls:  for,  by  spreading  themselves  over  a  large 
territory,  they  would  have  been  lost;  theey  kept  together,  or,  at 
least,  thdr  cantonments  were  always  in  ibe  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  or  of  Soissons,  according  as  the  residence  of  Clovis  was  m 
one  or  the  oth»  of  these  cities.  The  soldiers  were  generally 
quartered  upon  the  eitizenBr  they  lived  in  the  enjoyment  ofluz*- 
ury  and  brutal  pleasures,  such  as  barbarians  could  relish,  until 
the  wealth  acquired  in  fmner  expeditions  was  dissipated,  and 
then  urged  their  king  to  lead  them  against  some  new  enemy.  A» 
the  nation  of  Franks  had  never  emigrated  in  a  body,  like  that  of 
^be  Buifundians  and  Visigoths,  there  -w&re  no  families  to  ber 
jdanted,  no  partitions  of  land  to  be  made.  By  degrees  only,  av 
the  veteran  soldier  retiring  from  service  asked  the  grant  of  some 
uncultivated  spot,  the  king  was  called  upon  to  distribute  landy 
and  he  had  always  more  to  give  than  he  found  claimants  for^ 
Often,  indeed,  the  soldier  hdped  himself,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
his  francisqae,  got  rid  of  the  proprietor  whose  dwelling  or  whose 
land  he  coveted:  aware  that»  if  he  chanced  to  be  pursued  and 
condemned  for  this  murder,  the  law  required  nothing  but  a  mulct 
or  widergeld  rf  100  sols  of  gold  (equid  to  £50  sterling)  for  tte 
murder  of  a  Roman  landholder. 
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The  ftrmy,  tiius  kept  together,  was  summoned  to  deliberate 
not  only  in  what  was  proper!  j  called  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where 
the  review  took  place  at  the  ^commencement  of  spring,  but  on  all 
public  occasions,  whether  for  peace  or  for  war,  to  make  laws,  or 
to  pass  sentence.  The  Romans  were  not  admitted  to  these  as- 
semblies;  thej  had  no  part  in  the  sorereigntj j  but  they  had  all 
the  resources  of  court  intrigue  and  flattery;  all  the  places  c^ 
finance  or  of  correspondence,  in  which  their  education  and  lite- 
rary acquirements  were  indispensable;  and  all  offices  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical  hierarchy:  in  each  of  these  different  careers  they  not 
only  presenred,  but  very  often  augmented,  the  fortune  they  had 
received  from  their  fathers,  and  their  crecUt  increased  so  much, 
that  before  long  they  enjoyed  the  special  favour  and  confidence 
of  the  Frankic  kings. 

The  towns  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  Roman  law,  with 
thdr  curisBt  or  municipalities.  To  all  those  places,  however, 
which  had  put  themselves  under  his  protection,  Clovis  sent  a 
Frankic  officer  called  Crrttf^  or  Crrafio,  answering  pretty  nearly 
to  the  Roman  Comes.  He  superintended  the  municipality,  col- 
lected certain  royal  dues,  and  presided  over  the  partial  assem- 
blies of  the  Franks,"— the  courts  where' justice  was  administered 
when  any  troop  of  Franks  was  settled  in  a  town. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  people  remained  slaves,  as  they  were 
before  the  conquest.  They  laboured  for  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  upon  which  they  happened  to  live,  whether  he  were  Frank 
or  Roman.  War  had  ruined  many  citizens,  and  greatly  aug- 
mented the  number  of  captives:  the  common  lot  of  prisoners 
was  slavery;  and  a  warlike  expedition,  crowned  with  brilliant 
success,  was  often  the  cause  of  transporting  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  to  those  of  the  Seine  whole  droves  of  unhappy  beings 
destined  to  work  for  any  masters  who  might  become  their  pur- 
chasers. 

**  AttN  having  done  all  these  things,"  continues  Gregory  of 
Tours,  "  Clovis  died  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  November,  511.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  now  called  Ste. 
G^n6vidve;  which,  in  concert  with  queen  Chlotilde,  he  had 
founded.  He  had  reigned  in  all  thirty  years, — ^five  since  the 
battle  of  the  Vottg^6;  and  had  completed  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
his  age." 


(  n^  ) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Coone  of  baibuic  Invasion  fiom  Eut  to  Weflt-»*t1ie  Eairtem  Empire^  by 
mere  good  Fortune*  flutviyea  the  Western.— EmperofB  of  the  East— 
PetsHui  Kin^. — Ostrogoths. — ^Theip  King  Dietrich*  commonly  caUed 
Theodoric;  his  Education  at  the  Court  of  Zeno. — ^His  Conquest  of  Italy. 
— ^His  Wisdom  and  Moderation. — ^Bestoted  Prosperity  of  Italy  under  his 
Rule. — Religious  Toleration. — Extent  of  his  Territory. — ^Letten  of  his 
Sectetsty  Cassidorus. — ^His  War  With  Clovis. — ^His  Death. — ^His  unworthy 
SacceasofS.— •Aggrandizement  of  the  Franks  the  most  barbarous  and  the 
roost  powerful  of  the  German  Nations. — ^Incorporation  of  othei^  Tribes  with 
them.<^Conquest  of  the  Thuringians. — ^Reigns  of  the  four  Sons  of  Clo- 
n\  Tlueny,  ChlotfaaiK*  Childebert,  and  Theodebert — Conquest  of  Bur- 
gundy.— Gondebald. — ^Atrocities  of  the  Frankic  Ejnfl8.-^Death  of  Chlo- 
aMure.— A. ».  493—561. 

The  torrent  of  barbaric  imrasion  had  rolled  its  waves  from  the 
East  to  the  West!  it  had  receired  its  first  impiulse  in  Scythia, 
whence  it  had  followed  the  shores  ot  the  Black  Sea,  and  laid 
waste  that  enormous  111  jrian  isthmus,  on  the  coast  of  which  the 
new  city  of  Constantme  was  built*  Almost  all  the  tribes  which 
had  conquered  the  West,  had  pretiouslj  vented  their  fury  upon 
the  empire  of  the  East:  Goths  of  everj  denomination.  Vandals, 
Alans,  and  Htlnss  nevertheless,  the  Eastern  empire  survived  the 
tempest,  while  that  of  the  West  perished  in  it.  The  former 
was,  certainly,  not  more  warlike  than  the  latter,  nor  better  go- 
verned, nor  more  peopled,  nor  more  wealthy;  it  had  no  glorious 
recollections  of  the  past  to  recall,  and  it  contained  no  sparks  of 
ancient  patriotism  which  a  virtuous  administration  might  have  re- 
kindled. The  senate  of  Constantinople,  an  imperfect  copy  of 
that  of  Rome,  was  always  despicable  and  timid.  The  character 
of  the  great  was  as  servile  as  that  of  the  people.  The  emperors 
assumed  the  haughty  language  of  despotism,  and,  though  they 
professed  Christianity,  they  continued  to  accept  worship  offered 
to  them  as  divinities.  The  ambassadors  of  Theodosius  II.  en- 
gaged in  a  violent  dispute  with  the  ministers  of  Atdla,  at  the 
very  time  when  they  were  about  to  supplicate  for  peace  at  the 
feet  of  that  monarch,  declaring  that  it  was  impious  to  compare 
Attila,  who  was  only  a  man,  with  their  emperor  Theodomus,  who 
was  a  god.    If  we  compare  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
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nudntained  their  existence,  with  the  Romans,  who  forfeited 
theirs,  we  shall  find  them  to  have  been  superior  neither  in  ta- 
lents, nor  in  virtue,  nor  in  enei^,but  simply  more  fortunate. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  the  great  Theodosius,  (a.  d. 
450,)  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  occupied,  during  a  period 
of  seventy-seven  years,  by  five  emperors,  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian: — ^Marcian,  (a.  d.  450— 457;)  Leo,  till  474;  Zeno,  till' 
491;  Anastasius,  till  518;  and  Justin^  till  5%7.  These  were  al- 
most all  men  advanced  in  age,  equally  feeble  in  mind  and  in 
body,  and  raised  to  the  throne  by  women  who  governed  in  their 
names.  History  has  but  little  to  record  of  them.  We  have, 
probably,  lost  some  contemporary  writers,  but  the  little  we  know 
of  these  five  reigns  leaves  us  no  reason  to  regret  that  we  do  not 
know  more.  Thrace  and  the  European  part  of  the  empire  were 
exposed  to  frequent  ravages  during  these  seventy-seven  years; 
but  the  extensive  provinces  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  Greek 
islands,  suffered  only  from  the  vices  of  the  government.  These 
vast  regions  could  scarcely  be  attacked,  except  fW>m  the  frontier 
of  the  Euphrates;  and,  as  tiie  government  of  the  Sassanides,  in 
Persia,  was  characterized  by  an  equal  degree  of  pusillanimity, 
the  two  empires  remained  at  peace  with  one  another.  The  kings 
of  Persia,  Ferouz,  (x.  d.  457-^88;}  Balasch,  491;  Xobad,  531, 
are  only  known  to  us  by  name:  they  were  engaged  in  dangerous 
wars  with  the  White  Huns,  or  Euthalites,  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  left  them  no  leisure  to  turn  their  arms 
against  the  Romans. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  new  people  started  fi^m  the  frontiers 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  to  fall  upon  the  provinces  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  to  effect  another  chai^ 
in  their  condition.  The  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Ostrogoths 
was  connected  with  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Zeno  and  Anas- 
tasius,  and.was  partly  the  result  of  their  suggestions. 

Whilst  a  portion  of  the  nation  of  the  Goths,  wliich  had  inha- 
bited the  western  regions,  and  were  called  Visigoths,  (PFesigo- 
then,)  had  boldly  entered  the  territory  of  the  empire,  and  had, 
at  length,  found  an  abode  in  part  of  Gaul  and  in  Spain;  the 
Goths  of  the  East,  or  Ostrogoths,  {Ostgothm,)  still  remained  be- 
yond the  Danube.  They  had  submitted  to  Attila,  but  as  they 
had  neither  treasures  nor  cities  to  pillage,  and  nothing  to  offer  to 
their  new  masters  but  brave  soldiers,  they  were  soon  incoqw- 
rated  into  the  Tartarus  army,  and  honoured  by  the  name  of 
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sabjects.  Three  brothers/ who  were  kings  amongst  the  Ostro- 
goths, Wdamir,  Theodemir,  and  Widimir,  had  followed  AttiU 
in  his  expeditions  against  Thrace,  and  afterwards  against  Gaul. 
After  the  death  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  they  had  no  difficoltj 
in  recoyering  thdr  independence.  They  occupied,  at  that  time, 
the  desolate  plains  of  Pannonia  (Aastria  and  Hungary.)  The 
impulse  they  had  received  from  the  Huns,  the  wars  in  which 
they  had  been  enga^,  and  the  rapid  marches  they  had  effected 
acrogs  Europe,  had  induced  them  to  i^ndon  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ture* The  habits  of  indolence  and  prodigality  which  they  had 
contracted  in  the  rich  provinces  they  had  laid  waste,  unfitted 
tiiem  to  resume  a  life  of  industry;  so  that,  in  the  rich  lands  of 
Hungary,  where  the  slightest  cultivation  is  rewarded  by  the 
most  abundant  crops,  a  nation,  less  numerous  than  the  population 
of  any  one  of  the  cities  they  had  destroyed  there,  or  which  ex- 
ist  there  at  the  present  time,  was  constantly  in  dread  of  famine. 
Their  cupidity  was  goaded  by  their  privations:  the  more  they 
suffered,  the  more  they  of^iressed  the  few  wretched  inhabitants 
who  remained  in  these  vast  r^ons:  they  destroyed  the  last 
remnants  of  the  race,  and,  after  having  consumed  the  substance 
of  the  husbandmen  who  were  their  subjects,  they  relapsed  into 
their  former  misery. 

Theodoric,  the  son  of  Theodemir,  one  of  the  tiiree  brothers, 
had  been  ^ven  to  the  emperor  Zeno  as  a  hostage,  and  brought 
up  at  Constantinople.  Tlie  example  of  that  great  empire,  which 
still  enjoyed  immense  wealth,  and  exercised  the  most  valuable 
of  tiie  arts,  was  not  lost  upon  him.  His  mind,  open  to  instruc- 
tion, did  not  &il  to  profit  by  whatever  was  still  to  be  learned 
amongst  the  Romans  in  the  arts  of  war  and  administration;  he 
did  not  choose,  however,  to  submit  to  Greek  pedagogues,  but  edu- 
cated himself,  and  would  not  even  be  taught  to  write.  About 
die  year  475,  he  succeeded  his  father,  and,  as  his  two  uncles 
were  already  dead,  he  was  then  chief  of  the  whole  Ostrogotiiic 
nation.  He  hastened  to  rescue  his  countrymen  from  the  mise- 
ries they  were  suffering  in  the  deserts  of  Pannonia.  He  invaded 
tiie  empire  of  the  East,  and  terrified  Zeno  into  a  purchase  of  his 
inaidship.  He  rendered  many  important  services  to  the  empe- 
ror in  the  revolts  which  troubled  his  reign;  but  afterwards,  being 
provoked  by  some  instance  of  bad  fidth,  or  urged  by  the  mere 
inconstancy  and  impatience  of  Us  soldiers,  he  again  turned  his 
arms  against  the  empire,  and  ravaged  Thrace  witk  a  crndty 
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whidi  has  left  a  stain  upon  his  memory.  It  was  said,  that,  in 
tlus  expedition,  the  Goths  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  the  peasants 
they  took  prisoners,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  holding  the 
handle  of  the  plough. 

Theodoric  could  not  live  in  peace,  and  Zeno,  his  adversary, 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  pretext  for  terminating  a  war  which  he  was 
unaUe  to  carry  on.  At  this  juncture,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths 
proposed  to  the  emperor  of  Byzantium  a  negotiation  by  which 
he  should  be  authorized  to  conquer  Italy,  and  to  govern  it  ac- 
cording to.  the  laws,  if  not  in  the  dependence,  of  the  empire. 
Zeno  was  delighted  to  deliver  himself  from  so  formidable  an 
enemy  at  any  price)  he  therefore  abandoned  Odoaoer  to  the  arms 
of  the  Ostrogotiis,  and  in  the  treaty  which  he  finally  concluded 
with  the  king  his  vassal,  expressions  were  introduced  sufficiently 
ambiguous  to  save  the  dignity  t)f  the  empire,  without  compro* 
mising  the  independence  of  Theodoric.  The  army  of  the  Oa- 
trogoths,  and  with  it  the  entire.nation,  left  Thrace  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  of  489,  intending  to  cross  Moesia,  Panno<- 
nia,  and  the  Julian  Alps,  in.<H*der  to  enter  Italy. 

Wandering  tribes  of  Bulgarians,  Gepidae,  and  Sarmatians,  oc- 
cupied these  r^ons,  which  had  once  been  opulent  and  populous. 
Tlie  Ostrogoths  were  sometimes  obliged  to  maintain  a  running 
light  with  them  during  a  march  of  700  miles;  but  in  other  parts 
they  were  joined  by  numerous  adventurers,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Theodoric  to  serve  under  his  banner.  When  this  for- 
midable army  descended  the  Alps  orPriuli,  Odoacer  showed 
himself  to  be  nowise  inferior  to  his  reputation  for  activity^  skill, 
and  bravery.  He  defended  Italy  better  than  it  had  been  defend- 
ed for  ages:  but,  after  having  lost  three  pitched  batties,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  open  country,  and  to  take  refuge,  with  his 
most  faithful  partisans,  in  the  fortress  of  Bavenna,  where  he 
stood  a  siege  of  three  years.  He  was,  at  length,  obliged  to  sur- 
render, on  the  5th  of  March,  493$  the  conditions  he  obtained 
were  honourable  and  advantageous,  but  he  soon  learned  that  good 
faith  in  treaties  was  a  virtue  scarcely  known  amongst  barbarians. 
The  chiefs  themselves  rarely  hesitated  between  their  interests 
and  their  engagements,  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  was  with- 
out force,  and  public  morality  without  prinpiple«r  Theodorio, 
who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  loyal  and  the  most  virtuous 
of  these  barbarian  conquerors,  caused  Odoacer  to  be  assassi-^ 
rnted  at  the  close  of  a  biaK|uet  of  r^conciliatioiiv 
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The  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  when  he  had  conquered  Itdj, 
soon  rendered  himself  master  of  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Danabe  and  the  Alps,  which  formed  the  outworks  of  the  coun- 
try he  governed.  He  also  obtained  froih  the  Vandals  the  resti- 
tation  of  Sicily,  by  the  terror  of  his  name  alone.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  the  wisest  and  most  equitable  institutions 
which  any  northern  conqueror  had  ever  granted  to  the  conquered 
countries  of  the  sooth.  Instead  of  oppressing  one  people  by  means 
of  the  other,  he.  strove  to  hold  the  balance  fairly  between  them, 
and  to  preserve,  or  even  to  augment,  the  distinct  privileges  of 
each.  He  consolidated  the  entire  structure  of  the  Grermanic  liber* 
ties  of  the  Goths;  their  popular  judicial  proceedings;  their  laws  of 
Scandinavian  origin;  their  institutions,  at  once  civil  and  milita- 
ry, which  assembled  the  citizens  of  the  same  districts,  to  delibe- 
rate or  to  judge  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  take  the  field  together 
in  time  of  war.  He  confided  the  defence  of  the  state  to  them 
exclusively,  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  went  so  far  aa 
to  prohibit  the  Romans  from  wearing  arms,  (which  they  showed 
littie  eagerness  to  use,)  and  to  allow  them  only  to  the  barbarians* 
At  the  same  time,  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  practice  of  agri-* 
culture  among  the  Ostrogoths,  by  giving  them  lands,  which  they 
held  on  the  ancient  German  tenure  of  military  service.  There 
were  deserted  estates  in  Italy,  at  that  time,  sufficient  to  have 
maintained  thirty  or  forty  thousand  new  families,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  Theodoric  had  brought  as  many  with  him:  but 
these  warriors  had  so  far  lost  the  habit  of  labour,  that  they  could 
not  submit  to  the  task  of  bringing  waste  lands  into  cultivation: 
they  were,  therefore,  allowed  to  choose  out  of  the  estates  of  the 
Romans,  with  the  restriction,  that  no  Roman  dtizen  was  to  lose 
more  than  die  third  of  his  inheritance.  It  is  also  possible  (for 
the  expressions  of  Procopius  on  this  head  are  somewhat  ambi- 
guous) that  he  imposed  on  the  Roman  husbandman  the  obligation 
of  handing  over  to  hia  barbarian  master  one-third  of  his  crop;  in 
which  case  we  must  ascribe  to  Theodoric  the  merit  of  having 
restored  that  system  of  partiary  or  fniiayer  husbandry  to  which 
Italy  owes  the  prosperity  of  its  agricultural  population.  As  le- 
gislator, he  made  great  efforts  to  unite  in  the  Ostrogoth  the  do- 
mestic habits  of  the  cultivator,  with  the  exercises  and  discipline 
of  the  soldier.  His  wish  was  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  arts, 
bat  not  in  the  science  or  literature  of  the  Romans,  '*for,"  said 
he, "  he  who  h^s  trembled  at  the  rod  of  a  tutor,  will  always 
tremble  at  the  «g^t  of  a  sword.'^  '   * 
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Theodorie  indulged  hin  Roman  Bubjects  in  what  the  j  called  their 
liberties;  that  is  to  say,  the  names  of  the  republic,  the  senate,  the 
consuls,  and  the  magistracy;  in  their  laws,  language,  and  dress. 
He  was  sufficiently  acc^uainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire, to  perceive  the  great  advantages  he  might  derive  from  this 
state  of  things.  The  Romans  would  pay  taxes,  whilst  the  Gotiis 
would  remain  free  from  contributions;  and-  he  could  not  fail  to 
discern  the  security  he  might  gun  from  their  settied  obedience, 
and  their  great  superiority  over  the  Goths  in  the  science  of  ad- 
ministration, in  foreign  correspondence,  and  in  diplomacy. 
With  the  aid  of  Roman  industry,  fostered  by  the  protection  of 
just  laws,  and  by  the  activity  of  a  great  mind,  he  worked  some 
ancient  gold  and  iron  mines  in  Pannonia  and  Istria;  he  encou- 
raged improvements  in  agriculture;  he  commenced  the  draining 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes;  restored  tiie  spirit  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  re-established  the  imperial  posts,  which  were 
dien  exclusively  destined  to  the  convemence  of  the  government, 
and  of  such  as  could  obtain  gratuitous  orders  for  horses.  In  the 
year  500,  during  a  visit  he  made  to  the  city  of  Rome,  where  he 
recdived  the  compliments  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  he  as- 
dgned  an  annual  revenue  for  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  mo- 
numents from  the  depredations  of  builders,  who  already  looked 
upon  them  as  quarries  which  were  to  furnish  materials  for  new 
edifices.  He  even  re-established,  on  a  less  lavish,  but  still  on  an 
expensive  scale,  the  distributions  of  food  to  the  Roman  people, 
and  those  public  sports  whioh  were  not  less  dear  to  them  tiian 
bread.  He  did  not,  however,  take  up  his  residence  in  the  an- 
'cient  capital,  but  divided  his  time  between  Ravenna,  the  most 
important  fortress  of  his  kingdom,  his  great  arsenal  and  store- 
house, and  Verona,  the  city  of  his  choice,  and  that  from  which 
lie  wag  best  enabled  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  Tlience 
it  18;  thiat,  in  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  the  most  ancient  German 
po«m,  hft  i0  designated  as  Dietrich  von  Berne,  which  must  be 
translated  Theodorie  of  Verona,  since  Bern  was  not  then  in  ex- 
istence. Although  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Arian  faitii, 
Theodorie  granted  perfect  toleration  to  the  catholics,  and  even 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  their  clergy,  in  forbidding  any  but  the 
catholic  religion  amongst  his  conquered  subjects.  He  distributed 
rewards  and  benefices  to  the  clergy  with  such  judgment  and  ad- 
dress, that  they  remained  obedient  and  faithful  to  him  till  neariy 
the  close  of  his  life.    He  had  intended  to  restore  the  glory  of  the 
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Roman  senate,  and  to  attach  it  to  his  monarchj:  his  success  was 
complete  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign^  bat  the  men  whom  he 
imagined  he  had  secured,  eluded  him  towards  the  end  of  it. 
The  bishops  and  senators,  deceived  bj  the  attentions  he  paid 
them,  thought  themselves  more  important  and  more  formidable 
than  they  really  were.  The  senators  were  still  distinguished  by 
their  immense  wealth;  they  dwelt  upon  the  antiquity  of  their 
race,  with  a  decree  of  pride  which  seemed  to  increase  as  the 
chances  of  raising  its  dignity  by  illustrious  actions  diminished. 
They  still  believed  themselves  to  be  ancient  Romans,  not  only 
the  descendants,  but  the  equals,  of  the  masters  of  the  world: 
they  dreamed  of  liberty  without  equality,  public  strength  or  cou- 
rage; and  they  entered  into  obscure  conspiracies,  to  restore,  not 
the  republic,  but  the  empire.  Theodoric,  who  had  become  irri- 
table by  prosperity  and  suspicious  by  age,  punished  these  men, 
whom  he  accused  of  treacherous  plans  and  intentions,  moroi 
perhaps,  on  suspicion,  than  on  any  proof  of  real  guilt.  The  end 
of  his  reign  was  sullied  by  the  condemnation  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus,  both  of  whom  were  senators,  men  of  consular  dig- 
nity, and  eminently  fitted  to  do  honour  to  the  last  age  of  Rome. 
Boethius  languished  for  a  long  time  in  his  prison  at  Pavia:  before 
he  perished  by  a  cruel  death,  he  composed  his  work,  ''  Be  Con- 
solatione  PhilosophisB,"  which  is  still  read  with  pleasure.  It  is 
said  that  Theodoric,  exasperated  by  the  persecution  of  the  Ariantf 
at  Constantinople,  was  about  to  set  on  foot  a  persecution  of  tiie^ 
catholics  in  Italy,  when  he  died,  on  tiie  dOth  of  August,  5S^^ 

During  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years  Theodoric  carried  on  se-' 
vera!  successful  wars,  by  means  of  his  generals?  he  repelled  th» 
attacks  of  the  Greeks,  of  various  barbaric  tribes  from  the 
Danube,  of  the  Burgundians,  and  of  the  Franks.  He  was,  how-' 
ever,  less  solicitous  for  the  extension  of  his  monarchy  by  con-' 
quest,^than  for  its  internal  prosperity.  The  population  of  his^ 
kingdom  rapidly  increased,  thanks  to  the  long  peace  it  enjoyed,, 
to  the  wise  laws  which  he  had  promulgated,  and  to  the  immense 
resources  of  a  country  which  had  been  thus  regenerated  by  ther 
barbarians,  and  in  which  every  kind  of  labour  ensured  an  ample 
recompense.  At  the  close  of  his  reign  the  nation  of  the  Ostro-' 
goths  was  computed  to  possess  200,000  men  capable  of  bearing, 
arms,  which  supposes  a  total  population  of  nearly  1,000,000;  vte 
must  not,  however,  forget  that  it  had  been  recruited  by  the  sol^ 
diers  and  adventurers  of  all  tiie  barbarous  nations  who  flocked  to* 
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share  the  riches  and  the  glory  with  which  Theodwic  loaded  it. 
It  <hen  occained  not  only  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  the  provinces  of 
Bluetia  and  Noricam  to  the  Danube,  Istria  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  souib  ot  Gaul  to  the  Rhone.  We  have  no 
positive  information  as  to  the  Roman  population  of  these  territo* 
ries  at  the  same  time,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
also  considerably  increased. 

The  negotiations  of  Theodoric  extended  throughout  Germany, 
and  even  to  Sweden,  whence  his  countrymen  originally  came, 
and  whence  he  constantiy  received  fresh  emigrants.  The  volu- 
minous collection  of  the  letters  of  his  secretary  Cassiodorus  has 
been  preserved;  and  although  the  trutii  often  lies  hid  under  the 
pompous  style,  cumbrous  metaphors,  or  pedantic  erudition  of  that 
rhetorician*  these  twelve  books  furnish  us  with  many  precious 
documents  relating  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  new 
states:  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Latin  language  was  em- 
ployed in  these  last  communications  by  nations  who  did  not  un- 
derstand it  themselves.  We  find  letters  addressed  by  Cassio- 
dorus in  the  name  of  Theodoric  to  the  kings  of  tiie  Wames,  of 
the  Heruli,  and  of  the  Thuringians,  who  were  all  completely 
barbarous,  and  who  lived  beyond  tiie  Danube,  begging  tiicm  to  in- 
terest themselves,  as  well  as  the  king  of  the  Bargundians,  in  the 
defence  of  his  son-in-law  Alaric  II.  against  Clovis.  These  kings 
had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  letters, 
and  of  the  means  of  communication  which  they  afforded  to  men 
separated  by  enormous  distances,  although  united  by  the  same 
interests;  but,  as  their  language  had  no  alphabet,  and  neither 
they  nor  any  one  else  could  write  it,  they  took  Roman  slaves  as 
secretaries,  and  frequently  maintained  a  correspondence  in  a 
language  which  was  equally  unknown  to  both  parties. 

Theodoric,  who  had  obliged  the  Burgundians  to  cede  a  great 
portion  of  Provence  and  the  town  of  Aries,  in  which  he  had 
established  a  prefect  of  Gaul  in  imitation  of  the  prefecture  under 
the  empire,  had  endeavoured  to  protect  his  son-in-law  Alaric  II., 
king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  Aquitiune,  whose  territories 
adjoined  his  own  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Deceived  as  much 
as  his  young  ally,  by  the  oaths  of  Clovis,  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  battie  of  Vougl^  and  the  ruin  of  tiie  Visigotiis  in  Aqui- 
taine,  but  he  lost  no  time  in  sending  them  assistance.  A  natu- 
ral son  of  Alaric,  who  was  of  age  to  bear  arms,  had  been  placed 
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vfum  ibe  thrcme  dnnng  ftbe  iofanc j  of  Aiiudaric»  his 
son  by  Ae  ^ngkter  of  Theodonc;  however  valid  this  motiye 
migbt  appear  to  the  natnm,  it  did  not  aatiafj  the  king  at  the  06- 
trogoths,  who  immediately  caused  his  gnak^son  to  be  orowned, 
and  assumed  the  goTemment  of  Spidn  and  of  the  soij^th  of  France' 
as  his  guardian.  Anadaric*  in  the  mean  while>  establiAed  his 
reaideiice  «t  Natbomie^  the  lustre  of  his  court,  and  of  the  offi- 
cers who  attended  him,  served  iti  vemind  tiie  Visigoths  that  they 
were  still  an  indepeadenf  nation;  while  the  continued  advantages 
with  which  they  carried  oH  a  border  war  against  the  Franks,  at- 
tached them  to  the  powerful  protector  who  maintained  the  glory 
of  their  monarchy. 

If  Theodoric  had  had  a  ton  to  whom  he  might  have  transmitr 
ied  ihe  dominion  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe,  the  Ooths 
would  probably  have  had  the  honour  of  restoring  the  empire  of 
the  Westi  but  fortune,  irrho  had  conferred  more  true  greatness 
on  this  prince  than  ott  4biy  other  iMurbarici  numai^Dh,  refused  him 
u  male  heir,  and  had  granted  him  odly  two  daug|hters.  He  died 
on  the  SOth  of  August,  5S6,  and  hisxei|;n  passed  like  a  brilliant 
meteor,  which  disappears  without  exercising  any  permanent  in- 
floence  on  the  seasons.  The  two  nations  of  tiie  YiaigQlhs  and 
<lstrogoths,  which  he  had  united,  nirere.agmn  divided  at  his  death* 
Anudaric,  who  was  then  twenty -five  or  twenty^six  years  old,  re- 
BUtined  at  Narbonne,  whence  he  gorvemed  Spain,  and  that  part 
of  Onul  which  lies  between  the  Rhone,  the  Loth,  and  the  Pyren- 
iiees*  Athalaric,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric,  then  only  four  or 
five  years  old,  remained  at  Bavenna  uhder  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother  Amalasonta,  at  the  head  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy 
and  Provence. 

Asciormption. advances  Mrith  more  rapid  strides  amoi^  barba- 
rians than  among  civilit.ed  nations,  so  also  does  their  ruin.  Their 
-rittaes  are  owing  to  position  rather 'than  to  principle:  tiiey  are 
sober,  valiant,  and  active,  because  they  are  poor  and  hardy  fipom 
thfdr  infimcy.  Pkysieal  pleasure  is  all  that  wealtiican  give  them; 
they  are  limible  tb  share  the  intellectual  enjoyments  of  civilised 
men,  so  tiiat,  to  them,  opulence  is  the  source  of  every  vice.  The 
•plan  of  this  work  does  not  oompel  us  to  enter.into>tiiese  infamous 
details;  :snffice  it  to  say,  that  from  the  death  of  the  gveat  Theo- 
doric, to  :the  reign  of  Athanagild,  who  transferred  the  seat  of 
monarchy  to  Tdedo,  (a.  d.  526*-i654,)  four  kings  suocessively 
ofionpied  the  thnme;  Amalasic  reigned  from  596  to  581;  Then- 
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dis  died  in  548;  Thendisdi  in  549,  and  Agila  in  554.  Each 
assassinated  by  the  hand  of  his  tniccessor.  In  Italy  seven  kii^ 
of  the  Ostrogoths  succeeded  Theodoric,  till  the  destraction  of 
that  monarchy  by  BeKsarios  in  554:  Athalaric  reigned  from  5d6 
to  534,  Theodatus  to  536,  Vitiges  to  540,  Hildebald  541,  Evam 
541,  Totila  552,  and  Teja  554.  The  iate  of  these  monarchs  was 
scarcely  less  tragical  than  that  of  their  contemporaries  in  Gianl: 
but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  them,  in  speaking  of  the 
conquests  of  Justinian,  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  We  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  witness  the  fall  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa:  we  ate 
about  to  record  that  of  the  Borgundians  in  Gaul..  No  ray  <vf 
light  enables  us  as  yet  to  discern  the  history  af  the  internal  re- 
volutions of  Great  Britain  or  of  Germany,  so  that,  after  the 
death  of  Theodoric,  all  the  interest  of  the  West  centi:es  in  the 
history  of  the  Franks. 

The  sudden  rise  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as,  from  the  death  of  Clovis,  that  nation  was  di»- 
tingui^ed  neither  by  the  virtues  or  talents  of  its  chiefs,  nor  by 
its  own  merits.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  o£  Ganl,  the  Fmnks 
were  the  most  barbarous  of  the  barbarians>  and  they  long  re- 
.mained  so:  they  manifested  an  extreme  contempt  for  the  people 
they  had  subdued,  and  treated  them  with  excessive  rigour.  The 
Visigoths  had  adopted  a  pretty  copious  selection  from  the  code  of 
Tbeodosius  (which  was  then  the  law  of  the  empire)  as  the  law 
of  their  monarchy:  the  Ostn^ths  had  promulgated  laws  of  ttieir 
own,  which  were  not  entirely  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  which  attested  the  importance  they  attached  to  le- 
gal science,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice.  The  Bvq^- 
dians,  more  rude  than  the  Goths,  had  retained  their  national 
laws,  which  were,  certainly,  less  polished  than  the  preceding 
codes,  but  equitable  in  spirit,  and  equally  just  to  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered.  The  Franks  published  their  laws,  which 
were  the  most  barbarous  of  all.  The  penal  code  of  the  Germanic 
nations  reduced  itself  to  a  scale  of  fines:  every  offence  might  he 
atoned  for  by  a  pecuniary  compensatioo:  wehrgdd  was  the  me- 
ney  of  defence,  unedergeld  the  money  of  compensation.  Bat 
the  Franks,  both  Salian  and  Ripuan,  were  the  only  people  who 
valued  the  blood  of  a  Roman,  at  half,  or  even  less  than  half,  the 
value  of  the  blood  of  a  barbarian.  Murder,  and  every  other 
crime,  was  punished  in  the  same  proportion.  Thi» public  insult, 
<dGered  by  the  legislatttre  to  the  conqnered  people,  was  of  a  pieee 
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urith  the  rest  of  their  conduct.  Thej  despised  the  learning  of 
the  Latins,  as  well  as  their  language*  their  arts,  and  their  sci^ 
ences:  as  govemors,  the  Franks  were  violent,  brutal,  and  piti- 
less: their  respect  for  the  priests  alone  contributed  to  render  their 
yoke  supportable.  Their  high  veneration  for  the  church,  and 
their  rigocous  orthodoxy,  which  was  the  more  easily  preserved, 
as  ^ey  were  entirely  ignorant  of  tlie  disputes  and  controversies 
which  had  arisen  on  matters  of  faith,  induced-  the  clergy  to  look 
upon  tiiem  as  their  firmest  allies.  They  were  ever  ready  to  de<- 
tMt,  to  combat,  and  to  pillage  the  Arians,  without  listening  to 
thor  arguments.  The  iMshops,  in  their  tiim,  were  not  very  strict 
in  enforcing  the  moral  obligations  of  religion:  they  shut  their 
eyes  upon  violence,  murder,  and  licentiousness^  they  even  seem 
to  have  publicly  authorized  polygamy,  and  they  preached  the  di*- 
vine  right  of  kings,  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience^  The 
Franks  were,  however,  brave,  numerous, — ^for  their  population 
had  increased  rapidly  in  Gaul/— well  armed,  tolerably  well 
versed  in  the  ancient  Roman  discipline,  from  their  long  service 
in  tte  imperial  'armies,  and  almost  always  viotorious>  in  battle. 
The  ties  that  united  them  were  so  lax,  their  obedience  to  the 
king  and  to  the  law  so  voluntary,  their  freedom  from  pecuniary 
and  social  oUi^tions  so  complete,  that  no  barbarian  thought  he 
forfeited-  any  of  his  national  privileges  by  entering  into  their 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Franks,  who,  at  their  first 
establishment  on  the  other  side  of  ihe  Rhine,  had  been  composed 
of  a  eonfederatimi  of  several  small  nations,  were  familiar  with 
ihe  idea  of  admitting  new  confederates:  all  they  asked  of  their 
associates- was  to  marbh  under  the  same  standard  in  time  of  war: 
they  did  not  interfere  with  their  internal  constitution;  they  ap- 
pointed no  governor;  they  did  not  dismiss  their  dukes  or  heredi- 
tary kings,  and,  without  claiming  from  them  forced  subsidies  of 
men  or  of  money,  they  admitted  them  to  participation  in  their 
glory  and  their  power*  In  this  manner  the  whole  of  Germany, 
w>ithont  having  been  conquered,  became  engaged  in  the  Prankic 
confederation  in  the  course  of  that  half  century  which  comprised 
tiie  reigns  of  the  four  sons-of  Clovis.  (a.  d.  511—^1.) 

The  kingdom  of  Clovis,  which  had  been  founded  by  soldiers 
of  fortune  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Belgium,  vms  bounded  by 
the  Rhine.  His  tribe  consisted  of  Salians,  and,  perhaps,  of  Bi- 
cannbrianB,  also,  though  ft  is  not  at  all  certain,  that  odier  Salians, 
independent  of  Clovis,  did  not  remain  in  their  fonner  settle- 
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m^ts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  Chjuici,  the  Che- 
niaci,  and  the  ChanaTi^  are  not  mentioned  in  the  hiatoiy  of  his 
ragn,  an  J  more  than  the  other  aiKaent  Ffanka  who  belonged  to 
the  primitiTe  confederation*  Thej  had  all  retained  thor  inde- 
pendence in  a  part  ef  Germanj-  which  is  atiH  called  Vrankenland 
(Franconin,)  aAer  them;  but»  in  the  foHonring  half  eentnij, 
ttiej  gladlj^  altered  into  a  new  confederation,  which,  without 
abrid^ng  ^eir  iighta»  proouaed  to  aaaire  them  many  new  ad- 
Tantagea.  Beyond  the  Franks  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  Pranconia, 
dwelt  the  Fiiaims  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Saxena  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Slbe:  both  theae  natUMie  began  to  caiV  them- 
selves Franks^  or,  at  least,  to  march  with  the  Frankic  armiea,  at 
the  b^iinning  of  the  sixth  centiirj.  The  Alemanni,  or  Swa- 
bians,  from  the  aonrces  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Bararians,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  contracted  ^  same  pactic  engagementa, 
without,  in  anj  way,  changing  their  respectire  inatitatiana;  ex- 
cept that  their  sovereigns  probably  abandoned  the-  title  of  king 
to  Clevis,  and  asaamed  that  of  Didco.  The  Thurlngians  alone 
were  subdued  by  force  of  arma.  They  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  ^  powerful  monarchy  from  the  bimka  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Unatrut  to  those  of  the  Neckar:  they  had  aUied  themsdves  wMi 
the  Yames  and  the  Heruli;  and  they  had  a  lang  rtvalship  of  ^o- 
ry  to  decide,  as  well  as  a  long,  list  of  grievances  to  redress,  with 
^  Franks.  The  Thurtngian  war  ia  befieved  to  have  occnrrad 
La  the  years  5d8  apd  530,  The  sons  of  Ckms  took  advantage 
€t  the  dissensions  of  his  chiefs^  and  of  thoae  royid  fratricides 
which  stain  the  annals  of  all  the  monarchiea  of  that  age,  to  at? 
tack  this  nation.  Three  brothers  governed  the  Tharinpan^— - 
Baderic,  Hemuinfrid,  and  Berthar;  they  were  recent  converts 
to  Christianity,  and  Hermanfrid  had  married  a  niece  of  tii^  great 
Theod<Hric,  king  of  Italy.  This  princess,  who  was  acenatomed 
to  the  Crothic  order  of  succession,  according  to  primogenitnie, 
upbraided  her  husband  for  conaenting  to  occupy  a  divided  throne, 
Hennanfrid  came  ona  day  into  the  banquet  hall*  where  he  foond 
the  taMe  partly  anpovered:  when  he  asked  hia  wife  the  canae» 
she  aud,  "  You  complain  of  having  only  half  a  table,  and  yen 
anbndt  quietly  to  havii^  only  half  a  kingdom."  HermanlKd 
folt  thia  reproach:  to  satisfy  his  ^k,  he  sarpriaed  and  aaaaaa- 
nated  his  brother  Berthar;  he  afterwards  concerted  the  death  of 
Baderic  widi  Thierry,  one  of  the  sons  of  Clovis;  but^  aa  he  re- 
fused to  pay  thia  prince  the  recompenae  he  had  proQuaed*  war 
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WM  declared^  in  wfaidi  HenMafrid  pmaked  with  hb  wM*  fr- 
milj;  iiot»  bowertr^  in  battle,  bat  by  ireacheiy,  m  a  conferenee 
witklua  enemj. 

We  hare  advanced  is.  tfcis  Usiarj  vitfaont  meBtbniag  the 
naneaef  Aenew  kkg^  oT  the  Fnodu;  it  is,  indeed,  repuUTe 
ta  dweii  upon  the  liye^  ef  princes  whose  annals  are  one  tisane  of 
peiMy  and  of  crime.  Ckif  is  was  sncceedod  hj  his  fioar  ooas  ■ 
Tluerrj»  Chlodonur,  Childebert,  and  Chk»thaire$  the  eldeaC  of 
whom  was  twenty-five,  the  youngest  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
qM.  All  fimr  wete  distingnisfaed  by  tiu»r  r^^  length  of  hur, 
and  all  bore  the  title  of  kin^,  but  they  lived  in  four  distine^ 
though  not  very  distant  towos^— Paris»  Orleans,  8ojiiasos»  and 
MetZjT— in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  throne  without  re* 
straint,  and  to  be  more  secure  from  the  poison  or  the  dagger  each 
dreaded  from  the  other.  The  monarchy,  how/ever,  was  not  di- 
vided, though  the  royalty  was;  the  Franks  still  lonned  one  na- 
tion. In  Hmt  of  peaee,  the  kings  took  so  little  part  in  the  go^ 
venimenty  that  the  divimn  of  the  royal  power  was  unperceived 
by  their  suli^iectsfi  in  war,  icach  had  his  own  leudf#  or  wantors, 
immediately  depending  upon  his  personal  favour;  while»  in  their 
more  important  e:ipeditiona,  the  Franks  followed  tfie  king  in 
whom  they  had  the  greatest  confidence.  The  provinces  were 
divided  amongst  the  brothers,  but,  in  so  strange  a  manner,  that 
it  is  eviduat  the  convenioice  of  government  was  not  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  The  division  applied  more  to  the  tribute  of 
the  Roman  towns>  and  to  the  productions  of  the  soil,  than  to  the 
territory  itself:  each  prince  chose  to  have  hb  share  in  the  vines 
and  olives  of  the  south^  as  well  as  in  the  forest  pr  pasture  lands 
of  the  north;  and  their  possessions  were  so  intennin^ed  through- 
out Gaol,  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  for  ten  leegnes  widiout 
paming  a  frontier. 

The  Uvea  of  the  four  brothers  were  net  of  equal  duration. 
TUerry,  the  eldest,  who  was  not  a  son  of  Chlotilde,  but  of  a 
coDculiine,  or  pagan  mistress  of  Clevis,  died  in  534;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Theodebert,  who  died  in  54r»  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  TheodebaUl,  Us  son,  who  died  in  553  without  issuer 
Chlodomir,  the  aecond  of  the  Frankic  kinga^  was  slain  in  the 
Bnrgundian  war  in  526.  Childebert,  the  thud,  died  in  558;  and 
(Chlothaire»  who  survived  Us  brothers,  inherited  all  their  possesr 
siana,  and  reigned  over  the  Franks  till  561.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult wdliseleas  to  fiitlva  list  of  deaths  in  the  memory:  thego^ 
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▼emmeiit  of  the  four  sons  of  Clovis  properly  forms  bat  one 
reign,  which  lasted  from  511  to  561.  These  four  princes  laid 
snares  for  each  other,  bat  they  never  broke  out  into  open  hostili- 
ty. We  shall  Portly  see  that  they  were  far  from  sparing  of  the 
blood  of  their  kindred,  but  they  probably  thought  that  the  Franks 
would  rrfuseto^make  war  upon  each  other.  They  had  but  few 
opportunities  of  displaying  dieir  military  talents:  they,  howeTer, 
made  some  warlike  expeditions^  Thierry  and  Chlothaire  in  Thu- 
ringia,  CMIdebert  in  Narbonnensian  Gaul,  and  Theodebert  in 
Italy:  tliey  thus  enriched  their  soldiers  with  booty,  and  kept  up 
the  reputation  of  the  valour  of  their  nation. 

The  bravery  of  the  Franks  was  more  frequently  called  into  ac- 
tion in  Dumerotts  voluntary  expeditions,  undertaken  by  soldiers 
of  fortune  under  captains  of  their  own  choice,  in  order  to  share 
the  spoils  of  Italy,  which  was  at  that  time  the  theatre  of  war  be- 
tween Belisarius,  tiie  general  of  Justinian,  and  the  Ostrogoths. 
These  partial  expeditions  would  have  had  no  consequence  more 
important.than  the  success,  or  the  untimely  death,  of  individ|ial 
warriors,  had  not  the  Ostrogoths  surrendered  the  occupation  of 
Provence,  by  which  means  that  important  part  of  Gaul  was  add- 
ed' to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  A  still  more  brilliant  aoquisitioa 
was  that  of  Burgundy,  which  was  the  consequence  of  a  national 
war,  and  of  a  family  quarrel. 

Gondebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  who  had  massacred  his 
three  brotfiers,  continued  to  reign  alone  over  that  nation  from 
the  year  500  to  5l6k  St  Avitus,  archbishop  of  Yienne,  his  sub- 
ject, exhorted  him,  in  a  letter  which  is  stiU  extant,  to  calm  his 
remorse  for  this  fratricide  $  he  conjured  hijp  **  to  weep  no  longer 
with  such  inefiable  piety  the  death  of  his  brothers,  since  it  was 
the- good  fortune  of  the  kingdom  which  diminished  the  number 
of  persons  invested  with  royal  authority,  and  preserved  to  the 
world  such  only  as  were  necessary  to  rule  it."  Gondebald, 
fflom  the  time  of  the  commission  of  this  crime,  governed  with 
great  wisdom  and  justice^  he  protected  his  Roman  subjects,  and 
ensured  the  futura  observance-of  their  rights.  When  he  died» 
In  516,  his.  son  Sigismund  succeeded  him,  after  having  embntced* 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  induced  the  majority  of  his  sotjeets  tb 
jMn  in  his  conversion. 

Bigismund  was  canonized  by  the  Roman  church,  and  is  to  this 
day  revered  as  a  saint  He  was  the  founder  of  the  convent  of 
St  Maurice  in  the  Valais,  which  he  endowed  with  immense  re« 
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vesaes:  we  know  DOthing  of  what  oocarred  dortng  his  reign  ef 
eight  years*  exeept  this  monastic  instrtutioD,  and  the  precipitation 
with  which  he  caused  his  brother  Stegeiic  to  be  etrangkd  in  his 
sleep,  on  false  svspicions.  He  lived  in  peace,  fully  occupied 
with  what  were  then  called  good  works,  such  as  acts  of  penitence, 
and  munificent  almsgiyings  to  the  monks.  St.  Ohlotildey  the 
widow  of  Clovis,  who  had  also  retired  from  the  world  to  defote 
herself  exdusivelj  to  the  exercises  of  religion  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Mertin  at  Tours,  came  to  Paris  in  the  year  SSS,  to  meet  her 
three  sons;  and,  according  to  the  holy  bishop,  Gregory  of  Teurs, 
she  addressed  them  to  the  following  eflfect>— **  I  exhort  you,  my 
dear  children,  to  live  so  that  I  may  never  repent  the  tenderness 
with  which  I  have  brought  you  up;  to  resent  with  indignation 
the  injury  which  I  received  thirty-three  years  age,  and  to 
avenge,  with  unflinching  constancy,  the  death  of  my  parents. '' 
The  three  sons  swore  to  perform  the  injunctions  of  their  mother: 
they  attacked  the  Bui^ndlaBS,  defeated  them  in  battle,  secured 
the  person  of  St  Sigismund,  who  had  already  assumed  the  mo- 
nastic garb,  and  was  retiring  to  the  convent  of  9t.  Maurice:  af- 
ter keeping  him  some  time  prisoner,  Chlodomir  caused  him  to  be 
thrown  into  a  well  near  Orleans,  with  his  wife  and  his  two  chil- 
dren. A  brother  of  digismund,  called  Oodemar,  rallied  the  fugitive 
Burgundians,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  repelled  the  Franks. 
Chlodomir,  who  renewed  the  attack  in  5124,  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Yeserruce.  The  Franks  offered  to  treat  with  the  Burgun- 
dians, and  Godemir  waaallowed  to  reign  in  peace  for  eight  years; 
but  in  5S^  he  was  again  assailed,  taken  prisoner,  and  treated 
u  captive  kings  were  treated  at  that  time:  the  whole  of  Bui^n- 
dy  was  ouMaed,  and  thenceforth  the  Burgundians  marched  un- 
der the  standard  of  the  Franks,  though  they  retained  their  own 
laws  and  magistracy. 

The  revenge  of  St  Chlotilde  was  at  length  accomplished  on 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  her  enemies;  but  her  satbfac- 
tion  was  imbittered.  Chlodomir  was  killed;  and  bis  brother, 
Chlothaire,  though  he  had  already  two  wives,  married  his  bro- 
ther's widow,  named  Gondioca,  and  seat  his  three  infant  children 
to  be  brought  up  by  St.  Chlotilde.  He  feared,  however,  lest 
these  sons  of  Chlodomir  should,  at  some  future  time,  assert  their 
claim  to  th^  father's  inheritance^  and,  accoitlingly,  summoned 
hie  brother  Childehert  to  Paris,  to^  consult  wi tb  him.  on  dmir  com- 
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■ion  mterosts.  They  desired  tkeir  motlier  4e  send  tfielhree  diU- 
dren  to  diem,  m  order  thftt  they  might  be  «howft  to  the  people, 
«nd  proclunied  kin^.  €hbtilde  accordtBgly  sent  them  with 
a  numerous  train  of  officers,  and  of  yomig  pages  who  wpne  brought 
np  with  them.  Arcadins,  a  senator  of  AaForgne,  -and  a  confi- 
dential agent  of  Childebert,  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  her 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  drawn  sword,  matting  npon  her  4o 
decide  the  fateof  her  grandchildren:  inAparoxjmn  of  indignation 
and  despair^  ChlotDde  exclaimed,  that  **«he  had  rather  thej 
shoilld  perish,  than  be  shorn  and  buried  alive  in  a  cloistar." 
This  answer  was  construed  into  assent  byher  two  sons:  Chiothaire 
seized  the  eldest  of  the  princes,  then  about  ten  years  old,  by  the 
arm,  threw  him  down, and  iplanged  a  dagger  into  his  side:  the 
younger  child  then  fell  at  the  feet  of  Childebertand  implored  mer- 
cy$  Childebert,  touched  by  his  sapplioatioDS,  wUh  tears  in  his  eyes 
entreated  his  brother  to  stay  his  hand|  butOhUthaireiexcUdmed 
furiously,  *'  Thou  hast  urgui  me -on,  and  now  thou*desertest -mej 
give  up  the  boy,  or  .periih  in  his  steads''  on  which  Childebert 
iBung  the  supplicant  down,  and  Oblothaire  slewbimon  the:gfound. 
All  the  pages  and  ;attendadt8  were  massacred  at  the  same  time, 
and  Childebert  divided  tfaeinbe^itanceof  Chlodomir  with  his  our- 
viving  brother.  Cblodoald,  the  youngest  of  ^ese  unhappy  chil- 
dren, .escaped  the  pursoit  of  his  uncles^  for  a  long  time  he  re- 
mained in  concealment!  when  he  wasgrownup  he  out  off  his  hair 
with  his  own  hands,  and  assumed  :the  monkish  garb:  returning  to 
France  after  the  death  of  Chiothaire,  he  built  the  tnonaatery  of 
SL  Cloud,  which  bears  his  name. 

After  recording  the  crimes  of  the  early  kings  of  the  Franks, 
we  long  to  hear  that  speedy  vengeance  overtook  them;  but  this 
was  too  rarely  the  case.  Nations  are  quickly  chastised  for  their 
vices  and  their  crimes;  for  them,  morality  is  indentiotl  with  good 
policy;  but  individuals,  of  whose  existence  we  oee  but  the  begin- 
ning, await  a  different  retribution^  The  poworftfl  frequently 
-find  means  to  hush  (he  npbratding8«of  conscience,  of  public  opi- 
nion, and  of  posterity.  Childebert  and  Chlotfaaire^had  risen  above 
the  scruples  of  remorse^  they  were  assisted  in  recovering  their 
tranquillity  of  mind  by  the  aisuninces  of  the  monks,  whom  they 
loaded  with  wealth^r  ••  When,''  says  Chiothaire  in  the  diploma 
which  >wus,given  to  the  convent  of  Riom  in  516,  ^*  we  listen  wiHi 
a- devout  soul  to  the  supplications  of  our  priests,  as« to  what  vegarda 
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the  adyaDtage  of  the  churches,  we  are  certain  that  Jesus  Christ 
will  remunerate  us  for  all  the  good  we  do  them."*  Such  was 
the  Christianity  which  was  taught  to  Chlothaire,  and  such  the 
confidence  in  which  he  was  educated,  whilst  bis  eyes  were  closed 
to  the  atrocity  of  the  murders  we  have  seen,  and  are  yet  to  see^ 
and  whilst  he  was  allowed  to  marry,  at  the  same  time,  Rhade- 
gundc,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Thuringians  whom  he  had 
slain,  Chcmsene,  the  mother  of  his  son  Chramne,  Gondioca,  the 
widow  of  his  brother  Chlodomir,  Wuttrade,  the  widow  of  his  ne- 
phew Theodewald,  Ingunde,  and  Aregunde.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  bishops  objected  to  his  marriage  with  Wuttrade, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  to  give  her 
up  to  Gariwald  duke  of  Bavaria;  but  as  to  the  other  marriages, 
the  bishop  of  Tours  relates  them  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament :^- 

**  Chlothaire  had  already  espoused  Ingunde/'  says  St.  Gre- 
gory, ^  and  he  loved  her  alone,  when  she  proffered  a  request  to 
him,  and  said,  <  My  lord  hath  done  with  his  servant  that  which 
hath  seemed  good  to  him,  and  hath  called  her  to  his  bed,  but 
now  that  the  kindness  of  my  lord  and  king  be  complete,  let  him 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  his  handmaiden.  Choose,  I  pray  thee,  for 
Aregunde  my  sister,  his  servant,  a  man  wise  and  rich,  so  that  I 
be  not  humbled  by  her  alliance,  but  exalted  on  the  contrary,  and 
that  I  may  serve  my  lord  with  greater  faithfulness.'    Chlothaire 
heard  what  she  said,  and  as  he  was  extremely  sensual,  he  burned 
with  love  for  Aregunde.     He  speedily  repaired  to  the  country- 
house  Inhere  she  dwelt,  and  took  her  to  wife;  after  this  he  re- 
turned to  Ingundeand  said,  <I  have  provided  for  that  which 
thou  hast  sought  of  me;  thou  hast  asked  a  husband  for  thy  sister 
both  rich  and  wise,  and  I  have  found  no  one  better  than  myself; 
know  then  that  I  have  married  her,  and  that  I  would  not  have 
thee  be  displeased  thereat'    Then  Ingunde  answered;  *Let  my 
lord  do  that  which  is  good  in  his  sight,  so  that  his  handmaid  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  king.' " 

The  end  of  Chlothaire's  career  was  worthy  of  its  commence- 
ment: after  having  shared  the  throne  with  his  brothers  for  forty- 
seven  years,  he  survived  the  last  of  them  three  years.  Childe- 
bert  died  at  Paris  in  558,  leaving  no  son;  Chlothaire  immediate- 
ly drove  his  wife  and  two  daughters  from  the  country,  and  sought 

*"  Diplom.  torn.  iy.  p.  616. 
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to  wreak  bis  reyenge  on  his  own  son  Chramney  who  had  attached 
himself  to  Childebert  bj  choice.'  Chramne  took  refuge  with  the 
Britons  in  Annorica,  a  people  who  had  refused  to  submit  to  the 
Franks,  and  who  readily  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  jonng 
prince;  the  Britons  were,  however,  defeated,  and  Chramne  again 
took  to  flight.  *^  He  had  vessels  read j  upon  the  sea,"  continues 
Gregory  of  Tours,  "but  as  he  tarried  to  place  his  wife  and  bis 
daughters  in  safety,  the  soldiers  of  his  father  came  up  with  him» 
and  cast  him  into  chains.  When  this  was  told  to  king  Chlo- 
thaire^  he  ordered  his  son  to  be  burnt  in  fire,  tc^ther  with  his 
wife  and  daughters:  thereupon  they  were  shut  up  in  the  hovel  of 
a  poor  man;  Chramne  was  stretched  out  and  bound  upon  ar 
bench,  with  a  cloth  taken  from  an  altar  (orarium,)  and  the  house 
was  set  on  £re,  so  that  he  perished  in  it  with  his  wife  and 
daughters. 

**  Now  when  the  king  Chlothaire  had  reached  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  reign,  he  went  to  the  gates  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin 
with  very  rich  presents;  and  when  he  came  to  Tours,  at  the  tomb 
of  that  lushop,  he  confessed  all  the  actions  in  which  he  had  any 
negligence  to  reproach  himself  with;  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
groaned  exceedingly,  be^ng  the  holy  confessor  to  cbtun  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  and  to  efl&ce  by  his  intercession  whatever 
mig^t  have  been  sinful  in  his  conduct.  After  his  return,  he  was 
hunting  one  day  in  the  forest  of  Cuise,  when  he  was  attacked  bj 
a  fever,  so  that  he  returned  to  his  palace  at  Compiegne;  bmng 
cruelly  tormented  by  the  fever,  he  cried,  *  What  are  we  to  think 
of  this  king  of  heaven,  who  kills  the  kings  of  earth  in  this;ivise?' 
But  he  expired  in  this  suffering.  His  four  sons  carried  his  body 
in  great  pomp  to  Soissons,  and  interred  it  in  the  church  of  Si. 
MMard:  he  died  on  the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  that  on 
which  his  son  Chramne  had  been  put  to  death.** 
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CHAPTER  X, 

The  Reign  of  Justinum,  illastiwted  by  two  Historians,  Procopius  and  A» 
thias,  and  distinguished  for  great  Men— Character  of  Justinian.— riis  In- 
toleranec.— Aholition  of  the  Schools  of  Athens?  of  tlie  ConsnUte  and 
the  Senate  of  Rome.— Contrast  between  the  Brilliancy  and  the  Calamity 
of  this  Period.— Wars  with  the  Bulgarians,  Slavonians,  and  Persians.— 
Pe«»  with  Chosroes  II.— Kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  from  the 
Death  of  Genaeric— African  War.— Belisarius.- Taking  of  Carthage.^ 
Conquest  of  Africa.— Recall  of  Belisarius.— The  Ostrogoths  in  Italy, 
from  the  Death  of  Theodoric—Amalasonta.— Expedition  of  Belisarius 

against  the  Oatoogoths.— Vitiges.— Rome  taken  and  retaken Conduct 

of  Justinian  to  Belisarius.— Incursions  of  the  Franks.— Recall  of  Belisa- 
rius from  Italy. — Ruinous  Consequences. — Successes  of  the  Ostrogoths 
under  Totila.— Expedition  of  Belisarius  against  him.— Defeat  of  the 
Goths  by  Narses.- Last  Victory  of  Belisarius.— Ingratitude  of  the  Ernpe^ 
or.— Death  of  both.— Justinian  as  Lawgiver.- a.  n.  527;— 565. 

In  the  midst  ef  the  darkness  through  which  we  have  groped 
•or  way;  after  having  seen  the  lights  of  history  die  out  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West;  after  having  lost  sight  of  all  the  historians 
ef  Rome,  and  of  the  school  of  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  which 
had  been  formed  during  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  of  Julian, 
we  are  all  at  once  surrounded  by  a  flood  of  historic  light  spread- 
ing from  the  East  io  the  West,  and  showing  how  the  ftce  of 
things  was  changed,  when  the  prince  of  legislators  published 
that  digest  of  laws  which  is  still  used  in  many  of  the  tribunals 
of  modem  Europe.     The  reign  of  Justinian,  from  527  to  565,  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  history  of  the  lower  em- 
pire.   It  has  been  celebrated  by  two  Greek  writers,  Procopius 
and  Agatfaias,  the  former  of  whom,  especially.  i«  worthy  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  fathers  of  Grecian  history,  whom  he  took 
for  his  models.    One  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  adorned  the 
annals  of  tiie  world,— Belisarius,  whose  virtues  and  whose  ta- 
lents were  alike  strangers  at  the  court  of  Byzantium,  and  inex- 
plicable in  the  midst  of  the  univerwil  turpitude  and  crime,—* 
wrenched  from  the  barbarians  both  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italyj  pro- 
vinces in  which  the  foundatioiw  of  powerful  monarchies  had  been 
laid,  and  which  seemed  to  defy  the  contemptible  attacks  of  the 
Greeks.    A  code  of  laws,  acknowledged  throughout  western 
Europe,  in  countries  which  had  never  belonged  to  the  empire,  or 
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wUch  had  long  since  thrown  off  its  yoke,  thou^  refected  centu- 
ries ago  by  the  nations  for  which  it  was  especially  designed,  has 
survived  that  empire,  and  has  obtained,  in  our  days,  the  appella- 
tion of  *'  written  reason."    Monuments  of  art,  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, began  to  rise  in  Constantinople  and  in  Ae  provinces,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  during  which,  construction  had  been 
utterly  at  a  stand,  and  nations  seemed  solely  intent  upon  de- 
stroying what  existed      The  reign  of  Justinian,  from  its  length, 
its  glory,  and  its  disasters,  may,  on  more  than  one  account,  be 
compared  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  which  exceeded  it  in 
length,  and  equalled  it  in  glory  and  in  disaster.    The  great  empe- 
ror, like  "  the  great  king,"  was  handsome  in  his  person,  graceful 
and  dignified  in  his  manners,  and  impressed  all  who  approached 
him  with  a  sense  of  that  majesty  to  which  both  of  them  so  ardent- 
ly aspired.    Justinian  displayed  the  same  sagacity  as  Louis  in 
choosing  hb  ministers,'and  in  employing  them  in  the  career  most 
fitted  to  their  talents.     Belisarius,  Narses,  and  many  others, 
whose  names,  though  less  celebrated,  are  not  less  worthy  of  re- 
nown, gained  victories  for  him  which  conferred  upon  the  mo- 
narch the  ^ory  of  a  conqueror.    John  of  Ciq>padocia,  who  was 
employed  to  regulate  the  finances,  brought  them  ipto  perfect  or- 
der, at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  the 
art  of  draining  the  purse  of  the  subject.    Tribonian,  to  whom  he 
confided  .the  task  of  legislation,  brought  to  his  service  his  prodi- 
gious erudition,  his  sagacious  understanding,  and  his  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence,  to  which  was  united  all  the  servility  of  a  cour- 
tier, whose  object  it  was  to  sanction  despotism  by  law.    The 
magnificence  of  the  edifices  built  by  Justinian,  which  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  splendour  than  for  the  purity  of  their  style, 
exhausted  his  treasuryj  and,  though  these  monuments  still  illus- 
trate his  memory,  th«  erection  of  them  was  more  disastrous  to 
his  people  than  war  itself.    The  fortresses  with  which  he  co- 
vered  his  frontiers,  md  which  he  built  on  every  side,  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  could  not  check  the  invasions  of  his  enemies  in 
his  old  age.    Justinian  ^as  the  protector  of  commerce.    For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  antiquity,  we  find  a  government  pay- 
ing some  attention  to  the  scitnce  of  economy;  and  though  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  r^  wealth  and  hap[Aneas  of  his 
subjects  were  increased  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  manu- 
frctures,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  owe  to  him  the  intro- 
duction of  the  silkworm^  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberrytree^ 
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and  the  fidnric  of  nlk,  imported  from  Chinai  and  that  by  his  ne- 
gotiatioDS  in  Abyssinia  and  in  Sogdiana,  he  attempted  to  open  a 
new  ronte  for  the  commerce  of  India,  and  to  render  his  sabjects 
independent  of  Peraa.  Jnstinian,  befieving  that  kings  are  more 
enlightened  in  matters  of  faith  than  the  common  run  of  men,  de- 
termined on  establishing  his  creed  thronghoot  the  empire.  He 
persecuted  all  who  differed  from  him,  and  thus  deprived  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  many  millions  of  citizens,  who  took  refuge 
with  his  enemies,  and  introduced  the  arts  of  Greece  amongst 
them.  His  reign  may  be  signalized  as  the  fatal  epoch  at  which 
several  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  antiquity  were  abolished. 
He  shut  the  schools  of  Athens,  (a«  n.  5£9,)  in  which  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  philosophers,  supported  by  a  public  stipend, 
had  taught  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Epicurus, 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  They  were,  it  is  true, 
still  attached  to  paganism,  and  even  to  the  arts  of  magic.  In 
541,  he  abolished  the  titular  consulate  of  Rome,  which  was  be- 
come an  office  of  ruinous  expense,  from  the  magnificence  of  the 
games  which  those  who  held  it  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
give  to  the  people*  These  pageants  frequently  cost  each  candi- 
date a  sum  of  80,000/.  sterling.  In  a  few  years  afterwards, 
(about  552,)  the  senate  of  Rome  also  ceased  to  exist  The  an- 
cient capital  of  the  world  was  taken  and  retaken  five  times 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  each  assault  being  marked  by  in- 
creased atrocity.  It  was  now  completely  ruined,  and  the  ancient 
senatorial  fiunilies  were  so  thinned  by  the  sword,  by  want,  and 
by  capital  punishments,  that  they  no  longer  attempted  to  support 
the  d^ity  of  their  ancient  name. 

The  brilliant  reign  of  Justinian  proves,  exen  more  clearly  than 
that  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  a  period  of  glory  is  seldom  one  of  hap- 
piness. Never  did  a  man  furnish  more  brilliant  pictures  to  his 
pAB^yrists,  who,  as  they  looked  but  on  one  side  of  things,  la- 
vished their  praises  on  his  extensive  conquests,  his  wise  laws,  his 
splendid  court,'  his  magnificent  edifices,  and  even  on  the  progress 
of  the  useful  arts.  Never  did  a  man  leave  a  more  grievous  re- 
verse to  be  described  by  the  historian,  nor  the  recollection  jof  ea- 
lamities  more  general,  or  more  destructive  of  the  human  race. 
Justinian  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  the  Vandals  and  of  the  Os^ 
trogothi;  but  both  these  nations  were  in  a  manner  annihilated  by 
tbiur  defeat:  and  before  he  recovered  a  province,  it  was  reduced 
to  a  desert  by  the  excesses  of  his  armies.    He  extended  the  li* 
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mits  of  his  empire;  but  he  was  unable  to  defend  the  tenitorj  he 
had  rec^ved  from  his  predecessors.  Every  one  of  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  aa  invasion  <tf  the  barba- 
rians; and  it  has  been  sud,  that  reckoning  tiiose  who  fell  by  the 
sword,  who  perished  from  want,  or  were  led  into  captivity,  each 
invasion  cost  200,000  subjects  to  tiie  empire.  Calamities,  which 
human  prudence  is  unable  to  resist,  seemed  to  combine  against 
the  Romans,  as  if  to  compel  them  to  expiate  their  ancient  glory. 
Their  cities  were  overwhelmed  by  earthquakes,  more  frequent 
than  at  any  other  period  of  history.  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of 
Asia,  was  entirely  destroyed,  on  the  20th  of  May,  526,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  were  assem- 
bled  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Ascension;  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  250,000  persons  were  crushed  by  the  fall  of  its  sumptuous 
edifices.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  scourge,  which  was  re- 
newed at  short  intervals  till  the  end  of  that  century.  The  plague 
was  brought  from  Pelusium,  in  Egypt,  in  542,  and  attacked  the 
Roman  world  with  such  fury,  that  it  did  not  finally  disappear  till 
594;  so  that  the  very  period  which  gave  birth  to  so  many  monu- 
ments of  greatness,  may  be  looked  back  upon  with  horror,  as 
that  of  the  widest  desolation  and  the  most  terrific  mortality. 

Justinian  was  bom  in  482  or  483,  near  Sophia,  in  modem 
Bulgaria,  or  ancient  Dardania.  Ke  came  of  a  family  of  common 
labourers.  His  uncle  Justin,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo,  rose  by  his  valour  alone  from 
rank  io  rank,  till  he  reached  the  highest  dignity  of  tiie  state.  He 
obtained  the  purple  on  the  10th  of  July,  518,  when  he  was  alrea- 
dy sixty-^ight  jears  of  age;  but  he  had  long  since  summoned  to 
his  counsels  his  nephew,  to  whom  he  intended  to  leave  his  inhe- 
ritance, and  whose  talents  and  activity  might  sustain  his  declining 
years.  Four  months  before  his  death,  on  the  first  of  April,  527, 
Justinian  was  allowed  to  share  the  imperial  dignity.  He  was 
then  forty-five  years  old:  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  policy 
of  his  uncle's  court;  but  though  the  nephew  of  a  successful  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  he  was  personally  unknown  to  the  army,  and 
unaccustomed  to  actual  warfare.  After  he  was  seated  upon  the 
throne,  his  advancing  years,  the  etiquette  of  the  court  of  By- 
zantium, and  the  fears  his  courtiers  expressed  for  his  safety, 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  army;  and  though  he  made  war  for 
thirty-eight  years,  he  never  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  sol- 
diers. 
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Justinian  was,  however,  extremely  ambitious  of  military  fame, 
even  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign.    The  situation  of  the 
empire,  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him,  and  the  menacing  at- 
titude of  the  barbarians  upon  all  his  frontiers,  made  it  his  duty 
to  adopt  the  most  expedidious  means  of  defence,  by  restoring  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  by  encouraging  a  warlike  spirit  among 
his  subjects,  and  especially  by  creating  an  active  militia  from 
among  the  population  of  his  vast  territories.    The  love  of  a  mi- 
litary glory  like  this  would  have  been  no  less  honourable  to  the 
sovereign  than  advantageous  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  but 
such  was  not  the  policy  Justinian  adopted.    Like  his  predeces- 
sors, he  strictly  forbade  his  citizens  to  carry  arms;  and  though 
some  few,  hoarded  in  private  families,  might  escape  the  vigilance 
of  domestic  inquisition,  every  kind  of  military  exercise  was  po- 
ntively  forbidden  the  people,  by  the  timidity  and  jealousy  of  the 
emperori  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  extent  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  dense  population  of  the  western  provinces,  levies  of 
men  were  rendered  almost  impossible.    The  great  generals  of 
Justinian  undertook  their  most  brilliant  expeditions  with  armies- 
of  no  more  than  20,000  men;  and  these  troops  consisted  chiefly 
of  enemies  to  the  empire  enlisted  under  its  standard.    The  ca-' 
valry  and  the  archers  of  Belisarius  were  composed  of  Scythians 
or  Massagetes,  and  of  Persians;  the  infantry  of  Heruli,  Vandals, 
Goths,  and  a  small  number  of  Thracians,  who  were  the  only  sub-e- 
jects of  the  empire  that  retained  the  slightest  military  ardour. 
The  citizens  and  peasants  were  not  only  incapable  of  fighting  for 
life  or  property  in  the  open  field;  they  dared  not  even  defend  ihtr 
ramparts  of  cities,  the  fortresses  which  the  emperor  had  construct-^ 
ed  for  them  on  all  the  frontiers,  nor  the  long  line  of  walls  which 
covered  theThracian  Chersonesus,  Thermopylse,  or  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.    The  Bulgarians,  who  appear  to  be  of  Slavonic  origin^ 
with  a  mixture  of  Tartar  blood,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  where  they  united  themselves  to  other  Slavonians^ 
who  had  always  dwelt  there,  and  who  had  bent,  like  a  reed,  be-^ 
neath  the  waves  of  the  inundation,  and  risen  again  when  it  had- 
passed  over  them.     These  unitled  tribes  at  length  became  suffix 
ciently  powerful  to  devastate  the  empire.    They  were  distin-- 
goished  neither  by  their  arms,  their  discipline,  nor  their  military 
virtues;  but  they  fearlessly  crossed-  the  Danube  every  year  to* 
make  prisoners  and  carry  off  booty;  they  frequently  advanced 
300  miles  into  the  country,  and  Justinian  looked  upon  it  as  a- 
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yictory,  when  he  succeeded  ia  obliging  them  to  retire  with  thdr 
plunder. 

Another  portion  of  the  empire  was  threatened  by  a  far  more 
formidable  enemy,  who  had  at  his  disposal  numerous  armies,  im- 
mense wealth,  and  almost  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  though  he 
made  war  with  the  atrocious  ferocity  of  a  barbarian.  The  great 
Chosroes  Nushirran,  king  of  Persia,  was  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, and  his  reign  was  even  longer  than  that  of  the  emperor. 
(a.  d.  531 — 579.)  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  hostilities  had 
broken  out  between  the  two  nations;  but  his  kingdom  was  en- 
feebled by  civil  wars,  and  by  the  inroads  of  the  White  Huns/  so 
that  its  need  of  a  peaceful  and  judicious  government  was  not 
less  urgent  than  that  of  the  empire.  In  531,  Chosroes  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Justinian,  which  both  mcmarchs  called  per- 
petual $  and  the  Greek  emperor,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  it 
to  strengtlien  his  frontiers  against  the  frequent  aggressions  of  his 
ancient  foes,  turned  his  arms  to  the  conquest  of  distant  provinces, 
which  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  defend. 

The  ambitious  views  of  Justinian  were  first  attracted  to  Afri- 
ca. Genseric  died  on  the  24th  of  January,  477,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty -seven  years  over  Carthage.  The  crown  of  the  Vandals 
had  passed  successively  to  Hunneric,  who  died  in  484,  to  Ghin- 
thamond  till  496,  and  to  Thrasamond  till  533:  these  three  mo- 
narchs  were  all  sons  of  Genseric,  and  all  zealous  enemies  of  the 
catholic  faith.  They  carried  on  the  most  cruel  persecutions  in 
the  name  of  the  Arian  faith:  they  are  accused  of  having  caused 
the  tongues  of  a  considerable  number  of  bishops  to  be  torn  up  by 
the  roots;  but  we  are  assured  by  eye-witnesses  (not  of  the  pu- 
nishment but  of  the  miracle)  that  these  prelates  continued  to 
preach  with  greater  eloquence  than  before,  without  suffering  the 
least  inconvenience.  In  533,  Hilderic,  the  grandson  of  Gense- 
ric, succeeded  his  uncle  Thrasamond;  he  recalled  the  exiled 
bishops,  and  during  seven  years  the  Roman  subjects  in  Africa, 
lived  under  a  more  paternal  rule.  The  Vandals,  however,  soon 
regretted  the  tyranny  which  they  were  accustomed  to  exercise 
over  the  nations  they  had  subdued.  They  accused  their  monarch 
of  indolence  and  effeminacy,  while  they  were  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  having  too  soon  yielded  to  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  those  sultry  regions;  the  wealth  they  had  acquired  by 
the  sabre  was  dissipated  without  restraint  and  without  shame; 
they  were  constantly  surrounded  by  slaves,  like  the  Mamelukes 
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of  our  own  times ;  and  though  their  amusemeiits  were  all  of  a 
martial  kind,  they  delighted  in  the  pomp  rather  than  in  the  fa- 
tigue of  warlike  exercise.  6elimer»  of  the  royal  blood  of  the 
Vandals,  imbittered  their  resentment;  he  headed  a  conspiracy 
against  Hilderic,  threw  that  prince  into  a  dungeon,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  throne. 

The  war  of  Africa  was  undertaken  by  Justinian  under  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  le^timate  succession  to  the  throne,  and  of 
delivering  HUderic  from  prison.  The  emperor  was  encouraged 
in  his  designs  by  tiie  state  of  anarchy  in  which  Africa  was 
|dunged.  A  lieutenant  of  Crelimer  had  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  Sardinia,  and  had  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king: 
on  the  other  hand,  an  African  .Roman  had  incited  his  country- 
men of  Tripoli,  in  the  name  of  the  Athanaman  creed,  and  had 
raised  the  banner  of  the  empire.  Justinian  was  encouraged  by 
the  prophecies  of  the  orthodox  bishops,  which  all  promised  him 
success;  and  by  putting  Belisarius  at  the  head  of  the  expedition^ 
he  adopted  the  means  most  likely  to  ensure  it. 

Belisarius,  who  was  bom  among  the  peasants  of  Thrace,  had 
begun  his  career  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Justin.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  Persian  war,  at  a  juncture 
of  considerable  difficulty;  after  a  defeat,  for  which  he  was  not  to 
blame,  he  displayed  more  ability  than  is  usually  shown  in  victory, 
and  saved  the  army  which  was  intrusted  to  him.  He  was  about 
the  same  age  as  the  emperor,  and  like  him  he  was  governed  by 
his  wife;  like  him,  he  was  faithful  to  one  who  was  destitute  both 
of  the  modesty  and  the  gentleness  of  her  sex.  Justinian,^  on  his 
accession,  hastened  to  share  the  honours  of  his  new  dignity  with 
Theodora,  the  daughter  of  a  charioteer  in  the  public  circus,  who 
had  united  the  infamy  of  a  vicious  life  to  the  degradation  of  her 
father^s  occupation,  until  the  emperor  raised  her  to  the  throne. 
Henceforward  her  manners  were  irreproachable;  her  advice  was 
frequently  courageous  and  energetic;  but  her  cruelty  and  her 
avarice  contributed  to  render  the  emperor  odious.  Antonina,  the 
wife  of  Belisarius,  was  also  the  daughter  of  a  public  charioteer; 
her  conduct  had  been  as  irregular  as  that  of  the  empress,  her 
character  was  equally  firm  and  audacious:  unlike  Theodora,  how- 
ever, she  did  not  conquer  her  early  propensities;  but,  thou^  a 
faithless  wife,  she  was  a  faithful  friend  to  her  husband.  Admit- 
ted to  the  confidence  of  the  empress,  she  led  the  way  to  Belisa- 
rius's  future  greatness,  she  defended  him  by  her  influence,  and 
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maintained  him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  spite  of  the  intrignes 
of  his  riyals. 

Not  more  than  10,000  foot  and  5,000  horse  were  embarked  at 
Constantinople  for  the  cotiquest  of  Africa,  under  the  command 
of  Belisarius,  in  the  month  of  June^  533.  The  fleet  which  con- 
vejed  this  armj  was  unable  to  make  the  whole  voyage  withont 
taking  in  provisions;  it  was  received  with  indiscreet  hospitalitj 
in  a  Sicilian  port,  then  dependent  on  the  Ostrogoths.  The  bar- 
baric kings  who  had  partitioned  out  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  would  have  done  well  to  recollect  that  their  cause  was  a 
common  one;  their  means  of  resistance  would  then  have  been 
far  superior  to  any  means  of  attack  possessed  by  the  Greeks:  pri- 
vate offences  and  family  quarrels  had,  however,  disturbed  their 
mutual  relations;  the  marriages  of  kings  with  the  daughters  of 
kings  began  to  exercise  their  fatal  influence,  by  embroiling  those 
they  were  intended  to  unite;  so  that  the  Ostn^ths,  the  Visi- 
goths, the  Franks,  and  the  Vandals,  blindly  rejoiced  in  each 
other's  disasters. 

Belisarius  landed  in  September,  533,  at  Caput  Vadae,  which  is 
about  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage.  The  Vandals  were  so 
little  prepared  for  this  invasion,  that  the  brother  of  Gelimer  wjs 
at  that  very  time  with  the  best  troops  of  the  army  in  Sardinia, 
where  he  was  endeavouring  to  quell  the  insurrection.  This  cir- 
cumstance induced  Gelimer  to  avoid  a  battle  for  some  days.  But 
while  he  was  thus  temporizing,  he  affonled  Belisarius  an  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  (the  Afri- 
cans, who  were  still  called  Romans,)  with  a  high  idea  of  the  dis- 
eipline  of  his  army,  of  the  liberal  protection  he  was  inclined  to 
afford  them,  and  of  the  mildness  of  his  own  character.  Belisa- 
rius founded  his  hopes  of  conquest  on  the  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple: he  displayed  such  a  paternal  benevolence  towards  these  pro- 
vincials, whom  he  came  to  protect  and  not  to  subdue;  he  so 
carefully  respected  their  rights,  and  so  scrupulously  spared  their 
property,  that  the  Africans,  who  had  long  been  oppressed,  humi- 
liated, and  robbed  by  their  barbarian  masters,  no  sooner  hailed 
Ae  Roman  eagles,  than  they  imagined  that  the  days  of  their 
greatest  prosperity  under  the  Antonines  were  returned.  Before 
the  arrival  of  Belisarius,  Gelimer  reigned  over  seven  or  eight 
millions  of  subjects,  in  a  country  which  had,  perhaps,  contained 
80,000,()00;  on  a  sudden  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  Van- 
dals in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  population*    The  historian  Proca- 
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pias,  who  seeks  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  the  conquered,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  conquest,  asserts  that  the  na- 
tion did  not  possess  fewer  than  160,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arm8$-*a  considerable  number  certainly,  and  one  which  supposes 
a  rapid  increase  since  the  former  conquest;  but  extremely  small, 
if  it  be  taken  to  denote  a  nation,  and  not  an  ariAy. 

Qelimer  attacked  Belisarius  with  all  the  troops  he  had  been 
able  to  muster,  on  the  14th  of  September,  at  about  ten  miles  from 
Carthage:  his  army  was  routed,  his  brother  and  his  nephew  were 
killed,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  deserts  of  Numi- 
dia,  after  having  caused  his  predecessor  Hilderic  to  be  murdered 
in  prison.  On  the  morrow  Belisarius  entered  Carthage,  and  that 
great  capital,  in  which  the  Romans  still  far  outnumbered  the  Van- 
dals, received  him  as  a  deliverer. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rapid  conquest  than  that  of  the  vast 
kingdom  of  the  Vandals;  never  did  the  disproportion  between 
die  number  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  more  clearly 
show  that  tyranny  is  the  worst  policy,  and  that  the  abuse  of  vic- 
tory by  those  who  govern  with  the  sword,  hollows  a  sepulchre  be- 
neath their  thrones.  In  the  beginning  of  September  Belisarius 
had  landed  in  Africa;  before  the  end  of  November  Gelimer  had  re- 
called his  second  brother  from  Sardinia,  collected  another  army, 
fought  and  lost  another  battle;  Africa  was  conquered,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Vandals  destroyed.  The  army  of  Belisarius 
would  have  required  much  more  time  merely  to  advance  along 
the  coast,  but  the  Roman  fleet  transported  to  Ceuta  the  tribunes 
of  the  soldiers. who  were  to  take  the  command  of  the  towns;  they 
were  every  where  received  with  acclamation;  every  where  the 
Vandals  were  intimidated,  submitted  without  resistance,  and 
disappeared.  Gelimer,  who  had  retired  into  a  distant  fortress  of 
Namidia  with  a  small  retinue,  capitulated  in  the  following  spring, 
and  the  terms  of  his  submission  were  most  honourably  observed 
by  Justinian.  Gelimer  received  ample  possessions  in  Galatia, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  grow  old  in  peace,  surrounded  by  his 
fiiends  and  kinsfolk.  The  observance  of  faith  plighted  t5  a  ri-. 
val  was  too  rare  a  virtue  in  those  times  for  us  to  pass  it  by  in  si- 
lence. The  bravest  of  the  Vandals  enlisted  in  the  troops  of  the 
empire,  and  served  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Belisarius. 
The  remainder  of  the  nation  was  involved  in  the  convulsions  of 
Africa  which  we  shall  shortiy  mention,  and  ere  long  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 
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Justtnian  demanded  trophies  from  his  generals,  but  he  grudged 
them  their  successes.  His  jealousy  at  the  rapid  victories  of  Be- 
lisarius  was  intense.  Before  the  <4ose  of  -that  same  autumn  of 
534  which  had  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom,  too  soon 
for  the  welfare  of  Africa,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  matchless  character  of  Belisarius,  the  virtues 
themselves  seemed  adapted  to  the  despotism  under  which  he 
served.  The  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  not  the  welfare  of  the 
empire,  was  the  sole  end  of  his  actions,  and  the  sole  standard  of 
what  he  judged  to  be  good  or  evil.  He  foresaw  that  his  recall 
would  be  the  ruin  of  Africa,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  obej  the 
mandate.  As  he  was  embarking  at  Carthage,  he  saw  the  flames 
which  were  already  lighted  by  the  insurgent  Moors  in  the  pro- 
vinces  which  he  had  reconquered,  and  he  predicted  that  his  work 
would  be  undone  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  accomplished;  but  the 
will  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  will  of  fate.  His 
prompt  obedience  allayed  the  jealousy  which  his  remarkable  suc- 
cess had  excited,  and  Justinian  allowed  him  the  honours  of  a  tri-r 
umph,  and  the  consulate  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  triumph  was 
the  first  which  Constantinople  had  ever  seen  conferred  upon  a 
subject 

The  conquest  of  Africa  was  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  Jus^* 
tinian  projected  that  of  Italy,  and  he  designed  to  subdue  the  Os- 
trogoths by  the  same  general  who  had  acquired  so  much  glory  in 
defeating  the  Vandals.  A  Roman  emperor  may  be  supposed  to 
have  thought  his  honour  uiterested  in  the  possession  of  Rome  and 
of  Italy,  but  the  West  had  no  reasons  for  wishing  him  success. 
The  Vandais  had  rendered  themselves  odious  by  their  cruelty, 
their  religious  persecutions,  and  their  piracies;  but  the  Goths  had 
better  claims  on  public  esteem:  they  were  the  wisest,  the  most 
temperate,  and  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Grermanic  tribes,  and 
they  gave  substantial  grounds  of  hope  t\  the  nations  which  they 
had  regenerated.  Their  glory  did  not  terminate  with  the  reign 
of  Theedoric,  but  to  the  very  close  of  the  strug^e  in  which  they 
perished  they  displayed  virtues  which  we  look  for  in  vun  amongst 
the  other  barbarians. 

We  have  seen  that  upon  the  death  of  the  g^t  Theodoric, 
(a.  d.  5£6,)  the  crown  of  Italy  descended  to  his  grandson  Atha- 
laric,  who  was  then  only  ten  years  old,  under  the  r^ncy  of  his 
mother  Amalasonta.  This  princess,  who  had  lost  her  husband 
before  her  father's  death,  attempted  to  procure  for  her  son,  ^ 
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onlj  hope  of  his  family  and  of  his  nation,  those  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education  which  she  had  herself  enjoyed.  But  Athalaric^ 
who  felt  the  irksomeness  o£  study  more  than  its  advantages, 
easily  found  young  courtiers  who  persuaded  him  that  the  protect- 
ing care  of  his  mother  was  degrading  to  him.  The  old  warriors 
pf  the  nation  had  not  lost  their  prejudices  against  Roman  in- 
struction, and  Reman  manners;  Athalaricwas  removed  from  his 
mother's  guardianship,  and,  before  he  was  sixteen,  drunkenness 
and  debauchery  brought  him  to  the  grave,  (a.  d.  534.)  Out  of 
respect  for  the  blood  of  Theodoric,  and  the  grief  of  Amalasonta, 
she  was  allowed  by  the  Goths  to  choose  the  future  partner  of  her 
tiirone  from  amongst  her  kindred.  She  accordingly  bestowed 
her  hand  on  Theodatus,  who,  like  herself,  preferred  studious 
fwrsuits  to  the  boisterous  revelry  of  the  Groths;  who  passed  for 
a  philosopher;  whom  she  believed  to  be  destitute  of  ambition, 
and  who  had,  indeed,  sworn  to  her  that,  grateful  for  so  signal  a 
favour,  he  would  respect  her  commands  and  allow  her  to  rule 
alone,  whilst  he  shared  her  throne  in  appearance.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  he  crowned,  than  he  caused  his  benefactress  to  be 
arrested,  (SOth  of  April,  535,)  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  an  island 
in  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  strangled  in 
her  bath.  Justinian  embraced  the  cause  of  Amalasonta,  as  he 
had  embraced  that  of  Hilderic,  to  avenge,  tboygh  not  to  protect 
her.  Belisarius  received  orders  to  prepare  for  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  but  the  army  with  which  he  was  intrusted  for  this  impor* 
tant  enterprise,  amounted  only  to  4500  barbarian  horsemen,  and 
SOOO  Isaurian  ibot-soldiers.  Belisarius  landed  in  Sicily  in  535, 
and  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Gothic  war  he  subdued  that 
island;  the  city  of  Palermo  alone  offered  him  some  resistance. 

In  the  following  year  Belisarius  transported  lus  army  to  Regr 
gio  in  Calabria,  marching  along  the  coast,  accompanied  by  his 
fleet,  till  he  arrived  at  Naples:  no  forces  were  sent  to  oppose  his 
progress;  he  was  assisted  by  the  same  favourable  circumstances 
as  in  Africa,  and  his  humanity  and  moderation  procured  for  him 
the  same  advantages  in  Italy  as  in  that  country.  On  a  sudden 
the  Goths  perceived,  with  consternation,  that  they  were  in  an 
isolated  position,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  which  invoked  theur 
enemies  as  its  liberators.  All  th^ir  plans  of  defence  were  con^ 
founded,  treason  began  to  show  itself  in  tiieir  ranks,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Theodatus,  to  whom  the  government  of  Calabria  had  been 
intrvsted,  paseed  over  to  the  standard  of  the  emperor.     Th^ 
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cowardice  of  their  king  was,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  tiie 
min  of  the  Goths.  Theodatus  had  shut  hiroself  up  in  Rome, 
whilst  Belisarius  besieged  Naples,  and  entered  it  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct.  The  nation  of  the  Goths,  whiph  still  reckoned  250,000 
.  warriors,  dispersed,  indeed,  from  the  Danube  and  the  Rhone  to 
the  extremities  of  Italy,  would  no  longer  submit  to  so  degrading 
a  yoke.  Yitiges,  a  brave  general,  who  had  been  ordered  to  se- 
cure the  approaches  to  Rome,  was  suddenly  proclaimed  king  by 
the  soldiers,  and  raised  upon  the  buckler^  whilst  Theodatus,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  this  revolt,  took  flight,  and  was  slain  by  the 
hand  of  a  private  enemy,  against  whom  he  did  not  even  attempt 
to  defend  himself.  (August,  536.) 

After  the  election  of  Yitiges,  the  war  of  the  Ostrogoths  assumed 
a  new  character.  The  struct  e  was  no  longer  one  of  cowardice 
and  improvidence  with  talent;  it  lay  between  two  great  men,  both 
of  them  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  both  equally  worthy  of  the 
love  and  of  the  confidence  of  their  respective  nations;  both  con- 
tending against  insurmountable  difficulties.  Belisarius  was,  as 
he  had  been  in  Africa,  just,  humane,  generous,  and  brave:  he 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Italians;  but  his  court  kept  him  without 
money,  and  almost  without  an  army.  The  hard  law  of  necessi- 
ty, the  orders  he  received  from  Constantinople,  and  the  rapacious 
colleagues  who  were  sent  out  to  him,  compelled  him  to  sustain 
the  war  by  plunder,  and  to  strip  those  whom  he  would  have  wil- 
lingly protected.  Yitiges  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and 
martial  people;  but  his  kingdom  was  disorganized,  time  was  need- 
ed to  collect  his  scattered  battalions,  and  to  revive  the  confidence 
of  his  soldiers,  who  believed  that  they  were  surrounded  by  trai- 
tors. He  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  Rome,  (which  Belisa- 
rius occupied  on  the  lOth  of  December,  536,)  and  even  to  quit 
the  lower  part  of  Italy,  and  fall  back  upon  Ravenna,  in  order  to 
restore  the  discipline  of  his  army.  As  soon  as  he  had  organized 
his  forces,  he  retur(ied,  in  the  month  of  March  following,  to  be- 
siege Belisarius  in  the  ancient  capital  which  he  had  ceded  to  him. 

Our  prescribed  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  military  operations  even  of  the  greatest  general.  A 
Buccinct  abridgment,  like  the  present,  does  not  profess  to  aflford 
any  instruction  in  the  art  of  war.  We  merely  design  to  present, 
in  one  picture,  the  fM  of  the  ancient  empire,  and  {he  dispersid 
of  those  elements  out  of  which  the  modern  world  was  to  arise, 
referring  to  other  works  for  details.    Nor  would  it  be  without  re- 
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pognance  that  we  should  dwell  upon  the  suferings  of  humanify, 
or  the'UDparalleled  calamities  which  were  caused  by  two  virtuous 
chiefs.  The  spectacle  of  the  excesses  of  tjraonj  is  far  less  pain- 
fol,  for  then  our  indignation  relieves  our  sympathy.  In  record- 
ing the  crimes  pf  the  sons  of  Clovis,  the  horror  these  monsters 
inspire,  leaves  no  room  for  pity.  But  when  Yitiges  besieged  Be- 
lisarius  in  Rome  during  a  whole  year,  two  heroes  sacrificed  two 
nations  to  their  animosity.  Belisarius  kept  up  the  courage  of  his 
feeble  garrison  by  his  intrepidify,  his  patience^  and  his  perseve- 
rance, whilst  the  entire  population  of  Rome  was  perishing  by  fa- 
mine: Yitiges,  equally  inflexible,  led  back  the  battalions  of  his 
Goths  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  until  the  assailants  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  the  sword,  or  by  pestilential  diseases.  His  courage 
and  his  ability  shone  conspicuously  in  this  deadly  war:  if  he  had 
succeeded,  the  independence  of  his  nation  was  secured^  but  it 
perished  in  these  fatal  conflicts. 

Justinian  had  desired  that  Italy  should  again  be  classed  amongst 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  his  vanity  was  satisfied 
by  the  mere  possession  of  the  soil  on  which  the  Romans  had  raised 
their  power;  and  he  purchased  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  made 
it  glorious  or  valuable.  Rome  was  defended,  but  during  the  long 
famine  to  which  it  was  reduced  it  lost  almost  all  its  inhabitants.. 
The  Goths  were  conquered;  but  they  were  destroyed,  not  sub- 
dued, and  the  void  they  left  in  the  energetic  and  warlike  poptt' 
lation  of  Italy  was  never  repaired.  The  Italians  were  delivered 
from  a  yoke  which  they  thought  debasing,  but  they  fell  under  one 
a  thousand  times  worse.  The  long  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
the  pressure  of  want,  d\fi  violence  to  the  natural  moderation  of 
Belisarius,  and,  moreover,  gave  him  time  to  receive  direct 
orders  from  Justinian,  instead  of  following  his  own  impulses. 

The  extortions  practised  on  tl^e  Roman  subjects  were  rigorous 
in  the  extreme,  and  that  population,  which  had  repaired  its  losses 
during  the  protecting  reign  of  Theodoric,  was  swept  off  by  famine^ 
pestilence,  and  the  avenging  sword  of  the  Goths:  the  glorious 
monuments  of  Italy,— the  very  stones,— were  not  exempt  from 
destruction.  The  master-works  of  art  were  used  as  military  en- 
gines, and  the  statues  which  adorned  the  mole  of  Adrian  were 
hurled  down  upon  the  besiegers.  In  his  utmost  need,  Yitiges  had 
demanded  the  succour  of  the  Franks,  and  a  dreadful  invasion  of 
that  barbarian  people,  which  was  marked  by  the  destruction  of 
Milan  and  Genoa,  (a.  n.  538,  539,)  taught  the  Golhs,  that  these 
fierce  warriors^  thirsting  for  booty  and  for  blood,  did  not  even 
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care  to  distingaish'  their  allies  from  their  enemies.  On  the  same 
day  they  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  the  Goths,  and  the  army  of 
the  Greeks,  which  had  both  reckoned  upon  their  asastance;  at 
length  they  almost  all  perished  from  want  in  the  Cisalpine  coun- 
try, which  they  had  devastated;  and  when  soldiers  like  these  perish 
from  hunger,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  nothing  remains  either  to  the 
peasant  or  to  the  citizen,  which  their  oppressors  can  pillage  or  de- 
stroy. 

In  March,  538,  when  the  Goths  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Rome,  Belisarius  profited  by  their  discouragement,  their  suf- 
ferings, and  their  faults;  he  laid  siege  in  his  turn  to  Ravenna,  and 
forced  Yitiges  to  give  up  that  town,  and  to  surrender  himself 
prisoner.  (December,  539.)  Vitiges  was  as  deeply  indebted  to 
the  generosity  of  Justinian,  as  Gelimer  had  been;  he  passed  his 
days  in  affluence  at  Constantiuople:  Belisarius  was  at  the  same 
time  recalled  from  Italy. 

Justinian  hastened  to  recall  his  general  after  each  victory,  and 
Belisarius  was  not  less  prompt  in  his  obedience;  but  every  time 
he  quitted  the  command,  the  provinces  he  abandoned  were  ex- 
posed to  the  most  dreadful  calamities;  and  the  whole  empire  had 
ample  reason  to  regret  that  the  fate  of  several  millions  of  men  de- 
pended on  the  caprioes  of  a  court,  on  the  mistrust  or  the  envy  of 
a  haughty  woman,  or  of  a  jealous  despot  Five  years  before,  at 
the  very  time  when  Belisarius  was  leaving  Africa,  in  obedience 
to  (he  orders  of  Justinian,  a  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  Moors, 
and  the  hero,  who  was  submissively  leaving  those  shores  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  could  see  from  his  vessel  the  fires  which  were 
kindled  over  the  country  by  the  very  enemy  from  whose  attacks 
he  had  hitherto  protected  it.  The  ministers  of  Justinian  seemed 
studiously  to  increase,  by  their  vexatious  enactments,  the  resent* 
ment  of  the  armed  population  of  Africa,  the  weakness  and  the 
d^;radation  of  the  unarmed.  The  wandering  Moor,  whose  ha- 
bits were,  even  in  that  age,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Bedouin  Arab, 
endeavoured  to  destroy  all  cultivation,  all  permanent  dwellings, 
and  industrious  arts,  and  drove  civilization  back  to  the-sea-coast: 
there  it  was  restricted  to  the  maritime  towns  and  their  narrow 
suburbs;  so  tliat  during  the  remainder  of  Justinian's  rdgn  it  was 
estimated  that  tlie  province  of  Africa  barely  equalled  one-tlurd 
of  the  province  of  Italy. 

The  retirement  of  Belisarius  after  the  capture  of  Vitiges  was 
followed  by  similar  calamities;  Pavia  was  the  only  town  of  impor- 
tance which  still  resisted  the  Roman  yoke.    It.was  defended  by 
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a  tfaeosand  Goths,  who  proclained  their  chief  Hildebald  king:  he» 
as  well  as  his  successor  Eiaric,  was  assassinated  witMn  the  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Totila,  a  young  kinsman  of  Yitiges,  whose 
excellent  alnlities  were  only  equalled  by  his  brarery  and  his  hu- 
manity.   This  new  king  repaired  the  dilapidated  fortunes  of  the 
Goths  by  his  remarkable  virtuea  as  much  as  by  hb  Tictories:  he 
recalled  to  the  army  the  sons  of  those  who  had  already  iUlen  in 
its  ranks:  he  harassed,  attacked,  and  routed  successively  deren 
generals,  to  whom  Justinian  had  intrasted  the  defence  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  of  Italy:  he  crossed  the  whole  peninsula^  from 
Verona  to  Naples,  in  order  to  collect  the  scattered  warrioni  of  his 
nation,  who  had  been  obliged  to  submit  in  every  province,  and  in 
the  course  of  three  years  (a.  d.  541-^44,)  the  kingdom  of  the  Os- 
tn^ths  became,  under  his  command,  as  extensive,  if  not  as  pow- 
erful, as  it  was  when  the  war  began*  Justinian  occasionally  sent 
re-enforcements  to  his  generals  in  Italy*  but  these  scanty  supplies 
served  only  to  |Hrolong  a  contest  which  they  could  not  hope  to  ter- 
miaate.    The  arrival  of  800  men  from  Constantinople  was  looked 
upon  as  an  event;  and  such  was  the  universal  desolation  of  Italy, 
that  bands  of  one  or  two  hundred  soldiers  crossed  its  whole  ex- 
tent without  meeting  any  sufficient  obstacle  to  their  progress. 
In  544,  Justinian  sent  back  Belisarius,  but  «iti»out  an  army;  so 
that  for  four  years  tins  hero  was  compdled  to  struggle  witii  his 
adversary,  moro  like  a  captain  of  banditti  than  a  disti^goished 
general;  the  extent  rfthe  havoc  was  diqiroportioned  to  their  scan- 
ty  resources^  and  a  handful  of  s(ddiers  on  dtiMT  side  burnt  and  de» 
stroyed  what  they  were  unable  to  defend* 

Totila  besieged  Rome  for  a  long  time^  and  obtained  posaesnom 
of  it  on  the  17th  of  Decemlier,  546;  he  determined  to  destroy  a 
dty  which  had  displayed  such  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Goths| 
he  razed  the  walls,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  to  sedL  a  rofoge  in 
the  Campania.    For  forty  days  the  ancient  ci^tal  of  the  world 
remained  deserted  •   Belisarius  took  advantage  of  this  occurraice 
to  re-enter  it,  and  fortify  himself  in  it  once  more;  but  he  was 
spin  obliged  to  quit  it.    Justinian,  in  leaving  this  great  man  to 
contend,  almost  without  m<mey  and  without  troops,  against  an 
enemy  ininitely  superior  to  him  in  strengdi,  seemed  to  be  la- 
bouring to  destroy  a  reputation  of  which  he  was  jealous.    When 
he  recalled  Belisarins  for  the  second  time,  Italy  was  ravaged  for 
four  years  by  the  coBflicting  fury  of  civil  and  foreign  war;  the 
Flunks  and  Giermans  made  another  incursion  without  the  autho- 
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rity  of  their  goTernment,  without  leaders,  and  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  plundering  on  a  large  scale.  At  length,  in  552,  JastiiiiaiK 
formed  an  army  of  30,000  men;  he  appointed  a  man  to  conmand 
it,  in  whom  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  the  talents  or  the  charac-* 
ter  of  a  hero;  but  the  eunnch  Narses,  who  had  passed  his  yonth 
in  directing  the  tasks  of  the  women  in  the  palace,  and  had  gained 
experience  in  various  embassies  in  his  later  years,  fully  justified 
the  choice  of  Justinian,  when  placed  at  the  head  of  the  iftmy. 
In  the  month  of  July,  55St^  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Goths,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  when  Totila  was  slain:  in 
the  month  of  March,  553,  he  won  another  battle  near  Naples, 
in  which  Teia,  who  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  Totila,  was  also 
killed:  and  thus  was  accomplished  Ae  overthrow  of  the  monar- 
chy of  the  Ostrogoths,  the  almost  total  destruction  of  that  nation* 
and  the  submission  to  the  emperor  of  the  sad  deserts  of  that 
Italy,  in  which  all  that  was  most  delicious  and  mi^iftcent  in  the 
world  had  so  long  been  accumulated. 

After  the  victories  of  Narses,  Italy  was  governed,  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  by  exarchs^  who  resided  at 
Ravenna,  though,  indeed,  the  government  of  the  country  scarce- 
ly remained  sixteen  years  under  the  control  of  the  empire  of  the 
East:  the  fortified  tswn  of  Ravenna,  however,  and  the  Pentapo- 
lis,  which  is  now  called  La  Romagna,  not  in  memory  of  Rome# 
but  of  the  Greeks  who  affected  to  caU  themselves  Romans,  long^ 
formed  part  of  its  possessions.  La  Romagna  and  some  ottier 
smaller  provinces  continued  for  two  centuries,  that  is,  until  75SI, 
to  be  governed  by  the  exarch  of  Italy;  another  exarch  governed 
Africa,  and  resided  at  Carthage.  Justinian  had  even  extended 
his  conquests  to  some  cities  in  Spain,  and  had  contributed  to 
to  keep  alive  anarchy  in  that  great  pewnsula;  but  as  the  Roman 
province  which  he  had  recovered  was  not  sufficiently  important 
to  deserve  a  third  exarch,  Greek  dukes  were  appointed  to  suck 
of  the  Spanish  towns  as  opened  their  gates  to  the  generals  of 
Itotinian,  and  of  his  successors,  firom  550  to  6S0. 

The  wars  which  Justinian  carried  on  in  the  Bast  against  Ches- 
roes  occasioned  as  much  misery  as  his  expeditioii  in  th^  Went. 
Syria  was  entirely  occupied,  and  the  frontieni  of  Armenia  weie 
devastated  by  the  Persians,  whilst  Colchis  was  disputed  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy,  for  sixteen  years,  by  the  two  empires,  (▲•  d. 
540—556.)  After  a  prodigious  waste  of  human  life,  the  finmtiere 
«f  the  Romans  and  the  Persians  remained  much  the  same  as  they 
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were  before  the  war:  as  Ihoae  countries  have  remained  in  a  bar* 
faanwia  state  ever  since,  thej  the  less  nerit  our  notice. 

Justinian  was  nearly  eigh^  years  of  age,  when  be  was  obliged 
to  have  recoarse  fiir  the  last  time  to  the  valour  and  ability  of  his 
general,  who  was  not  less  aged  than  himself,  in  order  to  repel  an 
invasion  of  the  Bulgarians,  who,  in  559,  advanced  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.  The  venerable  BelisMrius  was  looked  upon 
as  the  only  safeguard  of  the  empire;  he  with  difficulty  collected 
500  of  those  soldiers,  who,  in  happier  years,  had  shared  his  toils; 
to  these  was  added  a  timorous  troop  of  peasants  and  recraits, 
who  refiised  to  fight  He  succeeded,  however,  in  repulsing  the 
Bulgarians;  but  this  success,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
excited  the  jealousy  and  the  fears  of  Justinian,  who  had  invaria- 
bly punished  his  general  for  the  victories  he  gained.  In  540,  he 
had  been  condemned  to  a  fine  amounting  to  £190,000  sterling: 
in  565  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  was  discovered,  Belisa- 
rins  was  implicated  in  it;  and  whilst  his  pretended  accomplices 
were  executed,  Justinian  affected  to  pardon  his  old  servant;  but 
he  caused  bis  eyes  to  be  torn  out,  and  confiscated  bis  whole  for- 
inne*  This  account  is  adopted  by  the  young  and  learned  \na* 
grapher  of  Belisarius,  lord  Mahon,  though  it  only  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  historians  of  tlie  elevenl^  and  twelfth  centuries. 
The  general  who  had  conquered  two  kingdoms  was  to  be  seen, 
blind,  and  led  by  a  child,  holding  out  a  wooden  cup  before  the 
taarent  of  LaUros  to  crave  the  pittance  of  an  obolus.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  tluit  the  disapprobation  of  the  people  caused  Jus- 
tinian to  repent  his  severity,  and  Belisarius  was  restored  to  his 
palace,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  of  March,  565:  Justinian  also 
expired  on  the  14tfa  of  September,  in  the  same  year. 

1*he  glory  which  Justinian  derives  from  the  collection  and 
publication  of  tiie  ancient  Roman  laws,  is  more  solid  and  more 
durable  than  that  of  his  conqueata.  The  Pandects  and  the  Code, 
which  were  arranged  and  promulgated  by  his  authiority,  contain 
the  immense  store  of  die  wisdom  of  preceding  ages;  and  we 
cannot  but  be  aslsnished  at  finding  so  much  respect  for  law  in 
the  character  of  a  despot;  so  mach  virtue  in  so  corrupt  an  age; 
se  deep  a  reverence  fi>r  antiquity,  at  a  time  when  every  institu- 
tion was  overthrown;  and,  lastly,  a  system  of  legislation  entii^ly 
Latin,  published  by  a  Greek  in  the  midst  of  Cheeks.  For,  al- 
though Justinian  sometimes  substituted  the  stamp  oi  servility  for 
the  noUe  and  primitive  character  of  the  ancient  lawj  though  he 
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occanmudly  deranged  a  ejatem  which  had  been  alowl j  matured 
by  the  juriata,  to  aaliafy  the  whim  of  the  moment,  or.hia  own 
peraonal  intereat,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  he  aanc- 
tioned  b  a  T^liiable  monumoit  of  jnatice  and  of  reason,  of  which 
he  waa»  thougH  not  the  author,  the  preaenrer. 

That  absolute  government  which  had  comipted  every  Roman 
virtne,  did  not,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  even  give  internal  peace 
tp  die  people  in  exchange  for  their  lost  liberty.  Despotism  may 
render  civil  war  and  popular  commotions  dishonouraUe,  but  it 
cannot  suppress  them.  There  was  no  longer  sufficient  virtue  in 
Constantinople  to  induce  a  man  to  expose  his  life  in  the  defence 
of  his  civil  rights,  for  the  honour  of  hb  country,  or  for  the  laws 
which  he  r^arded  as  sacred;  but  battles  were  fought  for  the 
charioteers  of  the  circus.  Chariot-racing,  which  had  been  a  &- 
vourite  amusement  of  the  Romans,  was  introduced  into  Constan- 
tinople, and  afterwards  into  all  the  great  towns  of  die  empire; 
the  prizes  were  contended  for  by  charioteers  dressed  either  in  a 
blue  or  a  green  uniform:  the  entire  population  was  divided  into 
two  parties  distinguished  by  these  colours.  Two  hostile  factions 
broke  out  throughout  the  empire^  religion,  politics,  morality,  li<^ 
berty,  and  all  the  lofty  sentiments  of  human  nature,  had  no  part 
in  their  animosity;  but  the  Greens  and  the  Blues,  who  were  only 
contending  for  the  prizes  of  the  circus,  could  not  be  satbfied 
without  shedding  each  other's  blood.  Justinian  himself,  worked 
upon  by  an  ancient  enmity  of  Theodora,  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  Blues,  and,  during  his  reign,  the  Greens  could  never  obtain 
justice.  The  judges,  who  were  to  pass  sentence  on  the  property^ 
the  good  name,  or  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  examined  less  into 
their  conduct  and  thrir  rights  than  into  the  cdour  of  their  party. 
On  several  occasions,  private  violence  assumed  the  character  of 
open  sediti<m$  but  in  532,  during  the  moat  terrible  of  these  re* 
volts,  which  is  called  iVtJta,  or  victory,  from  the  cry  which  was 
adopted,  the  capital  remained  for  five  days  in  the  power  of  jm 
infuriated  mob:  the  cathedral,  several  churches,  baths,  theatres^ 
palaces,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  town,  was  reduced  to  ashes» 
Justinian,  who  was  on  the  point  of  taking  flight,  was  only  main« 
tained  upon  the  throne  by  the  firmness  of  hb  wife  Theodora* 
Torrents  of  blood  were  shed  by  men  who  were  too  cowardly  to 
defend  their  country  against  barbarbns,  or  their  rights  against 
internal  oppressipn. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Succenon  of  Greek  Emperors.— Narsea,  Exarch  of  Italy.— .The  Geoidje 
and  the  Lombarda,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.— Romwitic  Story 
of  Mbwu  King  of  the  Lombards;  his  Conquest  of  the  Gepidae*  his  In- 
vasion of  Italy.— Re^stance  of  the  maritime  Cities  of  Italyf  their  inter- 
nal Government— Maritime  Cities  of  Spain,  Aftioa,  and  lUvricum.— 
Gfowth  of  municipal  Liberties.- Independence  of  the  Lombju^;  thiw 
thnty  Dukes  in  Italy.— The  four  Fnuikic  Kings,  Sons  of  Chlothaire.— 
Growth  of  a  territorial  Aristocracy.- The  Mord  Dom,  or  supreme  Judge 
of  the  Phuakfc^The  four  Kingdoms  of  Getroany.— Gontian,  sumamed 
"The  Good."— Chilperic,  the  Nero  of  Knmce.— R^egunde.— Brune- 
childe.— Efforts  of  Gontran  to  keep  down  the  Nobles.— Scene  in  the  Na. 
tioiial  Assembly  of  the  Frai&s,  fioro  Gregoiy  of  Tours.— Childebert  II.1 
his  Ferocity.- Energy,  Talents,  and  Cruelly  of  Brunechilde.— Her  Sue-  - 
cesses. — Her  Defeat  and  miserable  Death.— ▲.  s.  561 — 613. 

At  the  time  when  the  empire  of  the  West  was  overthrown, 
when  each  of  its  provinces  was  occupied  by  a  diflferent  people, 
and  when  as  many  kingdoms  were  founded  as  there  were  daring 
chiefs  at  the  head  of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  the  world  presented 
a  scene  of  such  complex  and  conflicting  interests,  thai  it  seemed 
a  very  difficult  task  to  follow  the  general  progress  of  events. 
This  difficulty  has,  however,  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  From  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  interest 
of  European  history  lies  almost  entirely  between  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  which,  although  it  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  title  of  empire,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
of  western  Europe.  This  exclunve  interest,  this  almost  univer- 
sal monarchy  of  the  Franks  in  the  West,  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  the  civil  wars  be- 
tireen  his  children  in  840. 

During  these  three  centuries,  the  history  of  the  Latin  world  is 
frequently  obscure,  generally  barbarous,  and  always  incomplete^ 
bat  it  is  constantly  connected  with  the  progressive  revolutions  of 
that  great  people  which  will  be  the  principal  object  of  our  obser- 
vations. During  the  same  period  the  history  of  the  East  became 
extremely  complicated;  the  sceptre  of  Justinian  passed  succes- 
sively to  his  nephew,  Justin  the  younger,  (a.  d.  565 — 574;)  from 
him  to  Tiberius  IL,  (574—58^;)  to  Maurice,  (582—602;)  to 
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Phocas,  (60a— 610$)  and  to  HeracUus,  (610—642.)  Three  of 
these  princes^  Tiberius,  Maarice,  and  Heraclius,  were  distin- 
guished bj  their  virtues:  and  the  claim  of  this  period  to  the  epi- 
tiiet  of  glorious,  is,  at  least,  equal  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian. It  would  probably  be  esteemed  so,  if  the  events  were  bet- 
ter known;  but,  in  monarchies,  the  interest  excited  bj  public 
concerns  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  many  men  of  distin- 
guished talents  to  devote  themselves  to  ^e  severe  labours  of  the 
historian.  Annals  are  seldom  continued  from  the  z^  of  thdr 
authors  alone:  the  vanity  of  the  monarch  may,  indeed,  lead  him 
to  appoint  an  historiographer,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  forbids  the 
salaried  historian  to  tell  the  truth.  Events  are  then  only  record- 
ed in  panegyrics,  which  inspire  no  confidence,  or  in  dry  and  in- 
npid  chronicles,  which  excite  no  interest  The  good  fortune  by 
which  the  reign  of  Justinian  possessed  a  great  historian  vras  rare 
indeed  in  the  history  of  Byzantium.     "^ 

«  This  same  period  answers  to  that  of  the  birth  and  education  of 
a  man,  who  was  destined  in  his  maturer  years  to  change  the  face 
of  the  world.  Justinian  died  in  565,  ami  Mohammed  was  bom 
in  569;  yet,  until  his  flight  to  Medina,  in  622,  the  remainder  of 
ihe  world,  and  even  Arabia  itself,  was  almost  unconscious  oi  his 
existence;  and  as  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life,  (a.  d.  622 — 652,) 
after  he  had  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  were  devoted  to  the 
conquest  of  that  great  peninsula,  the  empire  only  learned  the 
mighty  revolution  which  had  taken  place,  when  (a.  d.  628 — 632) 
it  was  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  meet  the  Musulmanns  in 
the  field. 

Before  we  enga^B  in  the  history  of  the  founder  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, we  shall,  in  another  chapter,  survey  the  state  of  the  East, 
and  the  conquests  and  defeats  of  Chosroes  II.,  whose  memorable 
reign  cast  a  lustre,  which  was  but  the  harUuger  of  its  &lly  over 
the  monarchy  of  the  Sassanian  Persians.  Our  present  object  has 
been  simply  to  recall  the  concordance  of  events  in  the  differe^ 
parts  of  the  world,  before  we  return  to  the  history  of  the  West. 

That  country,  which  had  so  long  been  looked  upon  as  the 
queen  of  the  earth,-— that  Italy,  which  had  been  ruined  and  de- 
solated by  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  Ostrogoths,  soon  underwent  another  revolution. 
The  eunuch  Narses,  who  had  conquered,  was  appointed  to  go- 
vern it;  in  his  extreme  old  age  he  administered  for  fifteen  years 
(a.  p.  553 — 568)  the  affiurs  of  a  country,  which,  peiiuips,  stood 


in  need  of  a  jminger  and  more  actire  ruler.  This  extraordinaij 
man,  who  is  said  to  hare  attained  the  age  of  mnety-fiye,  had 
cafablished  himself  at  Ravenna,  whence  he  once  more  imposed 
the  laws  of  the  empire  on  the  Italians;  laws  of  which  they  knew 
little,  except  the  grievoas  imposts  heaped  upon  them  in  their 
name.  Narses  was  the  avaricious  servant  of  an  avaricious  mas- 
ter; he  was  accused  of  amassing  excessive  wealth  by  draining 
the  people,  who  enjoyed  no  advantages  which  might  compensate 
for  the  costliness  of  their  government.  The  fugitives  who  had 
been  dispersed  by  the  Greek  and  Grodiic  armies,  gradually  con- 
gregated in  the  towns;  Milan  arose  firom  its  ruins,  and  the  other 
cities  recovered  a  part  of  their  population;  but  the  country  was 
entirely  deserted,  and  the  crops  which  sustained  the  remnant  of 
the  Itidians  were,  probably,  raised  by  the  hands  of  citizens: 
no  one  dared  to  inhabit  the  rural  districts^  at  a  time  when  public 
force  was  extinct,  and  no  protection  was  ensured  to  the  agricul- 
turist. The  events  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Narses,  showed  that  there  was  no  army  in  Italy;  al- 
though barbarous  and  hostile  nations,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  roads  throu^out  the  country,  were  besieging  its  approaches. 

Narses  was  driven  from  his  post  in  the  most  insulting  manner 
by  the  empress  Sophia,  wife  of  Justin  II.,  who  sent  him  a  distaff^ 
and  told  him  that  be  ought  to  resume  those  feminine  occupations 
fer  which  he  was  fttted.  He  has  been  accused  of  having  sum^ 
mon^  the  barbarians  to  assist  him  in  avenging  himself,  but  it  Is 
certain  that  such  an  invitation  was  unnecessary. 

In  that  district,  which  had  once  been  Roman,  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  the  Gepidae,  of  Gothic,  and 
the  Lombards,  of  Vandal  race,  had  taken  up  f^eir  abode:  both 
of  these  tribes  were  said  to  surpass  in  ferocity  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding enemies  of  the  empire  f  both  of  them  had  accepted  the 
alliance  of  the  Greeks  for  the  sake  of  tribute,  disguised  under 
tl|e  name  of  pension.  The  Gepidse  were  to  guard  the  entrance 
to  Italy:  the  Lombards  had  contributed  to  the  conquest  of  that 
country,  by  the  valiant  auxiliaries  they  had  furnished  to  NarseSb 
The  most  virulent  animosity  divided  these  two  nations,  which 
had  been  kept  alive  by  the  romantic,  and,  perhaps,  fabulous  ad- 
ventures related  of  their  kings.  The  historians  of  a  barbarous 
people  are  always  unacquainted  with,  or  indifferent  to,  the  do- 
mestic events  of  their  country :  kings,  alone,  appear  upon  the 
scenes  th^  adventures  take  the  place  of  national  explmts;  and 
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even  the  fictions  of  which  they  are  the  heroes,  merit  some  atleii- 
tion,  as  they  show  us  the  bent  of  the  pepalar  ima^nation* 

Alboin,  the  young  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Lombards,  had 
already  displayed  his  valour  in  an  expedition  apunst  t^  Gepidas, 
and  had  slain  with  his  own  hand  the  son  of  their  king;  neverthe- 
less, his  father  would  not  consent  to  admit  him  to  hb  table  until 
he  had  received  his  arms  from  the  hands  of  some  foreign  sove- 
reign. Such  was  the  invariable  custom  of  their  nation,  afttt-- 
wards  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  chivalry,  and  called  the 
arming  of  a  knight  This  custom  is  attested  by  Paul  Wame- 
frid,  a  Lombard  historian,  contemporary  with  Charl«nagne. 
Alboin,  with  forty  of  his  bravest  companions,  did  not  hesitate  to 
ask  his  knightly  arms  at  the  hands  of  Thurisund,  king  of  the 
Gepidse,  and  father  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  .slain.  The  du- 
ties of  hos|Htality  were  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  king 
than  those  of  vengeance,  and  the  prince  was  received  at  the  ta- 
ble of  the  monarch  of  the  Oepidaej  he  was  arrayed  in  new  ar- 
mour, and  protected  amid  the  disorder  of  a  banquet,  at  which 
Cunimund,  another  son  of  Thurisund,  attempted  to  avenge  his 
brother.  This  warlike  hospitality,  with  which  so  many  vindic- 
tive and  hostile  feelings  were  mingled,  gave  Alboin  an  opportu- 
nity of  inflicting  a  fresh  outrage  on  the  royal  house  of  the  Ge- 
pidas:  he  carried  off  Rosamunde,  the  daughter  of  Cunimund, 
but  he  was  overtaken  before  he  could  escape;  the  princess  was 
taken  from  him,  his  offer  of  marriage  rejected,  and  the  two  kmgs, 
as  well  as  the  two  nations,  excited  by  mutual  agp-esnons,  mutu- 
ally determined  on  each  other's  destruction.  Thdr  hostility 
broke  out  when  Alboin  and  Cunimund  had  both  succeeded  to 
their  aged  parents.  The  LombaixL  king,  perceiving  that  he  was 
the  weaker,  sought  for  foreign  assistance:  he  enlisted  the  Saxons 
under  his  standard,  and  he  more  especially  strengthened  his 
forces  by  an  alliance  with  the  khan  of  the  Avars,  a  nomadic  peo- 
ple, which  had  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  and 
had  crossed  all  the  Slavonian  and  Sarmatian  deserts,  in  its  flight 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Turks.  The  Avars  had  threatened 
the  frontiers  of  the  Greeks,  invaded  the  territory  of  several  Ger- 
man nations  subject  to  the  Franks,  and  had  afterwards  roamed 
over  the  north  of  Europe  with  their  flocks,  sedting  to  possesa 
themselves  of  some  territory  by  the  sword.  Alb(Hn  united  his 
desire  of  vengeance  on  the  Gepidas,  to  a  design  which  he  che- 
rished of  conquering  Italy  and  establishing  his  people  in  that 
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coantrj.  The  valley  of  the  Danube  had  been  so  cruelly  devas- 
tated by  successive  barbarous  hordes,  that  every  trace  of  its  an* 
cient  civilization  was  effaced.  Its  rich  pastures  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  a  pastoral  people;  but  the  Germans  were  unwilling 
to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  mechanical  or  agricultural  arts» 
thmigh  they  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  enjoyments  they  pro- 
cure: they  accordingly  wished  to  subdue  a  country  in  which  the 
conquered  people  should  work  for  them,  and  they  concluded  a 
singular  treaty  with  the  Avars,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
they  should  attack  the  Gepidae,  destroy  their  monarchy,  and  di* 
vide  their  spoils  in  common;  but  that,  after  this  conquest,  the 
Lombards  should  abandon  their  own  country,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  subdued  enemies,  to  their  allies,  and  start  tiiemselves  to 
seek  their  fortune  elsewhere.  Tliese  extraordinary  con^taona 
were  literally  fulfilled;  the  kingdom  of  the  Gepidag  was  overrun; 
their  army  was  defeated  by  Albmn  in  a  great  battie,  (a.  d.  566;) 
their  wealth  was  divided  between  the  conquerors;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  princess 
Rosamunde  was  given  back  to  Alboin,  who  married  her.  At  the 
same  time  the  Lombarda  prepared  to  abandon  to  the  Avars  Pan- 
noBia  and  Noricum,  where  tiiey  had  dwelt  for  forty-two  years. 
They  gathered  together  their  wives,  their  children,  th^r  eM 
men,  and  their  slaves,  removed  all  their  valuables,  and  having 
set  fire  to  their  hoases,  migrated  towards  the  Italian  Alps. 

Alboin,  who  united  to  his  own  character  all  the  virtues  and  all 
the  vices  of  a  barbarian,  was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  prudence 
and  his  valour,  than  for  his  ferocity  and  intemperance.  The  na- 
timi  of  the  Lombards,  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  had  been  dis- 
tinguished above  all  the  nations  of  Germany  for  its  bravery  ever 
since  the  time  of  Tacitus,  but  it  was  far  from  numerous.  Before 
he  invaded  Italy,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  some  reenforcements. 
He  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the  Saxons,  and  as  his 
previous  conduct  had  won  tiieir  confidence,  twenty  thoasand  of 
their  warriors  joined  his  army  as  soon  as  he  summoned  them  to 
his  standard.  He  liberated  all  the  GepidsB  who  had  fiillen  to 
his  lot,  and  enrolled  them  in  his  battalions.  He  also  invited  se- 
veral other  Germanic  nations  to  join  him;  amongst  them  were 
the  Bavarians,  who  had  recently  settied  in  the  country  which 
has  since  borne  tiieir  name. 

It  was  not  an  army,  but  an  entire  nation*  which  descended  tiie 
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Alps  of  Friuli  in  the  year  568.  The  search  LoDgmus,  who  had 
Bocceeded  Narses,  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  RaTenna, 
and  offered  no  other  resistance.  Pavia,  which  had  heen  well  for- 
tified by  the  kings  of  the  Ostrogoths,  closed  its  gates,  and  sua* 
tained  a  siege  of  foar  years.  Several  other  towns,  Padua, 
Monzelice,  and  Mantua,  opposed  their  isolated  forces,  but  with 
less  perseverance.  Tho  Lombards  advanced  slowly  into  the 
ootmtry,  but  still  they  advanced;  at  their  approach,  the  inhabi- 
tants fled  to  the  fortified  towns  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the  hope 
of  being  relieved  by  the  Greek  fleet,  or,  at  least,  of  finding  a  re- 
&ge  in  the  ships,  if  it  became  necessary  to  surrender  the  place. 
It  was  known  that  Alboin  bad  bound  himself  by  an  atrocious  vow 
to  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia,  whenever  it  sur- 
rendered, and  the  resistance  of  that  place,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  relieve,  was  foreseen  to  be  the  prelude  to  dreadful  calami- 
ties. The  islands  of  Venice  received  the  numerous  fu^tives 
from  Yenetia,  and  at  their  head  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  who 
took  up  his  abode  at  Grrado:  Ravenna  opened  its  gates  to  the  fu- 
gitives fi*om  the  two  banks  of  the  Po;  Genoa  to  those  from  Li- 
guria;  the  inhabitants  of  La  Romagna,  between  Rimini  and  An- 
cona^  retired  to  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis;  Pisa,  Rome,  Gaeta, 
Naples,  Amalfi,  and  all  the  maritime  towns  of  the  south  of  Italy 
were  peopled  at  the  same  time  by  crowds  of  fugitives.  The 
Lombards,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  used  in  sieges,  could 
only  reduce  the  cities  which  opposed  them  by  famine,  or  by 
threats  of  a  general  massacre.  This  manner  of  attack  was  in- 
fallible for  the  places  in  the  interior,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  for 
those  which  lay  upon  the  coast,  all  of  which  remained  CuthfiiL  to- 
the  Greeks. 

But  tiie  Greeks,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  in- 
different to  the  welfare  of  remote  countries  whose  geogra^y 
even  they  had  foigotten»  and  too  much  occupied  with  the  wars  of 
the  Avars,  the  Persians,  and  the  Arabs,  to  send  succour  to  a  few 
fortresses  scattered  along  a  distant  shore,  contented  themselves 
with  an  honorary  allegiance.  They  gave  up  the  revenues  of  each, 
town  for  its  defence,  and  they  thought  themselves  generous:  in- 
deed, they  were  so;  for,  while  they  gave  nothing,  they  exacted 
nothing.  Each  city  had  preserved  its  curia^  and  its  mnnictpal 
institutions.  As  long  as  the  ruling  power  had  been  close  at  hand*, 
and  perpetually  despotic,  this  curia  had  been  only  a  means  of 
oppressiona  but  it  became  a  means  of  salvation  to  cities  foigptten. 
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by  their  sovereign,  and  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources*  Their 
constitntiwi  was  purely  republican;  the  confidence  of  the  citr- 
zens,  and  the  necessity  of  uniMi,  restored  them  to  new  vigour 
and  dignity.  The  Greek  emperor  placed  a  duke  at  the  head  of 
each  curia;  he  found  it  more  economical  to  give  that  title  to  one 
of  the  citizens  of  these  distant  towns,  and  he  generally  followed 
the  suggestion  of  the  municipal  senate  in  his  choice.  Thencefor- 
ward this  duke  or  doge  was  nothing  more  than  a  republican  ma^ 
gistrate,  commanding  a  republican  militiaf  disposing  of  finances, 
which  were  formed  by  almost  voluntary  •contributions,  and  r^ 
viving,  in  the  breasts  of  the  Italians,  virtues  which  had  been 
icrtinct  for  centuries.  - 

This  happy  revolution  which  was  silently  taking  place  in  the 
maritime  towns,  was  so  little  perceived  by  the  Greek  writers, 
that  they  continued  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  free  Venetians, 
the  declaration,  that  they  were  the  slaves  of  the  empire,  and  that 
they  desired  to  remain  so.  But  tiiis  change,  which  gradually 
raised  the  most  despicable  of  men  from  the  depths  of  baseness 
and  of  crime  to-be  an  example  to  the  world,  was  not  confined  to 
&e  fliaritime  cities  of  Italy. 

Throughout  the  W«st,ihe  Greek  empire  possessed  scattered 
{NHuts  along  the  coast,  wihich  it  was  too  weak  to  protect;  and  it 
appealed  to  that  virtue  which  it  could  not -know,  and  to  that  pa- 
triotism which  it  could  not  understand,  to  defend  those  walls 
which  it  was  itself  unable  to  guard.  In  Spain,  the  civil  wars 
during  the  reign  of  Loewegild,  (a.  d.  5T^ — 586,)  and  of  Re- 
casede,  (a.  d.  586—^1,)  which  had  been  excited  by  the  mutual 
intolerance  of  the  catholics  and  the  Arians,  opened  a  great  num- 
ber of  maritifloe  places  to  the  Greeks,  and  -established  in  them 
municipal  governments,  which  afterwards  became  glorious  ex^ 
amples  for  the  free  cities  of  Catalonia  and  Arragon.  In  Africa, 
the  invasions  of  the  GsBtuli  and  the  Moors,  by  cutting  off  aH 
land  communication  between  the  maritime  cities,  converted  them 
into  so  many  little  isolated  republics;  these  were  shortly  after 
destroyed  by  the  great  conquest  of  the  Arabs.  On  the  Illyrian 
coast,  opposite  to  Italy,  the  inhabitants,  driven  to  the  cliffs  which 
overimng  the  sea,  found  refuge  against  the  risings  of  the  Slavo- 
nians, and  the  inroads  of  the  Bulgarians;-^e  celebrated  league 
of  the  free  cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  in  which  Ragusa  ob- 
tained a  distinguished  place^  had  enjoyed  an  independent  exist- 
ence of  several  centuries,  before  its  voluntary  union  with  Ye- 
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nice  in  99r.  The  Greeks  obtained  no  footing  npon  the  c€mst  of 
France,  bat  the  example  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Naplea,  was  not 
iost  npon  the  cities  of  Aries,  Marseilles,  and  Montpellier,  which 
traded  with  them^  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  preserva- 
tion of  municipal  privileges  in  the  south  of  France,  at  a  time 
when  thej  were  almost  abolished  in  the  north. 

If  the  Lombards  revived  die  spirit  of  social  libertj,  thej  also 
gave  their  subjects  an  example  of  the  individual  libertj  and  sa* 
vage  freedom  of  a  nation  which  is  more  averse  to  servitude  than 
to  public  disorder.  Alboin  did  not  long  remain  at  the  head  of 
their  armies;  after  a- reign  of  three  years  and  a  half  from  the 
capture  of  Pavia,  (which  he  had  spared,  notwithstanding  his 
vow,)  he  was  assassinated  bj  that  Rosamunde,  whose  father  he 
had  slain,  whose  people  he  had  destroyed,  and  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried after  he  had  outraged  her  honour.  In  the  intoxication  of  a 
banquet  he  sent  her  a  cop  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  of  the 
scull  of  Cunimund,  inlaid  with  gold,  and  ordered  her  to  drink 
vnih  her  father.  Rosamunde  dissembled  her  resentment,  but 
she  employed  that  beanty  which  had  been  the  source  of  her  mis- 
fortunes and  her  crimes,  to  corrupt  two  of  the  guards  of  Alboin, 
whom  she  armed  with  da^ers  against  the  life  of  her  husband. 
After  the  death  of  Alboin,  at  Verona,  (a.  d.  57S,)  Clef  was 
elected  by  the  suflfrages  of  tlie  Lombards,  and  raised  upon  the 
buckler:  but;  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  killed  by 
one  of  his  pages,  and  the  nation,  which  had  already  extended  it- 
self over  a  great  portion  of  Italy,  elected  no  successor  to  the 
throne  for  ten  years.  In  every  province  where  the  Lombards 
had  formed  a  settlement,  their  general  assembly  sufficed  to  ad- 
minister justice,  and  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  government; 
it  elected  dukes  as  presidents,  the  number  of  whom  amounted  to 
thirty,  for  the  whole  of  Italy.  At  length,  however,  the  weaker 
members  of  the  commumty  b^;an  to  feel  the  want  of  an  autho- 
rity which  should  control  that  of  the  dukes,  and  protect  the 
ri|^ts  of  the  people;  whilst  the  danger  of  foreign  wars,  and  the 
intrigues  of  ^e  Greeks,  rendered  it  advisable  to  name  a  chief. 
After  an  interregnum  of  ten  years,  Antharic  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  probably  in  the  year  584;  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
following  century,  the  Lombards  had  acquired  the  habit  of  tians- 
mitting  the  crown  from  father  to  son,  though  they  had  not  for- 
mally renounced  the  right  of  electing  their  kings. 

The  Lombards  had  scarcely  comfdeted  the  conquest  of  that 
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part  of  Italy  which  is  called  Lombardy  after  thenii  when  they 
crossed  the  Provencal  Alps  to  pillage  the  territory  of  the  kings 
of  the  Franks,  or  perhaps  with  the  intention  o(  effecting  a  settle- 
ment there. 

After  the  death  of  CUothaire  I.,  which  happened  in  561,  the 
Frankic  monarchy  was  governed  by  his  four  sons,  Charibert,  Oon- 
tran,  Chilperic,  and  Siegbert  This  was  only  the  second  genera- 
tion of  the  conquerors,  for  these  princes  were  the  grandsons  of 
CloTis:  yet  Gontran,  who  survived  all  his  brothers,  did  not  die 
till  the  year  593,  exactly  a  century  after  the  marriage  of  Clovis 
with  Chlotilde.  This  century  had  witnessed  very  important 
changes  in  the  administration  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  Franks. 
The  warriors,  who  were  all  equal  when  they  arrived  in  Gaul,  had 
soon  found  in  the  abuse  of  victory,  means  of  acquiring  iniquitous 
possessions,  which  could  not  be  restruned  within  the  bounds  of 
equality.  As  the  soil  was  cultivated  by  slaves,  or  by  those  classes 
of  men,  intermediate  between  slaves  and  free-bom  men,  who  are 
designated  in  their  laws  as  tributaries,  lidi,  or  fiscal  dependants, 
the  extent  of  their  es^tes  appeared  to  them  no  obstacle  to  their 
cultivation.  The  smaller  the  number  of  proprietors  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  conquest,  the  more  alarming  was  their  usur- 
pation. They  did  not,  indeed,  rob  the  wealthy  Romans  of  their 
property  by  a  general  measure  of  spoliation,  nor  did  they  reduce 
them  to  slavery;  but  they  constantly  resorted  to  the  law  of  the 
strongest,  in  a  country  where  there  was,  in  fact,  no  government^ 
no  protection  for  the  weak.  The  poor  freeman  of  Frankic  ex- 
traction was  not  less  exposed  to  this  oppression  than  the  Roman. 
The  Franks  still  held  their  provincial  assemblies  for  the  adminis-^ 
tration  of  justice,  but  they  were  unable  to  enforce  the  decrees 
they  issued;  the  rich  who  then  first  began  to  be  styled  great, 
gathered  around  them  a  certiun  number  of  retainers  called  leudes, 
by  means  of  grants  of  land,  and  with  these  followers  they  were 
enabled  to  drown  the  voice  of  justice;  to  intimidate,  to  harass, 
and  to  plunder  the  freemen,  and  thus  to  induce  them  also  to  enlist 
in  their  bands  of  leudes.  Henceforward,  the  great  alone  resort- 
ed to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  nation;  they  alone  were  known 
to  the  sovereign;  they  alone  were  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  army,  when  the  ban  was  called  out:  in  a  short  time  they  alone 
constituted  the  nation;  he  who  was  rich  was  sure  to  become  more 
so,  and  he  who  was  poor  was  sure  to  be  stripped  of  the  little  he 
possessed:  in  less  than  a  century  the  turbulent  democracy  of  the 
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Fruiks  wag  trangfonned  into  a  landed  aristocracy  of  the  moat 
oppresaiTe  kind. 

France,  properly  so  called,  was  at  that  time  divided  into  four 
proyinces,  which  bore  the  name  of  kingdoms;  Austrasia,  Neustria, 
Burgundy,  and  Aquitaine.  The  Franks  inhabited  only  the  two 
former  of  these  districtsi  they  frequently  called  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  provinces  Romans,  although  the  noUes,  the  free- 
men, and  almost  all  who  bore  arms,  were  nearly  all  of  Burgun- 
dian  or  Yisigothic  race:  but  as  they  found  themselves  in  a  mi- 
nority amongst  the  Gauls,  they  had  already  abandoned  the  Ger- 
manic languages  and  adopted  the  Latin  tongue.  The  assemblies 
of  the  Frankic  people  were  still  held  at  Metz,  or  Soissons,  the 
cafHtals  of  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  with  suflELcient  frequency  to 
prevent  the  people  from  being  crushed  under  the  weight  of  op- 
pression. It  was  probably  to  protect  the  freemen  against  their 
more  powerful  countrymen,  that  the  office  of  mord  liom,  or  chief 
judge  of  murder,  was  instituted  about  that  time.  This  func- 
tionary was  the  supreme  minister  of  justice,  and,  as  his  authority 
was  supeiior  to  that  of  the  tribunals,  he  was  able  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  such  as  were  too  powerful  to  fall  under  the  ordinary 
laws.  The  resemblance  of  the  Teutonic  name,  mord  dam,  to  the 
Latin  major  domua^  caused  the  latter  expression  to  be  applied  to 
this  great  officer,  and  it  was  afterwards  translated  Mayor  of  the 
palate^  which  confused  and  obscured  the  true  derivation  of  the 
word,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  office.  The  Mord  Dom  was 
chosen  by  the  people,  not  by  the  king;  his  duty  was  to  administer 
justice,  and  not  to  superintend  the  royal  revenues.  His  office 
was  not  perpetual,  but  he  was  nominated  whenever  the  people 
stood  in  need  of  him, — ^in  times  of  faction,  or  during  a  minority; 
the  bracik,  or  arm  of  justice,  was  carried  before  him,  and  this 
9nn  frequentiy  fell  upon  the  heads  of  criminals  of  the  highest 
canki 

Germany,  which  had  been  united  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Franks,  was  also  divided  into  four  kingdoms;  Franconia,  or  Ger- 
man France,  Allemania,  or  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Thoringia. 
Christianity  was  only  beginning  to  penetrate  into  these  i>arbarous 
countries;  letters  were  entirely  neglected,  and  hence  their  his- 
tory as  yrM  as  their  institutions  are  totally  unknown.  It  appears, 
however,  that  each  of  these  great  nations  marched  under  the 
command  of  an  hereditary  duke,  and  that  the  only  connexion 
t)iey  had  with  the  Franks,  was  that  of  making  war  in  common. 
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Twice  in  the  course  of  the  reigns  of  Chlotfaaire's  sons^  these 
Germanic  nations  were  invited  into  France  by  one  of  the  kings, 
and  devastated  the  conntrj  wherever  they  passed.  The  sons  of 
Chlothaire  hated  each  other  as  cordially,  and  formed  as  many 
treacherous  designs  against  each  other,  as  the  sons  of  Clovis  had 
done.  They  found,  however^  the  nation  more  willing  to  adopt 
their  quarrds  as  grounds  of  civil  war. ' 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Chlothaire,  Charibert,  who  had  fixed  his 
residence  at  Paris,  and  who  was  the  sovereign  of  Aquitiune, 
passed  his  shwi  life  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoyments,  and  in 
the  grossest  debauchery,— a  kind  of  vice  then  so  commoji  among 
kings  that  it  scarcely  excited  any  censufe.  He  had  four  wives 
at  once,  two  of  whom  were  sisters;  one  of  them,  Marcovesa,  had 
previously  taken  the  veil,  but'this  wa&  no  obstacle  to  the  king. 
Charibert  died  in  567,  and  the  division  of  his  kingdom  of  Aqui- 
taine  amongst  his  three  brothers  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
the  civil  wars  of  that  century. 

Gontran,  the  second  of  these  kings,  who  survived  all  the 
others,  (h'ls  reign  lasted  from  561  to  593,)  and  who  had  received 
Bui^ndy  for  his  kingdom,  and  Orleans  for  his  residence,  i» 
styled,  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  opposition  to  his  brothers,  "  the 
good  king  Gontran."  His  morality,  indeed,  passed  for  good:  he 
is  only  known  to  have  had  two  wives  and  one  mistress,  and  he 
repudiated  the  first  before  he  married  the  second:  his  temper 
was,  moreover,  reputed  to  be  a  kindly  one;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  wife's  physician,  who  was  hewn  in  pieces  because  he 
was  unable  to  cure  her;  of  his  two  brothers-in-law,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  assassinated;  and  of  his  bastard  brother  Gondebald, 
who  was  slain  by  treachery;  no  other  act  of  cruelty  is  recorded 
of  him,  than  that  he  razed  the  town  of  Cominges  to  the  ground^ 
and  -massacred  all  the  inhabitants,  men,,  women,  and  children* 
He  was,,  however,,  in  general,  disposed  to  pardon  offences;  and 
he-  displayed  incredible  forbearance  in  favour  of  his  sister-ia-* 
law,  Fredegunde,  who  more  than  once  attempted  his  life. 

In  opposition  to  the  good  king  Gontran,  his  third  brother,  Chil*- 
peric,  has  been  called  the  Nero  of  France;  and,  indeed,  this  bar- 
barian, who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  poet,,  a  grammarian^ 
and  a  theolog^,  who  was  ambitious  of  every  kind  of  success 
except  that  of  gaining  the  affections  of  his  subjects,,  may,  on 
more  than  one  account,  be  compared  to  the  Roman  tyrant*. 
Soiseons  and  Neustria  had  fallen  to  his  share^  and  he  reigned 
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over  them  from  561  to  584.  His  habits  were  more  grossly  licen- 
tious than  those  of  anj  other  French  prince,  and  the  nvmber  of 
queens  and  mistresses  he  collected  in  his  palace  was  so  greats 
diat  thej  were  never  enumerated.  Amongst  them,  however, 
was  the  infamous  Fred^unde,  a  worthy  consort  for  such  a  m<»t- 
ster.  She  was  of  low  extraction,  and  had  lived  with  Chilperie 
many  years  as  his  mistress  before  he  married  her;  at  length, 
however,  she  acquired  an  absolute  ascendency  over  him,  which 
she  employed  to  rid  herself  of  all  her  rivals.  Queen  Galsnintha 
was  strangled;  queen  Andovera  was  executed,  after  languishing 
for  some  time  in  exile;  the  others  were  driven  from  the  palace. 
The  children  of  these  unfortunate  women  shared  the  same  fate; 
three  grown-up  sons  of  Andovera  perished  successively  by  the 
order,  or,  at  least,  witii  the  consent,  of  their  fother.  The  fate  of 
their  sister  was  even  more  cruel;  Fredegunde  abandoned  her  to 
the  brutal  lust  of  her  pages,  before  she  was  put  to  death. 

A  king  who  shed  the  blood  of  his  children  with  so  little  re- 
morse, was  not  likely  to  spare  that  of  his  people.  France  was 
full  of  unhappy  victims  whose  eyes  Chilperie  had  caused  to  be 
torn  out,  or  whose  arms  he  had  cut  oif;  assassins,  hired  by  Fre- 
degunde, kept  the  country  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm;  they 
puraued  her  enemies  beyond  her  own  territory,  and  frequently 
murdered  them  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  or  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people.  The  young  pages  and  priests  whom  she  brought  up 
in  her  palace,  were  the  ministers  of  her  vengeance  or  of  her  po- 
licy. They  committed  the  most  horrible  crimes  with  the  per- 
suasion that  heaven  would  be  open  to  them,  if  they  succeeded 
not  upon  earth,  "  Go,"  said  she,  as  she  armed  them  with  poi- 
soned knives,  "  go;  and  if  you  return  alive,  great  shall  be  the 
honour  of  yourselves  and  all  your  race;  if  you  fall,  I  will  dis- 
tribute abundant  alms  at  the  tombs  of  the  saints  for  the  welfare 
of  your  souls!"  The  contemporary  author  who  relates  these 
words,  does  not  seem  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  such  alms.  Chil- 
perie was  assassinated  in  584;  but  Fred^unde,  who  was  lefl  a 
widow  witii  a  child  only  four  months  old,  Chlothaire  II.,  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  that  infant  prince  on  the  throne  of  Neus- 
tria,  and  lived  till  the  year  598  in  glory  and  prosperity. 

The  fourth  son,  Biegbert,  to  whose  share  Austraaia  had  fallen, 
with  Metz  as  a  residence,  was  younger  than  his  brothers  when 
he  mounted  the  throne,  but  his  conduct  was  fiir  more  decorous, 
as  he  never  had  any  other  wife  than  the  celebrated  Brunechilde, 
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danghttr  of  Athuuigildi  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.    The  alle- 
giance  of  the  Oermanic  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  was  so  uncer- 
tain, Huiif  without  paying  attention  to  their  number  or  to  the  ex- 
tent of  country  which  they  occupied,  they  had  all  been  included 
in  the  share  of  this  prince,  although  he  was  the  youngest,  and, 
consequently,  entitled  to  the  smallest  portion.     But  Stegbert 
soon  taught  the  other  Franks  how  formidable  these  lawless  na- 
tions really  were.    Twice,  in  his  disputes  with  Chilperic,  he  led 
them  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  twice  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
and  the  environs  of  Paris  were  devastated  with  inconceivable 
Airy:  Siegbert  already  considered  himself  master  of  Neuatria, 
and  had  disnnssed  his  Teutonic  auxiliaries,  laden  with  plunder, 
when,  in  5T5,  he  was  assassinated  by  two  pages  of  Fredegunde. 
His  crown  passed  to  a  minor,  Childebert  II.    Nine  years  after- 
wards, as  we  have  already  observed,  the  crown  of  Neustria 
passed  to  another  minor,  Chlothaire  11^     Choribert  had  died 
without  hein,-and  Gontran,  who  was  still  alive,  was  also  child- 
less;  and,  as  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  the  guardian  of  his  ne- 
phews, the  three  kingdoms  of  Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  Burgun- 
dy, b^an  to  be  looked  upon,  even  by  the  Franks,  as  totally  dis- 
tinct.   The  minority  of  tiie  kings,  and  the  implacable  hostility 
of  their  fathers,  had  enabled  the  nobility  to  usurp  the  supremo 
power.    Thenceforth  the  government  of  Austrasia  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  aristocracy  feebly  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the 
Mord  Dom,  otherwise  called  the  mayor  of  the  palace.    Neustria 
was  approaching  the  same  state,  but  by  slower  steps.     King 
Chmtran,  who  was  indolent  and  capricious  in  his  habits,  and  who 
lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  the  poniard,  was  unable  to  stay  the 
progress  of  aristocratical  power  even  in  Burgundy^  though  ht 
was  not  the  guardian  of  his  nephews,  he  still  thought  that  he  was 
necessary  to  their  defence.    (>ne  day^  just  as  the  priest  who  was 
about  to  celebnte  mass  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris,  had  imposlBd 
silence  on  the  assembled  crowd,  Gontran,  who  had  come  to  that 
city  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Chilperic,  with  the  intention 
of  restoriag  peace  in  Neustria,  addressed  them  in  the  following 
languago-*'*  Men  and  women  here  assembled!  I  con|are  yoa 
not  to  break  the  Mth  which  you  have  plighted  to  me,  and  not  to 
cause  my  death,  as  yon  have  recentiy  caused  that  of  my  brotherst 
I  ask  only  fiir  three  years;  bat  three  yean  are  absolutely  nec^- 
rary  to  enable  me  to  bring  up  my  nephews,  whom  I  look  upon  as 
my  adopted  children.    Let  us  beware,  and  may  God  ferbid  that 
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at  my  death  you  shoald  perish  together  with  these  children,  mnce* 
there  no  longer  remains  an  individual  of  mj  race,  who  is  of  an 
age  to  protect  you."  Instead  of  three,  <*good  king  Gontran,*^ 
lived  ten  years  longer,  and  died,  at  length,  a  natural  death;  bat 
it  may  be  doubted  whetiier  his  life  or  his  death  were  matters  of 
such  extreme  importance  to  hb  fiimily  and  to  the  nation  aa  he 

supposed- 

A  natural  son  of  Chlothaire,  a  brother  whom  Gimtran  refused 
to  acknowledge,  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  almost  all  the- 
heads  of  his  family  to  endeavour  to  get  himself  proclaimed  kin^ 
by  the  Franks.    During  this  civil  war,  Gontran  summoned  the- 
national  assembly  to  meet  at  Paris.    Gregory  of  Tours,  who  was,, 
doubtless,  present  on  this  occasion,  gives  us  an  ammated  descrip- 
tion of  all  that  passed  there,  which  portrays  the  state  of  France 
far  better  than  a  long  detail  of  the  high  feats  performed  in  war* 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  throw  light  on  this  period,  we  shall 
borrow  his  language,  without  attempting  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  national  annals,  or  the  chronological  order  of  events.   France 
was  making  no  foreign  conquests,  and  her  relations  with  other 
nations  were  unduuiged;  but  an  insight  into  her  national  assem- 
blies enables  us  to  appreciate,  not  the  events  of  a  day,  but  the 
spirit  of  an  age. 

"In  the  year  584,  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,'*  says  Ghregory 
of  Tours,  **  deputed  to  this  assembly,  in  the  name  of  Childebert, 
Egidius,  bishop  of  Rbeims,  Gontran-Boson,  and  fiiegwald,  (the 
chief  ministers  of  the  young  prince,)  who  were  accompanied  by 
a  great  multitude  of  Austrasian  nd>les«  As  soon  as  they  had 
come  in,  the  bishop  said  to  king  Gontran, « We  render  thanks  toi 
Almighty  God,  that,  after  so  many  toils,  he  hath  restored  thee  to 
thy  provinces,  and  to  thy  kingdom.' — '  It  is,  indeed,'  answered 
Gontran,  '  to  Him  who  is  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
that  thanks  are  due!  He  it  is  who  hath  done  these  things  in  Uft 
great  mercy,  and  not  thou,  who  by  thy  perfidious  and.  perjured 
advice  caosedst  the  destruction  of  my  provinces  last  yearj  thoa, 
whose  plighted  faith  hath  never  be^  kept  to  any  man;  thou, 
whose  snares  are  spread  on  every  side,  more  befitting  an  enemy 
of  diis  r«^m^  than  a  priest  of  God.'  The  bishop  shook  with 
rsge  at  this  discourse,  but  he  made  no  answer;  thereupon  another 
deputy  got  up,  and  said, « Thy  nephew,  Childebert,  beggetii  thee 
to  order  the  cities,  which  his  fittiier  po«msed,  to  be  restored  t» 
him.'    To  which  tiie  king  answered,  *l  have  already  told  yoin 
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that  thej  were  conferred  on  me  by  treaty,  and  that  I  will  not 
give  them  up.'  Another  deputy  then  said,  '  Thy  nephew  de- 
mandeth,  that  the  wicked  Fredegunde»  who  hath  killed  so  many 
kii^,  be  given  over  to  him,  that  he  may  avenge  the  death  of  his 
father,  of  his  uncle,  and  of  his  cousins.'  Grontran  answered, '  I 
have  no  power  to  deliver  her  into  his  hands,  since  she  is  herself 
the  mother  of  a  king:  moreover,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  truth  of 
yonr  accusations  against  her.' 

"  After  all  these,  Gontran-Boson  approached  the  king,  as  if  he 
had  something  to  say;  but  as  it  was  already  noised  abroad  that 
Gondewald  had  been  proclaimed  king«  Gontran  interrupted  him, 
and  said,  'Enemy  of  this  land,  and  of  our  realm  I  why  didst 
thou  go  into  the  East  some  years  ago  to  fetch  back  this  Ballomer 
into  our  states?  (for  so  he  always  called  Grondewald,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  his  brother.)  Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  thou  hast  ne- 
ver kept  any  one  promise  thou  hast  made.  Then  Gontran-Boeon 
rejriied, '  Thou  art  our  lord  and  our  king,  seated  upon  a  throne, 
so  that  no  one  dares  answer  thy  charges;  nevertheless,  I  protest 
that  I  am  innocent  of  all  thou  sayest:  and  if  any  one  of  my  own 
rank  has  accused  me  of  these  things  covertly,  let  him  come  forth 
and  speak  this  day;  and  thou,  O  king!  shall  submit  this  cause 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  who  will  decide  between  us  in  open 
fight  in  one  field.' 

'*  Thereupon  every  one  was  silent,  and  the  king  rejoined,  *  It  is 
a  thing  which  ou^t  to  inflame  all  your  hearts,  to  drive  this  stran- 
ger from  our  frontiers,  whose  father  was  nothing  better  than  the 
master  of  a  mill,**ay!  his  father  held  the  comb,  and  carded 
wool.'  Now,  though  it  is  very  possible  for  one  man  to  have  two 
trades,  a  deputy  answered  the  reproaches  of  the  king,  and  said, 
« What,  then,  dost  thou  affirm  that  this  man  had  two  fathers,— 
one  a  miller,  and  the  other  a  wool-comber?  Take  care,  O  king! 
of  what  thou  sayest;  for,  except  in  spiritual  matters,  we  have 
never  yet  heard  that  a  man  can  have  two  fathers  at  once.'  At 
these  words  many  of  the  deputiids  laughed  aloud,  and  one  of  them 
said,  *  We  take  our  leave,  O  king!  for  since  thou  wilt  not  re- 
store the  cities  which  belong  to  thy  nephew,  we  know  that  the 
axe  which  laid  thy  brothers  low  is  not  broken,  and  will  fall  upon 
thy  head  also.' 

**  In  this  scandalous  manner  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  the  king, 
irritated  by  their  language,  ordered  the  deputies  to  be  pelted  witii 
horse-dung,  straw,  rotten  hay,  and  the  mud  of  the  streets.  They 
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zealous  of  her  partiflans.    Bat  as  she  was  a  grandmother^  and 
even  a  great-grandmothery  before  her  death,  the  common  arms  of 
women  must  have  become  powerless  in  her  hands.    "  Awaj  (rom 
us,  O  woman!"  said  duke  Ursis  to  her;  "  away,  or  the  hoofs  of 
our  steeds  shall  tread  thee  to  earth."    But  Brunechilde  stood 
her  ground:  she  remained  seventeen  years  in  Austiasia  after 
having  been  thus  threatened;  she  continued  to  govern  men  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  her  even  as  their  equal;  she  laid  out  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom  in  raising  monuments  which  perpetu- 
ated her  renown;— >for  the  roads  and  towers,  which  long  bore  her 
name,  might  have  been  taken  for  Roman  works;  she  vigorously 
seconded  the  exertions  of  pope  Grreggry  the  Great,  .in  his  mis- 
sions for  the  conversion  of  Britsun,  which  was  then  divided 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  letters  of 
the  pope,  it  is  to  her  zealous  and  constant  efforts  that  England 
owes  the  introduction  of  Christianity.    The  country  which  she 
governed  with  so  much  power,  soon  displayed  signs  of  that  pros- 
perity which  is  always  the  result  of  energy  united  to  talent 

But  the  dukes  of  Austrasia  could  not  consent  to  submit;  they 
found  means  to  gain  king  Theodebert,  who  was  almost  imbecile, 
over  to  their  side,  as  well  as  the  slave  whom  Brunechilde  had 
given  him  as  a  mistress,  and  whom  he  had  subsequently  married. 
With  his  consent,  they  carried  off  Brunechilde,  in  598,  from  her 
palace,  and  left  her  idone,  on  foot,  and  without  money,  on  tiie 
frontier  of  Burgundy.     The  haughty  queen  arrived  at  the  court 
of  the  youngest  of  her  grandsons,  Thierry  IL,  who  reigned  at 
Ch&lons-sur-Saone,  as  a  suppliant.    Her  ambition  was  influenced 
by  an  ardent  thirst  for  vengeance;  she  wished  to  govern  Burgun- 
dy, but  she  wished  it  chiefly  that  she  might  turn  its  arms  agaunst 
Austrasia,  and  destroy  her  other  grandson.    Years  passed  ere 
she  had  acquired  the  necessary  influence  over  the  mind  of  Thier- 
ry, and  over  the  character  of  the  people:  several  assassinations 
were  committed,  to  rid  her  of  such  as  might  have  crossed  her 
purposes;  but  she  was  still  obliged  patiently  to  submit  to  the 
open  resistance  of  the  Franks  to  a  civil  war,  and  to  consent  to 
temporary  arrangements  which,  in  her  heart,  she  cursed.    After 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  the  wished-for  moment  of  ven- 
geance arrived.    In  618,  Thierry  II.  declared  war  against  his 
brother,  and  defeated  him  in  two  great  battles;  Theodebert  him- 
self fell  into  lus  hands,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  pitiless 
Brunechilde»  as  well  as  his  infant  son  Merovseos,  whose  bead 
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was  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  stone.  The  triumph,  howerer,  of 
this  barbarous  queen  over  her  descendants,  was  shortly  followed 
by  her  own  ruin.  Chlothaire  II.,  the  son  of  her  mortal  enemy, 
had  grown  to  manhood  in  an  obscure  district  of  Neustria,  to 
which  he  had  been  driven  by  his  more  powerful  cousins.  The 
great  lords  of  Austrasia,  and  amongst  them  the  ancestors  of  the 
house  of  Charlemagne,  who  began  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
their  paternal  possessions  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  were  in- 
censed at  fte  thought  of  falling  under  the  yoke' of  Bnmechilde, 
and  they  had  recourse  to  Chlothaire  II.  to  effect  their  delive- 
rance. Thierry  II.  suddenly  died  in  the  midst  of  his  victories; 
for  the  terrible  science  of  poisons  is  the  first  branch  of  chemistry 
which  is  successfully  cultivated  by  barbarous  nations.  The  army 
which  Brunechilde  collected  for  the  defence  of  her  four  great- 
grandsons,  to  whom  she  destined  the  crown,  already  meditated 
her  destruction.  The  Austrasians»  together  with  the  Burguh- 
dians,  met  the  Neustrians  between  the  Mame  and  the  Aisne  in 
613;  but,  at  the  first  call  of  the  trumpet  to  battle,  the  whole 
army  of  Brunechilde  either  took  to  flight,  or  passed  over  to  the 
enemy's  side.  The  queen  herself,  with  her  grand-daughter  and 
her  great-grandsons,  was  brought  before  Chlothaire  II.,  who  im- 
mediately condemned  to  death  all  the  remaining  descendants  of 
Clovis,  so  that  he  himself  was  the  sole  survivor  of  that  race. 
Brunechilde  underwent  various  torments  for  three  days,  and  was 
led  about  on  a  camel  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  Chlo- 
thaire afterwards  ordered  her  to  be  tied  by  the  hair,  by  one  leg, 
and  one  arm,  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  and  abandoned  her  to 
the  kicks  of  the  frantic  animal,  so  that  the  fields  were  strewn 
with  the  lacerated  limbs  of  the  wretched  mother  of  a  line  of 
kings. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Obicarity  oi  the  Hittxny  of  the  aerenth  Centoiy.— Want  of  hiftoiical 
Sources. — Cstftblishinent  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. — Their  rapid  CiYifiza- 
lion.'-'-Bltent  of  the  Frankic  Empire  under  Chlothaire  II.;  its  coraroe^ 
tial  Prosperity. — Da^obert;  his  Cliaiacter,  his  Cnieltiesi  his  liberalities 
to  the  Monks.—- St  Kloi  and  St.  Ouen. — ^Succession  of  thirteen  Faineans 
Rings;  their  premature  Deaths. — Struggle  between  the  Nobles  end  the 
Freemen. — ^Ebroin.— St.  I«eger. — Pepin  of  Heristal. — ^Battle  of  Testiy.— 
Change  of  Dynasty. — Restoration  of  German  Lang^uage  and  Institutions. 
—The  East  exhausted  by  re)i|pous  Wars  and  Persecutions. — Greek  Em- 
peroTB.— -Wars  of  Justin  II.  with  Chosroes  Nuabirvan.— Viitues  of  Tibe- 
rius II.— Talents  of  Maurice. — His  Campaigns  against  the  Avars  and  the 
Persians;  his  Assassination. — ^Heradius;  his  extraordinary  Character;  his 
Suocessea  agunst  Perna. 

There  are  certain  periods  in  the  historj  of  the  world,  when  a 
thick  veil  appears  to  overspread  the  earth;  when  all  autiientic 
documents  and  impartial  witnesses  disappear,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  a  clew  bj  which  to  trace  the  course  of  events.  We  are 
now  arrived  at  one  of  these  obscure  periods — the  seventh  centn- 
Tj;  when  the  historians  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  are 
mute;  when  vast  revolutions  are  in  preparation,  or  drawing  near 
to  their  accomplishment,  without  our  having  the  means  of  detect- 
ing their  peculiar  circumstances/  or  their  progressive  steps.  The 
night  which  shrouds  in  one  common  darkness  the  history  of  the 
franks  or  Latins,  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  lasted  till  the  moment 
when  a  new  and  unexpected  light  broke  from  Arabia;  when  a 
nation  of  shepherds  and  robbers  appeared  as  the  depositary  of 
letters,  after  they  had  been  allowed  to  escape  from  the  guardian* 
ship  of  every  civilized  people. 

The  principal  historical  luminary  of  the  West,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  was  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  who  died 
in  595.  If  is  ecclesiastical  history,  carried  down  to  the  year  591, 
is  the  only  source  from  which,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance  and 
intolerance,  and  the  want  of  order  in  his  narrative,  we  derive 
any  knowledge  of  the  manners,  the  opinions,  and  the  form  of 
government  of  the  period  of  which  he  treats.  After  lum,  ano- 
ther author,  far  more  barbarous,  and  more  concise,  whose  name 
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is  believed  to  have  been  Fredegaire,  continued  the  history  of  the 
Fnmks  to  the  year  641;  and  he,  like  his  predecessor,  has  shed  a 
feeble  light,  not  only  nprni  Gaul,  but  upon  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  After  Fredegaire^  nothing  is  to  be  found  which  deserves 
the  name  of  history,  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  A  century 
and  a  half  passed  away,  during  which  we  possess  nothing  con- 
cerning the  whole  empire  of  the  West,  except  dates  and  conjec- 
tures. 

For  the  East,  in  like  manner,  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
great  light  thrown  upon  history  by  the  two  contemporaries  of 
Justinian, — ^Procopius  and  Agathias,^-our  only  resource  is  the 
narrative  of  Theophylact  Simocatta,  which  is  diffuse,  without 
being  complete^  inflated  and  loaded  with  superfluous  ornaments, 
while  it  is  barren  of  facts^  and,  as  it  ends  about  the  year  603» 
we  are  then  obliged  to  descend  to  the  chronicles  and  abstracts 
of  Theophanes  and  Nicephorus,  both  of  whom  died  after  Char- 
lemagne, and  who  resemble  each  other  in  being  occupied  solely 
with  chronology,  not  with  the  causes  or  effects  of  events. 

This  long  and  almost  unknown  period  was  not,  however,  with- 
out importance  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West  ^  Italy,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Lombards,  whose  first  historian,  Paul  War- 
nefrid,  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  slowly  recovered 
fi'om  its  calamities.  The  Lombard  kings,  who  were  at  first  elec- 
tive, and  afterwards  hereditary,  showed  some  respect  for  the  li- 
berty of  their  subjects,  whether  of  Roman  or  Teutonic  origin. 
Their  laws,  considered  as  the  laws  of  a  barbarous  people,  were 
wise  and  equal;  their  dukes,  or  provincial  rulers,  early  acquired 
a  sentiment  of  pride  and  independence,*  which  made  them  seek 
support  in  the  affection  of  their  subjects. 

We  shall  not  here  set  forth  the  chronology  of  the  one  and  twen- 
ty Lombard  kings,  who  succeeded  each  other  during  the  space  of 
two  hundred  and  six  years— from  the  conquest  of  Alboin  in  568, 
to  the  renewal  of  their  monarchy  by  Charlemagne  in  774.  Their 
names  would  soon  escape  fix>m  the  memory,  and  their  history  is 
not  circumstantial  enough  for  us  to  fix  them  in  our  minds  by  re- 
flections suggested  by  facts.  We  only  know,  that  during  this 
period,  the  population  of  Italy  began  once  more  to  increasef  that 
the  race  of  the  conquerors  took  root  and  throve  in  the  soil,  without 
entirely  superseding  that  of  the  conquered  natives,  whose  lan- 
guage still  prevailed;  that  the  rural  districts  were  cultivated  anew, 
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and  towns  rebuilt-— particularly  Pavia,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  Benevento,  the  ca|Ntal  of  the  most  powerful  duchy  of  Lom> 
bardy,  extending  over  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples; — 
that  those  arts  which  sweeten  life  were  once  more  exercised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy;  and  that  the  Lombards,  who  began  their 
career  of  civilization  later  than  the  Franks,  outstripped  them.  ia. 
it,  and  soon  brought  themselves  to  consider  their  neigbours  as  Ikur* 
barians. 

This  period  would  be  still  more  important  in  the  history  of  the 
Franks,  if  it  were  better  known.  Chlothaire  II.,  the  son  of  Chil- 
peric,  and  the  great  grandchild  of  Clovis,  had  been  procrumed 
king,  in  613,  by  the  whole  monarchy.  His  power  extended  not 
only  over  all  the  Grauls  to  the  Pyrennees,  but  was  acknowledged 
throughout  Germany,  even  by  those  Saxons  whom  Charlemagne 
had  afterwards  so  much  difficulty  in  subduing.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Franks  had  become  the  boundary  of  the  new  empire  whicb 
the  Avars  had  established  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  and 
which,  at  Constantinople,  tiireatened  the  Greeks  with  tot&l  ruin» 
During  the  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  over  this  vast  Frankic  em- 
pire, (a.  d.  613—628,)  Chlothure  seems  to  have  been  little  dis- 
turbed by  foreign  war.  He  reposed  upon  hb  strength,  Mb  neigh- 
bours feared  him,  and  the  Lombards  themselves  bad  consented 
to  pay  him  a  tribute.  From  the  number  of  temples  and  convents 
with  which  the  piety  of  Chlothaire  and  his  son  covered  the  king- 
dom, and  from  the  silk,  stuffs,  and  jewellery  with  which  these 
buildings  were  decorated,  it  appears  that  tiie  arts  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Gaul.  Commerce  had  also  acquired  fresh^ 
activity:  a  desire  for  the  spices  of  the  Indies,, and  the  manufac- 
tures of  Greece,  was  universally  felt  by  those  magnates  among 
the  Franks  whose  wants  were  not  satisfied  by  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  their  immense  domains.  Some  of  these  chiefs  undertook, 
to  carry  on  trade  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  to  establish  a  com- 
munication between  France  and  Greece  by  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  The  merchants  set  out  from  Bavaria,  which  was  at  the 
extremity  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  and  advanced  to  the 
Euxine,  passing  between  the  Avars  and  the  Bulgarians,  inces- 
santly threatened  with  pillage,  but  always  ready  to  defend  with 
the  sword  the  convoys  which  they  escorted  across  those  wild 
countries.  A  Frank  merchant,  by  name  Same,  was  conspicuous 
for  bravery  in  protecting  these  caravans:  he  rendered  important 
services  to  the  Venedi,  a  Slavonic  people,  who  inhabited  Bohe- 
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mia;  Ihey  rewarded  him  by  making  him  their  king,  in  which  of- 
fice he  continued  thirty-five  years. 

But  notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  the  Frankic  empire,  the 
royal  authority  was  hardly  felt  out  of  the  presence  of  the  king. 
Ail  the  Germanic  nations  had  hereditary  dukes,  who  paid  an  obe- 
dlience,  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  to  Chlothaire,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Dagobert.  The  southern  provinces  of  Gaul  were  governed 
by  tiie  authority  of  their  dukes,  whom  the  king  undoubtedly  pos- 
aessed  the  right  of  changing,  but  whom,  in  fact,  he  rarely  ven- 
tured to  dismiss.  It  was  only  in  the  two  provinces  of  Austrasia 
and  Neustria  that  he  felt  himself  completely  king.  He  resided 
in  the  latter,  generally  at  Paris;  and,  to  maintain  his  authority  in 
the  former,  he  sent  thither  the  elder  of  his  sons,  Dagobert,  whom 
he  created  king  in  622,  when  this  young  prince  was  but  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Dagobert  fixed  his  residence  at  Mctz,  under  the 
protection  of  Amolf  and  Pepin,  two  of  tlie  most  powerful  lords 
of  Austrasia  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  ancestors  of  the  Carlovingian 
line. 

In  628,  Chlothaire  II.  died,  and  Dagobert  succeeded  him. 
Chlothaire  allotted  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  to  a  younger  son, 
juimed  Charibert,  whom  he  had  by  another  wife;  but  he  did  not 
retain  it.  Dagobert  had  sole  dominion  over  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  tirom  628  to  638,  and  exercised  a  degree  of  power  almost 
iequal  to  that  which  Chariemagne  possessed  at  a  later  period. 

f>agobert  is  described  as  having  qualities  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile:  first,  we  hear  of  his  extreme  moderation,  of  his 
mildness,  of  his  deference  to  the  authority  of  Pepin  and  St.  Ar- 
ndlf,  bishop  of  Metz;  yet,  at  the  very  %ame  period,  we  find  him 
causing  the  assassination  of  Chrodoald,  one  of  the  dukes  of  Ba- 
varia, who  had  been  powerfolly  recommended  to  him  by  his  fa- 
ther. Mention  is  made  of  a  progress  which  he  undertook  through- 
out his  kingdom  on  taking  possession  of  it,  and  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  iiis  love  of  justice  and  humanity;  but  let  us  attend  to 
the  words  of  Fredegaire  himself.  *'  From  thence  he  took  the 
road  for  Dijon  and  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  where  he  abode  for  some 
days,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  judge  the  people  of  his  kingdom 
according  to  justice.  Full  of  this  beneficent  desire,  he  yielded 
not  hia  eyes  to  sleep,  nor  did  he  satisfy  himself  with  food;  having 
no  other  object  of  his  thoughts,  than  tiie  hope  that  all  might  re- 
tire from  his  presence  satisfied  after  having  obtained  justice. 
The  same  day,  when  he  waa  leaving  St  Jean  de  Losne  for  Ch&- 
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kms,  he  went  into  the  bath  before  it  was  well  day;  and,  at  the 
flame  time,  he  ordered  Brodulf,  the  uficle  of  his  brother  Chari- 
bert,  to  be  put  to  death."  The  same  historian  declares  Brodulf 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  estiinable  men  of  his  kingdom. 

In  like  manner,  we  are  told  oi  his  wisdom,  and  the  purity  of 
his  morals;  but,  it  is  added,  that  a  great  change  took  plaee  in  this 
respect  within  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  when,  according  to 
Fredegaire,  **  he  gave  himself  up  to  voluptuousness,  and  had, 
like  king  Solomon,  three  queens  and  a  great  number  of  concu- 
bines. The  queens  were  Nantechilde,  Wolfegonde,  and  Ber- 
childe;  as  for  the  names  of  the  mistresses,  as  they  were  very  nu- 
merous, I  have  shrunk  from  the  fatigue  of  inserting  them  in  this 
chronicle." 

Two  cruel  actions  of  Dagobert,  which  are  not  accounted  for, 
have  left  a  deeper  stain  upon  his  memory  than  the  licentiousness 
of  his  manners.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  caused  his  ne- 
phew, who  was  still  a  child,  to  be  killed,  lest  he  should  one  day 
claim  his  inheritance.  The  other  is  a  deed  of  still  greater  atro- 
city: in  one  night  he  massacred  nine  thousand  Bulgarians  to 
whom  he  had  granted  hospitality,  lest  his  sheltering  them  should 
give  offence  to  the  Avars,  from  whose  sword  these  unhappy  fugi- 
tives had  escaped. 

Dagobert  was  the  benefactor  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and 
the  founder  of  a  great  number  of  rich  convents.  Of  course,  his 
piety  has  been  celebraied  by  the  monks:  but  it  was  piety  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  seventh  century,  and  displayed 
itself  in  nothing  but  in  the  laigesses  he  bestowed  on  convents. 
This  piety  had  united  Dagobert  to  two  saints  whom  France  still 
venerates,  though  little  acquainted  with  their  claims  to  canoni- 
zation. The  first  was  St.  Eloi,  the  king's  jeweller;  who,  under 
his  eyes,  and  according  to  bis  orders,  made  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  church  of  St.  Denis,  and  who  thought  himself  permitted  to 
commit  saintly  robbery  upon  the  royal  treasury,  in  order  to  en- 
rich the  convent  of  Solignac,  which  he  himself  had  founded. 
The  second  was  St.  Ouen,  formerly  referendary  of  the  court, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Rouen.  Dagobert  lived  alternately  with 
these  two  holy  men,  whose  counsels  he  blindly  followed;  with 
the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  in  whose  choir  he  sang;  and  among 
his  numerous  mistresses.  His  devotion  to  St  Denis  was  so  ex- 
clusive, that  he  several  times  countenanced  the  pillage  of  other 
churches  in  his  states,  in  order  to  enrich  his  favourite  saifit 
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At  tlie  death  of  Bagobert  begins  the  Bttcceadon  of  the  Fain^- 
am  kiDgSy  which  lasted  for  a  hundred  and  foarteen  years,  (a.  d. 
638 — 75^)  daring  which  period  thirteen  sovereigns  reigned  suc- 
cessiTelj  oyer  the  whole  .of  France^  or  over  a  part  of  that  mo- 
narchy^ though  onlj  two  of  them  attained  to  man's  estate,  and 
not  one  to  the  full  development  of  his  intellectual  powers.  The 
great  justiciary,  the  Mord  Dom,  commonly  called  the  mayor  of 
the  palace,  and  whose  office  had  been  instituted  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  three  monarchies  of  Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  Bur- 
gundy, could  not,  like  the  king,  be  a  minor  or  an  idiot,  since  he 
was  elected  by  the  people.  The  increase  of  his  power  was  com- 
mensurate to  the  incapacity  of  his  nominal  chief.  The  minority 
of  the  two  sons  of  Dagobert  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
the  mayor  of  making  himself  known  to  the  nation,  and  of  in- 
creasing his  own  influence.  The  inactivity  in  which  the  sove- 
reign lived,  the  corrupting  influence  of  power,  and  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  soon  led  him  into  the  most  shameless  ex- 
cesses. There  was  not  a  Merovingian  king  that  was  not  a  father 
before  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  decrepit  at  thirty.  This  great  sti- 
pendiary of  the  nation,  who  took  no  part  in  the  government,  ex- 
cept in  as  much  as  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  lands  and 
estates  of  the  crown  was  concerned,  lived  in  a  state  of  continual 
intoxication:  he  was  known  to  his  subjects  only  by  his  vices;  yet 
the  rapidity  with  which  one  child  succeeded  another  upon  the 
throne,  appears  to  have  excited  no  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the 
Franks  as  to  the  causes  of  this  constant  recurrence  of  premature 
deaths. 

A  new  subject  of  discussion  began  about  this  time  to  divide 
the  Frankic  nation:  the  small  land -owners,  who  were  called 
JirifnwMt  or  freemen,  had  hitherto  allowed  the  nobles  and  the 
dukes  to  usurp  their  rig^.  They  had  for  a  long  while  submit- 
ted to  be  plundered,  one  by  one;  and  had  even  aided  the  cause 
of  their  oppressors,  becoming  their  leudes  or  followers,  upon  a 
promise  of  mutual  assistance.  But,  about  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venth century,  some  more  open  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
nobles,  or  some  more  audacious  attempts  to  rob  the  freemen  of 
their  estates  and  of  their  rights,  drove  them  to  combine  for  their 
common  defence.  They  had  already  given  up  the  struggle  in 
Austrasia,  where  the  Ceimily  of  Charlemagne  (which,  as  it  has  no 
other  name,  we  shall  henceforward  style  the  Carlovingian  race) 
was  at  the  head  of  the  high  aristocracy.    Tlus  family  had  ac« 
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quired  immense  power;  and  had  succeeded  in  rallying  Ifae  ma- 
jority of  the  freemen  around  its  standard,  in  the  capacity  of 
leudee:  in  Neustria,  on  the  contrary,  the  freemen  had  preserved 
their  independence;  they  attended  the  national  assemblies,  and 
decided  the  election  of  the  Mord  Dom,  who  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the  lower  orders, 
and  who  was^  perhaps,  chosen  from  their  ranks,  like  the  JuMiiza 
of  Arragon.  In  656,  they  succeeded  in*  raising  Ebroin  to  this 
important  station;  a  man  of  great  talents  and  energy,  and  a  de- 
termined foe  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  whose 
sole  object,  as  judge,  as  general,  and  as  statesman,  was  to  weaken 
the  dukes,  and  to  ruin  the  nobles. 

The  two  factions  soon  perceived  that  it  was  expedient  to  ex- 
tend their  alliances  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  free* 
men  of  Austrasia,  being  oppressed  by  the  mayor  Wulfoad,  who 
was  of  a  ducal  family,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  Ebroin, 
and  frequently  joined  his  standard:  whilst  the  dukes  of  Neustria 
and  Burgundy,  and  the  leader  of  their  party,  Leger,  bishop  of 
Autun,  intrigued  against  Ebroin,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  nobles  of  Austrasia.  They  turned  their  attention  par- 
ticularly towards  young  Pepin  of  HeristaU  maternal  grandson  of 
Pepin,  the  minister  of  Dagoi>ert,  and  grandfather  of  Pepin  le 
Bref,  king  of  France.  The  administration  of  Ebroin  (a.  d.  656 
^^89)  was  marked  by  frequent  wars  in  both  the  kingdoms.  Se- 
veral kings  were  deposed  on  both  sides,  although,  from  their  ten* 
der  age,  they  had  scarcely  taken  any  other  part  in  passing  events 
than  the  giving  them  the  sanction  of  their  name.  The  nobility, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  dethroning  a  sovereign  who  was 
displeasing  to  them.  Their  victories  in  Austrasia  and  Neusbia 
were  followed  by  regicide.  Dagobert  II.  was  attacked .  by  the 
nobles  in  Austrasia,  in  678,  and  being  condemned  by  a  council, 
was  put  to  death.  St.  Wilfrid,  who  had  offered  him  hospitality 
in  his  infancy,  was  arrested  by  the  army  of  Austrasians  who  re- 
turned from  accomplishing  this  revolution;  and  a  bishop  who  re- 
c(^ised  him,  addressed  him  thus: — **  With  what  rash  confi«> 
dence  do  you  venture  to  traverse  the  land  of  the  Franks,  you, 
who  are  worthy  of  death  for  having  contributed  to  send  back 
from  his  exile  that  king,  who  was  the  destroyer  of  our  cities, 
and  the  contemner  of  his  nobles'  counsels;  who,  like  Rehoboam, 
the  son  of  Solomon,  oppressed  die  people  with  exactions;  who 
respected  not  the  churches  of  God,  nor  the  bishops. — ^Now  he 
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has  pud  the  penalty  of  hia  crimes;  he  is  slafai)  and  his  body  lies 
ttnburied  on  the  earth." 

The  same  party,  headed  by  the  bishops  and  nobles,  were  equal- 
ly merciless  to  Childeric  11.    At  the  period  when  this  Neustrian 
Idng  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
Ihat  unbridled  love  of  pleasure  which- was  the  hereditary  propen- 
sity of  his  race,  Ebroin,  and  Leger,  Inshop  of  Autun,  who  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  two  parties,  were  confined  in  the  same  convent 
at  Luxeail,  the  superior  of  which  had  compelled  them  to  be  re* 
eonciled.    But,  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  the  holy  bishop 
did  not  abandon  the  cause  of  his  party.    He  plannied  a  conspira- 
cy, of  which  his  brother  Gaerin  was  the  leader.    Childeric  II. 
was  surprised  (in  673)  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Livry^ 
and,  with  his  wife  and  infant  son,  put  to  death.    This  seemed  to 
confirm  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.     Ebroin,  however,  wIm> 
had  been  released  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  found  means  to- 
reassemble  an  army  of  freemen,  and  surprised  the  nobles  at  Pont 
St.  Maxence:  he  defeated  them  several  times,  and  took  prisoner 
almost  all  those  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  death  of  Childeric 
II.,  which  he -avenged  by  putting  them  to  the  torture.  St.  Leger^ 
after  being  exposed  to  cruel  torments,  was  preserved  alive;  his 
bi(^raphers  assert  that  all  his  wounds  closed  instantaneously  and 
miraculously,  and  that,  when  his  lips  and  tongue  were  slit,  he 
spoke  with  greater  eloquence  than  before.     Deprived  of  sight,, 
and  mntilated  in  all  his  limbs,  St.  L^er  was  already  venerated 
as  a  martyr  hy  the  people.    Ebroin's  anger  redoubled,  when  he 
perceived  that  all  the  evil  he  had  inflicted  on  his  enemy  redound-- 
ed  to  his  glory.    He  resolved  to  have  St  Leger  degraded  by  the 
bishops  of  France,  whom  he  assembled  in  council  in  678,  and 
cited  the  saint  to  confess  before  all  the  prelates  that  he  was  aa 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Childeric  II.    The  holy  St.  Leger 
neither  chose  to  stain  the  close  of  his  life  by  an  act  of  peijury^ 
nor  to  bring  upon  himself  new  sufferings  by  avowing  his  partici-- 
pation  in  the  regicide;  he,  therefore,  made  no  other  answer  to  all 
the  questions  put  to  him,  than  that  Grod  alone  could  read  the  se^ 
crets  of  his  heart    The  bishops,  being  able  to  extort  no  other 
answer  from  him,  tore  his  tunic  from  top  to  bottom,  as  a  mark  of 
degradation,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  count  of  the  palace,, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.    The  commemoration  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  holy  regicide  is  kept  on  the  2d  of  October;:  and 
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tbere  are  few  of  the  cities  of  France  in  which  seme  charch  haa 
not  been  raised  in  honour  of  him. 

After  the  death  of  Ebroin,  which  took  place  in  681,  the 
majors,  who  were  appointed  his  successors  by  the  free  party, 
possessed  neither  the  same  enei^  nor  the  same  talent.  War  was 
renewed  between  Austrasia  and  Neustria.   From  the  time  of  th« 
murder  of  Dagobert  II.,  the  former  had  been  without  a  king,  and 
had  obeyed  Pepin  of  Heristal,  who  took  the  title  of  duke,  and 
governed  with  the  assistance  of  the  nobility.    A  great  battle  was 
fought  between  the  two  nations  and  the  two  parties  in  68r,  at 
Testry,  in  Yermandois.     The  nobles  were  triumphant.     The 
mayor  of  the  freemen  was  killed,  and  their  king,  Thierry  III^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles.    Pepin » who  thought  it  still  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  the  phantom  of  a  king,  instead  of 
dethroning  him,  attached  him  to  his  own  party,  and  caused  him 
to  be  acknowledged  in  Austrasia,  as  well  at  in  Neustria,  at  the 
some  time  retaining  all  authority  in  his  own  hands.    He  elevated 
his  son  to  the  dignity  of  mayor  of  Neustriaf  and  reduced  the 
king  to  the  condition  of  captive  of  his  own  subject. 

The  great  revolution,  which  transmitted  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Franks  from  the  first  to  the  second  race,  takes  its  date  from  the 
battle  of  Testry.  In  the  year  687,.  the  royal  power  was  vest- 
ed in  the  second  Pepin,  although  his  grandson^  the  third  of  the 
name,  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  crown,  (a.  d.  759.)  This 
revolution  has  been  erroneously  considered  as  a  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace:  it  was,  on  the  contrary^ 
their  defeat;  their  old  adversaries  were  victorious,  and  decorated 
themselves  with  their  title.  The  Mord  Dom,  or  elective  head 
of  the  freemen,  chief  magistrate  of  Neustria,  and  representative 
of  a  country  in  which  the  Franks  had  begun  to  blend  with  the 
Romans  and  adopt  their  language,  gave  place  to  the  hereditary 
duke  of  Austrasia,  captain  of  his  leudes,  or  men  voluntarily  de- 
voted to  a  service  equally  hereditary,  and  requited  by  grants  of 
iand.  This  duke  was  seconded  by  all  the  other  dukes  who  fought 
for  aristocracy,  and  against  royalty  and  the  people.  His  victory- 
was  signalized  by  a  second  triumph  of  the  Teutonic  language 
over  the  Latin;  by  the  re-establishment  of  diets  or  assemblies  of 
the  nation,  which  were,  from  that  period,  held  in  a  far  more  re- 
gular manner,  and  gradually  got  possession  of  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty;  but  in  which  the  nobles  alone  represented  tixe  na.-^ 
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fion:  lastly,  by  the  almost  entire  dissolution  of  the  national  bond. 
The  dukes  who  had  seconded  Pepin  had  in  view,  not  to  become 
hts  subjects,  but  to  reign  conjointly  with  himj  accordingly,  all 
the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  renounced  their  obedience  to  the 
Franks:  Aquitaine,  Provence,  and  Burgundy,  governed  by  their 
several  dukes,  became,  in  some  sort,  foreign  provinces;  and  Pe- 
pin, satisfied  with  leaving  either  his  son  or  one  of  his  lieutenants 
at  Paris  to  watch  the  king,  transported  the  actual  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  his  duchy  of  Austrasia,  and  fixed  his  residence  by  turns 
at  Cologne,  and  at  Heristal,  near  Liege. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Pepin  of  He- 
ristal that  the  Musulmans  began  to  threaten  Western  Europe. 
They  conquered  Spain,  between  the  years  711  and  714,  and  Pe- 
pin died  on  the  16th  of  December,  714,  after  having  governed 
Fktmce  twenty-seven  years  and  a  half,  from  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Testry.  But,  before  we  attempt  to  trace  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Musulman  empire:  before  we  examine  how  Charles 
Martel,  the  son  of  Pepin,  saved  the  West  from  their  dominion* 
we  must  follow  the  obscure  revolutions  of  the  Eastern  empire  up 
to  the  time  when  her  mortal  struggle  with  the  invaders  began. 

It  is  not  the  only  disadvantage  attending  the  study  of  the  arid 
period  which  now  engages  our  attention,  that  we  are  forced  to 
carry  our  eyes  over  the  whole  world,  firom  its  eastern  to  its  west- 
em  bounds,  and  to  pass  in  review  persons  who  had  no  relation  to 
each  other.  The  brief  chronicles  to  which  we  are  reduced,  de- 
void of  all  historical  criticism  or  judgment,  heap  up  before  our 
eyes  events  of  which  we  cannot  see  the  connexion,  and  which 
appear  rather  tp  contradict  than  to  support  each  other;  becoming, 
of  course,  difficult  to  remember,  in  proportion  to  their  barrenness 
and  obscurity. 

The  history  of  the  East,  during  the  five  reigns  of  Justin  II., 
Tiberius  II.,  Maurice,  Phocas,  and  Heraclius,  (a.  d.  567 — 642,) 
presents  us  rather  widi  the  phantoms  of  a  bad  dream  than  with 
a  train  of  real  events.  The  three  former,  it  is  true,  offer  a  con- 
trast in  which  we  ought  to  be  accustomed, — that  of  sovereigns 
virtuous,  or  represented  as  being  so,  and  a  miserable  people.  It 
is,  indeed,  generally  thus  that  the  historians  of  monarchies  have 
performed  their  tasks.  But  the  tyranny  of  Phocas,  the  defeats 
and  afterwards  the  victories  of  Heraclius,  have  no  resemblance 
to  any  course  of  events  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  afford 
no  internal  explanation.     In  a  war,  of  which  -the  details  are 
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wholly  unknown  to  us,  the  Peraans,  under  the  orders  of  Chos- 
Toes  II.,  conquered  all  the  Asian  provinces  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire. Heraclius,  in  his  turn,  conquered  the  whole  of  Persia,  up 
to  the  frontiers  of  India;  and,  after  expeditions,  the  narratives 
of  which  wear  the  air  of  fables,  the  two  empires,  equally  ex- 
hausted, were  unable  to  contend  with  a  new  enemy,  whose  ex- 
istence they  had  not  even  suspected. 

Though  reduced  to  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  these  sud- 
den revolutions,  we  can,  at  least,  discover,  that  a  great  cause  of 
weakness  had  arisen  in  the  Eastern  empire,  along  with  the  new 
systems  of  religious  belief,  and  the  unrelenting  persecutions  they 
engendered.  The  minds  of  men  became  irritated  against  each 
other,  and  ill-disposed  towards  their  government  The  oppressed 
sects  not  only  refused  to  defend  their  country,— they  intrigued 
with  their  country's  enemies,  and  delivered  into  tlieir  hands  the 
strongest  and  richest  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  the  discus- 
sions on  the  mysteries  of  tlie  Christian  faith  must  be  sought  the 
key  to  the  Persian  and  Musulman  conquests. 

The  groundwork  of  the  new  revolutions  which  broke  out  at 
the  end  of  tlie  sixth  century  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
The  ancient  dispute  between  the  catholics  and  the  Arians  con- 
cerning the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been  succeeded  by  others 
far  more  frivolous  and  unintelligible,  more  foreign  to  all  human 
actions,  and  to  the  influence  of  faith  upon  conduct, — those  con- 
cerning the  union  of  the  two  natures  and  two  wills  in  the  person 
of  the  Saviour. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  question,  whether  the  Re- 
deemer was  God,  or  whether  he  was  a  created  being,  was  re- 
garded as  fundamental  in  the  Christian  religion.    For,  according 
to  the  explanation  given  of  this  mystery,  one  sect  reproached  the 
other  with  refusing,  if  not  to  Deity  itself,  certainly  to  one  of  its 
manifestations,  the  worship  which  is  its  due;  while  the  opposing 
sect  accused  its  adversaries  of  violating  the  first  of  the  command- 
ments, the  very  basis  of  religion,  by  adoring  him  who  had  ex- 
pressly taught  them  to  worship  the  Father  only,  the  King  of 
kings.     But,  though  the  dogma  of  the  divinity,  of  Christ  had 
prevailed  in  the  catholic  church,  the  explanation  of  the  incom- 
prehensible union  of  the  Deity  with  man  was  absolutely  null  as 
to  its  consequences:  it  might  be  enounced  in  words,  but  human 
reason  was  unable  to  grasp  it;  still  less  could  it  have  any  effect 
in  guiding  the  actions  of  men. 
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Nevertheless,  two  explanations  of  this  mystery  had  been 
bronght  forward;  the  one,  that  of  the  Mmophy sites,  represented 
the  Deity  as  being  the  soul  which  animated  the  human  body  of  Je- 
ans Christ.  According  to  this  system,  the  soul  of  the  Saviour  pos-* 
sessed  but  one  nature,  and  that  divine;  his  body,  also,  Ivas  of  one 
nature,  and  that  human.  This  system,  which  did  not  escape  the 
chaiige  of  heresy,  had  been  embraced  by  Justinian,  and,  more 
warmly  still  by  his  wife  Theodora,  in  whom  licentiousness  and 
cruelty  had  not  extinguished  theological  zeal.  The  bishops,  the 
monks,  and  the  laity,  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  it,  were  ex- 
posed to  a  bloody  persecution.  The  orthodox  system,  on  the 
contrary,  acknowledged  in  Jesus  Christ  the  union  of  two  com- 
plete natures;  that  is,  of  the  human  soul  and  human  body  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Mary,  with  the  divine  soul  and  divine  body  of 
the  Christ,  one  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Deity.  These  two 
complete  and  distinct  beings  were,  however,  so  intimately  united, 
that  nothing  could  be  attributed  to  the  Man,  which  was  not,  at 
the  same  time,  attributed  to  the  God. 

From  this  explanation,  arose  a  new  dispute  about  words.  It 
was  asked,  whether  this  twofold  Being  was  animated  by  a  single 
will;  the  divine  soul  previuling  so  completely  over  the  human, 
as  undividedly  to  govern  the  actions  of  Christ  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Monothdites  it  was  so.  This  was  declared  heretical,  and 
the  orthodox  dogma  was  established,  that  the  human  soul  of  Jesus 
had  a  full  and  entire  will,  but  that  it  remained  in  perpetual  con- 
formity to  the  full  and  entire  will  of  the  divine  soul  of  Christ. 

With  the  utmost  stretch  of  Attention,  we  are  scarcely  able  to 
seize  these  subtle  distinctions,  which  aim  at  setting  in  opposition 
unknown  causes,  whose  effects  are  always  the  same.  The  exa- 
mination of  them  fatigues  the  reason,  and  appears  a  sort  of  blas- 
phemy against  that  inscrutable  Being,  who  is  thus  submitted  to 
a  kind  of  moral  dissection.  With  more  difficulty  still  should  we 
pursue  the  different  shades  of  these  opinions,  and  all  the  various 
sects  to  which  they  gave  rise.  But^he  influence  of  these  subtie 
questions  was  fatal  to  the  empire:  every  sect  persecuted  in  its 
turn,  and  the  orthodox,— that  is  to  say,  the  victorious— abused, 
more  cruelly  than  the  others,  the  power  which  they  vrere  longer 
able  to  retain.  The  first  dignitaries  of  the  cl||irch  were  expelled 
from  their  seats;  many  perished  in  exile,  many  in  prison,  many 
wer«  even  sentenced  to  death.  Those  who  held  the  forbidden 
opinions  were  denied  the  liberty  of  worship;  while  the  property 
of  the  condemned  churches  was  seized,  and  thousands  of  monks, 
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fighting  with  stayes  and  stones,  excited  tumults  in  which  men 
of  blood. was  shed.  Large  towns  were  given  up  to  pillage,  and 
to  all  the  outrages  of  a  brutal  soldierf;  and  all  this  as  a  punish- 
ment for  an  attachment  to  words  rather  than  to  ideas.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  especiallj 
the  eastern,  longed  for  a  foreign  deliverer,-— «Ten  for  the  joke  of 
a  heathen  or  a  magian,  so  that  thej  might  escape  from  the  intole- 
rance of  the  orthodox  party  and  of  the  emperors. 

The  Nestorians,  who  carried  farther  than  the  (nrthodox  them- 
selves the  separation  between  the  two  natures;  who  placed  in 
stronger  opposition  than  the  catholics  tiie  Man  Jesus  and  the  God 
Christ,  were  the  first  objects  of  persecution:  they  completely 
abandoned  the  empire,  and  several  hundred  thousands  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Justinian  emigrated  into  Persia,  carrying  with  them  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  a  knowledge  of  Roman  tactics  and  en- 
gines of  war.  The  conquests  of  Chosroes  were  seconded  by  their 
arms,  and  by  the  treachery  of  their  secret  adherents,  who  deli- 
vered up  to  the  enemy  several  of  the  fortresses  of  Asia. 

The  Eatychians,  the  most  zealous  of  the  Monophysites,  who, 
in  order  to  mountain  the  unity  of  Christ's  nature,  denied  that  his 
divine  soul  had  been  invested  with  a  human  body,  were  crushed 
by  persecution.  They  have  survived  only  io  Armenia,  where 
their  church  flourishes  to  this'day:  but  this  heresy  destroyed  the 
ancient  attachment  of  the  Armenians  to  the  Greeks,  and  produced 
in  these  old  allies  of  the  empire  an  implacable  hatred,  which  has 
also  been  perpetuated.  A  modified  sect  of  Monophysites,  the 
Jacobites',  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  in  Arabia,  and  in  Upper  Egypt* 
Ttey,  too,  united  with  the  enemies  of  their  country.  In  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  Monotheliles,  or  those  who  admit  only 
one  will  in  Christ,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  These  are  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Maronites.  The  Monophysites,  who  were 
oppressed  and  destroyed  in  the  rest  of  the  empire,  raised  an  invin- 
cible resistance  in  Egypt,  where  the  whole  mass  of  the  people 
shared  their  opinions.  But  these  people,  persecuted,  stripped, 
and  doomed  to  see  the  dignities  of  their  church,  their  own  pos- 
sessions, and  all  tlieir  civil  rights,  torn  from  them,  gave  up  at 
once  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  adherence  to  fts  church. 
Then  arose  the  Coptic  sect,  and  its  independent  church,  which 
spread  over  Abyssinia  and  Nubia.  They  seconded  with  all  their 
might  the  arms  of  Chosroes;  and  when  he,  in  his  turn.  Was  con- 
quered, they  implored  the  aid  of  the  Musulmans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  East,  and  such  were  the  only  passionp 
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which  fleemed  to  agitate  the  people,  during  the  five  reigns  which 
filled  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Justinian,  in  567,  to  the  con- 
quests of  the  Musulmans,  in  632.  We  shall  now  give  a  succinct 
account  of  these  five  reigns,  on  which  our  scanty  materials  would 
not  permit  us  to  enlarge,  even  if  we  desired  it. 

The  sceptre  of  Justinian  had  been  transmitted,  in  567,  to  his 
nephew  Justin  II.,  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  disposition, 
but  weak:  he  saw  the  errors  of  his  uncle's  administration,  and 
promised  to  remedy  them;  but  he  was  constantly  confined  to  his 
palace  by  bodily  infirmity,  and  surrounded  by  women  and  eu- 
nuchs. Counsellors  like  these  gave  to  his  government  a  charac- 
ter of  intrigue,  of  feebleness,  of  distrust.  During  his  reign,  Italy 
was  lost  by  the  conquest  of  the  Lombards.  The  Avars,  being 
driven  by  the  aboriginal  Turks  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thi- 
bet, and  becoming  conquerors  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  fix)m 
Asia  into  Europe,  had  founded  their  empire  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  nearly  on  the  same  spot  which  Attila  had  formerly 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  From  thence  they  extend- 
ed their  devastations  throughout  the  lUyrian  peninsula.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  great  Chosroes  Nushirvan,  the 
Persians  carried  their  ravages  to  the  very  outskirts  of  Antioch, 
and  reduced  to  ashes  the  city  of  Apamea.  At  the  end  of  his 
reign,  however,  Justin  II.  realized  the  hopes  which  he  had  ex- 
cited at  its  commencement.  He  chose  a  successor,  not  in  his 
own  fiimily,  but  in  his  people.  Finding  in  the  captain  of  hi^ 
guards,  Tiberius,  the  most  virtuous,  brave,  and  humane  of  his 
subjects,  hemiised  him  to  the  crown  in  December,  574,  and  re- 
signed to  him  the  reins  of  government,  without  any  attempt, 
daring  the  four  years  which  he  survived  this  act  of  abdication,  to 
recover  the  power  he  had  resigned. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  empress  Sophia,  wife  of  Justin  11.,  had 
some  influence  upon  the  choice  of  her  husband.  Tiberius  was 
not  only  the  bravest,  but  the  handsomest  of  the  courtiers.  It  was 
not  known  that  he  was  married;  and  though  Justin,  as  he  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  said,  **  Reverence  the  empress  Sophia  as  your 
mother,"  Sophia  is  thought  to  have  indulged  a  hope  that  she 
should  attach  him  to  herself  by  a  different  tie,  and  should  bestow 
her  hand,  as  well  as  a  crown,  upon  the  new  emperor.  But  Ti- 
berias now  brought  forward  his  wife  Anastasia,  whose  existence 
had  been  hitherto  concealed.  From  this  time  he  strove,  by  his 
respectful  attentions  and  filial  affection  to  the  empress,  to  make 
her  foi^t  the  mortification  she  had  endured.    He  found  excuses 
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for  her  resentment,  and  pardoned  even  the  conspiracies  into  which 
her  irritation  led  her;  and  he  granted, — ^what  was  then  without 
example  in  the  history  of  the  empire,^-a  complete  amnestj  to  all 
those  who  had  taken  up  arms  and  proclaimed  another  emperor, 
as  well  as  to  the  rival  whom  they  had  decorated  with  the  purple* 
The  reign  of  Tiberius  is  the  first,  since  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine,  which  gives  us  an  idea  of  Christian  virtues  adorning  the 
throne: — ^mildness,  moderation,  patience,  charity. — ^Unhappily, 
this  excellent  prince  survived  Justin  only  four  years:  but,  findr 
ing  himself  attacked  by  a  mortal  disease,  he  chose,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  he  had  been  chosen,— not  one  of  his  family,  but 
the  man  he  thought  most  worthy,  to  inherit  the  supreme  power. 
The  successor  and  adopted  son  of  Tiberius  was  Maurice,  (a.  d« 
582^-602,)  a  general  who  had  commanded  the  army  in  the  war 
against  the  Persians.  He  was  then  forty-three  years  of  age; 
and,  though  his  virtue  was  less  pure  than  that  of  his  predecessor, 
and  his  character  had  some  taint  of  pride,  of  cruelty,  of  weak- 
ness,  and  of  avarice,  he  was,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  the  prefe- 
rence which  had  been  given  to  him. 

Maurice,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  his  military  character,  and 
who  had  so  deeply  studied  the  art  of  war  as  to  write  a  treatise 
upon  tactics  which  has  come  down  to  our  own  time,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  lead  his  armies  in  person;  so  completely  had  the  effe- 
minate life  of  Constantinople  rendered  the  profession  of  the  sol- 
dier incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign.  He  opposed 
but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  Lombards,  and  was  satisfied  with 
merely  strengthening  the  garrisons  in  the  small  number  of  towns 
which  he  still  held  in  Italy.  His  most  formidable  enemy,  there- 
fore, was  Baian,  the  Khan  of  the  Avars,  (a.  d.  57X) — 600,)  who 
seemed  to  have  taken  Attila  for  his  model,  and  occupied  his 
country,  if  not  his  palace.  In  the  vast  plains  of  Bulgaria,  of 
Wallachia,  and  Pannonia,  where  he  prevented  all  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  regular  army  to  check 
or  chastise  the  ravages  of  his  wandering  troops:  they  penetrated 
with  impunity  into  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  al- 
most every  year  carried  terror  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople; 
plundering,  in  their  course,  the  treasures  of  the  Greeks,  and 
carrying  off  thousands  of  captives.  After  having  insolently  bar- 
tered peace  for  a  tribute,  and  insulted  the  messengers  of  the  em- 
peror in  his  own  country, — ^insulted  Constantinople  through  the 
lips  of  her  own  ambassadors,*— Baian  made  it  his  sport  to  vio- 
late the  treaties  which  he  had  sworn  to  keep. 
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The  relations  of  Maurice  with  the  Persian  empire  were  more 
advantageous.  The  great  Chosroes  Nushirvan  had  died  in  579, 
having  lived  upwards  of  eighty  years.  His  son,  Hormouz,  who 
succeeded  him,  (a.  d.  579 — 590,)  rendered  himself  odious  by 
every  vice  which  could  exhaust  the  patience  even  of  orientals. 
His  avarice  disgusted  the  troops;  his  caprice  degraded  the  sa« 
traps  of  Persia,  and  his  pretended  justice  had  immolated,  as  he 
himself  boasted,  thirteen  thousand  victims.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  against  hin^  in  the  principal  provinces  of  Persia:  Mau- 
rice seconded  it  by  sending  a  Roman  army  into  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria;  the  Turks  of  Thibet  advanced  at  the  same  time  into 
Khorasan  and  Bactriana;  and  the  monarchy  of  the  Persians 
seemed  already  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Bahram,  or  Yaranes,  a 
general  who  had  distinguished  himself,  under  Nushirvan,  by  his 
skill  and  valour,  saved  the  state  by  disobeying  the  orders  of  Hor- 
mouz.  Alone,  he  undertook  the  wars  against  the  Turks  and 
against  the  Romans:  he  conquered  the  former,  and,  although  he 
was  less  fortunate  in  hb  enterprise  against  the  latter,  he  still  pre- 
served his  influence  over  the  Persians.  Hormouz  having  sent 
him  an  insulting  message,  implying  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  wanted,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  took  his  sove- 
reign prisoner,  ieind  exhibited  to  Persia  the  unwonted  sight  of  a 
public  trial,  at  which  the  captive  son  of  Nushirvan  pleaded  his 
own  cause  before  the  nobles  of  the  land.  The  unfortunate  prince 
was,  by  their  orders,  deposed,  blinded,  and  cast  into  prison,  where 
he  was  strangled  a  short  time  afterwards  by  a  personal  enemy. 
(a.  d.  590.) , 

One  party  among  the  Persians  wished  to  transmit  the  crown  to 
Chosroes  H.,  son  of  Hormouz;  but  Bahram  refused  to  recognise 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Romans.  Maurice  received  the  fugitive  in 
a  manner  no  less  politic  than  generous,  and  spared  him  the  fa- 
tigue and  humiliation  of  a  journey  to  Constantinople.  He  col- 
lected a  considerable  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Sy- 
ria, the  command  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Narses,  a  general  of 
Persian  origin,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  conqueror 
of  Italy.  The  popular  passions  of  the  Persians  were  already 
kindled  for  a  counter-revolution;  the  magi  had  declared  them- 
selves against  Bahram;  an  army  of  the  partisans  of  Chosroes  had 
join^  that  of  the  Romans,  which  advanced  to  Zab  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Media;  and  the  standards  of  the  declining  empire  pene- 
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tnited  into  regions  which  the  Roman  eagles  had  never  beheld, 
dther  during  the  republic,  or  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Bahram  was 
conquered  in  two  battles,  and  perished  in  the  eastern  extremiij 
of  Persia:  Chosroes  was  seated  upon  the  throne,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  oriental  despots,  he  cemented  his  restoration 
with  the  blood  of  numerous  victims.  He,  however,  still  retained 
the  army  of  auxiliaries  with  which  Maurice  had  furnished  him. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  adopted  son  of  the  Roman  emperor;  he 
restored  several  contested  fortresses  to  Maurice;  he  granted  to 
the  Christians  of  Persia  that  libertj  of  conscience  which  the  magi 
had  alwajs  refused  them;  and  the  Greeks  exulted  in  the  part 
tiiej  had  taken  in  this  revolution,  as  >one  of  the  most  fortunate 
occurrences  in  their  histoiy. 

Thej  soon  perceived,  however,  that  a  solid  alliance  must  be 
based  upon  the  friendship  of  nations,  not  merely  on  that  of  sove- 
reigns. In  the  month  of  October,  602,  Maurice  attempted  to 
reduce  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  make  them  winter  in  the 
country  of  the  Avars;  a  sedition  instantly  broke  out,  and  the  in- 
Airiated  soldiers  invested  with  the  purple  one  of  their  centu- 
rions, named  Phocas,  who  was  only  distinguished  by  the  violence 
of  his  imprecations  against  the  emperor.  The  monarch  still 
hoped  to  defend  himself  in  Constantinople:  but  the  people  were 
no  less  exasperated  at  his  parsimony  than  the  army,  and  received 
him  with  a  shower  of  stones.  A  monk  ran  through  the  streets 
sword  in  hand,  denouncing  him  as  the  object  of  the  wrath  of 
€h>d.  Maurice,  however,  was  accused  of  no  heresy;  and,  in  an 
age  where  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  mingled  with  those  of 
the  state,  he  alone  seems  to  have  kept  aloof  from  ecclesiastical 
quarrels.  He  fled  to  Chalcedonia,  where  he  was  soon  taken  by 
the  officers  of  Phocas,  who  had  just  entered  Constantinople  in 
triumph.  His  five  sons  were  butchered  before  his  eyes:  he  him- 
self perished  the  last;  and  the  six  heads  were  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  populace  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.  A 
few  months  afterwards,  the  widow  of  Maurice  and  his  three 
daughters  were  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner:  but  this  was 
only  the  prelude  to  the  execrable  tyranny  which  Phocas  was 
about  to  exercise  over  the  empire  for  eight  years,  (a.  d.  602— 
610,)  during  a  reign  not  less  remarkable  for  atrocity  than  those 
of  Nero  and  Caligula. 

Chosroes  might,  posnbly,  consider  himself  bound  in  gratitude 
to  avenge  the  prince  who  had  restcwed  him  to  his  throne.    Be 
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that  as  it  may,  his  policy  eagerly  seized  this  pretext  for  declaring 
war  on  the  Romans;  and  the  most  opulent  cities  of  the  empire 
were  laid  waste  by  the  sword  of  the  Persians,  to  expiate  a  crime 
in  which  they  had  in  nowise  participated.  Chosroes  II.  employed 
several  campaigns  in  rendering  himself  master  of  the  border 
tewns;  and,  as  long  as  Phocas  reigned,  he  did  not  pass  the  limits 
of  the  Euphrates.  But  Phocas  himself  fell;  the  crime  which 
Chosroes  affected  to  avenge,  met  its  punishment:  Heraclius,  son 
of  the  exarch  of  Carthage,  sailed  with  an  African  fleet,  and  was 
received  in  the  port  of  Constantinople  on  the  5th  of  October, 
6IO9  with  the  tiiUe  of  Augustus.  Phocas  was  given  over  to  the 
most  cruel  tortures,  and  was  afterwards  beheaded^  but  the  new 
emperor  m  vain  demanded  of  the  Persian  monarch  a  restoratioa 
of  that  peace  between  the  two  eDq>ires^  which  he  had  now  no  just 
cause  for  withholding. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  period  that  Chosroes,  leaving  the 
shores  of  the  Euphrates,  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Roman 
empire;  whilst  Heraclius^  whose  long  reign,  (a.  d«  610—642,)  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  through  imperfect  documents,  passed 
twelve  years  in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  depression,  which  form» 
a  strange  contrast  with  the  brilliant  espe<i^tioBS  by  whicb  he  af- 
terwards distinguished  himself.  In  611,  Chosroe»  occupied  the 
most  important  cities  of  Syria,— Hierapolis,  Chaki»,  Beraea,  and 
Aleppo.  He  took  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  East;  Caesarea» 
the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  fell  shortly  afterwards.  Chosroes  de* 
voted  several  campaigns  to  the  conquest  of  Roman  Asia;  but 
history  does  not  furnish  u»  with  the  details  of  any  battle  offered 
to  check  his  progress,,  nor  of  any  obstinate  si^e,  nor  with  the 
name  of  any  Roman  general,  distinguished  even  by  his  reverses.. 
In  614,  Palestine  was  invaded  by  the  Persian  amues;  Jerusalem 
opened  its  gates;,  the  churches  were  |Hllaged,  90,000  Christians 
were  massacred,  and  the  fire  of  the  magi  succeeded  to  the  wor- 
ship which  had  been  offered  on  the  altars  of  the  true  God.  In 
616,  Egypt  was  also  conquered:  the  Persians  advanced  into  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  and  destroyed  the  remains  of  th^ancient  (jreek 
colony  of  Cyrene,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli.  Daring  the 
same  year,  another  army  crossed  Asia  Minor,  to  Chalcedonia* 
which  yielded  after  a  long  siege;  and  a  Persian  arnqr  maintained 
its  position  for  ten  years,  within  sight  of  Constantinople;  on  the 
Bosphonis  of  Thrace.  The  whole  empire  seemed  to  be  reduced 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital;  for,  about  the  same  time»the 
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Avars  recomTaenced  thrir  ravages  with  more  feroeltj  than  ever, 
and  occupied  or  laid  waste  tiie  whole  European  continent,  down 
to  the  long  wall,  which,  at  a  distance  of  only  thirfy  miles  from 
Constantinople,  separated  that  extremity  of  Thrace  from  the 
mainland.  Certain  maritime  towns,  sprinkled  at  vast  distances 
over  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  still  recognised 
the  nominal  authority  of  the  emperors;  but  their  own  situation 
was  so  precarious,  that  they  could  neither  furnish  money  nor 
troops  for  distant  expeditions.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  throne 
of  Heraclius  seemed  only  to  be  deferred  for  a  few  years. 

Then  it  was  that  the  man,  whose  effeminate  habits  and  de- 
pressed spirits  had  hitherto  inspired  nothing  but  contempt,  all  at 
once  displayed  the  vigour  of  a  young  soldier,  the  energy  of  a 
hero,  and  the  talents  of  a  conqueror.  The  meagre  chronicles 
which  relate  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  neither  ex- 
plain his  successes,  nor  throw  light  on  his  previous  reverses: 
they  neither  tell  us  why  he  seemed  to  slumber  for  twelve  years 
upon  a  throne  which  was  crumbling  to  dust  beneath  him,  nor 
why  he  suddenly  awoke,  in  all  the  greatness  of  his  energy,  to 
crush  the  Persians  in  the  course  of  six  years,  (a.  d,  622^-^27;) 
nor  how  he  came  to  relapse  into  the  same  apathy,  and  to  lose,  by 
the  arms  of  the  Musulmans,  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his 
reign,  all  that  he  had  before  regained,    (a.  d.  628 — 642.) 

Reduced,  as  we  are,  to  a  merely  conjectural  solution  of  this 
historical  problem,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  the  reverses  of  the 
empire  were  owing  to  the  universal  discontent  of  its  subjects;  to 
the  prevalence  of  religious  animosities,  and  to  a  resentment  for 
upjiist  persecution,  which  induced  the  heretics  of  every  province 
to  desire  a  bold  avenger  even  more  than  a  good  king.  But  alter 
the  Monophyutes,  the  Monolhelites,  the  Eutychians,  the  Nesto- 
lians,  the  Jacobites,  and  the  Maronites,  had  gratified  thdr  hatred 
of  the  church  and  of  the  state  by  delivering  their  fortresses  and 
their  country  into  the  hands  of  the  magi,  the  ruin  of  their  for- 
mer enemy  soon  ceased  to  console  them  for  their  present  oppres* 
sion.  They  regretted  that  national  independence  and  that  coun- 
try which  they  had  lost;  they  appealed  to  that  Heraclius  whom 
they  had  betrayed.  The  emperor  had  been  deseed  by  nature 
for  die  part  of.  a  great  man;  and,  although  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
the  influence  of  courtiers,  eunuchs,  and  women,  had  luiled  him 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  he  readily  perceived  tiie  real  weakness  <lf 
an  empire  whose  resources  were  weakened  by  conquests    He 
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saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Persian  armies,  which  were 
dispersed  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roman  provinces,  to 
arriTe  in  time  to  succour  each  other;  that  thej  must  be  in  con- 
stant dread  of  a  rebellion;  and  that  the  troops  would  not  dare 
to  leave  their  remote  quarters  to  support  the  central  forces.  In- 
stead of  attacking  the  Persian  army,  which  lay  before  his  eyes 
in  Chalcedonia,  at  the  very  gates  of  his  capital,  he  embarked 
with  all  the  soldiers  he  could  muster,  and  landed  in  Cilicia,  at 
the  angle  which  Asia  Minor  forms  with  Syria.  Ten  years  of 
magian  oppression  had  taught  tlie  inhabitants  to  regret  the  sway 
of  the  Eastern  empire.  Heraclius  re-enforced  his  army  with 
such  of  the  natives  as  had  courage  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  meet  the  Persians,  he  attempted  to  cut  them 
off  in  their  rear;  and,  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  boldness  which 
deserves  to  be  better  known,  he  long  avoided  them,  and  ravaged 
the  very  countries  which  they  had  left  behind  ^hem.  Whilst 
the  whole  empire  of  the  East  was  occupied  by  the  Persians,  he 
led  the  Roman  armies  into  the  heart  of  Persia:  he  even  pene- 
trated into  regions  of  whose  existence  the  Greeks  had  hitherto 
been  ignorant,  and  where  no  European  conqueror  had  ever  set 
foot.  After  having  laid  waste  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  he 
successively  attacked,  took,  and  burned,  the  several  capitals  of 
Chosroes,  even  as  far  as  Ispahan:  he  extinguished  the  eternal 
fire  of  the  magi;  he  loaded  his  troops  with  an  enormous  booty; 
and  he  retaliated  on  Persia  the  same  disasters  which  Chosroes 
had,  for  ten  years,  inflicted  upon  the  empire. 

Heraclius  did  not  cease  to  offer  peace,  even  in  the  midst  of 
this  career  of  destruction:  while  the  haughty  monarch  as  con- 
stantly rejected  it  in  the  midst  of  his  disasters  and  defeats.  The 
Persians  at  length  refused  to  submit  to  the  extreme  sufferings 
which  were  the  consequences  of  his  obstinacy  and  of  his  weak- 
ness.  An  insurrection  broke  out  against  the  king  on  the  25th  of 
February,  6S8,  and  Chdsroes  was  assassinated,  with  eighteen  of 
his  sons.  One  only  of  his  offspring,  Siroes,  was  allowed  to  live, 
and  to  occupy  his  father's  throne.  Peace  was  restored  between 
Constantinople  and  Persia;  and  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the 
two  empires  on  the  Euphrates  were  recc^ised  by  both  parties. 
But  the  whole  of  Asia  had  been  devastated  by  this  double  inva- 
non:  and  the  conqueror,  who,  mean  time,  was  gathering  strength 
hi  Arabia,  met  with  but  slight  resistance,  when,  in  the  following 
year,  (629,)  he^  began  to  inundate  the  exhausted  land  with  the 
victorious  torrent  of  the  Masulman  armies. 
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Ths  great  penmaula  of  Arabia,  which  extends  from  tbe  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  die  Jted  Sea,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Syria  to  the 
shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  forms  a  distinct  world,  in  which 
man  and  beast»  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  wear  a  peculiar  as- 
pect, and  are  goTemed  bj  peculiar  laws:— eyerj  thing  recalls 
die  eternal  independence, xtf  an  autochdionous  people:  the  an- 
cient traditions  ai»  purely  national,  and  a  ciyilization  of  a  cha- 
racter entirely  peculiar,  has  been  attained  widiout  any  impulse  or 
assistance  from  foieign  nations. 

The  e;&tent  of  Arabia  is  nearly  four  times  diat  of  France;  bat 
this  vast  continent,  through  which  no  river  takes  its  coursei  in 
which  no  mountain  raises  its  head  high  enough  to  collect  the 
clouds,  or  to  disperse  them  in  cain,  or  to  gamer  up  the  snows  for 
the  refreshment  of  these  burning  plains,  is  scorched  with  perpe- 
tual drought*  The  very  earth  is  parched;  scantily  clothed  with 
a  short-lived  vegetation  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  reduced  to 
dust  as  soon  as  the  sun  regains  his  unclouded  power.  The 
winds,  which  sweep  across  its  boundless  plains,  bear  along  moun- 
tuns  of  sand,  which  constantiy  threaten  to  swallow  up  the  works 
of  man,  and  often  bury  the  traveller  in  a  living  grave.  A  few 
springs,  which  the  industry  of  man»  or  the  instinct  of  animala 
has  discovered,  and  whose  waters  have  been  carefully  collected 
and  sheltered  in  cisterns  or  deep  wells  by  that  antique  charity^ 
that  disinterested  benevolence,  which  prompts  an  individual  to 
labour  for  an  unknown  posterity,  mark,  at  long  intervals,  the 
spots  where  the  life  of  man  may  be  preserved.  They  are  as 
distant  as  the  cities  of  Europe;  and,  in  the  itinerary  of  the  va- 
rious caravans,  more  than  half  the  daily  stations  are  without  wa- 
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ter.  Besides  these  citterns,  howerer,  other  springs  which  hare 
escaped  the  eje  of  man,  or  have  not  been  sheltered  bj  his  la- 
boars,  preserve  thdr  waters  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert; 
for  the  lions  and  tigers  whose  thirst  is  more  fireqaentl  j  quenched 
with  blood;  and  for  the  antelopes  which  flees  at  their  q>proach. 

The  mountains,  seared  and  stripped  by  the  feryonr  of  ihe  sun 
and  the  violence  of  the  winds,  here  and  there  rear  their  naked 
heads;  but  if  any  of  them  are  lofty  enough  to  attract  the  clouds 
and  to  draw  down  refreshing  showers,  or  if  any  slender  rivulet 
trickles  down  its  barren  sides  before  it  loses  itself  in  the  boundless 
sands,  a  luxuriant  fertility  marks  its  whole  tract:  there,  the  power 
of  a  burning  sun  vivifies  what  it  elsewhere  destroys;  an  island 
ci  verdure  arises  in  the  midst  of  the  desert;  groves  of  palms  cover 
the  sacred  source;  all  the  lower  animals  assemble  there,  unawed 
by  man,  whose  empire  appears  to  them  less  formidable  than  that 
(^  the  desert  from  which  they  have  fled,  and  they  submit  to  his 
control  with  a  readiness  unknovm  in  other  climest  These  moun- 
tains, these  living  ^^Niags,  these  oases,  are  scattered,  but  rarely 
over  the  vast  surface  of  Arabia;  but  along  thd  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea  some  spots  are  marked  by  more  abundant  waters,  and  here 
flourishing  cities  have  arisen  from  the  earliest  antiquity;  whilst, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  the  part  called  by  Europeans  Arabia  the 
Happyt  are  watered  by  copious  streams,  carefully  cultivated,  co- 
vered with  coffee  trees,  and  spice  and  incense  bearing  shrubs, 
whose  perfumes  are  said  to  be  wafted  out  to  sea,  and  to  salute 
the  approaching  mariner. 

The  race  of  men  who  inhabit  this  regtaa,  so  unlike  every  other, 
are  gifted  by  nature  with  the  vigour  and  endurance  necessary 
to  triumph  over  the  obstacles  and  the  evils  with  which  they  have 
to  struggle.  Muscular,  agile,  sober,  patient,  the  Arab,  like  his 
fidthful  companion  the  camel,  can  endure  thirst  and  hunger:  a 
few  dates,  or  a  little  ground  barley,  which  he  steeps  with  water 
in  his  hand,  sofBice  for  his  nourishment  Fresh  and  pure  water 
is  for  him  so  nu«,  it  seems  to  him  so  great  a  bounty  of  Heaven, 
that  he  thinks  not  of  ardent  liquors.  His  faculties  are  employed 
in  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  r^on  he  has  to  sub- 
jugate; and  the  pathless  de8ert,'the  moving  columns  of  sand,  the 
parching  and  poisonous  breath  of  the  Samum,  strike  him  neither 
with  amazement  nor  with  dread.  He  boldly  traverses  the  desert 
in  search  of  whatever  richea  are  to  be  found  in  it;  he  subdues  all 
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the  animalB  that  dwell  in  it;  or  rather,  he  shares  with  them,  as 
friends  whatever  can  be  wrested  irom  a  niggard  nature.  He 
goldes  their  intelligence  to  collect  and  to  preserve  the  scanty  food 
wliich  Aralna  produces;  and  while  he  profits  bj  their  labonra,  he 
preserves  the  nobleness  of  their  character.  The  horse  lives  in 
the  midst  of  his  children;  his  intelligence  is  constant] j  called 
forth  by  the  society  of  man,  and  he  obeys  rather  from  affectioB 
than  from  fear.  The  camel  lends  him  his  strength,  and  his  pa- 
tience, and  enables  him  to  carry  on  an  active  commerce  in  a 
country  which  nature  seemed  to  have  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  only  by  the  triumph  of  industry  and  of  courage  that  man 
can  exist  in  Arabia,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  nature;  he  could 
not  exist  if  he  had  likewise  to  struggle  against  despotism.  The 
Arab  has  always  been  free,  he  will  always  be  free;  for,  with  him,  . 
the  loss  of  liberty  would  be  almost  immediately  followed  by  tlie 
loss  of  exbtence.  How  could  the  maintenance  of  kings  or  of  ar^ 
mies  be  extracted  out  of  the  labour  which  scarcely  suffices  to  sup- 
ply himself  with  the  means  of  subsistence?  The  inhabitant  of 
Arabia  Felix  alone  has  not  received  from  nature  this  stem  seen* 
rity  for  freedom.  In  Yemen  there  are  absolute  kings.  Indeed, 
this  country  has  more  than  once  been  exposed  to  foreign  con- 
quest; but  the  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea  are  republics, 
and  the  Arab  of  the  desert  knows  no  other  government  than  the 
patriarchal  one.  The  scheik,  the  patiiai*ch  of  the  tribe,  is  regard- 
ed as  father;  all  the  members  of  it  call  themselves  his  childr^i; 
a  figure  of  speech  adopted  by  other  governments,  but  in  Arabia 
alone,  little  removed  iVom  reality.  The  scheik  counsels  his  chil- 
dren, he  does  not  command  them;  the  resolutions  of  the  tribe  are 
formed  in  the  assembly  of  elders;  and  he  who  dissents  from  them, 
turns  his  horse's  head  to  the  desert,  and  goes  on  his  solitary  way. 
It  is  but  here  and  there  that  a  spot  of  Arabia  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  There  alone  can  territorial  property  exist.  Else- 
where the  earth,  like  the  air,  belongs  alike  to  all,  and  the  fruits 
which  she  bears  without  culture  are  common  to  all.  The  ire* 
quent  conflicts  of  the  Bedouin,  who  acknowledges  -no  territorial 
property,  with  those  who  portioned  out  fields,  enclosed  them  and 
claimed  them  as  their  own,  have  accustomed  the  former  to  pay  lit* 
tie  respect  to  the  laws  of  property  in  general.  Indeed,  he  acknow- 
ledges none  but  those  which  govern  his  tribe;  the  property  of  his 
brother,  or  that  for  which  his  brother  has  pledged  his  word,  is  alon6 
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flacred  in  his  eyes:  all  other  he  regards  as  lawful  prey;  and  he 
exerctses  the  profession  of  a  robber  without  injury  to  his  self-re- 
spect, or  to  his  own  sen^e  of  morality  or  of  law.  He  assails  and 
partitions  whatever  foreign  property  comes  within  his  reach. 
With  him  the  words  stranger  and  enemy  are  synonymous,  unless 
the  stranger  have  acquired  the  claims  of  a  guest,  have  eaten  salt 
at  his  table,  or  have  come  to  seat  himself  with  generous  confi- 
dence at  his  hearth.  Then  the  person  of  the  stranger  becomes 
sacred  in  his  eyes;  he  will  share  his  last  morsel  of  bread,  his  last 
cup  of  water  with  him,  and  will  defend  him  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  own  life. 

Among  other  nations  nobility  is  only  the«  transmission  of  an- 
cient wealth  and  power;  but  the  Bedouin  has  none  but  moveable 
wealth,  which  he  seldom  long  preserves;  he  scorns  to  obey,  and 
does  not  seek  to  command ;  if,  then,  he  respects  antiquity  of  blood, 
if  he  carefully  preserves  his  own  genealogy,  and  that  of  his  noble 
horses,  it  is  only  from  reverence  for  tR^  past,  from  the  power  of 
memory,  and  that  force  of  ima^nation  which  is  nourished  by 
long  solitude  and  leisure.  The  Arab  is,  of  all  mankind,  the  one 
whose  mind  is  kept  in  the  most  constant  activity.  The  history 
of  his  tribe  is  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  Thrown  by  his  wanderings 
into  contact  with  men  of  all  nations,  he  never  forgets  the  evil  or 
the  good  which  his  fathers  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  fa- 
thers of  those  he  encounters.  In  the  total  absence  of  all  social 
power,  of  all  guarantee  for  personal  security  afforded  by  magis- 
trates or  by  laws,  gratitude  and  revenge  become  fundamental 
rules  of  his  conduct  Education  and  habit  have .  conspired  to 
l^ace  them  beyond  the  domain  of  reason,  under  the  guardianship 
of  honour  and  of  a  kind  of  religion.  His  gratitude  is  boundless 
in  its  devotion,  his  vengeance  unchecked  by  pity;  it  is  as  patient 
and  artful  as  it  is  cruel,  because  it  is  kept  alive  by  a  sense  of  duty 
rather  than  by  passion;  the  study  of  past  times,  even  the  record  of 
the  genealo^es  of  his  race,  serves  as  fuel  to  these  two  sentiments. 

But  the  nemery  of  the  Arab  is  enriched  by  other  recollections. 
The  most  intense  of  all  the  national  pleasures  is  that  of  poetry;  a 
poetry  very  dUTerent  from  ours,  breathing  more  impetuous  desires, 
more  burning  passions,  and  uttered  in  a  language'more  figurative, 
adorned  with  an  imagination  more  unbridled.  We  are  bad  judges 
ot  its  beauties  or  of  its  defects;  we  ought,  however,  to  admit  that  it 
is  not  the  poetry  of  an  uncivilized  nation,  but  of  a  nation  which, 
following  a  road  to  civilization  different  from  that  we  have  trod, 
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has  advanced  as  far  as  climate  and  other  insurmountable  obstacles 
would  permit  The  Arabic  language  has  been  constructed  and 
polished  with  care,  and  the  wanderer  of  the  desert  is  sennble  to 
the  slightest  want  of  delicacy,  of  puritj,  of  ezpressioo.  Eloquence 
had  b^n  cultiyated  as  well  as  poetry;  and  before  that  of  the  ex- 
positors of  the  law  had  acquired  its  full  maturity  under  the  reigns 
of  the  caliphs,  political  eloquence  had  attained  to  a  hi^  perfec- 
tion, both  in  the  councils  of  the  republics  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
under  the  tents  of  the  desert,  where  the  chieftains  needed  its  aid 
to  persuade  those  whom  they  knew  it  to  be  impossible  to  command. 

Religion  had  still  deeper  influence  over  the  imaginations  of  the 
Arabs  than  poetry;  this  grave  and  ardent  people,  incessantly 
struggling  with  difficulties,  having  death  alwajv  before  their 
eyes,  often  exposed  to  those  long  and  austere  privations  which 
exalt  the  soul  of  the  cenobite,  had,  from  all  times,  turned  their 
meditations  towards  the  remote  and  mysterious  destinies  of  man, 
and  his  connexion  with  the  invisible  world*  The  eldest  religion 
of  the  earth,  Judusm,  had  its  birth  almost  witidn  the  limits  of 
Arabia*  Palestine  is  on  its  frontiers;  the  Hebrews  long  inhabited 
the  desert;  one  of  the  sacred  books  (that  of  Job)  was  written  by 
an  Arab,  in  his  native  tongue;  and  tHe  origin  of  the  Arabic  na- 
tion, the  descent  from  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham;  flattered  the 
national  pride.  Numerous  and  powerful  colonies  of  Jews  were 
scattered  over  Arabia,  where  they  freely  exercised  their  religion. 
Still  more  numerous  colonies  of  Christians  had  been  successively 
introduced,  by  the  furious  persecutions  set  on  foot  in  the  empire 
against  all  the  sects  which  had  successively  fallen  off  from  ortho- 
doxy in  the  long  dissensions  on  the  Arian  controversy,  and  that 
of  the  two  natures.  Arabia  was  so  convpletely  free,  that  abso- 
lute toleration  necessarily  existed;  and  all  these  refugee  sects, 
and  all  the  proselytes  they  could  make  among  the  Arabs,  were 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Finding  it  impossible  to  injure 
each  other,  they  were  forced  to  live  in  peace;  and  those  who  on 
the  other  side  the  frontier  were  incessantly  occupied  in  de- 
nouncing each  other  to  the  tribunals,  in  reciprocally  stripping 
each  other  of  the  rights  of  citizens  and  of  men,  seemed  in  Ara- 
bia to  be  restored  to  some  feelii^  of  charity. 

But  though  Arabia  had  received  within  her  bosom  Jews,  Chris- 
tians of  all  sects,  Magi,  and  Sabeans,  she  had,  also,  a  national 
religion,  a  polytheism  peculiar  to  herself.  Its  principal  temple 
was  the  Kaiaba  ftt  Mecca,  where  a  block  stone  wUdi  had  fidlen 
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from  heaven  was  the  object  of  veneration  to  the  faithful,  and  the 
temple  in  which  it  was  deposited  was  likewise  adorned  with 
three  hundred  and  sixty  idols.  The  guardianship  of  the*^  Raaba 
was  intrusted  to  the  famil  j  of  the  Koreishites,  the  most  ancient 
and  most  illustrious  race  of  the  republic  of  Mecca;  and  this  sa- 
cerdotal dignity  conferred  on  the  head  of  the  family  the  presi- 
dency over  the  councils  of  the  republic.  Pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Arabia  devoutly  repaired  to  Mecca  to  adore  the  sacred 
stone,  and  to  deposite  their  offerings  in  the  Kaaba;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mecca,  whose  city,  deprived  of  water,  and  surrounded 
by  a  steril  region,  had  owed  its  prosperity  to  superstition  rather 
than  to  commerce,  were  attached  to  the  national  faith  with  a 
zeal  heightened  by  personal  interest. 

In  the  year  569  of  our  era,  was  bom,  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Arabia,  a  man  who  combined  all  the  quali- 
ties which  characterize  his  nation.  Mahommed,  the  son  of  Ab- 
dallah,  was  of  the  race  of  the  Koreishites,  and  of  the  particular 
branch  of  .Hussein,  to  which  the  guardianship  of  the  Kaaba  and 
the  presidency  of  the  republic  of  Mecca  were  attached.  Ab- 
dal-Motalleb,  the  grandfather  of  Mahommed,  had  held  these  high 
dignities;  but  he,  as  well  as  his  son  Abdallah,  died  before  Mo- 
hammed arrived  at  man's  estate.  The  presidency  of  Mecca 
passed  to  Abu  Taleb,  the  eldest  of  his  sons;  and  Mahommed's 
portion  of  the  paternal  inheritance  was  reduced  to  five  camels 
and  a  single  slave.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  engaged  in  the 
service  of  a  rich  and  noble  widow,  named  Khadijah,  for  whose 
commercial  interests  he  made  two  journeys  into  Syria.  His 
zeal  and  intelligence  were  soon  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Kha- 
dijah. His  wife  was  no  longer  young;  and  Mahommed,  who 
was  reputed  the  handsomest  of  the  Koreishite  race,  and  who  had 
a  passion  for  women  which  Arab  morality  does  not  condemn,  and 
which  polygamy,  established  by  law,  has  sanctioned,  proved  the 
sincerity  and  tenderness  of  his  gratitude,  by  his  fidelity,  during 
a  union  of  twenty-four  years.  As  long  as  she  lived,  he  gave  her 
DO  rival. 

Restored  by  his  marriage  to  opulence  and  repose,  Mahommed, 
whose  character  was  austere,  whose  imagination  was  ardent,  and 
whom  his  extreme  sobriety,  exceeding  that  of  most  anchorets, 
disposed  to  religious  meditations  and  lofty  reveries,  had  now  no 
other  thought,  no  other  occupation,  than  to  fix  his  own  belief,  to 
disengage  it  from  the  grosser  superstiHons  of  his  country,  and  to 
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eleyate  hia  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  God*  Grandson  and  ne- 
phew of  the  high  priest  of  an  idol»  powerful  and  revered  for  his 
connexion  with  the  temple  of  the  black  stone,  Mahommed  beheld 
the  divinity  neither  in  this  rude  emblem  nor  in  the  idols  made  by 
the  hand  of  man  .which  surrounded  it.  He  sought  it  in  his  soul) 
he  recognised  its  existence  as  an  eternal  spirit,  omnipresent,  be* 
nificent>  and  incapable  of  being  represented  by  any  corporeal 
image.  After  brooding  over  this  sublime  idea  for  fifteen  years 
in  solitude,  after  ripening  it  by  meditation,  after,  perhaps,  exalt- 
ing his  imagination  by  reveries,  at  the  age  of  forty  he  resolved 
to  become  the  reformer  of  his  nation;  he  believed  himself— so, 
at  least,  he  affirmed— -called  to  this  work  by  a  special  mission  of 
the  divinity. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  extreme  injustice  to  pernst  in  r^;arding 
as  a  mere  impostor,  and  not  as  a  reformer,  the  man  who  urged  a 
whole  nation  onwards  in  the  most  important 'of  all  steps  in  the 
knowledge  of  truth;  who  led  it  from  an  absurd  and  d^rading 
idolatry,  from  a  priestly  slavery  which  compromised  morality 
and  opened  a  market  for  the  redemption  of  every  vice  by  expia- 
tions, to  the  knowledge  of  an  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  suf- 
premely  good  Being;— ^of  the  true  God,  in  short;  for,  since  his 
attributes  are  the  same,  and  he  is  acknowledged  the  sole  object 
of  worship,  the  God  of  the  Musulmans  is  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  profession  of  faith  which  Mahommed  tauj^t  to 
his  disciples,  and  which  has  been  preserved  unaltered  to  this 
day,  is,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Mahommed  is  his 
prophet.  Was  he  an  impostor  because  he  called  himself  a  pro- 
phet? 

Even  on  this  head,  a  melancholy  experience  of  human  weak- 
ness—of that  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  artifice  which,  in  all 
ages,  has  characterized  leaders  of  sects,  and  which  we  might, 
pelrhaps,  find  in  our  own  times,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  us, 
in  men  whose  persuasion  is  undoubtedly  sincere,  and  whose  zeal 
ardent,  yet  who  assert  or  insinuate  a  claim  to  supeniatural  gifts 
which  they  do  not  possess*- ought  to  teach  us  indulgence.  An 
intense  persuasion  is  easily  confounded  with  an  internal  revela- 
tion; the  dreams  of  an  excited  imagination  become  sensible  ap- 
pearances; faith  in  a  future  event  seems  to  us  like  a  prophecy; 
we  hesitate  to  remove  an  error  which  has  arisen  spontaneously 
within  the  mind  of  a  true  believer,  wh^n  we  think  it  favourable 
to  his  salvation;  after  sparing  his  illusions,  the  next  thing  is  to 
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eii€Oiirage  ihem>  and  thus  we  anriye  at  pious  fiauds,  which  we 
fiuicj  justified  by  their  end,  and  bj  their  eflfect.  We  easily  per* 
guade  ourselves  of  what  we  have  persuaded  others^  and  we  be- 
lieve in  ourselves  when  those  we  love  believe  in  us.  Mahom- 
med  never  pretended  to  the  g^ft  of  miracles;  we  need  not  go  far 
to  find  preachers  of  our  own  days,  who  have  founded  no  empires 
and  yet  are  not  so  modest. 

Bat  the  most  perfect  probity  affords  no  security  against  the 
dangers  of  fanaticism,  the  intolerance  which  it  engenders,  nor 
the  cruelty  to  which  it  leads.  Mahommed  was  the  reformer  of 
the  Arabs;  he  taught  them,  and  he  wished  to  teach  them,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Nevertheless,  from  the  time  he 
adopted  the  new  character  of  prophet,  his  life  lost  its  purity,  his 
temper  its  mildness;  policy  entered  into  his  religion,  fraud  min- 
gled more  and  more  with  his  conduct;  and,  at  the  close  of  his 
career,  we  can  hardly  explain  to  ourselves  how  he  could  be  in 
good  fiuth  with  himself. 

Mahommed  could  not  read;  letters  were  not  essential  in  Ara- 
bia to  a  good  education:  but  his  memory  was  adorned  with  all 
the  most  brilliant  poetry  of  his  native  tongue,  his  style  was  pure 
and  elegant,  and  his  eloquence  forcible  and  seductive.  The  Ko- 
ran, which  he  dictated,  is  esteemed  the  masterpiece  of  Arabian 
literature;  and  the  sublimity  of  the  language  affords  to  Musul* 
mans  sufficient  evidence  of  the  inspired  character  of  its  author, 
though,  to  readers  of  another  faith,  the  traces  of  inspiration  are 
not  manifest  An  admiration  acquired  in  the  earliest  infancy 
fiir  a  work  constantly  present  to  the  memory,  constantly  recalled 
by  all  the  allusions  of  national  literature*  soon  creates  the  very 
beauty  it  seems  to  find.  The  rarity  of  literary  education  seems 
to  have  inspired  Mahommed  with  a  sort  of  religious  reverence 
fcr  every  book  which  pretended  to  inspiration.  The  authority 
of  The  Book^  the  authority  of  every  thing  written,  is  always 
great  among  semi-barbarous  people;  it  is  peculiarly  so  among  the 
Musnlmans.  The  books  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Christians,  even  of 
the  Mi^,  raise  those  who  make  them  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
above  the  rank  of  infidels  in  the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  Ma- 
hommed; and  he  himself,  while  he  claimed  Hie  character  of  the 
greatest  prophet  of  God,  the  Paraclete  promised  in  Holy  Writ, 
admitted  six  successive  divine  revelations— those  of  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  MoseSy  and  Christ,  and,  as  the  final  accoinplish- 
ment  of  all,  his  own. 
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The  religion  of  Mahommed  does  not  consist  in  belief  in  dog- 
mas alone,  but  in  the  practice  of  morality — ^in  justice  and  chari- 
ty. He  has,  it  is  true,  shared  the  fate  of  other  legislators  who 
have  tried  to  subject  the  virtues  of  the  heart  to  positive  rules; — 
the  form  has  taken  the  place  of  the  substance.  Of  all  acts  of 
religious  legislation,  the  Koran  is  the  one  which  has  erected  alms- 
giving into  the  most  rigorous  duty,  and  has  given  to  it  the  most 
precise  limits:  it  exacts  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth  of  the  income  of 
every  true  believer,  for  works  of  charity.  But  the  rule  has  been 
substituted  for  the  sentiment;  the  charity  of  the  Musulman  is 
an  affair  of  personal  calculation,  directed  entirely  to  his  own  sal- 
vation; and  the  man  who  has  scrupulously  performed  the  duty 
of  almsgiving,  is  not  the  less  hard  and  cruel  to  his  fellow-men. 

Outward  observances  were  especially  necessary  in  a  religioQ, 
which,  admitting  no  religious  ceremonies,  and  even  no  order  of 
priesthood  except  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  seemed  peculiarly 
exposed  to  danger  from  coldness  and  indifference.  Preaching 
was  the  social  observance;  prayer,  ablution,  fast,  the  individual 
observances,  enjoined  on  Musulmans.  To  the  very  end  of  his 
life,  Mahommed  constantly  preached  to  his  people,  either  on 
Friday,  the  day  he  had  specially  set  apart  for  religious  worship, 
or  on  solemn  occasions, — in  all  moments  of  danger,  in  all  mo- 
ments of  inspiration.  His  inspiring  and  seductive  eloquence  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  to  animate 
their  zeal.  After  him,  the  early  caliphs,  and  all  who  enjoyed 
any  authority  among  the  faithful,  continued  these  preachings  or 
exhortations,  often  at  the  head  of  armies,  whose  martial  ardour 
they  heightened  by  the  aid  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Five  times 
a  day,  the  Musulman  is  bound  to  utter  a  short  and  fervent 
prayer,  expressed  in  words  of  his  own,  unfettered  by  any  form 
or  lituigy.  As  a  means  of  fixing  his  attention,  he  is  commanded 
to  turn  his  face  towards  Mecca  while  he  prays — ^towards  that 
very  temple  of  the  Kaaba  which  was  consecrated  to  idols,  bat 
which  Mahommed,  after  having  purified  and  hallowed  it  to  the 
true  Grod,  regarded  with  the  veneration  it  had  so  long  command- 
ed from  his  nation  and  his  family.  Personal  cleanliness  was 
prescribed  as  a  duty  to  the  true  believer  who  was  about  to  pre- 
sent himself  as  a  supplicant  before  Grod;  and  ablution  of  the  face 
and  hands  was  the  necessary  preparation  for  every  prayer.  Yet, 
as  IsUmism  was  first  proclaimed  to  a  nation  which  dwelt  in  de- 
serts where  water  was  not  to  be  found,  the  Koran  permits  the 
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Ikithfal,  in  cage  of  extreme  need,  to  substitute  ablutions  with 
sand.  The  iasts  were  very  rigid,  and  admitted  of  no  exception; 
they  bore  the  character  of  the  sober  and  austere  man  who  im- 
posed them  on  his  disciples.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  he 
forbade  them  the  use  of  wine,  and  of  every  sort  of  fermented 
liquor;  and,  daring  one  month  of  the  year,  the  Ramadan,  which, 
according  to  the  lunar  calendar,  falls  in  every  month  in  succes- 
sion, the  Mttsulmans,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  may  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  neidier  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  bath  nor  of  perfumes,  nor, 
in  short,  any  gratification  of  the  senses.  Nevertheless,  Mahom- 
med,  who  imposed  so  rigid  a  penance  on  his  disciples,  was  no 
advocate  for  an  ascetic  life;  he  did  not  permit  his  companions  to 
bind  themselves  by  vows,  nor  would  he  suffer  any  monks  in  his 
religion:  it  was  not  till  three  years  after  his  death,  that  fakirs 
and  derricks  arose,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  changes 
Islamism  has  undergone. 

But  the  kind  of  abstinence  on  which  Christian  doctors  have  in- 
sisted the  most,  was  that  to  which  Mahommed  was  indifferent,  or 
which  he  regarded  with  the  greatest  indulgence.  Before  his  time 
^e  Arabs  had  enjoyed  unbounded  license  in  love  and  marriage. 
Mahommed  forbade  incestuous  unions;  he  punished  adultery  and 
dissoluteness,  and  diminished  the  facility  of  divorce;  but  he  per- 
mitted every  Musulman  to  have  four  wives  or  concubines,  whose 
rights  and  privileges  he  defined  by  law.  Raising  himself  alone, 
above  the  laws  he  had  imposed  on  others,  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  Khadijah,  he  married  fifteen,  or,  according  to  other 
writers,  seventeen  wives  in  succession,  all  widows,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ayesha,  daughter  of  Abubekr.  A  fresh  chapter  of  the 
Koran  was  brought  him  by  an  angel  to  dispense  him  from  sub- 
mission to  a  law  which,  to  us,  seems  so  little  severe. 

His  indulgence  for  this  burning  passion  of  the  Arabian  tempe- 
rament, which  he  shared  with  his  countrymen,  farther  displayed 
itself  in  the  nature  of  the  future  rewards  he  proclaimed  as  tiie 
sanctions  of  his  religion.  He  described  the  forms  of  the  judg* 
ment  to  come;  in  which  the  body,  uniting  itself  anew  to  the  soul, 
the  sins  and  the  good  works  of  all  who  believed  in  God  would  be 
weighed,  and  rewarded  or  punished.  With  a  tolerance  rare  in 
the  leader  of  a  sect,  he  declared,  or  at  least  he  did  not  deny,  that 
the  followers  of  every  religion .  might  be  saved,  provided  their 
actions  were  virtuous.  But  to  the  Musulman  he  promised;  that 
whatcrer  might  have  been  his  conduct,  he  would  finally  be  re- 
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cetred  into  paradisey  after  expiating  his  sins  or  his  crimes  in  a  state 
of  purgatory,  which  would  not  exceed  seven  thousand  years.  The 
picture  which  he  drew  of  purgatory  and  of  hell  differed  little 
from  those  which  other  religions  have  presented  to  the  terror  of 
mankind.  But  his  paradise  was  painted  by  an  Arab  imagination: 
groves,  rivulets,  flowers;  perfumes  under  the  shade  of  fresh  and 
verdant  groves;  seventy  black-eyed  houris,  gifted  with  immortal 
youth  and  dazzling  beauty,  solely  occupied  in  administering  to 
the  enjoyments  of  each  true  beUever; — such  were  the  rewards 
promised  to  the  faithful.  Although  some  of  Mahommed's  most 
zealous,  disciples  had  been  women,  he  abstained  from  declaring 
what  sort  of  paradise  was  in  store  for  them. 

Among  the  articles  of  faith  which  Mahommed  strove  to  inculcate 
on  the  minds  of  his  followers,  was.  one  which  acquired  greater 
importance  when  he  united  the  character  of  conqueror  to  that  of 
prophet.  In  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  inscrutable  union  of 
divine  prescience  with  human  liberty,  he  had  leaned  towards  fa- 
talism; but  he  never  denied  the  influence  of  human  will  on  human 
actions:  he  only  tau^t  his  soldiers  that  the  hour  of  death  was 
determined  aforehand,  and  that  he  who  sought  to  escape  it  on  the 
field  of  battie,  would  meet  it  in  his  bed.  But  disjoining  this  idea 
from  all  others,  by  insisting  little  on  any  other  kind  of  constraint 
imposed  by  divine  prescience  on  the  freewill  of  man,  and  incul- 
cating this  single  position  with  undivided  force  (though  fatalism, 
to  be  rational,  ought  to  extend  to  every  acticm  of  our  lives,)  he 
inspired  the  Musulmans  with  an  indifference  to  danger,  he  gave 
a  security  to  their  bravery,  which  we  should  seek  in  vain  among 
soldiers,  animated  only  by  the  nobler  sentiments  of  honour  and 
patriotism. 

It  was  in  the  year  609,  when  Mahommed  was  already  forty, 
that  he  began  to  preach  his  new  doctrine  at  Mecca.  He  sought 
his  first  proselytes  in  his  own  fSunily,  and  the  influence  he  ob- 
tained over  their  minds  affi>rds  sufficient  evidence  of  the  excd- 
lence  of  his  domestic  character.  Rhadijah  was  his  first  convert; 
then  Seid,  his  slave;  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  his  cousin;  and 
Abubekr,  one  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  Mecca.  Ten 
years  were  employed  by  Mahommed  in  slowly  disseminating  the 
new  doctrine  among  his  countrymen.  All  who  adopted  it  be- 
came inflamed  with  the  ardent  fkith  of  new  converts.  The  pro- 
phet—that was  the  only  name  by  which  Mahommed  was  known 
among  his  disciples— seemed  to  them  to  speak  the  immediate 
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word  of  the  Divinity;  he  left  not  a  doubt  on  their  minds  either 
as  to  the  truths  he  revealed^  or  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mises. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  declared  mission  he  appointed  his 
cousin  AH,  then  not  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  his  vizir;  the 
empire  he  had  to  govern  did  not  then  extend  over  more  &an 
twenty  followers. 

Mahommed  did  not  address  himself  to  the  citizens  of  Mecca 
alone.  He  waited  at  the  Kaaba  for  the  pilgrims  who  resorted 
thither  from  all  parts  of  Arabia;  he  represented  to  them  the  in« 
coherence  and  the  grossness  of  the  religious  rites  they  came  to 
practise;  he  appealed  to  their  reason,  and  implored  them  to  ac- 
knowledge the  one  God,  invisible,  all  good,  all  powerful,-*4he 
ruler  of  the  universe, — ^instead  of  the  black  stone  or  the  lifeless 
idols  before  which  they  prostrated  themselves.  The  eloquence 
of  Mahpmmed  gained  him  proselytes;  but  the  citizens  of  Mecca 
were  indignant  at  this  attack  on  the  sanctity  of  their  peculiar 
temple;  this  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  their  city,  no  less  than  at 
the  authority  of  their  religion,  by  the  grandson  of  their  high 
priest,  the  nephew  of  their  chief  magistrate.  They  called  upon 
Abu  Taleb  to  put  an  end  to  this  scandal.  Mahommed's  uncle, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  opposed  every  possible  resistance,  to  the 
spread  of  his  nephew's  doctrine,  would  not  suffer  his  life  or  his 
liberty  to  be  attacked.  Mahommed,  supported  by  the  family  of 
Hashem  against  the  remaining  Koreishites,  refused  to  submit  to 
a  decree  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  him  and  fixed 
up  in  the  temple.  Aided  by  his  disciples,  he  sustained  a  siege 
in  his  own  house,  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  kept  his  ground  at 
Mecca  till  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  and  of  Khadijah.  But  when 
Abu  Sophyan,  of  the  branch  of  the  Ommaiades,  succeeded  to  tiie 
dignities  of  head  of  the  republic  and  of  religion,  Mahommed 
clearly  saw  that  flight  was  his  only  resource;  for  already  his  ene- 
mies had  agreed  that  he  should  be  struck  at  the  same  instant  by 
the  sword  of  one  member  of  every  tribe,  so  that  none  might  be  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites. 

A  refuge,  however,  was  already  prepared  for  Mahommed.  His 
religion  had  made  some  progress  in  the  rest  of  Arabia:  and  the 
city  of  Medina,  sij^ty  miles  to  the  north  of  Mecca,  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  had  declared  itself  ready  to  receive  him,  and  to  acknowledge 
him  as  prophet  and  sovereign.  But  the  flight  was  difficult«-&at 
celebrated  flight  called  the  H^ra»  and  which  forms  the  grand  era 
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of  the  Musulman  religion.  The  Koreishites  watched  Mahommed 
with  the  utmost  vigilance;  thej  were,  however,  deceived  by  the 
brave  and  the  faithful  Ali.  In  the  full  conviction  that  he  was 
devoting  himself  to  the  poniards  of  the  implacable  foes  of  his  lead- 
er and  friend,  he  placed  himself  in  Mahommed's  bed.  Mahom- 
med and  Abubekr  fled  alone.  In  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where 
there  are  few  objects  to  break  the  monotonous  line  of  the  horizon, 
it  is  not  easy  to  escape  the  eye  of  enemies  well  mounted  and 
eager  in  pursuit.  The  two  fugitives  were  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Koreishites,  when  they  found  an  asylum  in 
the  cavern  of  Thor,  where  they  passed  three  days.  Their  pur- 
suers advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave;  but  seeing  tiie  web  of 
a  spider  hanging  unbroken  across  it,  they  concluded  that  no  hu- 
man being  could  have  entered,  and  passed  on.  It  was  not  till  the 
\}eat  of  the  pursuit  had  subsided,  that  Mahommed  and  Abubekr, 
mounted  on  two  dromedaries  which  their  partisans  had  procured, 
and  accompanied  by  a  chosen  band  of  fugitives  from  Mecca,  made 
their  entry  into  Medina,  on  the  10th  of  October,  a.  d.  622,  sixteen 
days  after  they  had  quitted  the  former  city. 

From  this  time  Mahommed,  who  was  now  fifty-three  years  of 
age,  was  regarded  not  only  {is  a  prophet,  but  as  a  military  sove- 
reign. His  religion  assumed  a  different  spirit;  he  no  longer  con- 
tented himself  with  the  arts  of  persuasion,  he  assumed  a  tone  of 
command.  He  declared  that  the  season  of  long-suffering  and 
patience  was  over;  and  that  his  mission,  and  that  of  every  true 
believer,  was  to  extend  the  empire  of  his  religion  by  the  sword,  to 
destroy  the  temples  of  infidels,  to  obliterate  all  the  monuments  of 
idolatry,  and  to  pursue  unbelievers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  with- 
out resting  from  so  holy  a  work  even  on  the  days  specially  con- 
secrated to  religion. 

'*  The  sword,"  said  he,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell;  a 
drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  night  passed  under 
arms  on  his  behalf,  will  be  of  more  avail  hereafter  to  the  faithful, 
than  two  months  of  fasting  and  prayer.  To  whomsoever  falls  in 
battle,  his  sins  shall  be  pardoned;  at  the  day  of  judgment  his 
wounds  will  shine  with  the  splendour  of  vermilion;  they  will 
emit  the  fragrance  of  musk  and  of  ambergris;  and  the  wings  of 
angals  and  of  the  cherubim  shall  be  the  substitutes  for  the  limbs 
he  may  have  lost." 

Nor  were  the  glories  of  heaven  the  only  rewards  offered  to*  the 
valour  of  the  Musulmans:  the  riches  of  earth  were  also  to  be  di- 
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Tided  among  them;  and  Mahommed  from  that  time  began  to  lead 
tiiem  on  to  the  attack  of  the  rich  caravans  which  crossed  the  de- 
sert His  religion  thus  attracted  the  wandering  Bedouin,  less 
froin  the  sublime  dogmas  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God, 
which  it  promulgated,  than  from  the  sanction  it  gave  to  pillage, 
and  the  rights  it  conferred  on  conquerors,  not  only  over  the 
wealth,  but  over  the  women  and  slaves  of  the  conquered. 

Yet  at  the  very  time  that  Mahommed  shared  the  treasures  won 
by  the  combined  force  of  the  believers,  in  his  own  person  he  did 
not  depart  from  the  antique  simplicity  of  his  life.  His  house  and 
his  mosque  at  Medina  were  wholly  devoid  of  oniament;  his  gar- 
ments were  coarse;  his  food  consisted  of  a  few  dates  and  a  little 
barley  bread;  and  he  preached  to  the  people  every  Friday,  leaning 
on  the  trunk  of  a  palm  tree-  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  that  he  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  a  wooden  chair.    * 

Mahommed's  first  battle  was  fought  in  623,  against  the  Korei- 
shites  in  the  valley  of  Bedr.  He  bad  tried  to  get  possession  of 
a  rich  caravan,  headed  by  Abu  Sophyan;  the  inhabitants  of  Mec- 
ca had  ^assembled  in  a  number  greatly  superior  to  that  he  com- 
manded, with  a  view  to  deliver  it:  350  Musulmans  were  opposed 
to  850  Koreishite  infantry,  seconded  by.  100  horse. 

Such  were  the  feeble  means  with  which  a  war  was  carried  on, 
which  was  soon  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  fanatical  ardour  of  the  Musulmans  triumphed  over  the  nu-  * 
merical  superiority  of  their  enemies.  They  believed  that  the  suc- 
cour of  three  thousand  angels,  led  by  the  archangel  Gabriel,  had 
decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.  But  Mahommed  had  not  made 
the  faith  of  his  people  dependent  on  success;  the  same  year  he 
was  beaten  at  Ohud,  six  miles  from  Medina,  and  himsdf  wound- 
ed. In  a  public  discourse  he  announced  his  defeat,  and  the  death 
of  seventy  martyrs,  who^  he  declared,  had  already  entered  into 
the  joys  of  paradise. 

Mahommed  was  indebted  to  the  Jews  for  a  part  of  his  know- 
ledge and  of  his  religion,  yet  he  entertained  that  hatred  of  them 
which  seems  to  become  more  bitter  between  religious  sects,  in 
proportion  aa  their  differences  are  few,  and  their  points  of  agree- 
ment many.  Powerful  colonies  of  that  nation,  rich,  commercial, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  all  the  warlike  virtues,  had  establislied 
themselves  in  Arabia,  at  a  little  distance  from  Medina:  Mahom- 
med attacked  them  in  succession,  from  the  year  623  to  627.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  partitioning  their  property,  he  gave  up  al- 
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most  all  the  conquered  to  tortures  which,  in  his  other  wars,  rare- 
ly sullied  the  lustre  of  his  arms. 

But  the  object  of  Mahommed's  most  ardent  desires  was  the 
conquest  of  Mecca.  This  citj  was,  in  his  eyes,  both  the  future 
seat  of  his  religion,  and  his  true  country.  There  it  was  that  he 
wished  to  restore  the  glory  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  surpass  it  by 
that  which  he  had  won  for  himself..  His  first  attempts  had 
little  success,  but  every  year  added  to  the  number  of  his  prose- 
lytes: Omar,  Khaled,  Amru,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  successively  went  over  to  his  ban- 
ner; 10,000  Arabs  of  the  desert  swelled  his  ranks;  and,  in  629, 
Abu  Sophyan  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  him  the  keys  of  the 
city.  Eleven  men  and  six  women,  who  had  been  conspicuous 
among  his  ancient  foes,  were  proscribed  by  Mahommed.  This 
was  little  for  the  vengeance  of  an  Arab.  The  Koreishites  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet.  "  What  mercy  can  you  expect,"  said  he, 
**  from  a  man  whom  you  have  so  deeply  offended?" — •*  We 
trust,"  replied  they,  "  to  the  generosity  of  our  kinsman."— 
"And  you  shall  not  trust  in  vain,"  said  he;  "you  arc  free." 
The  Kaaba  was  purified  by  his  orders;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Mecca  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Koran;  and  a  perpetual  law 
prohibited  any  unbeliever  from  setting  foot  within  the  holy  city. 

Every  step  gained  by  the  victor  prophet  rendered  the  succeed- 
ing one  less  difficult;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  that  of 
the  rest  of  Arabia  cost  him  only  three  years,  (from  629  to  652.) 
It  was  marked  by  the  great  victory  of  Hunain,  and  by  the  si^e 
and  the  reduction  of  Tayef.  His  lieutenants  advanced  fiom  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  those  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and,  at  the  period  of  Mahommed's  last  pilgrimage  to  the 
Kaaba,  in  632,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  tliousand  Musulmans 
inarched  under  his  banner. 

During  the  six  years  of  his  reign,  Mahommed  fought  in  person 
at  nine  sieges  or  bkttles,  and  his  lieutenants  led  on  the  army  of 
the  fiiithful  in  fifteen  military  expeditions.  Almost  all  these 
were  confined  within  the  limits  of  Arabia;  but,  in  629  or  630, 
Seid  marched  at  the  head  of  a  Musulman  army  into  Palestine; 
and  Heraclius,  at  the  moment  of  hia  return  from  his  briUiaut 
campaigns,  was  attacked  by  an  unknown  enemy.  The  following 
year  Mahommed  advanced  in  person,  at  the  head  of  20,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  formally  de- 
clared war  upon  the  Roman  empire.    It  does  not  appear,  how- 
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ever,  Hiat  any  battle  was  fought;  and,  perfaapa,  Ua  decluung 
health  induced  him  to  disband  his  army. 

Mahommed  had  now  reached  hia  sixty-third  year:  for  four 
years  the  vigour  of  body  which  he  had  formerly  displayed  had 
seemed  to  desert  him,  yet  he  continued  to  dischai^e  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  king,  a  general,  and  a  prophet.  A  feyer,  which  lasted 
a  fortnight,  accompanied  with  occasional  delirium,  was  the  im*- 
mediate  cause  of  his  death.  As  he  felt  his  danger,  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  to  the  for- 
giveness of  all  whom  he  might  have  offended.  "  If,"  said  he,  in 
hia  last  public  discourse,  "  there  be  any  one  here  whom  I  have 
struck  unjustly,  I  submit  myself  to  be  struck  by  him  in  return; 
if  I  have  injured  the  reputation  of  any  Musulman,  let  him  in  his 
tarn  disclose  all  my  sins;  if  I  have  despoiled  any  one,  behold  I 
am  ready  to  satisfy  his  cliums."— *"  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from 
the  crowd,  **  thou  owest  me  three  drachms  of  silver,  which  have 
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never  been  repaid  me."  Mohammed  examined  the  debt,  dis- 
chatged  it,  and  thanked  his  creditor  for  demanding  it  in  this 
world,  rather  than  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  He  then  enfranchised 
his  slaves,  gave  minute  directions  for  his  burial*  calmed  the  la- 
mentations of  his  friends,  and  pronounced  a  benediction  upon 
them,  nil  within  three  days  of  his  death  he  continued  to  per- 
form his  devotions  in  the  mosque.  When,  at  length,  he  was  too 
feeble,  he  charged  Abubekr  with  this  duty;  and  it  was  thought 
that  he  thus  intended  to  point  out  his  old  friend  as  his  successor. 
But  he  expressed  no  opinion,  no  desire,  on  this  subject,  and 
seemed  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful.  He  contemplated  the  approach  of  death  with  perfect 
calmness;  but,  mingling  to  the  last  the  doubtful  pretensions  of  a 
prophet  with  the  lively  faith  of  an  enthusiast,  he  repeated  the 
words  which  he  declared  he  heard  from  the  archangel  Ghibriel, 
who  visited  the  earth  for  the  last  time  on  his  behalf.  He  repeat- 
ed what  he  had  before  affirmed — that  the  angel  of  death  would 
not  bear  away  his  soul  without  first  solemnly  asking  his  permis- 
sion; and  this  permission  he  granted  aloud.  Extended  on  a  car- 
pet which  covered  the  floor,  his  head  during  his  last  agony  rested 
on  the  bosom  of  Ayesha,  the  best  beloved  of  hia  wives.  He 
fainted  from  excess  of  pain;  but,  on  recovering  his  senses,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  and  distinctly  pronounced  these, 
bis  last  words: — ^*  Oh  Grod,  pardon  my  sins!    I  come  to  rejoin 
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my  brediren  in  heaTen.^'  He  expired  on  the  25th  of  May,  or, 
according  to  another  calculation,  the  3d  of  June,  6SS. 

Despair  filled  the  breasts  of  his  disciples  throughout  the  city 
of  Medina,  where  he  breathed  his  last.  The  fiery  Omar,  drawing 
his  sword,  declared  that  he  would  strike  off  the  head  of  the  infi* 
del  who  should  dare  to  assert  that  the  prophet  was  no  more.  But 
Ahubekr,  the  faithful  friend  and  the  earliest  disciple  of  Mahom- 
med,  addressing  himself  to  Omar,  and  to  the  multitude,  said, 
**  Is  it  Mahommed,  or  the  Ood  of  Mahommed,  that  we  worship? 
The  God  of  Mahommed  lives  for  ever:  but  his  prophet  was  a 
mortal  like  ourselves;  and,  as  he  had  predicted  to  us,  he  has  un- 
deigone  the  common  lot  of  humanity." 

By  these  words  the  tumult  was  appeased;  and  Mahommed  was 
buried  by  his  kindred,  and  by  Ins  cousin,  and  son-in-law,  Alt,  in 
the  very  spot  where  he  expired. 


(  a65  ) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ignoiwice  or  Indifference  of  neighbourinr  Nations  to  the  Rise  and  Prog^ren 
oflBlainiain. — ^Its  rapid  Spread  under  lAahommed's  immediate  Successon.— 
Union  of  thejiilitary  and  the  Monastic  Character  in  the  Saracenic  War> 
rioTL — Singular  Frugality  of  the  Govemmeat — ^Abubekr  elected  under 
the  title  of  Rhaliph,  or  lieutenant  of  the  Prophet — His  extreme  Frugality 
and  Simplicity.-— His  Deaths— He  appoints  Omar  his  Successor.— Chanu^ 
ter  of  Omar.---Conque8ts  of  the  Muaulmans  during  the  Reigns  of  Abubekr 
and  Omar. — Defeat  of  the  King  of  Persia  and  of  the  Greek  Emperor.— 
Conquest  of  Syria,  Perns,  and  Egypt — ^Instructions  of  Abubekr  to  ^e 
Generals.— State  of  the  Asiatic  Provinces  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  of 
Persia. — ^Threefold  Alternative  offered  by  the  Mahoromedan  Conquerors 
before  giving  Battle.— Summons  of  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 
— SuocesBses  of  Khaled  in  Persia.— His  Recall  to  Syria.— Siege  of  Bona. 
— Treacheiy  of  Romanus. — Desertions  to  the  Musulman  Army. — Siege 
of  Damascus. — Yvte  of  the  Roman  Empire  decided  at  the  Battle  of  Aiz- 
nai£n. — Continued  Sucoesses  of  the  Arabs.— Siege  of  Jenisalem.— -Its  Sur- 
lender.— -Entry  of  the  Khaliph. — Submission  of  Antioch  and  Aleppo.— 
Flight  c^Heradius  and  of  his  Son  Constantino. — Dispersion  of  the  Greek 
Army. — Submission  of  the  rest  of  Syria. — Death  of  Abu  Obeidah.— 
Death  of  Khaled.— Conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Musulmans.— Battle  of  C»- 
deauL — Death  of  Tezdegerd  and  Extinction  of  the  Line  of  the  Sassanides. 
—Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amu.— -Siege  of  Memphis. — Surrender  of  it  by 
the  Copts.-*FoaiioatiOii  of  Kalurs,  or  Cairo. — Siege  of  Alezandria.^It8 
Bvacuation  by  the  Greeks. — ^Its  Magnificence. — ^Virtuous  Forbearance  of 
Omar.— Alexandrian  Library.- Death  of  Herselius.— Chai^^  in  the  Spirit 
of  the  Mnaolman  Army. — ^Assissmation  of  Omar. — Election  of  Othman, 
Secretaiy  of  the  Prophet — ^Extemal  Successes  and  Internal  Dissensions  of 
bis  Reign.— His  Asnssination.— AU  proclaimed  Khaliph.— Opposition  to 
liiiiL—Ayesha.r— Battle  of  the  CameL — Election  of  Moaviah  in  Syria.— 
Civil  War  between  Ali  and  Moaviah. — Origin  of  the  Sects  of  Shiahs  and 
Sunnis. — ^Murder  of  All.- His  Son  Hassan  acknowledged  by  the  Shiahs. 
^Baasan's  Abdication  in  Favour  of  Moaviah.— •Khalipnate  made  heredi* 
taiy  in  Moaviah's  Family.— Revolt  and  Death  of  Hossein. — ^Destruction 
of  the  Family  of  the  Prophet    ▲.  n.  632—680. 

For  twenty-three  years  Mahommed  had  sustained  the  charac- 
ter of  prophet^  for  ten,  that  of  aoTereign  and  conqueror;  and, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had  given  to  his  empire  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  the  hopes  of  any  but  a  fanatic  could  possibly  have 
aspired  to  at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  But  his  victories, 
his  doctrine,  and  the  revolution  he  had  effected,  had  been  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  Arabia.  Changes  of  opinion  in  an  iilite- 
rate  nation,  whose  language  had  never  been  studied  by  its  neigh- 
bours, did  not  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  The  revolutions  of  the  little  republics  of  the  Red 
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Sea  had  never  had  the  slightest  mflaence  oyer  the  condition  of 
other  coantries;  and  the  union  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  free  as 
the  antelope  which  bounds  over  their  sands,  seemed  never  likely 
to  be  more  than  transitory.  At  Constantinople,  at  Antioch,  and 
at  Alexandria,  the  birth  of  Islamism  was  either  wholly  unknown, 
or  was  thought  too  insignificant  to  be  feared. 

But  the  revolution,  which,  during  the  life  of  Mahommed,  had 
been  confined  to  Arabia,  made  wide  and  rapid  progress  during 
the  lives  of  his  earliest  disciples  and  the  reigns  of  his  chosen 
friends.  From  the  death  of  the  prophet,  in  63S,  to  that  of  Ali, 
his  cousin  and  son-in-law,  and  one  of  his  first  adherents,  in  661, 
twelve  years  were  filled  with  conquests  which  astound  the  ima- 
gination. During  eleven  years  of  weakness  and  irresolution, 
the  monarchy  then  seemed  to  retrograde.  Lastiy,  five  years  of 
furious  civil  war  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  despotism 
as  foreign  to  (he  first  institutions  of  Midiommed,  as  to  the  man- 
ners and  the  sentiments  of  the  Arabs. 

Mahommed  had  founded  his  military  system  entirely  on  the 
lively  faith  of  his  warriors^  on  the  confidence  with  which  he  had 
inspired  them,  that  the  battie-field  opened  the  shortest  way  to 
eternal  happiness,  and  on  the  ardour  of  the  Musulmans  for  ob- 
taining that  new  crown  of  martyrdom,  reserved  for  those  who 
fell  by  the  sword  of  the  infidel.  But  he  had  made  no  change  in 
thdr  armour,  nor  in  their  manner  of  fighting.  The  troops  pre- 
sented the  same  appearance  which  their  neighbours  had  held  in 
constant  contempt.  The  Saracen  soldiers  were  half  naked: 
armed,  when  on  foot,  only  with  a  bow  and  arrows;  when  on 
horseback,  (and  these  were  the  more  numerous,}  with  a  l^t 
lance  and  a  sabre,  or  scimitar.  Their  horses  were  indefatigable, 
unequalled  in  the  world  for  their  docility,  as  well  as  for  their 
spirit.  But  they  did  not  manoeuvre  in  large  or  r^ular  masses; 
they  knew  nothing  of  those  charges  of  northern  cavalry  which 
bear  down  battidions  by  their  resistless  weight.  Single-handed 
warriors  advanced  in  front  of  the  army  to  signalize  themselves 
by  acts  of  personal  prowess,  and,  after  a  few  lightning  strokes  of 
tbi^  flashing  scimitars,  escaped  from  their  enemiea  by  the  swift- 
ness of  their  steeds,  whenever  they  found  themselves  inferior  in 
numbers  or  in  armour.  Batties  were  long-continued  skirmishes^ 
in  which  the  hostile  troops  did  not  engage  corps  to  corps:  they 
firequentiy  lasted  several  days;  and  it  was  not  till  after  their  ad- 
versaries, exhausted  by  unusual  fatigue,  were  put  to  rout,  that 
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ihe  Arabs  became  terrible  in  parsutt.  MahommedlB  brotberiB  in 
anDS  do  not  aeem  to  have  made  anj  advance  in  militarj  science; 
and,  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Saracenic  conquest^ 
during  the  lives  of  the  associates  of  the  prophet,  no  sort  of  war- 
like engine  followed  the  armj,  and  sieges  were  conducted  bj 
them  as  they  are  bj  savages.  Soldiers  like  these,  known  only  as 
robbers  of  the  desert,  had  never  ins|Hred  any  serious  fears  either 
in  the  Romans  or  the  Persians,  even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest 
distresses  of  either  empire*  Yet  these  desert-robbers  attacked 
both  empires  at  once,  and  overthrew  both  in  a  few  years:  their 
weapons  were  precisely  the  same;  their  souls  alone  were 
changed. 

The  spectacle  had  never  before  been  exhibited  (let  us  hope 
that  it  may  never  again  be  witnessed)  of  a  great  and  entire  na- 
tion, forgetting  the  present  world,  and  occupied  solely  with  the 
world  to  come,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  displayed  all  the 
worldly  qualities;  the  most  consummate  policy,  the  most  intre- 
pid bravery,  the  most  indefatigable  activity.  Never  till  now  had 
the  virtues  of  the  monk  been  seen  united  with  those  of  the  sol- 
dier: sobriety,  patience,  submission,  the  strict  performance  of 
all  duties,  however  humble,  or  however  sublime,  joined  to  lust 
of  carnage,  love  of  glory,  and  that  enterprisiDg  energy  of  mind, 
so  different  from  tiie  passive  courage  of  the  convent.  At  a  later 
period,  in  the  wars  of  the  crusades^  the  Christian  knights  exhi- 
bited the  same  qualities,  but  on  a  much  more  limited  scale.  If 
the  warlike  fanaticism  of  the  knights  of  Malta  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  a  whole  people,  they  also  would  have  conquered  the 
world. 

Never  had  the  revenues  of  a  great  empire  been  administered 
with  the  parsimony  of  a  convent,  by  a  government  which  cost 
nothing,  which  wanted  nothing  for  itself,  which  scorned  all  lux- 
ury and  all  pleasure,  and  which  devoted  all  the  gains  of  war 
exclusively  to  the  support  of  war.  This  government  must  be 
the  first  object  of  our  attention. 

Mahommed  had  not  connected  any  political  opinions  with  his 
religion;  he  had  not  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  desert;  he 
had  instituted  neither  aristocratical  senate,  nor  hereditary  power, 
in  his  own,  or  in  any  other  family.  The  liberty  of  all,  the  indi- 
vidual will  of  each,  had  been  suspended  by  tiie  power  of  ins{H- 
ration.  In  him  the  peofde  had  thought  they  obeyed  the  voice  of 
God,  and  not  any  human  authority.    When  he  di^y  no  orgitni- 
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zation  had  been  given  to  the  empire  of  the  fidthful,  no  hand 
seemed  prepared  to  gather  the  inheritance  of  the  prophet,  But 
the  same  religious  enthusiasm  still  inspired  the  Masulmans. 
Their  sword^  their  wealth,  and  their  power,  ought,  in  their  eyes, 
to  have  no  other  destination  than  the  extending  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  Grod:  the  part  which  each  took  was  indifierent,  pro- 
vided he  laboured  with  all  his  strength  to  the  same  end;  and  the 
presidency  of  the  republic  seemed  to  consist  in  nothing  save  the 
presidency  of  the  prayers  at  the  tomb  or  at  the  palace  of  Medi- 
na. It  was  thought  that  the  early  friends  of  the  prophet  were 
the  most  likely  to  be  inspired  by  his  example,  and  instructed  by 
his  familiar  conversation;  and,  consequently,  Abubekr,  the  first 
believer  in  Mahommed's  mission,  and  the  companion  of  his  flight, 
was  pointed  out  by  Omar,  and  proclaimed  by  the  chiefs  assem- 
bled around  the  death-bed  of  the  prophet,  under  the  title  of  his 
lieutenant  or  khaliph. 

This  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina, 
and  Tayef,  and,  more  especially,  by  the  army  of  the  Faithful; 
but  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  had  been  allured  far  more  by 
the  hope  of  plunder  than  the  revelations  of  the  prophet,  already 
began  to  desert  a  cause  which  they  thought  a  tottering  one.  The 
idolaters,  who  had  been  thought  converted,  were  in  arms  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  national  faith;  and  a  new  prophet, 
named  Moseilama,  inspired  either  by  genuine  fanaticism,  or  by 
the  example  of  Mahommed's  success,  preached  a  new  religion  in 
Yemen.  Abubekr,  already  feeling  the  weight  of  years,  thought 
himself  dispensed  from  perfomung  any  other  duties  of  a  khaliph 
than  those  of  public  prayer  and  exhortation,  and  deputed  the  va- 
liant Khaled,  surnamed  '  the  Sword  of  God,'  to  subdue  the  re- 
bels who  abandoned  the  faith  and  attacked  the  empire  of  Islam- 
ism:  his  victories  restored  peace  and  religious  unity  to  Arabia 
in  a  few  months. 

Abubekr,  mean  while,  had  ordered  his  daughter  Ayesha,  the 
widow  of  Maliommed,  to  make  an  inventory  of  his  patrimony, 
that  every  Musulman  might  know  whether  he  had  sought  to  en- 
rich himself  by  the  contributions  of  the  fsdthful.  He  demanded 
a  salary  or  allowance  of  three  pieces  of  gold  a  week  for  the  main- 
tenance of  himself,  a  single  black  slave,  and  one  camel;  at  the 
end  of  every  week  he  distributed  to  the  poor  all  that  was  left  out 
of  this  humble  pension.  Abubekr  continued  for  two  years  at  the 
head  of  the  republic:  his  time  was  exclusively  spent  in  prayer. 
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penitence*  and  the  administration  of  justice,  which  was  marked 
by  equity;  and  tempered  by  mildness.  At  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  aged  friend  of  the  prophet  felt  his  end  approaching; 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  £uthfuU  named  the  intrepid  Omar 
as  his  successor.  "  I  do  not  want  that  place,'^  said  Omar.  "  But 
the  place  wants  you,''  replied  Abubekr.  Omar,  having  been  sa- 
luted by  tile  acclamations  of  the  army,  was  inyested  with  the 
khaliphate  on  the  24th  of  July,  a.  d.  6S4. 

Omar  had  given  brilliant  proofs  of  valour  in  the  wars  of  Ma« 
hommed;  but  he  considered  the  dignity  of  khaliph  as  putting  an 
end  to  his  military  career,  and  exacting  from  him  an  exclusive 
attention  to  religious  duties.  During  a  reign  of  ten  years  he  was 
solely  intent  on  directing  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  giving  an 
example  of  moderation  and  justice,  of  abstinence,  and  contempt 
of  outward  grandeur.  His  food  was  barley  bread  or  dates;  his 
drink,  water;  the  dress  in  which  he  preached  to  the  people  was 
patched  in  twelve  places.  A  satrap  of  Persia,  who  came  to  do 
him  homage,  found  him  sleeping  on  the  steps  of  the  mosque  at 
Medina;  and  yet  he  had  at  his  disposal  funds  which  had  enabled 
him  to  grant  pensions  to  all  the  brothers  in  arms  of  the  prophet 
All  those  who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bedr,  had  five  thou- 
sand piecM  of  gold  a  year;  all  who  had  served  under  Mahom- 
med  had,  at  least,  three  thousand;  and  all  the  soldiers  who  had 
dbtingnished  themselves  under  Abubekr  enjoyed  some  reward. 

It  was  during  the  reigns  of  Abubekr  and  Omar  that  the  Mu- 
sulmans  achieved  the  most  wonderful  conquests.  Daring  these 
twelve  years  they  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  rivals^ 
Yezdegerd,  grandson  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  and  Heraclius, 
the  Roman  emperor.  They  subjugated  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt; 
they  reduced  to  obedience  thirty-six  thousand  cities,  towns,  or 
castles;  they  destroyed  four  thousand  ten^les  or  churches,  and 
they  built  fourteen  hundred  mosques  dedicated  to  the  religion  of 
Mahommed.  These  conquests  were  achieved  by  lieutenants  ap* 
pointed  by  the  khaliph.  Am<mg  them,  Khaled,  the  Sword  of 
God;  Amni»  the  conqueror  of  Egypt;  Abu  Obeidah,  the  pro- 
tector as  well  as  the  conqueror  of  Syria,  peculiarly  distinguished 
themselves:  but  all  jealousy  and  personal  ambition  were  so  en- 
tirely forgotten  by  men  whose  sole  object  was  the  triumph  and 
ascendency  of  Islamism,  that  they  descended  in  turn  from  the 
highest  commands  to  the  most  subaltern  posts;  and  a  private  sol- 
dier or  an  enfranchised  slave  was  set  over  the  heads  of  veteran 
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warriore*  without  exdtiiig  a  marnmr,  or  the  least  inclinatioii  (o 
resistance. 

The  comrades  of  Mahommed,  being  utterly  ignonmt  of  geo- 
graphy; of  the  interests,  the  strength,  the  policy,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  neighbouring  nations  whom  they  attacked;  had  no 
idea  of  laying  the  plan  of  a  campaign;  of  strengthening  them- 
selves by  alliances,  or  of  establishing  secret  correspondences  in 
the  countries  they  were  about  to  invade.  The  instructions  which 
they  gave  to  the  commanders  of  armies  were  general  and  ample; 
those  of  Abubekr  to  the  two  commanders  of  the  army  of  Syria, 
Abu  Obeidah  and  Khaled,  have  come  down  to  us.  They  will 
give  some  notion  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  early  Musul- 
mans. 

"  Remember,"  sud  he,  '*  that  you  are  always  in  the  presence 
of  Grod;  always  at  the  point  of  deathf  always  in  expeotation  of 
judgment;  always  in  hope  of  paradise:  avoid,  then,  injustice  and 
oppression;  consult  with  your  brethren,  and  study  to  preserve 
the  love  and  the  confidence  of  your  troops.  When  you  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  bear  yourselves  like  men,  and  turn  not  your 
backs  upon  the  enemy.  Let  your  victories  never  be  sullied  by 
the  blood  of  women  or  of  children.  Destroy  not  the  palm  trees, 
nrither  burn  the  standing  corn,  mor  cut  down  fruit-bearing  trees. 
Do  no  damage  to  the  herds  and  flocks>  nor  kill  any  beasts  bat 
such  as  are  necessary  for  your  sustenance.  Whatsoever  treaty 
you  make,  be  faithful  to  it,  and  let  your  deeds  be  according  to 
your  words.  As  you  advance  into  the  enemy's  country,  you  will 
find  religious  fiersons  who  live  retired  in  monasteries,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  serve  God  after  their  manner.  You  shall  not  slay 
them»  nor  destroy  their  monasteries.  But  you  will  find,  also, 
another  sort  of  men,  who  belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  and 
who  have  the  crown  of  their  heads  shaven.  To  such  give  bo 
quarter,,  unless  they  become  Mahommedans,  or  consent  to  pay 
tribute^'* 

I  know  not  what  was  the  distinction  Abubekr  thus  intended 
to  establish  between  the  two  sorts  of  monks  and  priests.  But 
the  Musulmans  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  about  to  meet  the 
Christians  face  to  face;  and  Abubekr,.  who  knew  the  latter  only 
by  report,  probably  acted  in  obedience  to  some  prejudice  of 
which  we  are  ignorant.  We  do  not  find  that,  when  the  Musul- 
mans had  actually  entered  tiie  various  countries  of  Christendom 
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as  invaders,  fhej  did,  in  fact,  refuse  to  give  quarter  to  tonsured 
priests. 

The  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  Persia,  alter- 
natelj  devastated,  during  the  wars  of  Chosroes  and  of  Heraclius, 
in  the  seventh  century,  underwent  a  change  in  their  organization 
and  in  their  population,  the  causes  and  the  mode  of  which  it  is 
.  impossible  for  us  to  come  at  any  just  understanding  of,  on  the 
very  meager  and  inadequate  reports  of  ancient  historians.  The 
fortresses  were  dismantled;  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
frontters  was  gone;  the  administration  was  disorganized,  and 
obedience  to  government  was  irregular  and  imperfect  But 
want,  the  suffering  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  probably  the  flight 
or  the  abduction  of  a  great  number  of  slaves,  had  forced  the 
provincials  to  act  with  a  little  more  courage  and  manliness;  to 
take  a  more  active  share  in  their  own  affairs;  to  withdraw  less 
from  the  toils  and  perils  of  war. 

It  seems  that  they  were  once  more  become  soldiers,  although 
very  bad  soldiers.  As  we  approach  the  conclusion  of  the  reign 
of  Heraclius,  we  begin  once  more  to  find  mention  of  armies  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  his  empire;  of  armies  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  though  their  valour  and  discipline,  indeed,  were 
of  a  kind  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  composed  ex- 
clusively of  provincial  and  Asiatic  militia.  The  names  of  the 
officers,  which  are  incidentally  mentioned,  are  not  Greek,  but 
Syrian;  the  towns  seem  to  recover  an  independent  existence; 
their  own  citizens  roused  themselves  in  their  defence;  their  own 
magistrates  directed  all  their  affiiirs;  and  the  interests  of  the 
empire  are  forgotten  in  the  interests  of  the  province.  It  was 
not  in  a  country  in  which  all  vital  energy  was  annihilated  by  the 
long  and  deadly  presence  of  despotism,  but  in  one  in  which  that 
energy  had  lost  all  its  ordinal^  action  from  the  efforts  of  anar- 
chy and  of  foreign  occupation,  that  the  Mnsalman  generals  had 
to  combat  Hence  it  doubtless  happens,  that  after  victory  they 
invariably  found  recruits  for  their  own  armies  from  the  ranks  ci 
those  of  their  enemies. 

The  Musttlmans  did  not  attack  the  Persians  or  the  Syrians  by 
surprise.  They  dways  prefaced  the  battle  by  a  summons,  in 
which  they  gave  their  enemies  the  threefold  choice;  either  to  be- 
come converts  to  Islamism,  and  in  that  case  to  share  all  the  ho- 
nours, enjoyments,  rights,  and  privileges  of  true  believers;  or  to 
submit  on  condition  of  paying  tribute;  or,  lastly,  to  try  the  for- 
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tose  of  war.    We  have  the  summons  addressed  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  bj  Abu  Obeidah.    It  is  highlj  characteristic  :»- 

^*  Salvation  and  hapfHuess  to  whomsoever  followeth  the 
straight  path.  We  require  you  to  testify  that  God  is  the  true 
God,  and  that  Mahommed  is  his  prophet.  If  you  refuse  to  do 
this,  promise  to  pay  tribute,  and  submit  yourselves  immediately 
to  us.  Otherwise  I  shall  bring  against  you  men  who  find  more 
l^easure  in  death,  than  you  find  in  drinking  wine  and  in  eating 
the  flesh  of  swine;  and  I  shall  not  depart  from  you  till  it  shall 
have  pleased  God  to  enable  me  to  destroy  those  among  you  w)io 
fight  against  me,  and  to  reduce  your  children  to  slavery.'' 

In  the  course  of  one  year,  the  very  year  tff  the  death  of  Ma- 
hommed,  (a.  d.  632,)  Abubekr  sent  two  armies,  the  one  against 
Persia,  the  other  against  Syria.  The  former,  conducted  by 
Khaled,  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
quered the  cities  of  Anbar  and  of  Hira,  near  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon. '  The  kingilom  of  Persia  was,  at  that  time,  torn  by  intestine 
wars  between  the  successors  of  Chosroes  IV.  But  the  Musul- 
mans,  instead  of  pushing  their  conquests  in  that  direction«  re- 
called Khaled,  and  sent  him  to  join  Abu  Obeidah,  who  com- 
manded the  second  army  in  Syria.  This  general,  after  proposing 
to  the  Romans  an  alternative  which  they  scarcely  understood,—- 
to  acknowledge  the  true  God  and  his  prophet,  or  to  pay  a  tri- 
bote,-*had  attacked  Bosra,  one  of  the  fortified  cities  which  co- 
vered Syria  on  the  Arabian  frontier.  The  Syrians  would  hardly 
believe  the  attack  with  which  they  were  menaced  to  be  much 
more  formidable  than  those  incursions  of  wandering  bands  of 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  Their 
governor,  Romanus,  had  formed  a  different  judgment:  he  urged 
his  countrymen  to  surrender;  and  when  they,  in  their  indigna- 
tion,  deprived  him  of  the  command,  he  treacherously  introduced 
the  Arabs  by  night  into  the  fortress.  On  the  foUowii^  day,  in 
the  presence  of  his  astonished  fellow-citizens,  he  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  new  faith  in  the  one  God  and  fei  Mahommed  his 
prophet.  This  was  the  beginning  of  those  desertions  which  in* 
flicted  a  deadly  blow  upon  the  empire.  All  the  discontented; 
all  those  whose  ambition  or  cupidity  outran  their  advancement 
or  their  fortune;  all  who  had  any  secret  injury  to  avenge,  were 
sure  to  be  received  with  open  arms  in  the  ranks  of  the  victors* 
and  to  8hare»  according  to  their  several  merits,  either  the  equa- 
lity which  reigned  among  the  soldiers*  or  the  MotB  of  command 
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and  the  splendid  rewards  which  awaited  their  chiefs.  Even  in 
those  provinces  where  the  Romans  had  never  heen  able  to  levj 
a  single  cohort,  tlie  Musulman  armj  was  recruited  bj  fugitives 
with  a  rapidity,  a  facility,  which  abundantly  proves  that  it  is  the 
government,  and  not  the  climate,  which  gives  or  which  destroys 
courage. 

The  surrender  of  Bosra  was  quickly  followed  by  the  attack  on 
Damascus,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Syria,  and  pecu- 
liarly favoured  as  to  situation;  although  the  history  of  the  em* 
pire,  hitherto,  scarcely  contains  a  mention  of  its  existence*  But 
the  siege  of  Damascus  awakened  the  attention  of  Heraclius, 
who  had  been  returned  about  four  years  from  his  successful  wars 
in  Persia,  and  had  relapsed  into  that  luxurious  indolence  whence 
we  saw  him  arouse  himself  for  a  short  time  in  so  surprising  a 
manner.  He  collected  an  army,  which  the  Arabs,  affirm  to  have 
been  seventy  thousand  strong;  but  he  did  not  put  himself  at  its 
head.  His  lieutenants  endeavoured  in  vain  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Damascus;  and,  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aiznadin,  on  the  13th 
of  July,  A.  D,  633,  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Asia  was 
decided;  HeracUus  never  recovered  a  defeat  in  which  his  army 
is  said  to  have  lost  fifty  thousand  men. 

The  taking  of  Damascus,  after  a  siege  which  lasted  through  a 
year;  the  fall  of  Emessa,  and  of  Heliopolis,  or  Balbeo;  the  new 
victory  gained  over  the  Greeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Hieromax, 
or  Yermuk,  in  November,  636,  were  followed  by  the  attack  on 
Jerusalem,  where  the  rival  religions  seemed  to  be  brought  into 
more  immediate  hostility;  for  the  whole  of  Christendom  had 
their  eyes  turned  towards  the  holy  city,  and  regarded  the  spot, 
sanctified  by  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  the  outward  pledges  of  the  triumph  of 
his  religion.  During  a  siege  of  four  months,  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  die  besieged  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  assailants;  the 
walls  were  tliickly  planted  with  crosses,  banners  blessed  by  the 
priests,  and  miraculous  images.  But  all  this  zeal  was  vain  and 
impotent.  Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  directed  the 
eflforts  of  the  besieged,  was  constrained  to  offer  to  capitulate. 
He,  however,  refused  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  until  the  kha- 
Uph  Omar,  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  should  come  in  per- 
son to  receive  so  precious  a  deposite',  and  to.  guaranfy  the  capi- 
tulation by  his  w<Nrd.  Jerusalem,  equally  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
Musalmaas  as  in  those  of  Christiana,  appeared  to  the  veteran 
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compftniong  of  Mahommed  to  be  a  fit  object^to  the  kbaliph,  of  a 
pious  pilgrimage.  He  set  out:  the  same  camel  which  bore  tiie 
sovereign  of  Arabia  and  a  great  part  of  Syria  and  Persia  was 
also  laden  with  all  his  baggage;  namely,  a  sack  of  wheat,  a  bas- 
ket of  dates,  a  wooden  bowl,  and  a  skin  of  water.  When  he 
came  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  khaliph  exclaimed,  *'  God  and 
victorious  Lord,  grant  us  a  victory  unstained  with  blood  I''  His 
attendants  pitched  his  tent  of  camel^s  hair  cloth;  he  sat  down 
on  the  earth;  and  there  he  signed  the  capitulation  by  which  he 
promised  to  leave  the  Christians  not  only  the  full  enjoyment  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Having  completed  this  act,  he  entered 
the  city  without  precaution  and  without  fear,  discoursing  with 
the  patriarch  by  tiie  way.  He  declined  the  invitation  of  the 
latter  to  offer  up  his  devotions  in  the  church  of  the  ChristianB, 
lest  his  compliance  might  be  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  his  suc- 
cessors, who  might  resort  thither  to  pray,  and  thus  invade  the 
exclusive  property  in  the  temple  which  he  had  just  guarantied 
to  the  Christians.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  magnificent 
mosque  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Solomon;  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  days  he  returned  in  the  same  simple  and  unosten- 
tatious manner  to  Medina,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  offering  up  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  pro|^et. 

The  submission  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Musulman  arms  is  dated 
about  the  year  637,  tiiat  of  Antioch  and  Aleppo  during  the  cam- 
paign of  638.  At  the  same  time  Heraclius,  who  had  not  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  army,  secretiy  fled  from  a  province 
which  he  did  not  dare  to  defend,  and  which  he  had  no  hope  of 
revinting.  Escaping  by  a  feint  from  his  courtiers  and  his  sol- 
diers, he  embarked  with  a  few  friends  for  Constantinople.  BBa 
eldest  son  Constantino,  who  commanded  at  Caesarea,  fled  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  emperor's  departure;  and  the  armj  un- 
der his  command  dispersed,  or  went  over  to  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Tyre  and  Tripoli  were  given  up  to  the  Arabs  by  trea- 
chery, and  the  remaining  cities  of  Sy^a  opened  their  gates  by- 
capitulation.  Abu  Obeidah,  who  dreaded  for  the  victors  the 
luxurious  delights  of  Antioch,  would  not  permit  his  soldiers  to 
remain  there  more  than  three  days;  but  the  aged  khaliph,  who 
was  austere  to  himself  alone,  regretted  that  the  Musulmana 
had  not  enjoyed  a  littie  more  of  the  fruits  of  their  victories. 
'<God  has  not  forbidden/'  he  wrote  to  his   general,   ''the 
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use  of  the  good  thiiigs  of  this  world  to  true  belierers  and  those 
who  practise  good  works:  jou  ought>  therefore,  to  have  granted 
them  longer  repose,  and  have  allowed  them  to>  partake  of  the  en- 
joyments the  country  offers.  Every  Saracen  who  has  not  a  fa- 
mily in  Arabia  is  at  liberty  to  marry  in  Syria;  and  all  are  per- 
mitted to  buy  as  many  female  slaves  as  they  may  need." 

A  contagious  disease,  which  attacked  the  Musnlmans  shortly 
after  the  conquest  of  Syria,  disabled  them  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  khaliph's  indulgence.  By  this  malady  they  lost  twenty- 
five  thousand  effective  troops;  and  among  them  their  leader,  Abu 
Obeidah.  The  valiant  warrior  who  had  seconded  him,  and  who 
in  all  moments  of  difficulty  and  danger  assumed  the  command, 
which  he  afterwards  surrendered  back  to  hift  chieC^  Khaled,  *  the 
Sword  of  God,'  died  three  years  later  at  Emessa. 

The  conquest  of  Persia,  which  Khaled  had  cimimenced,  had 
been  followed  up  by  other  Saracen  generals.  Yezdegerd,  grand- 
wm  of  Chosroes,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  63S,  and  whose 
reign  has  been  rendered  famous,  not  for  any  personal  merit  he 
displayed,  but  from  its  relation  to  an  astronomical  cycle,  was  at* 
tacked  by  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Musulmans.  The  battte  ' 
of  Cadesia,  a  place  sixty  leagues  from  Bagdad,,  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  (a.  i>.  656.)  It  lasted  three  whole 
days,  and  the  Saracens  lost  seveu  thousand  five  hundred  men: 
but  the  Persian  army  was  aniuhilated,  the  standard  of  the  mo- 
narchy was  carried  off;  the  fertile  province  of  Assyria,  or  Irak,  . 
was  conquered,  and  the  possession  of  it  guarantied  by  the  foun- 
dation of  Basra,  or,  as  Europeans  called  it,  Bussora,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, below  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  twelve  leagues  from 
the  sea*  Seyd,  general  of  the  Musulmans,  afterwards  advanced 
beyond  the  Tigris^  in  the  month  of  March,  637*  He  entered 
Madain,  or  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  Persia,  by  assault;  and  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  ages  were  abandoned  to  the  Musulman 
plunderers.  The  conquerors,  dissatisfied  with  the  site  of -the 
ancient  capital,  founded  a  new  one,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Kufah,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Yezd^rd, 
however,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  kept  together 
for  some  time  the  wrecks  of  the  Persian  empire;  but,  after  a  se- 
ries of  defeats,  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  entreating  a  miller 
to  transport  him  in  his  boat  across  a  river  on  the  last  fron-* 
tier  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  overtaken  by  some  Musulman  horse- 
miok,  and  slaiui  a.  9. 651,  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  disastrous 
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reign.    With  him  expired  the  second  Persian  dynasty,  that  of 
the  Sassanides. 

Syria  and  Persia  had  been  but  feebly  defended  by  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Magi.  Egypt  was  voluntarily  given  up  by  the  Copts, 
who,  severed  from  the  dominant  church  by  the  dispute  concenui^ 
the  two  natures  and  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  preferred  the  yoke 
of  the  Musulmans  to  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox.  Long  before 
their  surrender,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Mahommed,  they  had 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Arabs,  th^r  neighbours;  but 
the  latter,  full  of  the  ideas  they  had  imbibed  from  their  assiduous 
study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  estimated  the  glory  and 
power  of  Egypt  rather  by  the  grandeur  ascribed  to  the  Pharaohs, 
than  by  their  own  eyes.  Omar,  urged  by  the  valiant  Amru,  one 
of  the  warriors  who  had  contributed  the  most  powerfully  to  the 
conquest  of  Syria,  had  given  his  consent  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 
He,  however,  quickly  repented  the  having  sanctioned  so  daring 
an  enterprise,  And  despatched  a  courier  after  Amru,  who  was 
advancing  across  the  desert  with  no  more  than  four  thousand 
soldiers,  ordering  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  if  he  was  still  within 
the  confines  of  Syria;  but  to  regard  the  die  as  cast,  and  boldly  to 
pursue  his  way,  if  he  had  already  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Egypt 
Amru,  distrusting  the  irresolution  of  his  sovereign,  would  not 
open  the  letter  until  he  was  actually  on  the  enemy's  soil.  He 
then  assembled  a  council  of  war,  and  took  all  the  chiefs  to  witness 
that  the  orders  of  the  khaliph,  no  less  than  those  of  Heaven,  bound 
him  to  continue  his  march.  It  was  in  the. month  of  June,  638; 
and  Pelusium,  which  surrendered  after  a  month's  si^,  opened 
to  the  Saracens  the  entrance  to  the  country. 

The  Romans  had  transported  the  seat  of  government  in  Egypt 
to  Alexandria;  and  Memphis,  the  ancient  capital,  not  far  from 
the  Pyramids,  had  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary  city;  neverthe- 
less, its  population  was  still  very  considerable,  and,  as  the  Greeks 
inhabited  Alexandria  by  preference,  Memphis  had  remained  al- 
nM>st  exclusively  an  Egyptian  or  Coptic  city.  It  was  before  this 
city  that  Amru  appeared  in  the  summer  of  638,  or  rather  before 
the  suburb  of  Babylon,  or  Mizrah,  which  was  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  and  on  the  Arab  side;  while  the  ancient  Memphis,  as 
Well  as  the  Pyramids,  were  on  the  left  or  Libyan  side.  The  siege 
was  protracted  through  seven  months,  during  which  period  Amni 
renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  Coptic  Monothelites  and  their 
general  Mokawkas.  A  tribute  of  two  pieces  of  gold  for  eveiy  man 
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aboTe  the  age  of  sixteen  was  the  price  paid  for  entire  liberty  of 
conscience.  Benjamin*  the  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites,  came  forth 
out  of  the  desert  to  paj  homage  to  the  conqueror;  throughout  the 
whole  province  to  the  south  of  Memphis  the  Copts  took  anns> 
attacked  the  Greeks  and  their  clergj,  massacred  a  great  number 
of  them,  and  put  the  remainder  to  fli|^t.  The  antique  Memphis 
at  ieiq;th  opened  her  g^tes;  but  the  victorious  Saracens  preferred 
the  suburb  of  Mizrah  as  a  residence,  on  account  of  ite  greater 
prozimitj  to  their  own  country*  Thej  gave  it  the  name  of  Ka- 
hira/  or  the  city  of  victory.  The  popuUtion  insensibly  passed 
over  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  for  the  sake  of 
being  near  the  caravans  which  arrived  from  the  desert;  and  the 
ancient  city  of  Sesostris  was  soon  little  more  than  a  city  of  tombs. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  could  be  secured  only  by  that  of  the 
Delta,  whither  all  the  fugitive  Greeks  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
had  retired;  and  by  that  of  Alexandria,  the  second  city  of  the 
worid  for  population  and  for  wealth. 

The  port  of  this  metropolis,  open  to  the  Greek  navy,  might  re- 
ceive constant  re-enforcements,  and  introduce  hostile  armies  into 
the  heart  of  the  country;  whilst  the  inhabitants,  inflamed  with  re- 
ligious zeal,  and  exasperated  by  the  treachery  they  had  just  expe- 
rienced from  the  Copts,  were  ready  to  afford  powerful  assbtance 
to  the  garrison.  Amrn  led  the  Musulman  army  across  the  Delta* 
where  his  valour  displayed  itself  in  daily  combats.  He  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  the  circumference  of  which  was,  at  that  time,  ten 
miles:  but  as  it  is  defended  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  lake  Mareotis,  the  ramparts  exposed  to  attack  did 
not  exceed  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  at  the  utmost.  For 
fourteen  months  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  a  fury  rarely  pa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  warfare.  Amru  was  carried  off"  by  the 
besi^ed  in  one  of  thw  sorties,  but  was  not  recognised.  His 
hauglity  demeanour,  however,  began  to  excite  suspicion,  when  a 
slave,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  with  his  master,  with  singular 
presence  of  mind,  hit  him  a  Mow  on  the  face  and  bade  him  hold 
his  tongue  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors.  He  then  despatched 
him  to  the  Musulman  camp,  under  pretext  of  obtaining  mcmey 
for  his  own  ransom.  The  simplicity  of  the  early  associates  oS  the 
prophet  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  highest  from  the 
lowest  by  their  dress#  and  the  slave  of  Amru  easily  passed  for  hu 
master. 

« 

*  The  Italiawt  from  whom  we  adopted  if^eorrapledthtt  to  Caiio.--2WM«A 
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At  length,  im  fhe  ddd  of  December,  a.  d.  640,  the  Murahnans 
{band  an  entrance  into  Alexandria,  while  the  Gre^s  took  to  their 
ships,  and  evacuated  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

*'  I  have  taken,''  sud  Atnm,  in  his  despatch  to  the  khftltph, 
**  the  great  city  of  the  west.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  all  its  grandeur,  all  its  beauty.  Let  it  suffice  yoo  to  hear 
that  it  contains  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  badis,  fear 
hundred  theatres  or  places  of  amusemenf:  twelve  thousand  shops 
for  the  sale  of  vegetables  alone,  fit  for  the  food  of  man,  and  forty 
tiiousand  tributary  Jews.  The  city  has  been  taken  by  force  of 
arms,  without  treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the  Musulmans  are  im- 
patient to  seize  the  fruits  of  victory.'' 

But  the  virtuous  Omar  steadfastly  refused  to  grant  Ae  license 
for  pillage  which  seemed  to  be  thus  demanded  of  him.  A  census 
was  taken  of  the  inhabitants.  All  those  who  remained  faithfid  to 
their  ancient  religion,  whether  Jacobites  or  Melchites  (t.  e.  ortho- 
dox,) obtained,  on  payment  of  the  annual  tribute,  the  liberty  of 
conscience  guarantied  by  the  laws  of  the  prophet.  The  number, 
however,  of  the  converts  who  adopted  the  faith  of  the  conquerors, 
—thus  passingfrom  dependence  to  power,  from  poverty  to  wealth, 
—was  very  great  in  this  province,  as  well  as  in  all  otiiers,  and 
abundantly  compensated  for  the  losses  suffered  by  the  conquering 
army,  although  twenty-three  thousand  Musulmans  had  perished 
in  the  seige.  Yet  the  mass  of  the  population  remained  Christian  ; 
and  even  now,  a!fter  twelve  ages  of  oppression,  the  Coptic  church 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  Greek  in  Alexandria,  are  not  entirely 
amiihifated. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  asked,  why  I  pa^a  over  in  silence  an  event 
more  celebrated  than  the  conquest  of  Egypt  itself;  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  Omar  against  the  Alexandrian  library — '*  These 
books  are  useless  if  they  contain  only  the  word  of  God;  tiiey  are 
pernicious  if  they  contain  any  thing  else;" — and  the  four  thousand 
baths  of  Alexandria,  heated  for  six  mon&s  wift  the  manuscripts 
which  contained  a!  1  the  learning  of  the  ancient  world.  But  tizta 
marvellous  histoiy  was  related,  for  the  first  time,  six  centuries 
later,  by  Abulfaraj,  on  the  confines  of  Media.  The  earlier  and 
Christian  historians,  Eutychius  and  Elmacin,  make  no  mention 
of  it  whatever.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  thie 
Koran,  and  to  the  profound  veneration  of  the  Musulmans  for 
eveiy  scrap  of  paper  on  which  the  name  of  God  may  chance  to  be 
written.    Moreover,  the  ancient  library  collected  by  the  magnifi* 


ee&ce  of  ike  Ptolmies  had  long  before  been  destroyed,  nor  hare 
we  any  evidence  that  it  had  been  replaced  at  any  later  period. 

Heracliufl,  who  had  oatliyed  both  his  power  and  hia  glory, 
learned  at  Constantinople  the  loss  of  Alexandria.  This  was  the 
hat  calamity  of  his  reign.  He  died  fifty  days  after,  on  thcLllth 
of  February,  641. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  khaliphs,  reigns  signalized  by 
sock  brilliant  conquests,  the  Saracens  had  lost  nothing  of  the  en- 
thasiafln  with  which  their  prophet  had  inspired  them.   No  private 
ambition,  no  jealousy,  no  pergonal  interest  or  passion,  had  as  yet 
alloyed  that  zeal  for  enlarging  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi  which  turned 
all  their  efbrts  towards  war,  and  made  them  meet  martyrdom 
with  as  much  exultation  as  victory.    The  commanders  of  armies, 
bom  in  free  Arabia,  accustomed  to  complete  independence  of 
miiMl  and  will,  while  they  rendered  implicit  obedience,  felt  not 
that  they  were  subject  to  a  masteri  they  made  no  use  of  their  will, 
rimply  because  it  was  so  perfectly  in  conformity  with  that  of  their 
chief;  because  the  execution  of  his  orders  was  no  act  of  submis- 
sion or  Goncessifm.    But  Omar,  though  younger  than  Mahommed, 
had  passed  his  seventieth  year  at  the  close  of  his  reign.  His  con- 
temporaries, or  even  those  who  had  been  formed  under  him,  were 
no  longer  in  the  vigour  of  their  agei  a  new  generation  had  arisen 
in  the  government  and  in  the  army.    It  had«  above  all,  been  re- 
cruited from  conquered  countries,  and  though  it  still  shared  that 
religious  enthusiasm  which  is  fostered  and  excited  in  great  as- 
semblages of  men,  it  alrc^y  introduced  into  Islamism  a  new 
character  and  new  ambitions. 

The  two  khaliphs  who  succeeded,  formed,  like  their  predeces- 
sors, in  the  intimate  society  of  the  prophet;  like  them,  purely 
Arsb,  and  residuig  constantly  at  Medina,  preserved,  unmingled, 
the  pure  and  ardent  fifuth,  and  die  simplicity  of  manners,  which 
he  had  implaated  and  prescribed;  but  while  the  two  earlier, 
Abubekr  and  Omar,  who,  in  accordance  with  their  age,  were  in- 
debted to  this  simplicity  for  their  most  brilliant  successes,  the 
two  latter,  Othman  and  Alif  whose  contemporaries  no  longer  re- 
sembled them,  who  were  surrounded  by  men  who  understood 
them  not,  and  whom  they  did  not  understand,  introduced  confu- 
sion and  civil  war  into  this  government,  so  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity*  After  them,  when  Ali  had  been  succeeded  by  Moa- 
viah,  the  seat  of  em|are  was  transferred  from  Medina  to  Damas- 
«:u8;  oriratal  despotism  succeeded  to  the  liberty  of  the  desert; 


ftnaticiflm  was  still  kept  alire  in  ttie  arm  j,  but  a  new  principle 
of  goTernment  guided  the  prudence  or  concealed  the  Tices  of  the 
Ommiades. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  rrign  Omar  was  mortalljr  wounded 
bj  an  aaaasain,  who  sought  to  revenge  some  private  injliiy.  The 
khaliph  mig^t  have  endeavoured  to  bequeath  his  power  to  his  son; 
he  mighty  too,  have  tried  to  transmit  his  throne  to  Ali,  son  of 
Abu  Taleb,  who,  as  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  theKo- 
reishites,  as  husband  of  Fatima,  the  beloved  daughter  of  Mahora- 
med,  and  as  decocated  from  his  earliest  youth  with  the  title  of 
Yizir  of  the  Prophet,  seemed  to  combine  every  claim  to  tlie  suf- 
frages of  the  Musulmans.  Omar  would  not  take  upon  himself 
die  responsibilitj  of  so  mighty  a  decision.  He  nominated  six  of 
tile  veteran  companions  of  Mahommed,  to  whom  he  left  the  elec- 
tion.   He  died  on  the  6th  of  November,  644. 

The  choice  of  these  representatives  of  Islamism  fell  on  Othman» 
who  had  been  Mahommed*s  secretary.    He  had  already  attained 
to  extreme  age,  and  was  incapable  of  supporting  the  burden  laid 
upon  him.    Yet  during  hb  re%n»  which  lasted  eleven  years,  from 
644  to  655,  the  Musulmans  completed  the  subjugation  of  Per«a; 
they  extended  their  conquests  into  Cilicia  as  far  as  the  Euxine; 
some  of  their  armies  traversed  Asia  Minor,  and  menaced  Cim- 
stantinople;  others  repulsed  two  Greek  expeditions  which  tried 
to  effect  a  landing  in  Egypt,  and,  in  the  year  64r,  they  advanced 
as  far  as  Tripoli  in  Africa.    Yet  all  these  conquests  did  not  suf- 
fice to  maintain  the  glory  they  had  acquired  during  the  twelve 
preceding  years.    Othman,  deceived  in  the  objects  of  his  choice, 
betrayed  by  those  he  trusted,  vainly  lavishing  the  treasures  of 
the  state  without  securing  partisans,  was  assailed  at  Medina  bj 
the  complaints  of  the  people.   A  new  sect,  the  Chareg^tes,  (Kha- 
radjis,)  demanded  complete  liberty,  which,  they  pretended,  could 
be  surrendered  only  to  the  in^irations  of  the  prophet,  and  be- 
longed of  right  to  every  Arab  and  to  every  Musulman.    The 
armies  even  drew  nigh;  they  encamped  within  a  league  of  Me- 
dina; and  sent  to  summon  the  aged  khaliph  either  to  administer 
justice  better,  or  to  descend  from  the  post  of  commander  of  the 
faithful.    The  guards  deserted  the  gates  of  the  city  and  of  the 
palace;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  assassnis,  headed  by  a  son  of 
Abttbekr,  the  brother  of  Ayesha,  who,  though  the  youngest  of 
Mahommed's  wives,  was  now  called  the  mother  of  the  faithfnl, 
poniarded  Othman  on  his  throne,  while  he  covered  hu  heart 
the  Koran. 
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AM  had  had  no  part  in  the  murder  of  Omar  or  of  Othman. 
Respected  by  the  Mnsnlmans  as  the  fltYourite,  the  8on-in-law» 
and  the  father  of  the  sole  descendants  of  the  prophet,  he  had, 
Deverthele^»  been  rejected  in  the  three  preceding  elections,  and 
had  been' kept  back  from  a  station  which  he  r^arded  as  his  of 
right  At  the  death  of  Othnan,  on  the  18th  of  June,  655,  all 
the  Koreishites  declared  in  his  fiiTovr*  Ali  was  proclaimed  kha- 
liph  by  tile  majority  of  the  Arabs;  bat  the  commanders  of  the 
Mosulman  armies  would  no  longer  acknowledge  those  peacefiil 
chieft,  whose  functions  were  more  than  half  reli^ous,  and  who 
had  shared  neither  their  perils  nor  their  victories;  and  Ajesha, 
who  had  always  been  jealous  of  Ali,  and  had  had  a  great  share 
in  the  troubles  of  the  preceding  reign,  instigated  the  soldiers  to 
defend  their  independence  by  arms. 

Ali  had  preserved  all  the  simplicity  of  manners  of  the  first  con- 
verts to  Islamism.  At  the  hour  df  prayer  he  repaired  to  the 
mosque  on  foot,  clad  in  a  light  garment  of  cotton,  with  a  coarse 
turban  on  his  head,  carrying  his  sandals  in  his  hand,  and  leaning 
on  his  bow  instead  of  a  staff.  Renowned  among  the  Musulmans 
as  a  sunt,  a  poet,  and  a  warrior;  as  the  faithful  husband  of  Fa- 
tima,  who  hkl  survived  her  father  but  nine  months;  as  the  father 
of  Hassan  and  Hossein,  whom  the  prophet  had  often  held  upon 
his  knees;  he  had  lost  nothing  of  his  valour  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  he  had  passed  in  repose  at  the  tomb  of  Mahommed: 
but  he  soon  gave  occasion  to  think  that  his  prudence  was  not 
equal  to  his  high  reputation.  He  had  given  some  disgust  to  Tal- 
ha  and  Zobeir,  two  of  the  most  valiant  Arab  chiefs,  who  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  him  at  Mecca,  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  Basra  and  of  Assyria,  and  invited  Ayesha  to  repair  to 
their  camp.  Ali  marched  against  them  to  the  walls  of  Basra. 
A  terrible  battle,  in  which  he  suffered  from  great  inferiority  of 
numbers,  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  in  one  of  which 
was  seen  the  son-in-laW|  in  the  other  the  widow  of  Mahommed. 
Ayesha,  after  riding  along  the  ranks,  remained,  seated  in  a  pa- 
lanquin,  or  covered  chair,  borne  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight  Seventy  men  were  killed  or  wounded  while 
in  the  act  of  driving  the  camel,  which  gave  its  name  to  this,  the 
first  battle  fought  between  Musulmans,  and  celebrated  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Camel.  Ali  was  at  length  victorious.  Ay&ha, 
though  a  prisoner,  was  led  back  with  honour  to  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet* 
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.   At  tbe  Mme  time,  Moaviah,  eon  of  Ab«  Sophyan^  theancioit 
nw$l  of  Mabommedy  had  been  chosen  khaliph  in  Syria.    Tbe 
Gomniand  of  that  province  had  been  delegated  to  him  by  Omar» 
and  had  been  equally  marked  by  modeiation  and  by  valoor.  On 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Othman  he  had  declared  himself  the 
avenger  of  the  commander  of  the  fiuihfal;  he  displayed  his 
blood-stained  garments  in  the  mosqae  of  Damascus;  and  sixty 
thousand  Arabs,  or  converted  Syrians,  had  sworn  to  follow  his 
standard.    Amru,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  and  the  most  justly 
celebrated  among  the  Musulman  generals,  waa  the  first  to  salute 
Moaviah  with  the  title  of  khaliph.    Ali  marched  against  him:  all 
the  forces  of  the  conquerors  of  Asia  were  collected;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Arabian  historians,  (too  prone,  indeed,  to  seek 
to  astonish  rather  than  to  instruct  the  reader,)  the  two  annies  re- 
mained face  to  face  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.    Ninety  battles 
were  fought:  forty-five  thousand  men  perished  on  the  side  of 
Moaviah,  twenty-five  thousand  on  that  of  Ali.    At  length  tbe 
whole  body  of  the  Musulmans  demanded  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  the  Koran,  the  two  rivals  should  rofer  their  dis- 
pute to  the  decision  of  two  arbitrators.    Tlie  two  khaliphs  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  the  army.    Ali  returned  to  Kuiah  on  the 
Euphrates,  Moaviah  to  Damascus;  and  thdr  two  representatives, 
Abu  Musa  and  Amru,  were  left  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was 
to  retain  the  dignity  of  commander  of  the  faithful.    To  depose 
both,  and  elect  a  third,  seemed  to  be  the  most  impartial  course. 
Upon  this  the  umpires  agreed,  and  Abu  Musa  announced  to  the 
people  that  Ali  had  ceased  to  be  khaliph;  when  Amru,  outwit- 
ting his  colleague,  instantly  declared  that  Moaviah  consequently 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  khaliphate.    From  tUa 
act  of  treachery  dates  the  schism  which  still  exists  between  the 
Bhiahs  and  the  Sunnis.    The  former,  and  more  especially  the 
Persians,  regard  the  deposition  of  Ali  as  illegal,  and  eyea  the 
succession  of  the  three  khaliphs  who  intervened  betweoi  him 
and  Mahommed.    The  latter,  and  especially  the  Turks,  esteem 
the  succession  of  Moaviah  as  legitimate  from  that  time. 

Civil  war  brdce  out  afresh,  and  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ali,  a.  d.  656—661.  The  empire  founded  on  such  a 
long  course  of  victories  seemed  on  the  point  of  crumbling  to 
ruin.  Three  Xharadjis,  or  fanatics  of  the  toct  which  incessant- 
ly inveighed  against  the  usurpation  of  power,  which  they  claimed 
as  the  property  of  the  whole  nation,  resolved  to  devote  their 


Ihres  for  the  siimikasKoss  4esCrtie4ton  of  the  three  men  who 
cansed  the  grcatcilt  eAieioB  of  MnralisMi  blood.  The  two 
fiuiatics  who  were  appointed  to  aasaadnate  Amni  and  Moariah 
were  arrested;  Ali  fell  under  the  digger  of  the  third,  on  the 
Mth  of  Jannarjy  661.    He  was  63  years  of  age. 

Hassan,  the  eldest  son  of  AH,  and  grandson  of  the  prophet, 
was  recognised  bj  the  sect  of  the  Shiahs  as  sncceasor  to  his  &• 
tber;  but  being  of  an  unambitious  tempor,  and  desirous  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  civil  wars  which  had  already  caused  the  effu- 
sion of  such  torrents  ei  Mood,  be  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Mo- 
aTiah,  and,  at  tiie  end  of  six  months,  renounced  all  claim  to  the 


The  zed  of  Moayiah  was  not  so  disinterested  as  that  of  his 
liredecessors.  During^  a  reign  rf  twenty  years,  which  extended 
into  extreme  old  age,  he  healed  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Mu- 
sulman  empire  by  dvil  war,  and  turned  the  arms  of  the  fiiithful 
oBce  more  against  those  whom  they  called  infidels— ^igainst  the 
Turks  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  against  the  Christians  in  Ana  Mi- 
nor and  Africa.  For  seven  years  his  troops  laid  siege  to  Con- 
stantinople, while  other  armies  traversed  Libya,  and  founded  flie 
new  capital  of  that  province  called  Kairwan,*  at  twelve  miles 
from  the  sea  and  fifty  fnHn  Tunis*  But  the  conquests  of  the 
Mttsulmans  were  no  longer  undertaken  with  the  srie  view  of  ex- 
tending the  reign  of  the  Koran;  they  now  served  to  establnh  the 
supremacy  of  a  new  sovereign  fiunily,  which  united  the  despotic 
hiditts  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  East  to  the  fanatidsm  of 
new  sectaries.  Moaviah  had  quitted  Arabia  to  return  no  more: 
he  preferred  the  al^ect  submission  and  servile  habits  of  the  Sy- 
rians to  the  hau^ly  independence  of  ihe  Bedouins.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  his  vc^uptuous  son  Yezid  to  be  acknowledged 
as  his  colleague,  thus  securing  his  succession  by  antidpationi 
and  this  transmission  of  power  being  once  admitted,  the  lieute- 
nancy of  the  pr<^het  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Abu 
Sophyan,  his  earliest  and  most  inveterate  enemy. 

The  Fatimides,  the  descendants  of  Ali  and  of  the  daughter 
of  Mahommed,  had  neither  wished  to  excite  a  civil  war,  nor 
chose  to  recognise  what  they  r^;arded  as  a  usurpation,  nor  to 
cease  to  combat  for  the  true  faith.  Hossein,  All's  second  son, 
had  served  in  the  second  siege  of  Constantinople.    But,  when 

*  Called,  by  Gibbon  and  othen,  Cairoia.«7hou^ 
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tiie  vices  of  Y^d  taught  the  Mnsalmaiis  tiie  wd^t  and  the  in- 
&mj  of  the  new  joke  imposed  upon  them,  Hossein,  who  had  re- 
tired to  Medina^  lent  an  ear  to  the  overtures  of  a  party  who  de- 
clared their  desire  of  restoring  the  sovereignty  to  the  blood  of  the 
prophet  and  the  race  of  the  Korrishites.  A  hundred  and  forty 
tiiousand  men,  it  was  affirmed,  were  ready  to  draw  the  sword  in 
his  cause.  Hossein  crossed  the  desert  with  a  amall  troop  of 
friends  devoted  to  his  family;  but,  on  arriving  on  the  frontiers  of 
Assyria,  he  found  that  the  insurrection  in  his  favour  had  been 
already  suppressed,  and  that  he  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
enemies.  Retreat  was  impossible;  submisMon  appeared  to  him 
unworthy  of  his  name  and  lineage.  In  vain  did  he  exhort  his 
friends  to  provide  for  their  own  safety;  not  one  would  desert 
him.  Thirty-two  horsemen  and  forty  foot  soldiers  resolved  to 
face  the  whole  army  of  Obeidallah,  the  governor  of  Kufah,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  it  had  five  thousand  horse  alone.  But 
there  was  not  a  single  Musulman  who  did  not  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  laying  hands  on  the  son  of  Ali,  the  grandson  of  the 
prophet.  Not  one  dared  to  stand  the  charge  of  the  Fatimides. 
They  had  not,  however,  the  same  scruple  in  attacking  them  from 
a  distance  with  their  arrows,  because  diey  could  not  distinguish 
upon  whom  their  strokes  alighted.  Every  soul  of  the  Fatimides 
perished.  Hossein  was  killed  the  last— -supporting  in  his  arms 
his  son  and  his  nephew,  wounded  and  expiring.  Thus,  on  tiie 
10th  of  October,  680,  was  the  family  of  Mahommed  crushed  in 
the  very  empire  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Hossein,  how- 
ever, left  a  son,  whose  posterity,  down  to  the  ninth  generation, 
furnished  the  imams,  or  high  priests  of  Islamism,  who  are  to  this 
day  the  object  of  veneration  to  the  Persians,  and  whom  ttie  kha- 
liphs  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades  did  not  dare  to  persecute  in 
the  free  land  of  Arabia. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Bttgns  of  the  SuccessotB  of  Moaviah  unworthj  of  notice. — ^Extinction  of 
the  Ommilules. — lAr\&  of  the  Abbasides. — Splendour  of  the  Palace  of 
Bagdad  contiyBfed  with  the  Simplicity  of  the  early  Kliallphs. — Change  in 
the  UxuuhtiAn  N^on. — Chancter  of  the  Synans,  Persians,  and  Egyp- 
tians.— ^bmuence  of  the  Mahommedan  Religion. — Cultivation  of  Science 
and  Letters  among  the  Arabs. — Energy  excited  by  the  DoctHnes  of  Miar 
hommed. — Simultaneous  Attaclcs  oif  the  East  and  West  of  Europe  under 
the  Ommiades. — State  of  the  Greek  Empire  after  the  Death  of  Ueraclius. 
—His  Successors. — Constans  II. — Constantino  Pogonatus. — ^Invention  of 
the  Greek  Fire.— Consequent  Defeat  of  the  Saracens. — Justinian  II.— 
His  Atzocities. — Second  Attack  on  Conatantinople»  under  Moslemah.— 
Leo  the  Isaurian. — ^His  Character. — His  successful  Defence. — Constantino 
Copronymus. — Conquests  of  the  Saracens  in  the  West — ^Africa. — I^ral 
Dcstniction  of  Carthage.— Subjugation  and  Conversion  of  the  Mooni.'^- 
Introduction  of  the  Saracens  into  Spain. — ^Yisigothic  Kings  and  People.^ 
Rodrigo.— Insult  offered  to  Count  Julian. — His  Revenge. — Landmg  of 
Tank.— Defeat  of  Rodrigo.^-Succe88e8  of  Musa. — ^Dangerous  Position 
of  France. — ^Her  internal  Condition.-*Conque8t  of  Natbonne  by  Z^ama.— 
Defeat  of  Eudes,  Duke  of  Aquitiune* — ^Victories  of  Abderrahman.-^ 
Charies  Le  Martel.— Battle  of  the  P|ain  of  Poictiers.— Great  Defeat  of 
the  Saracens.  ▲.  d.  661^750. 

We  have  thought  it  expedient  to  follow  out,  with  uninterrupt- 
ed attention,  the  history  of  the  author  of  one  of  the  mightiest 
revolutions  that  ever  changed  the  face  of  the  world;  we  have 
also  endeavoured  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  his  first 
disciples,  those  warrior  apostles  who  so  strangely  blended  in 
themselves  the  austerest  virtues  of  the  anchoret  with  the  bound- 
less ambition  of  the  usurper;  but  having  shown  how  the  empire 
of  the  khaliphs  was  founded;  having  reached  the  period  when 
the  palace  of  Damascus  was  given  up  to  an  hereditary  line  of 
voluptuous  princes,  who  were  strangers  to  their  troops,  and 
whose  reigns  are  as  little  marked  by  political  wisdom  as  by  va- 
lour, we  shall  not  bestow  on  the  quickly  forgotten  names  of  Ye- 
zid,  Moaviah  II.,  Mervan,  Abdul-Malek,  and  Valid,  a  degree  of 
care  and  examination  which  has  been  denied  to  the  almost  do- 
mestic history  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  or  those  of  the  Lorn- 
Bards  and  Burgundians.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  after 
the  elevation  of  Moaviah,  which  (a.  d.  661)  placed  on  the  throne 
that  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Koreishites  which  was  called. 
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after  his  grandfather,  the  house  of  the  Ommiadea,  fourteen  kha- 
liphs  reigned  snccesslvelj,  during  a  space  of  ninetj  years,  in  the 
palace  of  Damascus,  until,  in  the  year  750,  Meryan  II.  was  de- 
posed and  put  to  death  bj  Abul  Abbas  al  Saffiih,  who  descended 
from  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahommed.  With  him  commenced 
the  reign  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbasides,  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  foundation  of  Bagdad,  where  it  fixed  its  residence,  as 
well  as  by  the  generous  protection  it  extended  to  letters. 

Nothing,  however,  in  the  palace  of  the  khaliphs  was  calculated 
to  remind  the  observer  of  any  ccmnexion  between  the  objects 
before  him  and  the  founder  of  an  austere  religion;  nothing  be^ 
tokened  it  as  the  dwelling  of  the  representatives  of  a  prophet, 
whose  mode  of  life  had  never  deviated  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
poorest  Bedouin.    A  numerous  guard,  bedizened  with  gold  and 
bristling  with  steel,  kept  watch  at  the  gate;  the  apartments  with- 
in were  decorated  with  every  ornament  that  wealth  and  luxu- 
rious art  could  procure;  every  delicacy  of  the  most  sumptuous 
table  was  sought  for,  to  gratify  the  palate  of  the  commander  of 
the  faithful;  and  when  he  travelled,  four  hundred  camels  were 
hardly  sufficient  to  carry  even  the  apparatus  of  his  kitchen. 
Seven  thousand  eunuchs  were  employed  in  attendance  on  ins 
person,  or  as  a  guard  to  his  jvomen.    The  khaliph  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  appear  at  the  great  mosque  for  prayer,  and  to 
preach  there  on  Friday,  the  day  which  the  Musulmans  devote  to 
public  worship;  but  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  people,  and  he  was  then  accompanied  with 
all  the  pomp  of  royalty.     The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
Paradise  of  Damascus, — the  name  given  by  the  people  of  the 
East  to  the  gardens  of  the  palace, — ^in.the  midst  of  gushing  wa- 
ters, under  fresh  and  leafy  shades,  and  breathing  an  air  loaded 
with  perfume. 

But  whilst  the  character  of  the  sovereigns  was  utterly  changed, 
the  still  recent  nation  of  Musulmans  retained  that  impelling 
spirit  of  activity  and  energy  which  seemed  to  promise  them  the 
mastery  of  the  world;  and  which  would  soon  have  enabled  them 
to  complete  their  conquest,  if  they  had  not  been  abandoned  by 
their  chiefs.  This  absolute  transformation  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions, effected  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  invested  with  a 
character  as  permanent  as  it  was  opposite  to  that  which  they  had 
hitherto  exhibited,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  middle  ages  most 
deserving  attention.    The  house  of  the  Ommiades  was  never  be- 
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loved  nor  zealoasly  serred  by  the  Arabs;  its  arnues^  therefore, 
were  composed  of  the  new  converts,  the  Syrians,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Egyptians.  But,  during  the  fifteen  hundred  years  that 
these  nations  had  been  acting  a  prominent  part  <m  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  and  had  been  rendered  conspicuous  by  tlie  light  of 
histoiy,  there  had  been  time  to  ascertain  their  character.  It  had 
been  subjected  to  various  trials  by  the  different  governments  and 
religions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Persians;  by  those  i^  the 
Greeks  who  succeeded  Alexander,  of  the  Romans,  and  of  the 
Christian  Greeks.  They  had  ever  exhibited  the  same  supersti- 
tion and  pusillanimity;  the  same  eager  readiness  to  believe  the 
marvellous;  the  same  proneness  to  pollute  their  worship  with 
every  extravagance,  and  to  enervate  tiieir  souls  by  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  sensual  pleasure.  Suddenly  they  embraced  with 
enthusiastic  ardour  a  religion  which  interposes  an  abyss  of  sepa« 
ration  between  the  God  of  spirits  and  his  earthly  creatures,  which 
rejects  all  anthropomorphism,  every  outward  image,  every  thing 
in  religious  worship  that  can  move  the  imagination  through  the 
senses;  which  recognises  no  miracle,  and  seeks  aid  from  above 
by  prayer  alone;  which  looks  for  divine  protection,  but  guaran- 
ties it  not  by  the  assurance  of  prophecy,  nor  regards  success  or 
defeat  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven:-— a  religion  whose  only  pon- 
tiff is  the  chief  of  the  state,  whose  only  priests  are  officers  of 
law;  but  which,  nevertheless,  for  ages,  maintained  itself  unim- 
paired. If,  however,  it  ultimately  became  corrupt,  this  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  apparently  so 
contrary  to  its  spirit,  but  to  the  vices  of  the  governroenti  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  a  despotism  which  it  had  neither  incul- 
cated nor  sanctioned,  but  which  the  prodigious  extension  of  the 
Bulitary  power  it  fostered  had  rendered  triumphant 

The  rapid  transformation  of  the  pusillanimous  Syrians  into 
vidiant  Musulmans  may  be  looked  upoii  as  a  most  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  the  advantages  a  legislator  may  derive  from  that  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  improvement,  that  love  of  action,  inherent  in 
man;  and  which,  once  aroused  by  a  laudable  object,  suffices  to 
itself,  and  becomes  its  own  reward.  The  enjoyment  of  repose 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which  accompani^  a  sense  of 
progression;  the  mere  preservation  of  existence  ceases  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  good,  when  contrasted  with  its  development.  The 
aged,  who  live  in  the  past,  may  entreat  that  their  long-formed 
hi^nts  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  no  fresh  efforts 
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rfiould  be  required  of  them;  and  thus  do  natitms,  grown  old  in 
reverence  for  the  very  weaknesses  of  their  chiefs,  often  believe 
that  the  enjoyments  of  the  moment  would  be  disturbed  bj  anj 
activity,  and  that  all  change  is  hostile  to  happiness.  But  the 
young  who  echo  these  doctrines,  so  unsuited  to  their  age,  do  not 
know  themselves.  Teach  them  to  think  and  to  act,  and  they 
will  soon  find  the  most  intense  enjoyments,  whether  social  or 
sensual,  worthless,  in  comparison  with  the  new  life  they  acquire 
from  the  culture  and  exercise  of  all  their  powers.  The  memory 
of  every  man  who  has  withdrawn  from  scenes  of  vanity  or  of 
vice,  turns  back  with  intense  satisfaction  to  those  moments  of 
danger,  perhaps  even  of  distress,  when  his  soul  put  forth  its 
whole  strength;  when  he  learned  to  know  the  treasure  he  pos- 
sessed within  himself;  when  he  discovered  all  his  courage,  his 
patience,  his  industry,  his  force  of  comprehension,  his  atrtivity. 

Mahommed  had  stimulated  the  nations  of  the  East  both  to 
think  and  to  act;  and  the  enjoyment  of  thought  and  action  was 
as  lively  and  as  deep  as  it  was  new  to  them.  To  attempt,  upon 
the  ruins  of  polytheism,  or  of  that  gross  superstition  which,  in 
the  East,  supplanted  Christianity,  whilst  adopting  its  name,  to 
establish  a  purely  spiritual  religion,  which  should  give  the  sim- 
plest and  most  abstract  idea  of  the  Deity,  it  was  necessary  to 
call  to  his  aid  the  whole  power  of  reason;  especially  as  he  did 
not  support  his  mission  by  miracles,  and  as  his  disciples,  what- 
ever their  enthusiasm,  received  no  other  testimony  of  the  divini- 
ty of  his  mission  than  his  own  eloquence.  In  fact,  Mahommed, 
in  his  conferences  at  the  Kaaba  with  the  merchants,  travellers, 
and  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Arabia,  exhorted  them  most  ear- 
nestly to  reflect,  to  descend  into  their  own  hearts,  to  examine 
their  ancient  creed  by  the  light  of  reason;  and,  from  the  immen- 
sity of  his  works,  from  the  contemplation  of  all  that  is  pure  in 
human  nature,  to  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  meditation  of  many  years,  and  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
arguments,  had  elevated  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  orator  to 
a  superiority  over  those  of  his  antagonists;  and  his  eloquence  on 
the  subject  which  singly  engrossed  his  attention  almost  out- 
stripped his  thoughts;  so  that  it  seemed  to  himself,  as  it  mast 
have  appeared  to  others,  the  work  of  inspiration.  When  these 
discourses  were  afterwards  collected,  and  revered  as  oracles  as- 
signing the  limits  of  faith,  of  morals,  and  of  justice,  the  effect 
they  produced  on  the  posterity  of  his  followers  was  of  ajiatore 
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diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  they  had  worked  npon  him- 
self and  his  immediate  disciples.  They  had  habituated  the  new- 
ly converted  Musulmans  to  reflection;  they  accustomed  their  de- 
scendants to  a  subjection  of  their  reason  to  authority:  for  the 
former,  they  had  overthrown  long-standing  barriers;  for  the  lat- 
ter, they  had  built  up  new  ones:  and  to  the  Musulmans,  as  to 
other  religionists,  the  time  was  come,  when  the  depositories  of 
the  revelations  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  creed  interdicted 
tiie  only  exercise  of  the  nund  which  leads  to  genuine  futh— 
inquiry.  But,  at  the  time  when  the  religion  of  Islam  was 
founded,  whilst  it  was  spreading  with  such  rapid  pQ)gress,  the 
Musulman  was  not  content  with  simply  assenting  to  the  new 
truths  which  had  freed  his  mind  from  the  errors  of  idolatry,  he 
made  them  a  subject  of  incessant  meditation;  he  strove  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  arguments  for  their  exposition;  to  strengthen 
them  by  his  eloquence,  as  well  as  to  spread  them  by  his  sword. 
The  prayers  which  he  repeated  five  times  a  day  gave  fervour  to 
hb  meditations,  without  varying  their  object.  Religious  oratory 
constituted  a  study  no  less  important  to  the  general  of  the  army 
than  the  art  of  war:  every  believer  might  in  his  turn  occupy  the 
pulpit,  when  he  was  filled  with  his  sacred  subject  and  believed 
himself  inspired:  and  as  political  and  reli^ous  duties  were  not 
separated,  the  constant  mixture  of  the  most  sublime  meditations 
with  the  counsels  of  worldly  prudence,  addressed  to  a  nation  or 
an  army,  gave  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Arabs  a  character  alto- 
gether peculiar. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  progress  of  eloquence  and  poe- 
try among  the  Arabs  was  not  less  rapid  than  that  of  their  con- 
quests. A  nation  whose  prophet,  whose  legislator,  could  not 
write,  was,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  the  only  one  which  displayed 
the  least  activity  in  the  world  of  letters;  the  only  one  labouring 
in  the  field  of  discovery;  the  only  one  perpetually  striving  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  human  science,  of  which  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  seemed  the  natural  conservators,  but  which  they  aban- 
doned to  destruction.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  point  would 
have  been  reached  by  the  ardent  genius  of  a  people  of  the  south, 
who  darted  onward  in  their  career  with  such  vigour,  if  it  had  not 
been  checked  by  political  impediments,  and  held  in  thraldom  by 
the  jealousy  of  power. 

Mahommed  established  neither  liberty  nor  despotism:  accus- 
tomed to  the  former,  he  desired  not  to  alarm  the  latter  by  deci- 
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skHU  wholly  atTariance  with  it;  buta  man  of  ge&iaa, ata tiaae 
when  he  is  lajing  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  wbm  he  is  direct* 
ing  a  mighty  revolution,  submits  with  difficulty  to  tfie  re|mblican 
forms  which  cramp  his  conceptions,  and  thwart  the  execntkm  c^his 
grandest  projects.    These  forms  give  ns  tim  ezpreaaion  of  the 
will  and  of  the  wisdom  of  an  average  of  mankind:  a  power  ema- 
nating  from  the  people,  and  accurately  representing  them,  most 
eventually  effect  the  triumph  of  what  may  be  called  the  common 
sense  of  nations,— <^f  that  degree  of  reason  and  instruction  which 
are  generally  diffused  among  them.    But  this  common  sense  is 
no  less  superior  to  the  common  sense  of  the  average  of  kings,  to 
the  depravity  of  courts,  to  their  indifference  to  national  interests, 
than  it  is  inferior  to  the  intelligence  of  great  men.    The  hero, 
who  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  raises  himself  to  the  head  of 
a  nation,  will  wish  to  bequeath  the  welfare  of  tiiat  nation  to  the 
care  of  a  senate,  because  his  senate  will  be  wiser  than  bis  son: 
but  it  will  not  be  so  profoundly  sagacious  as  himself:  and  the  truly 
great  man,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  genius,  will  strive  to 
emancipate  himself  from  laws  made  for  those  less  gifted  than  him-> 
self,  just  as  a  man  of  inferior  ability  will  endeavour  to  free  him- 
self from  them,  that  he  may  not  be  the  publisher  ot  lus  own  inca- 
pacity.   Mahommed  neither  destroyed  nor  preserved  the  repub- 
lican institutions  of  Mecca;  but  he  exalted  above  them  the  power 
of  insfiiration,  that  divine  voice  which  must  silence  all  the  counsels 
of  human  prudence.  He  organized  no  political  despotismi  it  was 
the  effect  of  the  gift  ot  prophecy  alone. 

The  first  successors  of  Mahommed,  in  declaring  themselves 
the  directors  of  the  prayers  of  the  people,  made  no  pretensions 
to  the  power  of  prophecy.  They  issued  (H^ers,  nevertheless,  in 
the  name  of  him  whose  lieutenants  they  called  themselves,  and 
tiiey  were  obeyed  without  hesitationi  but  it  cannot  be  said  that, 
even  then,  their  authority  was  despotic.  They  were  the  orgpms 
of  the  public  will:  one  single  thought,  one  sole  passion,  absorbed 
every  Musulman;  every  effort  of  their  lives  ought  to  tend— in 
fact,  did  tend — ^to  establish  the  triumph  of  their  faith.  The  first 
four  khaliphs  attempted  nothing  in  their  own  name;  they  reaped 
no  personal  enjoyment  from  the  immense  power  which  they  de- 
rived from  a  confidence  reposed  rather  in  their  piety  than  in  th^ 
wisdom;  no  jealousy  was  excited  by  the  exercise  of  thw  authority, 
which,  indeed,  they  resigned  almost  entirely  to  the  delegates 
whom  they  deemed  most  worthy.  The  companions  of  Mahommed, 
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the  heroes  to  whom  the  command  of  his  anmes  had  been  giyen« 
could  have  no  other  end,  no  other  projects,  than  those  which  the 
prophet  himself  had  entertained.  'Die  exercise  of  their  power 
was,  therefore,  not  limited  bj  instmctions.  Thej  receiyed  it 
less  from  the  khaliph  than  from  the  nation,  and  from  religion^ 
and  their  lowest  ddegates  were  actuated  by  the  same  common 
impulse.  While  thej  enforced  the  strictest  discipline,  they  felt 
themseWes  free,  thej  felt  themselyes  sovereigns;  for  in  executing 
their  own  will,  they  fulfilled  the  will  of  all.  Thus,  during  the 
most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Musulman  conquests,  the  army,  urging 
forward  its  generals,  without  the  check  of  any  responsibSity,  un- 
restrained by  any  guarantee  for4he  preservatioB  of  liberty,  acted 
continually  with  the  s(Hrit  of  a  republic. 

It  was  this  universal  passion,  this  devotion  of  all  to  ttie  cause 
of  all,  which  developed  in  a  manner  so  brilliant,  so  unexpected, 
the  activity  of  the  people  of  the  East;  which  inspired  with  so  much 
courage  and  endurance  the  sons  of  the  pusillammons  Syriansi 
which  suggested  to  them  such  ingenious  manceuvres  in  the  art  of 
war;  and  which  maintained  their  constancy  unshaken  through  dan- 
ger or  privation.  This  complete  self-educatbn,  this  all -pervading 
sentiment,  put  in  action  every  talent,  every  virtue  they  possessed: 
rendered  them  happy  under  all  the  chances  of  war  and  of  for- 
tune, and  constituted  a  reward  for  their  heroism,  fiir  more  certain 
than  the  black-eyed  houries  promised  them  in  paradise.    The 
most  splendid  successes  are  the  unfailing  result  of  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  noblest  of  passions  pervading  a  whole  people.    Patri- 
otism, glory,  and  individual  happiness  flourished  in  the  army  and 
on  the  frontiers,  long  after  a  mortal  corruption  had  seized  upon 
the  centre.    The  obscure,  inglorious  khaliphs  of  Damascus  and 
Bagdad  continued  to  conquer  countries  which  they  never  saw,  of 
which  they  knew  not  even  the  name,  long  after  their  government 
had  become  stained  with  all  the  vices  of  a  despotic  court;  long 
after  the  most  illustrious  men  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  die  caprices 
rfthe  tyrant,  and  the  election  or  deposition  of  the  commanders  of  a 
bra#B  soldiery  was  habitually  the  work  of  the  vilest  intrigues.  The 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  these  victorious  troops 
fought,  not  for  the  khaliph,  but  for  Islamism;  that  they  obeyed, 
not  the  orders  finim  the  palace,  but  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science; that  they  believed  themselves  free,  and  the  ministers  of 
God.    It  was  not  till  a  considerable  time  after  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  civil  war,  to  treachery  and  baseness  in 
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their  leaders,  that  the j  discoyered  thej  were  no  longer  citizens, 
and  therefore  ceased  to  be  men. 

Daring  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  khaiiphs  attacked  Eu- 
rope on  the  east  and  on  the  west  at  the  same  time,-^n  Greece 
and  in  Spain.  Their  victories  in  either  country  seemed  at  first 
to  threaten  their  adversaries  with  destroction;  nor,  so  long  as  the 
straggle  continoed,  would  it  have  been  easy  to  predict,  that  the 
issue  would  ultimately  be  favourable  to  Christendom. 

The  Greek  empire  was  situated  just  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Arabs,  oil  the  frontiers  of  Europe:  on  it,  therefore,  rested  the 
hopes  of  Christendom;  no  alliance,  however,  united  it  to  those 
lately  formed  Latin  states,  with  which  it  bad  a  common  interest 
in  the  support  of  religion.  The  Germanic  nations  dreamt  not 
of  the  danger  which  might  one  day  extend  even  to  them:  their 
sentiments  towards  the  Romans,  whom  they  had  conquered,  and 
had  no  farther  occasion  to  fear,  were  those  of  unaltered  contempt 
and  hatred.  The  Greeks,  then,  were  left  to  struggle  single- 
handed  with  the  MuBulmans,  and  when  it  was  seen  in  how  short 
.  a  time  Heraclius  had  lost  his  Asiatic  provinces,  little  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  the  means  of  defence  left  to  his  successors. 

After  the  death  of  Heraclius,  the  throne  of  Constantinople  still 
continued  in  his  family  for  seventy  years:  (a.  d.  641—711.) 
Constans  II.,  his  grandson,  whose  reign,  from  the  year  641  to 
668,  corresponds  to  those  of  Othman,  Ali,  and  Moaviah,  or  to 
the  time  of  the  first  civil  wars  of  the  Musulmans,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome  and  in  Sicily.  Some  acts  of  ty- 
ranny, and  his  leaning  to  the  monothelitic  heresy,  which,  still 
more  than  his  crimes,  excited  the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  had  de- 
prived him  entirely  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  The  Lom- 
bards, at  that  time,  suffered  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy  to 
remain  at  peace.  Constans  preferred  a  residence  in  these  Latin 
towns  to  one  in  a  capital  which  only  served  to  remind  him  of  his 
misdeeds.  He  owed  his  safety  entirely  to  the  civil  wars  which, 
at  the  same  moment,  distracted  all  his  enemies,  the  Lombards, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Avars:  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resist 
any  one  of  them. 

Nor  was  Constantino  Pogonatus,  his  son,  who  reigned  from 
668  to  685,  of  a  character  calculated  to  inspire  a  higher  degree  of 
confidence.  Jealous  of  his  brothers,  he  caused  their  noses  to  be 
cut  off,  because  the  army,  in  a  moment  of  seditious  riot,  had 
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dftiaanded  that  thret  Aagastases  should  role  upon  earth,  in  like 
manner  as  three  divine  persons  reigned  in  heaven.  His  govern- 
inenty  as  yet,  was  distinguished  for  nothing  but  those  pettj  and 
base  passions  which  seemed  indigenous  in  the  Christian  seraglio 
of  Constantinople.  Moaviah,  as  soon  as  he  had  suppressed  the 
first  civil  wars  which  divided  Islakn,  (a.  d.  668 — 675,)  advanced 
to  attack  him,  apparently  with  a  view  of  expiating  the  Musul- 
man  blood  which  Musulmans  had  shed.  No  judicious  precautipa 
had  been  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  capital;  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Bosphorus  remained  open,  aud  a  Saracen  fleety  from  the  ports 
of  Syria  and  Egjpt,  came  every  summer,  for  seven  years,  and 
disembarked  an  army  of  Musulmans  under  the  walls  of  Constaai> 
tiBople.  However,  although  the  coast  had  not  been  defended, 
the  fortifications  of  the  town  had  been  restored |  the  throng  of 
refugees  from  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  had  increased  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  and  swelled  the  list  of  defenders  of  the  capitali 
some  military  habits  had  been  acquired  during  their  long  retreat; 
the  danger  impending  over  their  country  and  their  church  had 
awakened  a  degree  of  religious  enthusiasm;  and  those,  who  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  fi^t  in  the  open  fields  showed  themselves 
able  to  defend  the  ramparts. 

But  Constantinople  was  indebted  for  itspreservation  toa  new  and 
finrtunate  discovery,  which  chemistry  accidentally  opened  to  the 
Greeks,  at  a  time  when  tho-e  was  neither  courage,' patriotism,  nor 
talent,  in  either  commander  or  men,  sufficient  to  repel  so  formida- 
ble an  enemy.  An  inhabitant  of  Heliopolis  (there  were  two  towna 
of  that  name,  one  in  Syria  and  the  other  in  Egypt)  named  Callini- 
C118,  discoTered  a  composition  of  naphtha  or  oil  of  hitaBften^  pitchy 
and  sulphur,  which,  once  set  on  fire,  could  not  be  extinguished 
by  water;  which  adhered  to  wood  with  destructive  activity,  and 
consumed  with  equal  facility  a  single  ship  or  a  whole  fleet;  and 
which,  when  thrown  on  the  combatants,  insinuated  itself  between 
the  jmnts  ot  their  arnsour,  and  destroyed  them  by  a  death  of 
torture.  Callinicus«  a  subject  of  the  khalipbs,  but  a  Christian, 
brought  his  secret  to  Constantinople,  and  used  it  in  defence  of 
Christendom.  This  secret  was  preserved  till  the  middle  of  thft 
fbnrteeiith  century,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  still  more 
tremendous  invention  of  gunpowder.  Its  qualities  are  very  im- 
perfectiy  known  to  us.  The  crusaders,  who  called  the  Greeks 
^  Gregeois,"  named  it  "  le  feu  Gr6geois/'  Greek  fire;  while  the 
Greeks  themselves  called  it  **  liquid  or  marioe  fire."  The  prowa 
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of  vessels,  and  the  ramparts  of  towns,  were  famished  with  tubes, 
bj  means  of  which  this  blazing  oil  was  #krown  to  a  great  distance; 
a  piston  projected  it  with  great  velocity  into  the  air,  as  soon  as 
it  came  in  contact'with  which,  it  became  ignited  bj  some  process 
unknown  to  ns:  the  devoted  victims  saw  it  approaching  in  the 
form  of  a  ^ery  serpent,  till  at  last  it  fell  in  a  burning  shower  on 
vessels  and  men.  An  hour's  fight  would  cover  the  sea  with  this 
flaming  oil,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  fire.  The 
Saracen  fleets  were  repeatedly  destroyed  by  it,  and  their  most 
valiant  warriors,  whom  the  near  aspect  of  death  had  never  daunted, 
recoiled  from  the  terrors  and  the  tortures  of  this  liquid  fire,  which 
crept  beneath  their  armour,  and  clung  to  every  limb. 

Constantine  Pogonatus  thus  acquired  a  glory  he  had  but  little 
reason  to  anticipate:  Moaviah  was  not  only  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  but,  at  the  close  of  Ihs  life,  to  pur- 
chase a  thirty  years'  peace  with  tiie  empire  of  the  East,  by  a  dis- 
graceful tribute. 

The  last  prince  of  the  race  of  Heraciius,  Justinian  II.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Constantine  Pogonatus,  in  the  month  of 
September,  685,  was  of  a  character  to  increase  the  perils  of  the 
empire.  He  was  only  fifteen  years  old;  his  ferocity,  kept  alive 
by  the  influence  of  a  eunuch  and  a  monk,  his  two  chief  ministers 
and  sole  confidants,  had  all  the  activity  of  his  time  of  life.  He 
found  enjoyment  in  the  punishments  he  infikted,  and  insisted  en 
witnessing:  the  sufferings  of  others  were  to  him  a  source  of 
.agreeable  excitement,  and  his  breast  was  inaccessible  to  pity  for 
miseries  which  he  had  never  felt  nor  feared.  .During  the  ten 
years  from  685  to  695,  the  East  was*  delivered  up  to  the  fury  of 
a  monster,  who  wanted  neither  talents  nor  courage,  and  who  was 
well  able  to  defend  himself  from  the  effects  of  the  universal 
hatred  which  he  at  once  deserved  and  defied.  During  the  sue* 
ceedingten  years,  Justinian  wandered  an  exile  among  the  bar- 
barous nations  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  A  revolution 
had  hurled  him  from  the  throne;  but  his  successor  had,  with  most 
imprudent  lenity,  spared  his  life,  and  had  only  mutilated  his  face, 
as  a  means  of  preventing  his  reascending  the  throne.  In  the 
year  705,  however,  Justinian  re-entered  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  composed  of  Bulgarian  peasants  and  of  Chozars, 
a  people  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Don,  and  was  again 
proclaimed  emperon  While  he  was  in^exile,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment had  been  in  the  hands  of  two  Augustuses,  named  Lecmtius 
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and  Apsimar:  they  were  'dragged^  loaded  with  chains,  to  the 
hippodrome;  and  Justinian,  planting  a  foot  on  the  neck  of  each, 
witnessed  for  an  hour  the  games  of  the  circus,  thus  treading  un- 
der foot  his  victims  before  he  consigned  them  over  to  execution.  * 
After  his  return  he  maintained  himself  on  the  throne  for  six  years, 
during  which  his  former  cruelty  was  heightened  by  an  implaca: 
J>le  spirit  of  revenge.  This  tyrant  condemned  to  the  mosfhorri- 
ble  tortures  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  towns  that  had  in- 
curred his  displeasure  during  his  exile.  At  length,  however,  a 
new  insurrection  delivered  the  East  from  his  power.  He  was 
massacred  in  the  month  of  December,  711 ;  and,  his  son  and  mo- 
ther being  put  to  death  with  him^  the  race  of  Heraclius  became 
extinct. 

The  long  period  during  which  Justinian's  tyranny  provoked  the 
revolutions  which  twice  hurled  him  from  the  throne,  was  not  re- 
markable for  any  calamities  from  without.  The  Bulgarians,  a 
ferocious  people  of  the  Slavonian  race,  who  had  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  in  a  country  which  still  bears  their  name, 
took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Greeks,  except  to  aid  Justi- 
nian against  his  subjects.  The  Musulmans  were  too  much  en- 
gaged at  home  to  think  of  attacking  the  empire.  The  Arabs, 
being  unwilling  to  recognise  the  house  of  Moaviah,  a  new  khaliph, 
elected  at  Mecca,  had  thence  extended  his  sway  over  Persia^  so 
that  each  of  the  two  eastern  empires  was  too  much  occupied  with 
its  own  troubles  to  enter  on  a  war  with  its  ancient  rival.  The 
Saracens  were  the  first  to  recover  the  free  disposal  of  their  mili- 
tary force.  In  the  reign  of  Soliman,  (a.  d«  715,)  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  was  sent,  under  the  command 
of  Moslemah,  brother  of  the  khaliph,  to  effect  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  which  it  was  declared  Mahommed  had  promised 
to  the  faithful,  and  which  the  Musulmans  regarded  as  essential 
to  their  salvation. 

But,  to  meet  this  new  danger,  fortune  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  a  man  endowed  with  decision  of  character,  dis- 
tinguished talents,  and  an  enlightened  reason:  this  was  Leo  III. 
or  the  Isaurian,  who  was  crowned  on  the  £5th  of  March,  717,  and 
reigned  till  741.  His  crown  descended  to  his  son  and  grandson. 
Brought  up  in  obscurity  amid  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  among 
a  people  to  whom  the  arts  of  populous  cities  were  unknown,  he 
had  imbibed  from  his  countrymen  the  primitive  aversion  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians  to  idols  and  images,  the  worship  of  which 
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hid  already  beeB  for  torn*  eentaries  Introduced  into  ike  churclu 
His  abboretice  of  idolatry,  founded  both  on  religion  and  on  pU- 
loBophj,  was  strengthened  by  the  reproaches  which  the  Greeks 
continually  received  from  their  rivals  in  the  £ast,  who  Aad  an  in- 
Tincible  hatred  of  images.  The  Persians,  and  subsequently  the 
Musulmans,  while  they  expressed  their  horror  of  men  whom  they 
saw  worshipping  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  had  appealed  against 
the  practice  of  the  Christians  to  the  authority  of  their  own  sacred 
)K)oks,  and  reproached  them  witii  a  gross  violation  of  the  second 
commandment;  and,  as  they  bad  at  the  same  time  overthrown  the 
altars  and  dragged  in  ithe  dirt  those  images  to  which  was  attri- 
buted a  miraculous  character;  as  they  had  successfully  braved 
those  thunders  which,  according  to  the  priests,  were  prepared 
for  their  defence,  they  had  inflicted  on  superstition  the  most  for- 
midable of  all  blows,  those  which  affect,  not  the  intellect,  but  the 
senses.  A  great  zeal  for  reform  was  thus  excited  throughout  the 
empire;  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  a  more  pure  religion  suc- 
ceeded the  shameful  traffic  of  superstition  which  had  so  long  dis« 
graced  the  clergy.  Leo  the  Isaurian  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
honourable  turn  of  public  feeling;  and,  for  weapons  to  oppose 
Musulman  fanaticism,  had  recourse  to  reason,  philosophy,  and 
the  light  of  true  Christianityt  Happy  if  he  had  assailed  supersti- 
tion with  no  other  forces;  or  if  the  attacks  and  plots  of  the  monks 
had  not  forced  him  into  measures  of  persecution,  tiiat  dishonoured 
the  cause  they  were  intended  to  serve! 

The  defence  of  Constantinople,  by  Leo  the  Isaurian,  was  still 
more  brilliant  than  that  of -Constantino  Pogonatus  at  the  former 
nege.  Before  he  was  well  established  on  his  throne,  Moelemah, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  717,  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  at  the 
straits  of  Abydos  with  his  numerous  army,  and,  unfurling  in 
Europe,  for  the  first  time,  the  iNinner  of  the  prophet,  he  assailed 
the  walls  on  the  side  of  the  land,  at  the  same  time  that  a  fleet  of 
eighteen  hundred  sail  attacked  them  from  the  sea.  The  fleet  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire;  and,  in  the  next  campaign, 
a  second  met  the  same  fate.  The  emperor  succeeded  in  turning; 
the  swords  of  his  enemies  against  each  other,  and  an  army  of 
Bulgarians  assisted  in  the  repulse  of  the  Musulmans.  Moslemak 
was  at  last  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  15th  of  August, 
718,  having  sustained  a  loss  so  great  as  to  deprive  the  Ommiadea 
of  all  power  of  renewing  the  attack  on  fiie  empire.  Constantine 
CofMnymus,  son  of  Leo  III. ,  obtained  some  victories  over  the 
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Mvsttlmans  at  the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  bat  he  marched  to  seek 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Greece  had  ceased  to  fear 
themj  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighth  century,  Asia  Minor 
was  completely  subject  to  the  successors  of  the  Csesars, 

The  attacks  of  the  Musulmans  on  the  West  were,  at  first, 
crowned  with  extraordinary  success.  The  conquest  of  Africa 
was  effected,  (a.  d.  665—^89,)  by  Akbah,  lieutenant  of  the  kha- 
liph  Moaviah,  and  of  his  son  Yezid.  Having  led  his  victorious 
army  as  far  as  those  parts  which  are  now  under  the  dominion  of 
the  emperor  of  Morocco,  he  urged  his  horse  into  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic,  just  opposite  the  Canary  Isles,  and,  brandishing  his 
scimitar,  exclaimed,  "Great  God!  why  is  myprc^ess  checked 
by  these  waves?  Fain  would  I  publish,  to  the  unexplored  king- 
doms of  the  west,  that  thou  art  the  sole  God,  and  ihat  Mahom- 
ned  is  thy  prophet;  fain  would  I  cut  down  with  this  sword  those 
rebels  who  worship  other  gods  than  thee!"  It  was  not,  however, 
till  after  the  second  civil  wars,  from  692  to  698,  that  Carthage, 
the  metropolis  of  Africa,  was  besieged  by  Hassan,  governor  of 
Egypt.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Christians,  their  short- 
lived successes  (during  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Greek 
fleet,  they  retook  some  towns  of  whiph  the  Musulmans  had  made 
themselves  masters,)  so  provoked  the  resentment  of  Hassan,  that, 
on  re-entering  Carthage  by  storm,  he  gave  up  that  beautiful  city 
to  the  flames.  The  former  rival  of  Rome  was  finally  and  utterly 
destroyed.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword;  many  esca^  to  the  Greek  fleet,  which  conveyed  them 
to  Constantinople  during  the  exile  of  Justinian  11.;  m^ny  were 
scattered  over  the  poasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Those  in 
whom  attachment  to  their  country  prevailed  over  their  love  of 
their  religion,  suffered  themselves  to  be  transplanted  to  Cairoan, 
the  new  capital  founded  by  the  conquerors;  and  the  ancient 
queen  of  Africa  has  never  arisen  from  her  ruins. 

The  Moors  and  the  Berbers,  as  well  as  tiie  Romans,  opposed 
some  resistance  to  the  Musulmans.  The  historians  of  the  latter, 
uncliecked  in  their  descriptions  of  battles  with  a  people  who  had 
BO  traditions,  lent  them  countless  armies  to  enhance  the  glory  of 
their  own  conquests,  and  have  celebrated  victories  which  were 
probably  never  obtained.  But,  whatever  their  resistance,  the 
Moors  were  ultimately  reduced  to  submission  by  Musa,  Hassan's 
successor.  Thirty  thousand  of  their  youth  embraced  Islamism 
in  the  same  day,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  army:  the  whole  na* 
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iion,  already  resembling  the  Bedoums  in  their  customs,  and  bom 
under  a  similar  climate,  adopted  the  language  and  name,  as  well 
as  the  religion,  of  the  Arabs,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the 
Moors  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  Saracens. 

Scarcely  had  the  conquest  of  Africa  been  completed,  in  the 
year  709,  when  a  Visigothic  noble  proflfered  his  assistance  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  khaliphs,  in  introducing  their  troops  into  Spain. 
Bodrigo,  who  then  ruled  over  Spain,  was  the  twentieth  of  the 
Visigothic  kings  of  Toledo,  reckoning  from  Athanagild,  who,  in 
the  year  554,  had  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  that  city. 
We  shall  not  trace  the  succession  of  these  sovereigns,  who  are 
known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  short  and  imperfect  chro- 
nicler8,(.or  throughuthe  acts  of  the  councils  of  Toledo.  A  long  de- 
tail of  assassinations,  of  domestic  plots,  of  sons  put  to  death  by 
flie  order  of  their  fathers,  would  leave  only  a  confused  impressum 
of  crimes  and  violence,  associated  with  barbarous  names  which 
the  memory  could  not  long  retain.  The  Arian  creed,  which  had 
maintained  its  ground  longer  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
West,  was  abandoned  in  586  by  Recared,  who  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  professed  the  orthodox  faith.  From  this  period' 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  which  prevailed  among  the  clergy  seemed 
to  exercise  a  constant  influence  over  the  national  councils.  All  who 
differed  from  the  dominant  opinions  were  subject  to  persecution, 
and  the  dissent  of  sectarians  and  Jews  was  frequently  punished 
with  death.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who  carried  tyran- 
ty  even  into  the  sanctuary  of  thought,  would  hardly  endure  the  pre- 
sence of  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  civil  government  of  the  state: 
nevertheless,  the  Visigothic  kings  were  not  absolute;  during  the 
whole  of  their  rule  the  throne  was  considered  elective;  and.  al- 
though on  several  occasions  the  son  succeeded  to  the  father,  it 
was  only  when,  with  the  consent  of  the  nation,  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  government  during  his  father's  life. 

This  nation,  however,  consisted  not  of  citizens,  but  of  nobles, 
great  landholders,  and  priests.  From  an  early  period  the  Visigoths 
had  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  enemies  in  the 
Peninsula;  they  retained  their  possessions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrennees, — Septimania,  or  Languedoc, — of  which  the  Fran- 
kic  kings  had  tried  to  deprive  them.  They  subjugated  the  Suevi 
of  Lusitania  in  584,  and  in  62S  drove  the  Greeks  from  the  towns 
which  they  yet  occupied  on  their  coasts.  From  that  time  they 
neglected  those  military  exercises  which  seemed  objectless  and 
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needless.  The  Tictors,  miiciDg  with  the  far  more  numerous  but 
vanquished  Romans,  adopted  their  language;  or  rather,  from  the 
mingling  of  Teutonic  words  and  phrases  with  the  provincial  Latin 
first  arose  that  Romanz  language  afterwards  called -Spanish. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  Roman  laws  were 
abolished,  and  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  governed  according  to 
the  Visigothic  code:  this,  it  is  true,  was  scarcely  more  than  an 
abridgment  of  the  code  of  Theodosius.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  races  was,  therefore,  more  completely  effaced  in  Spain 
than  any  other  part  of  the  West  The  appellation  Gothic  was 
assigned  to  the  whole  nation,  though  Roman  manners  prevailed, 
and  luxary,  effeminacy,  and  the  love  of  pleasure  had  obtained 
universal  dominion.  The  landholders  were  numerous  and  armed, 
but  they  had  lost  their  warlike  habits  and  tastes;  and  in  showing 
themselves  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  their  national  enemies  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  rather  than  to  their  own  swords,  they  proved 
that  their  barbarian  opinions  and  sentiments  were  already  ex* 
changed  for  those  of  the  empire. 

Count  Julian,  a  Crothic  noble,  governor  of  Ceuta  in  Africa,  and 
of  a  portion  of  Spain  on  the  other  side  the  Straits,  had  received 
an  inexpiable  injury.  It  is  related — but  the  statement  rests  for 
authority  much  more  on  a  Spanish  romance  than  upon  any  au- 
thentic chronicles — that  Julian's  daughter  Cava  was  carried  off* 
by  king  Rodrigo,  and  that,  to  revenge  this  outrage,  he  hesitated 
not  to  sacrifice  both  his  country  and  his  religion.  It  is  known, 
also  (and  with  a  higher  degree  of  certainty,)  that  Witiza,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Rodrigo,  had  left  two  sons.  Now,  although  the  nation 
had  a  right  to  remove  them  from  the  throne  by  a  new  election, 
yet,  even  in  elective  monarchies,  the  sons  of  kings  consider  them- 
selves endowed  w|th  inalienable  rights;  and  it  is  a  received  doc^ 
trine  among  the  supporters  of  legitimacy,  that  a  dethroned  mo- 
narch is  justified  in  appealing  to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  if  by 
this  means  he  shall  be  enabled  to  recover  any  portion  of  the  power 
of  his  ancestors.  Count  Julian,  the  sons  of  Witiza,  and  their 
uncle  Oppas,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  secretly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Musa,  who  then  governed  Africa  for  the  khaliph,  to 
request  the  assistance  of  a  Musulman  army  to  replace  the  legiti- 
mate princes  on  the  throne. 

A  daring  Saracen  commander,  named  Tarik,  was  the  first  to 
pass  the  Straits,  in  the  month  of  July,  710,  with  five  hundred 
soldiers*    The  place  where  he  disembarked  still  bears  the  name 
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of  Tariik*  and  the  casde  of  Julian,  which  was  opened  to  receiTO 
kioi,  he  called  Algenras;  (the  Green  Isle.)  It  waa  quickly  filled 
with  Chriatiangt  who  flocked  to  hi»  standard.  In  the  following 
*  April*  Tank  landed  again  in  Spain,  with  five  thousand  soldiers^ 
at  Gibcaltar,  properly  Gebel  id  Tarik^  (the  mountain  of  Tank.) 
Rodrigo  despatched  troops  with  orders  to  drive  the  Musulmans 
into  the  sea;  but  their  commander  was,  himself,  put  to  the  roat 
The  king  of  the  Visigoths  then  assembled  his  w)iole  army,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  thousand  strongi 
but  Tarik,  on  his  side,  had  been  receiving  daily  re-enforcements. 
Twelve  thousand  Musulmans  had  already  joined  his  standard;  a 
multitude  of  African  Moors,  who  had  proved  the  valour  of  the 
Saracens,  hastened  hither  to  take  part  in  their  successes;  even 
tiie  number  of  Christians,  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  government, 
or  seduced  by  the  nobles,  had  taken  np  arms  against  th^  reli* 
gion  and  their  country,  was  very  cmisiderable.  The  armies  met 
on  theGuadalete,  near  Xeres.  The  Arab  cavalry  and  lig^t  in- 
fantry, as  usual,  fatigued  the  more  heavily  armed  troops  of  the 
Goths  with  loiig  skirmishes.  The  engagement  thus  continued 
fi>r  seven  days,  from  the  19th  to  the  ^th  of  July.  Rodrigo 
commanded  his  army  in  person;  but  the  last  successor  of  Alaric 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  bearing  on  his  head  a  crown 
of  pearls,  clothed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  gold  and  silk,  and  re- 
clining in  a  car  of  ivory  drawn  by  two  white  mules.  The  tnx^ 
resembled  their  chief:  it  is,  therefore,  not  very  surprising,  that 
their  conduct  corresponded  to  their  dress.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  battle,  the  archbisliop  of  Toledo  and  the  twd  sons  of  Witiza, 
whose  treachery  had  not  been  suspected,  went  over  to  the  ene- 
my with  their  partisans:  from  that  moment  the  battle  was  de- 
cided, and  the  remaining  three  days  were  little  else  than  a  disas- 
trous rout,  fatal  to  the  Gothic  nation,  as  well  as  to  nearly  all  the 
combatants.  Almost  all  the  towns  subsequently  attacked  by 
detached  parties  opened  their  gates.  Toledo,  by  capitulating, 
secured  protection  to  its  ancient  religion;  the  lesser  towns  fol- 
lowed this  example;  and,  in  the  first  year  of  the  invasion.  Tank 
had  pushed  his  victorious  course  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Astu- 
rias.  In  the  two  following  years,  Musa,  who  had  arrived  with  a 
fresh  army  from  Africa,  attacked  successively  Seville,  Merida, 
and  the  other  cities  which  had  at  first  refused  to  surrender.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  713,  the  whole  of  Spain  was  conquered; 
far  the  resistance  of  a  few  petty  cUeft,  who  had  retreated  to  in- 
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accessible  fastnesses  in  the  monntains,  was  too  indignant  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  Musulmans.  By  these  very  chiefs^  how- 
ever, and  their  descendants,  in  whom  poverty  and  danger  re- 
vived those  virtues  which  luxury  had  destroyed,  the  country  was 
reconquered;  but  that  which  was  wrested  from  them  in  three 
years,  it  required  eight  centuries  to  r^ain.  Scarcely  was  Spain 
reduced,  when,  in  714,  its  conqueror  Musa  was  made  to  erpe- 
rience  the  ingratitude  of  despotic  courts.  He  was  arrested  at 
the  head  of  his  army  by  a  messenger  from  the  caliph  Valid,  who 
commanded  him  to  hasten  to  Damascus,  there  to  render  an  ac- 
count for  the  abuse  of  power  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been 
guilty. 

The  geographical  position  of  France  now  made  it  her  special 
duty  and  interest  to  resist  the  fearful  progress  of  the  Musulman 
arms.  We  have  seen,  in  another  chapter,  that,  just  at  this  pe- 
riod, Pepin  of  Heristal,  duke  of  the  Austrasian  Franks,  died, 
(December  16,  714,)  after  having,  by  the  assistance  of  the  great 
nobles,  triumphed  over  the  popular  party  of  the  Neustrians  and 
their  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  had  reduced  the  voluptuous  and 
imbecile  descendant  of  Clovis  to  a  kind  of  captivity.  The  legi- 
timate sons  of  Pepin  died  before  him|  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  one  of  them,  Grimoald,  was  killed  by  his  natural  bro- 
ther Charles,  afterwards  sumamed  le  Martel,  i.  e.  the  Hammer. 
This  Charles,  by  whose  valour  France  was  hereafter  to  be  saved, 
was  then  a  prisoner  of  Plectrude,  the  widow  of  Pepin,  one  of 
whose  sons,  a  child  of  about  six  years  of  age,  had  been  designed 
to  be  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  faxnianJt  king  Dagobert  III., 
then  about  thirteen;  so  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  free  men  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  obeyed,  a  boy  king,  in  conjunction  with 
an  infant  prime  minister,  was  to  govern  the  first  monarchy  of 
the  West.  The  hatred  of  the  Neustrians  for  the  Austrasiana 
had  doubled  during  the  oppressive  administration  of  Pepin;  the 
authority  of  the  Franks  was  no  longer  recognised  by  the  greater 
part  of  Germany.  The  Frieslanders  made  yearly  attacks  on  the 
Auatrasians.  Aquitaine,  Provence,  and  Burgundy,  governed  by 
dukes  or  counts,  had  separated  themselves  entirely  from  the  mo- 
narchy. At  length  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  very  army  that 
Pepin  had  left  at  his  death  to  his  widow  Plectrude:  some  re« 
mained  faithful  to  her,  others  wished  to  release  Charles  from  the 
prison  in  which  he  waa  confined  at  Cologne.  No  idea  of  the 
general  interest,  of  honour,  of  the  defence  ^  Christendom, 
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seemed  to  form  a  bond  of  union  among  the  people  of  the  West; 
nor  did  2iama»  the  khaliph's  new  lieutenant,  find  any  difficultj 
in  crossing  the  Pyrennees»  or  in  seizing  upon  Narbonne  and  all 
that  part  of  Gaul  that  bad  remained  attached  to  the  Yisigotluc 
monarchy. 

The  dukes  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul  socm  began  to 
negotiate  and  to  submit.  £udes»  duke  of  Aquitaine,  after  sus- 
taining a  siege  in  Toulouse,  his  capital,  resolved  to  seek  the  al- 
liance of  Munuza,  the  Saracen  commander  of  Septimania  and 
Catalonia,  and  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ambiza, 
the  new  governor  of  Spain,  making  his  way  into  Burgundy,  ad- 
vanced, in  725,  as  far  as  Autun,  with  but  little  difficulty.  Ab- 
derrahman,  whom  the  khaliph  Ha3hem  afterwards  sent  to  Cordu- 
ba,  as  governor  of  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrennees  in  732,  entered 
Gaul  by  Gascony,  carried  Bordeaux  by  assault  and  delivered  it 
up  to  pillage,  crossed  the  Dordogne,  defeated  the  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine  in  two  battles,  and  ravaged  P6rigord,  Saintonge,  Angou- 
mois,  and  Poitou.  Other  bands  of  Musulmans  had  made  their 
way  into  Provence;  and  duke  Mauronte,  as  well  as  many  other 
nobles  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  had  voluntarily  submit- 
ted to  the  khaliphs.  It  appeared  impossible  for  France  to  avoid 
subjugation:  with  her,  all  Europe  would  probably  have  fallen; 
for  there  was  no  people  in  the  rear  of  the  Franks  in  a  condition 
for  war,  no  other  Christian  people,  none  other  that  had  made  any 
progress  toward  civilization;  none,  in  short,  which,  either  by  its 
valour,  its  policy,  its  means  of  defence,  or  the  number  of  its 
troops,  could  indulge  any  hope  of.  victory  if  the  Franks  were 
conquered. 

But  Charles  Martel,  whom  his  partisans  had  liberated,  in  715, 
from  the  hands  of  Plectrude  and  from  his  captivity  at  Cologne, 
had  employed  all  the  intervening  time  in  remodelling  the  monar- 
chy, and  in  raising  a  new  army;  in  attaching  it  to  himself;  in 
distributing  amongst  the  soldiers  the  only  riches  he  found  still 
untouched,  those  of  the  clergy;  in  training  them  to  war,  by  lead- 
ing them  successively  against  the  Frieslanders,  the  Saxoos,  the 
Aquitanians,  and  all  the  tribes  which  had  severed  themselves 
from  the  body  of  the  state.  He  had  reduced  the  Neustrians  to 
subjection,  and  had  gained  the  entire  affection  of  the  Austrasians. 
An  absolute  barbarian  himself,  and  reigning  in  a  country  from 
which  ancient  civilization  seemed  completely  rooted  out,  the 
whde  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  camp.    In  the  midst  of  these 
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contests,  his  astonishment,  but  not  fear,  was  excited^ by  Mie  arri- 
▼al  of  his  old  enemy  Eudes,  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  accompanied 
by  a  small  number  of  Aquitanian  fugitives,  declaring  that  he  had 
nothing  left  of  the  territory  or  the  army  with  which  he  had  hi- 
therto resisted  him;  that  an  enemy  more  powerful  than  either  of 
them  had  despoiled  him  of  every  thing.  Charles  Martel  consult- 
ed his  Franks,  and  they  all  declared  themselves  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  their  former  enemy,  who  now  appealed 
to  their  generosity,  against  the  Saracens.  He  passed  the  Loire 
in  the  month  of  October,  732,  met  Abderrahman  on  the  plain  of 
Poictiers,  and,  after  seven  days^  skirmishing,  engaged  in  that 
fearful  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  Isidore, 
bishop  of  Beja,  in  Portugal,  an  author  nearly  contemporary,  is 
the  only  one  who  devotes  more  than  two  lines  to  this  memorable 
event,  which  occurred  at  a  time  when  no  one  wrote.  "  The 
Franks,"  says  he,  '*  were  planted  like  an  immoveable  buttress, 
like  a  wall  of  ice,  against  which  the  light-armed  Arabs  dashed 
themselves  to  pieces  without  making  any  impression.  The  Mu- 
sulmans  advanced  and  retired  vnth  great  rapidity;  but  they  were 
mowed  down  by  the  swords  of  the  Germans.  Abderrahman  him- 
self fell  under  their  blows.  Mean  while,  night  began  to  fall,  and 
the  Franks  lifted  up  their  arms,  as  if  to  petition  their  leaders  for 
rest.  They  wished  to  reserve  themselves  for  the  next  day's  fight, 
for  they  saw  the  distant  country  covered  with  Saracen  tents. 
But  when,  on  the  following  morning,  they  formed  for  battle,  they 
perceived  that  the  tents  were  empty,  and  that  the  Saracens,  ter- 
rified by  the  dreadful  loss  they  had  sustained,  had  retreated  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  were  already  far  on  their  way." 
Although  the  Musulman  army  effected  its  retreat  into  Spain  with- 
out fartiier  check,  this  great  battle  was  decisive;  and  Europe,  at 
this  day,  owes  its  existence,  its  religion,  and  its  liberty,  to  the 
victoVy  gained  over  the  Saracens  before  Poictiers,  by  Charles,  th^ 
Hammer,  which  shattered  the  Saracen  force. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Absence  of  btfUnical  Documents.— MilitMy  Clei^gy.— Chaiies  le  llaiteL— > 
HiB  numerous  Wan  and  Victories. — Germanic  Cliaracter  of  his  Anny 
and  Government— Thierry  IV.— His  Death.---<^haries'8  Sovereignty.— 
His  Death.— Hostili^  of  the  Clergy  to  Chariea.— Vision  of  St  Eucl»e- 
ritis. — ^Karloman.— His  Abdication.^Pepin. — ^His  Deference  for  the 
Church.— First  Admistton  of  Bishops  to  the  National  AsBemblies.— Its 
Effect  on  the  Character  of  those  Meetmn. — Childeiic  Uf . — His  Deposi- 
tion.—Pepin  proclaimed  King; — ^End  of  the  Merovingian  Dynas^.^ 
Reign  of  Pepm.— Annexation  of  Aquitaine^  Burgundy,  Provence^  etc. 
to  France. — State  of  Italy. — ^AstoUb,  King  of  the  Lombards. — ^Pope  Ste- 
phen II.— His  Suit  to  Pepin  for  Asnstance.— Bnthuaasmof  the  Franks. — 
Invaaon  of  Italy. — ^Defeat  of  Astolfo. — Grant  made  to  the  See  of  Rome  by 
Pepin. — ^Power  of  the  Clei^. — ^Death  of  Pepin. — Extraoidinaiy  Chano- 
ter  of  his  Son  and  Nephew,  Charles  the  Great— Joint  Succession  of  Charies 
and  Karloman. — ^Death  of  Karloman. — ^Vices  of  Charies. — Eginhard. — ^His 
Account  of  Charlemagpne's  Learning  and  Accomplishments. — ^Alcuin. — 
Extent  of  the  Frankic  Erapire.-^tate  of  the  Gaidish  and  of  the  Ftankie 
Peculation. — Superiority  of  the  Germanic  Portion. — ^Bmder  Nations. — 
Lombards. — ^Dldier.-^Afarriage  and  Repudiation  of  his  Daughter  Deside- 
ria  by  Charles. — ^War  with  Lombardy. — Invasion  of  Italy. — Siege  and 
Suifender  of  Pavia.— Imprisonment  of  Didier.— Flight  of  hu  Son  Adet- 
ghis. — ^Union  of  the  Crown  of  Lombardy  with  that  of  France. — ^War 
with  the  Saxons. — ^Thdr  Numbers  and  Character.— Wedekind. — ^His  ob- 
stinate Reastance.— Victory  of  Buchhdls.-^lfa8Bacre  of  the  Saxon  Pri- 
8oners.-^ubmi8Bion  of  Wedekind ■— Final  Subjugation  of  the  Saxons.— 
A.  9. 714—800. 

ArrER  haying  laid  before  our  readers^the  origin,  the  earlypro- 
gre88»  and  the  rapid  conquests,  of  a  new  empire  and  a  new  re- 
ligion^  which,  arising  in  the  burning  regions  of  the  south,  threat- 
ened to  overflow  the  world,  we  are  led  by  these  very  victories 
to  turn  our  attention  to  that  people  and  that  empire  of  Europe 
which  arrested  the  progress  of  the  invading  torrenti  wliich*  pre- 
served and  bequeathed  to  us  the  laws,  the  independence,  the  re- 
ligion, and  the  language  of  the  Latin  and  the  German  world. 

Charles  Martel,  the  natural  son  and  Successor  of  Pepin  of  He- 
ristal,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years,  (a.  d.  714 — ^741,) 
appears  to  ^our  eyes  shrouded  by  a  dense  cloud;  yet  from  this 
4clood  we  occaaionally  see  the  flash  of  the  lighting  and  hear  the 
roar  of  tlie  thunder.  The  West  had  never  been  so  absolutely  with- 
out an  historian,  as  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century; 
never  had  barbarism  been  so  complete,  or  monarch,  nobles,  and 
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people  so  utterlj  indifferent  to  fame»  so  careless  of  transmittliig 
an  J  recollections  of  their  deeds  to  posterity.  • 

The  sole  record  we  possess  of  this  long  period  is  found  in  chro'* 
nicies,  the  author  of  which  has  rig^  j  abstained  from  devoting 
more  than  three  lines  to  each  year.  Even  the  clergy  at  this  time 
were  purely  military.  The  new  bishops,  upon  whom  Charles 
Martel  bestowed  the  richest  benefices  of  Gaul,  did  not  lay  down 
the  sword  when  they  assumed  the  crosier;  the  greater  number  ot 
them  knew  not  how  to  read,  and  had  not  in  their  whole  chapter  a 
single  person  who  could  write.  Hence  the  catalogues  of  the  bi- 
shops of  France,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  exhibit 
only  a  long  blank.  If  Charles  murdered  his  brother  Grimoald, 
the  motive  was  not  ambition,  but  a  desire  of  avenging  the  insult 
offered  to  his  mother  Alpa'ide:  the  tie  between  two  brothers,  sons 
of  two  rival  mothers,  could  not  be  very  strong;  and  the  guilty 
violence  of  Charles  would  do  him  no  dishcmour,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  lus  countrymen.  The  bravery,  the  promptitude,  and  tiie  talents 
of  Charles,  the  ''  Martel "  (hammer)  that  crashed  the  enemies  of 
France,  inspired  his  companions  in  arms  with  equal  gratitude  and 
admiration.  In  him  they  saw  the  hero  who  had  repulsed  the 
Frieslanders;  who  in  the  great  battle  of  Vincy,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  717,  had  compelled  the  Neustrians  once  more  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Austrasians;  who  conquered  in  suc- 
cession the  Saxons,  the  Bavarians,  the  Allemans,  the  Aquitani« 
ans,  the  Bnrgundians,  and  the  Provencals,  before  he  achieved 
that  grand  victory  over  the  Saracens  which  saved  Europe  from 
then*  yoke.  We  have  no  details  of  these  campaigns,  in  which 
Charles's  success  was  uninterrupted;  we  only  see  that  his  ene- 
■iica»  or  rather  that  the  dukes,  formerly  subject  to  France  and  now 
struggling  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  gave  him  not  a  moment's 
repose.  The  year  740  is  the  only  one  not  marked  by  a  battle; 
and  4he  annalists  record  this  fact  with  as  much  astonishment  as 
the  Romans  were  wont  to  mention  those  in  which  they  closed  the 
triple  of  Janus.  Before  Charles's  time  Gaul  had  began  to  re- 
gain somewhat  of  the  character  inbpressed  on  her  by  Roman 
power  and  Roman  civilization.  The  Franks,  the  Visigoths,  the 
BttigumUans,  established  in  Aquitaine,  in  Septimania,  in  Burgun- 
dy, and  Provencet  suffered  the  language  and  the  customs  of  their 
fimfatbers  to  fall  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  and  adopted  those  of 
the  Latins*  Evea  the  Franks  of  Nenstriahad  yielded  to  the  in- 
inence  of  time,  of  indolence,  and  of  the  examples  universally  pre- 
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Talent  around  them.  The  victories  of  Charles  Martel  restored  to 
France  a  purely  Germanic  government.  The  army  was  once 
more  in  possession  of  undisputed  sovere^ty,  and  this  army  was 
levied  exclusively  in  countries  speaking  the  Teutonic  languages. 
Its  assembles,  in^the  months  of  March  and  October,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberating  and  deciding  on  national  business,  were 
more  frequent  and  regular.  Its  spirit  of  hostility  to  all  who  used 
the  Latin  tongue  was  more  iharked.  Once  more,  it  was  distinct 
from  the  mass  of  the  people;  once  more,  as  in  the  early  times  of 
the  first  dynasty,  it  remained  imbodied  in  cantonments,  instead 
of  dispersing  itself  through  the  provinces,  where  the  soldier  might 
resume  domestic  habits,  and  unite  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to 
the  practice  of  arms.  * 

Charles  had  permitted  Chilperic  II.,  nominal  sovereign  of  the 
Neustrians  from  the  year  715  to  720,  to  retain  the  title  of  king. 
He  had  appointed  Thierry  TV.  to  succeed  him,  (a.  n.  720 — TS7;) 
and  he  left  him,  without  distrust  or  dread,  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  royalty;  to  feasts  and  mistresses, 
the  theatre  and  the  chase:  in  a  word,  to  all  that  these  princes 
required  to  convince  them  that  they  were  of  a  race  distinct  from 
common  men,  and  that  those  who  incurred  the  toils  and  the  pe- 
rils  of  war,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  irksome  business  of 
thought  and  of  action,  were  but  the  obsequious  menials  who 
eased  them  of  fatigue.  It  has  sometimes  been  affirmed,  and  on 
the  authority  of  a  chronicle  otherwise  exact  and  veracious,  that 
the  faindani  kings  w^e  prisoners  in  the  palace  of  Maumaques, 
on  the  Oise.  We  are,  however,  in  possession  of  charters  of 
Thierry  lY.  dated  from  Soissons,  Coblentz,  Metz,  Heristal^ 
Grondreville,  and  a  great  many  other  palaces.  He  inhabited 
them  all  in  turn,  in  perfect  liberty,  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  him 
to  suspect  that  he  did  not  govern.  At  his  death,  however, 
Charles  thought  he  might  safely  dispense  with  a  useless  pageant: 
he  appointed  no  successor. 

We  know  the  names  neither  of  the  ministers,  the  generals,  nor 
the  companions  in  arms  of  Charles;  unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to 
adopt  as  authority  the  tales  and  songs  of  chivalry,  and  to  recog- 
nisethe  existence  of  those  Preux,  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne; 
Roland  and  Reinhold,  (Rinaldo,)  Brandimart,  Ogier  the  Dane, 
and  all  the  illustrious  heroes  of  romance.  The  wars  of  the  Sa- 
racens, in  which  they  figure,  did,  in  fact,  extend  through  the  * 
whole  reign  of  Charles  Martel;  they  were  not  terminated  by  the 
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batde  of  Poictien.  Between  the  years  733  and  737,  the  Mu- 
galmaiiB  got  possession  of  Avignon;  thej  repelled  the  attacks  of 
Charles  Martel  in  Septimania;  and  subjugated  nearly  the  whole 
of  Provence.  In  739  they  were  driven  out,  but  only  to  recon- 
quer it;  and  their  civil  wars  in  Spain  aflforded  the  sole  check  to 
their  progress  in  Gaul.  These  successive  invasions  give  some 
colour  of  reality  to  the  loug  struggles  cel^irated  by  Ariosto  and 
hb  precursors,  in  which  the  more  illustrious  name  of  Charles  the 
Great  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  his  grandfather.  The 
time  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  in  which  Roland 
perished  after  a  long  career  of  military  glory,  (a.  d.  778,  the 
tenth  year  of  Charlemagne's  reign,)  favours  this  supposition. 

Charles  died  on  the  21st  of  October,  741,  leaving  three  sons 
by  three  different  mothers:  Pepin  and  Karloman,  between  whom 
he  divided  the  vast  dominions  he  had  ccmquered  in  Gaul  and 
Grermany;  and  Grifon,  much  younger  than  his  brothers,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  only  an  estate  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
hb  rank.    The  portion  of  the  latter,  small  as  it  was,  was  not 
respected:  the  two  princes  stripped  Grifon;  who,  sometimes  re- 
ceived inta  favour,  and  sometimes  goaded  ta  fresh  rebellion,  af- 
ter having  sought  refuge  with  all  the  enemies  of  his  family  in 
turn,  was  at  length  assassinated  on  the  banks  of  the  Arche  in 
Savoy.    It  might  be  presumed,  that,  the  hero  who  had  saved  the 
church  of  Gaul  from  the  Musulman  yoke  must  be  dear  to  the 
clergy:  but  he  had  imagined  that  for  a  cause  so  eminently  reli- 
pous  he  might  demand  the  aid  of  the  professors  ot  religion. 
Pressed  at  the  same  time  by  the  pagans  of  Germany  and  the 
Musulmans  of  Spain,  he  bad  subjected  the  revenues  of  convents 
and  churches  to  the  payment  of  a  ninth  or  tenth,  with  the  aid  of 
which  he  had  been  enabled  to  support  his  army.    Never  did  the 
cleigy  foi^ve  him  this  application  of  a  portion  of  church  pro- 
perty.     **It  is  because  prince  Charles,''  says  the  council  of 
Kiersi  to  one  of  his  descendants,  *<  was  the  first  of  all  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  Franks  who  separated  and  dismembered  the 
goods  of  the  church,  it  is  for  that  sole  cause  that  he  is  eternally 
damned.    We  know,  indeed,  that  St.  Eucherius,  bbhop  of  Or- 
leans, being  in  prayer,  was  carri^  up  to  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  that,  among  the  things  which  the  Lord  showed  unto  him,  he 
beheld  Charles  tormented  in  the  lowest  depths  of  hell.    The 
angel  who  conducted  him,  being  interrogated  on  this  matter,  an- 
swered him»  that,  in  the  judgment  to  come,  the  soul  and  the  body 
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of  him  who  has  taken  or  has  diTided  the  goods  of  the  church, 
shall  be  delivered  over,  even 'before  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
eternal  torments,  bj  the  sentence  of  the  saints  who  shall  sit,  to- 
gether with  the  Lord,  to  judge  him.  This  act  of  sacrilege  shall 
add  to  his  own  sins  the  accumulated  sins  of  all  those  who  tbonght 
that  thej  had  purchased  their  redemption  bj  giving,  for  the  love 
of  God,  their  goods  to  holy  places,  to  the  lights  of  divine  wor- 
siup,  and  to  the  alms  of  the  servants  of  Christ 

What  an  infallible  council  then  wrote  to  Louis,  the  Germanic 
priests  and  monks  had  never  ceased  proclaiming  from  the  pulpit 
during  the  whole  preceding  century.  They  had  struck  terror 
into  the  imagination  of  every  Carlovingian  by  their  declarations 
of  the  certain  damnation  of  the  founder  of  their  line.  Far  from 
exciting  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  his  descendants  by  tins 
language,  the^  had  heightened  their  superstitious  terrors;  and  we 
may  date  from  this  period  a  revolution  in  the  government  of 
France,  the  subjection  of  the  sword  to  the  crosier,  and  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  Charles,  Karloman,  who  had  received  Aos- 
trasia  and  Germany  as  his  portion,  seemed  to  have  his  mind  most 
troubled  by  these  superstitious  fears.  After  a  reign  of  six  years, 
(a.  d.  741 — 747,)  during  which  his  victories  over  the  Bavarians 
and  the  Allemans  gained  him  some  renown,  though  sullied  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  punishments  he  inflicted,  and  by  some  suspi- 
cion of  treachery,  Karloman  suddenly  took  the  resolution  of  re- 
nouncing the  world,  and  of  retiring  to  a  convent  which  he  had 
founded  on  Mount  Soracte,  near  Rome;  and  as,  even  there,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  too  much  pomp,  and  wuted  upon 
with  too  much  respect,  he  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  on  Monte  Cassino.  If  we  may  give  credence  to 
the  legend,  he  there' submitted  to  the  most  abject  humiliations, 
and  so  perfectly  succeeded  in  concealing  his  rank,  that  he  was 
employed  to  keep  the  sheep  belonging  to  the  convent,  or  to  assist 
in  the  lowest  drudgery  of  the  kitchen. 

Pepin,  sumamed  the  Short,  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers, 
was  not  inspired  by  a  religious  zeal  'so  entirely  detached  from  the 
things  of  this  world.  When  Karloman  abdicated  the  sovereign- 
ty, he  recommended  his  children  to  his  brother's  care  and  pro- 
tection. Pepin  hastened  to  have  them  ordained,  in  order,  as  he 
said)  to  secure  to  them  celestial  crowns,  more  lasting  than  those 
perishable  glories  which-  their  father  had  bequeathed  them,  and 
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which  he  took  to  himself.  At  the  same  time»  he  showed  a  de- 
gree of  deference  for  the  clergy,  till  then  without  example.  He 
not  only  enriched  them  with  immense  donations;  he  submitted 
the  whole  of  his  political  affairs  and  conduct  to  their  judgment, 
and  seemed  to  act  onlj  under  their  direction.  He  was  the  first 
who  allotted  to  the  bishops  a  seat  in  the  assemblies  of  the  nation; 
and,  bj  that  single  act,  he  occasioned  the  disuse  of  the  German 
or  Frankic  tongue,  in  which  the  deliberations  had  hitherto  been 
carried  on,  in  favour  of  the  Latin:  a  language  which  the  majority 
of  the  Franks  did  not  understand,  was  henceforth  the  language 
of  these  meetings.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  bishops  soon  brou^t 
before  the  assemblies  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  theological  ques- 
tions still  more  unintelligible  tlian  the  tongue  in  which  they  were 
discussed.  The  brave  but  ignorant  warriors,  full  of  reverence 
for  the  prelates,  and  of  zeal  for  religion,  listened,  uncomplaining- 
ly, to  the  long  harangues  which  now  formed  the  exclusive  busi- 
ness of  the  sittings,  and  of  which  they  understood  not  a  single 
word.  The  tediousness  and  the  insignificance  of  the  part  they 
played,  at  length  drove  them  from  these  assemblies;  and  hence 
arose  that  important  revolution  which,  under  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  transformed  military  reviews  into  episcopal  synods. 
Pepin  and  his  son  Charlemagne,  however,  knew  perfectly  well 
how  to  find  their  soldiers  when  they  wanted  them,  by  convoking 
the  fields  of  March  or  of  May  in  the  enemy's  country.  At  a 
subsequent  period  the  bishops  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sole 
voice  in  these  meetings. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  clergy,  now  become  omnipotent, 
was  to  introduce  into  the  Frankic  l^slation  such  of  the  Mosaic 
laws,  found  in  the  books  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  as  a^p* 
peared  to  them  to  afford  materials  for  the  confirmation  of  their 
power.  This  is  the  main  drift  of  the  Capitularies  of  Pepin,  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  exclusive  work  of  priests.  They 
afterwards  showed  their  gratitude  to  their  patron  by  ridding  him 
of  a  rival  who  might  have  become  dangerous.  In  742,  Pepin 
thon^t  himself  obliged  to  give  to  Neustria  a  new  Merovingian 
king,,  whom  he  called  Childeric  III.  He  had  taken  him  out  of 
some  convent;  and  his  choice  had  probably  been  determined  by 
his  extreme  youth.  By  this  mark  of  respect  for  the  ancient  race, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  allay  the  discontents  and  the  resentments 
of  the  Franks  of  the  south,  who  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
domination  of  the  Austrasians  and  of  a  new  army  of  Germanic 
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soldiers.  When,  however,  Childeric  had  attained  the  age  of 
reason,  and  might  possibly  have  asserted  his  claim  to  some  por- 
tion of  that  rojal  authority  of  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
only  ihe  trappings,  Pepin  began  to  be  still  more  disquieted  by 
fears  of  those  popular  passions  which  he  had  sought  to  profntiate, 
but  to  which,  as  it  now  appeared  to  him,  he  had  but  given  a  lead- 
er. Opposing  one  hereditary  right  only  by  another,  he  felt  that 
he  was  not  the  choice  of  the  nation."  He  determined  to  be 
at  least  the  choice  of  the  priests. 

He  intrusted  his  chaplain  and  the  bishop  of  Wiirzbui^  with 
a  secret  negotiation  with  Rome,  and  he  obtained  from  pope  Za- 
charias  the  answer  which  he'had  himself  suggested.  It  was  pro- 
claimed in  these  terms: — ^"That  it  was  more  expedient  that  he 
should  be  king  who  really  exercised  the  royal  power."  And,  in 
fact,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  March,  a.  d.  752,  Pepin  caused  him- 
self to  be  raised  on  a  shield  at  Soissons,  and  proclaimed  king  of 
the  Franks;  after  which  he  was  anointed  by  the  bishops  with  a 
mysterious  oil  which  placed  him  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  Deity.  Childeric  lU.  submitted  without  resistance,  and 
was  shut  up  in  a  convent  at  St.  Omer.  His  son,  whose  birth  had 
probably  ^ven  some  alarm  to  Pepin,  was  also  put  out  of  the  way. 

The  profound  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  history  of  the 
latter  reigns  of  the  Merovingian  line  is  not  dissipated  immediate- 
ly after  the  accession  of  the  new  dynasty.  The  character  of 
king  Pepin  is  completely  unknown  to  us.  We  have  no  means 
of  judging  whether  his  profound  deference  for  the  priesthood  was 
the  effect  of  policy  or  of  superstition;  yet  this  is  the  only  re- 
markable feature  of  his  character  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  either  of  his  habits,  his  talents,  or 
of  the  degree  of  instruction  which  he  could  have  acquired;  and, 
during  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  from  the  time  of  his  coronation, 
(a.  d.  752^-768,)  we  gain  no  farther  information  concerning 
him. 

Yet  the  coronation  of  Pepin  must  be  regarded  as  the  final  and 
completing  act  of  the  revolution  which  placed  tiie  south  of  Eu- 
rope under  Germanic  ascendency,  and  renewed  the  rigorous  or- 
ganization which  the  conquerors  of  France  had  brought  from  the 
North.  The  otiier  Pepin,  his  grandfath^,  who  conquered  the 
Neustrians  and  the  freemen  with  the  aid  of  a  portion  of  the 
great  nobles,  while  he  augmented  his  own  power,  had  disoiga- 
nized  the  empire.    Ail  the  dukes,  his  allies,  had  locked  to  the 
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power  of  flhakiBg  off  their  yoke  as  the  first  fruit  of  yictpry.  The 
domination  of  the  Franks  had  ceased  to  be  recognised  by  Ger- 
many and  by  southern  Gaul^  and»  during  seventy  years,  the 
Carlovingians  were  iavolved  in  a  stru^Ie  with  their  former  al- 
lies, the  object  of  which  was  to  strip  them  of  the  prerogatiycs  for 
which  they  had  fought  side  by  side.  Pepin  the  Short,  in  as- 
suming the  title  of  king,  instantly  asserted  his  claim  to  the  same 
suprenkacy  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of  Clo- 
via;  and,  so  great  is  the  power  of  names  over  men,  that  the  pre- 
t^isions  he  put  forth  to  a  predominance  over  the  independent 
princes  began  to  be  recognised  as  just.  A  part  of  the  dukes  of 
Giermany  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  Odllo,  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, demanded  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  promised  to  march 
ag^  under  the  Frankic  banner.  The  whole  north  of  Oaul 
obqred.  The  submission  of  the  south  was  the  fruit  of  a  con- 
quest which  occupied  nearly  the  entire  reign  of  Pepin. 

One  of  the  independent  dukes,  Guaifer,  ruled  over  the  whole 
country  lying  between  the  Loire  and  the  Py rennees.  This  was  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Aquitaine,  which  now  bore  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  dukedom.  It  was  the  same  country  which  Clovis  had  endea- 
voured to  wrest  from  the  Visigoths^  and  Pepin,  like  Clovis,  sought 
in  religion  a  pretext  for  wresting  it  from  his  sovereign,  and  for 
inducing  the  Franks  to  second  his  projects.  He  accused  Guaifer 
of  having  robbed  the  churches  of  a  part  of  their  wealth;  cited  him 
to  make  instant  restitution  of  them;  and,  on  his  refusing,  entered 
Aquitaine.  The  war  lasted  eight  years,  (a.  d.  760 — 768:)  it  was 
firilowed  up  with  intense  exasperation,  but  was  at  length  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  Guaifer,  the  entire  ruin  of  his  family,  and 
the  union  of  Aquitaine  witii  the  crown  of  France. 

PeiHn  had  profited  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain, 
to  recover  Septimania  from  them.  He  had  taken  Narbonne  in 
759,  and  had  for  the  first  time  united  Languedoc,  as  far  as  the 
eastern  Pyrennees,  to  the  Frankic  monarchy.  Burgundy  and  Pro- 
vence, overrun  by  his  armies,  no  longer  opposed  any  resistance* 
The  dukes  of  those  provinces  had  submitted  to  the  royal  authori- 
ty, without  ofering  battie;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 
tiiere  remained  no  portion  of  Gaul  which  was  not  subject  to  the 
monarchy. 

Even  Italy  had  once  more  experienced  the  bravery  of  the 
Franks  and  the  power  of  their  kings.  That  country,  divided  for 
two  centuries  between  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna  and  the  Lombard 
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lungs,  had  jast  undergone  a  revolution,  Astolfo,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  had  conquered  Ravenna  and  the  towns  subject  to  the 
Greek  emperors  along  the  Adriatic,  in  the  year  752:  from  that 
time  this  province  was  called  Romagna,  as  being  the  onl  j  one 
which  had  remained  subject  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  exarchate 
was  abolished,  and  king  Astolfo  began  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  other  small  provinces  which  the  Greeks  still  possessed  in  Ita- 
ly, and,  especially  the  dakedom  of  Rome.  The  pope  was  the  first 
citizen  of  this  duchy;  and,  though  he  always  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Greek  empire,  he  exercised  throughout  the 
province  a  power  rendered  the  more  extensive  by  the  attachment 
of  the  Italians  to  the  worship  of  images,  and  their  consequent  ha- 
tred of  the  domination  of  the  iconoclast  emperors.  Stephen  IT., 
who  then  occupied  the  pontifical  chair,  instead  of  imploring  the 
aid  of  Constantino  Copronymus,  applied  to  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
and  conjured  him  to  protect  the  apostie  St  Peter,  and  the  flock 
more  immediately  committed  to  his  care.  He  even  repaired  to 
France  in  person,  in  753,  to  solicit  assistance.  He  excited  a  de- 
gree of  entiiusiasm  which  he  had  not  expected;  for,  while  he  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  suppliant,  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  he 
found  himself  considered  as  a  messenger  of  the  divinity,  or  rather 
as  a  divinity  himself,  whose  orders  were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed. 
The  Franks,  with  one  accord,  declared  themselves  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  property  and  their  lives  for  his  advantage.  Pepin  asked 
fresh  consecration  at  his  hands,  and  implored  him  to  anoint  his  wife 
and  children  with  the  same  mysterious  oil.  In  return,  he  offered 
to  abandon  for  ever  the  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  devote  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  life  to  warring  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of 
his  vicar  upon  earth. 

The  pope  dexterously  took  advantage  of  a  state  of  popular  ex- 
citement which  he  had  not  anticipated.  He  immediately  shifted 
his  ground,  and  required  for  himself,  or  rather  for  the  apostie  Pe- 
ter from  whom  he  produced  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  the  succour  which  he  had  at  first  asked  for  the  Roman 
republic  or  the  Greek  empiro.  Of  his  own  authority  he  granted 
to  Pepin  and  his  two  sons  the  titie  of  Patrician;  a  titie  which  waa 
then  appropriated  to  the  lieutenant  of  that  very  Greek  empire  to 
which  the  pontiff  himself  had  hitherto  been  subject. 

He  led  Pepin  and  the  army  of  the  Franks  into  Italy;  and  after 
Astolfo  had  been  conquered,  he  obtained  from  the  generosity  of 
the  Frankic  king  the  donation,  made  in  favour  of  St  Peter. 
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diher  of  the  provinces  themselved  which  had  hitherto  belonged 
to  the  Greeks^  or  of  certain  rights  over.those  provinces,  which 
were  never  very  accurately  defined*  or  veiy  clearly  understood* 
either  by  the  donor  or  the  receiver;  but  which*  from  their  very 
vagueness  and  .confusion*  gave  rise  to  the  pretensions  of  the  court 
of  Rome  over  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  Italy. 

Pepin  reigned  eleven  years  as  mayor  of  the  palace*  and  sixteen 
as  king.  His  £ither  had  been  the  representative  of  a  sovereign 
army;  Pepin  constituted  himself  the  representative  of  a  sovereign 
clergy;  but  both*  by  their  rare  talents,  by  their  energy  of  will, 
by  their  great  personal  glory,  had  succeeded  in  completely  pre- 
dominating over  the  puissant  body  in  whose  name  they  acted. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  laws*  of  the  civil  acts*  of  the  military 
achievements*  of  Pepin*  seem  to  have  been  calculated  to  found 
and  to  consolidate  this  sovereignty  of  the  clergy.  Nevertheless* 
00  long  as  he  lived*  he  alone  profited  by  a  power  which  he  had 
laboured  to  transmit;  and  when*  on  the  24th  of  September*  768* 
he  died*  he  left  behind  him  a  son  greater  than  himself,  who, 
during  nearly  half  a  century,  continued  to  rule  and  to  protect 
that  clergy  whose  authority  and  influence  Pepin  had  substituted 
for  that  of  the  army*  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  grandson 
that  all  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  he  had  effected  in  the 
monarchy  could  be  estimated. 

After  having  so  long  directed  our  attention  alternately  to  so- 
▼erdgns  enervated  by  luxury  and  sloth,  and  by  all  the  vices  of 
courts^  or  to  captains  of  barbarians*  whose  energy  was  chiefly 
manifested  in  acts  of  ferocity;  after  having  turned  with  equal 
repugnance  from  the  crimes  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  the  crimes 
of  the  Frankic  kings*  we  come  at  length  to  a  great  and  noble 
character*— «  man  who  unites  the  talents  of  the  warrior,  the  geni- 
us of  the  legislator,  and  the  virtues  of  the  private  citizen;  a  man 
who*  bom  in  the  midst  of  barbarism*  encompassed  with  the  thick- 
est darkness  by  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  his  age*  pours  around 
him  a  stream  of  light  and  of  glory;  a  man  who  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  civilization*  and  sensibly  advanced  the  condition  of 
ihe  human  race*  which  had  so  long  been  retrograding;  who 
coeated*  after  ages  had  been  passed  in  destroying;  and  who* 
though  much  better  known  than  those  who  came  two  centuries 
before  or  two  centuries  after  him*  still  inspires  us  with  regret 
that  we  know  not  more  of  him*  The  entire  reign  of  Charle- 
oiagne*  from  the  year  768  to  the  year  814*  is  one  of  the  most 
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importnt  periods  of  modem  hbiorj.  CharieiiuigBe»  daimed  by 
the  ohnrch  u  a  samt;  bj  the  Fraich  as  the  greatest  of  their  kingti 
bj  the  Germans  as  their  cottntrymaii;  bj  the  Italians  as  thikr 
emperor;  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  tiie  fountain  of  all 
modem  history.  It  b  to  him  that  we  must  always  refer,  m  order 
to  understand  thoroaghly  oor  present  condition  and  institntions. 

It  was  not  immediately  that  Charlemagne  manifested  all  the 
greatness  of  his  genios  and  of  his  diaracter.    Compelled  to  edu- 
cate himself,  to  re->create  for  his  own  nse  the  whde  world  of 
morals  and  of  politics,  some  time  was  necessary  for  him  to  find 
his  way  out  of  the  beaten  track;  to  conceiye  what  he  owed  to 
himself  and  to  his  subjects;  to  appeal  to  any  other  role  or  stan- 
dard of  action  than  those  low  personal  interests  which  had  been 
the  sole  gnides  of  his  predecessors.     He  tlid  not  succeed  alime 
to  his  father;  at  the  moment  of  his  death  Pepm  had  divided  the 
monarchy  between  his  two  sons.    To  Charies,  who  was  the  elder, 
and  who  had  then  attained  the  age  of  twenty-ax,  he  bequeathed 
the  western  part  of  his  dominions,  from  Friesland  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay;  to  Karloman,  the  younger,  he  gave  the  east,  from  SwaUa 
to  the  sea  of  Marseilles.    The  two  bro&ers  did  not  long  remain 
on  terms  of  amity.    If  Karloman  had  lived,  war  would,.in  all 
probability,  have  broken  out  between  them  at  no  distsnt  period: 
he  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  771.    Charles,  with 
a  rapacity  and  injustice  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by 
«ny  of  his  predecessors,  stripped  the  widow  and  children  of  Us 
brother  of  their  mheritance,  forced  them  to  flee  into  Italy,  nor 
IS  his  name  free  from  the  stun  of  even  darker  suqiicions  as  to 
iheir  fate. 

In  his  domestic  manners,  Charles,  too,  began  by  incurring  re- 
proach, from  which,  indeed,  he  was  not  wholly  free  to  tiie  end 
of  his  life.  It  was  not  only  on  account  of  his  numerous  mis- 
tresses, and  the  scandal  which  he  thus  caused,  both  to  his  people 
and  to  his  daughters,  who  were  brought  up  in  the  palace  inhabit- 
ed by  his  concubines,  that  he  deserved  censure.  In  his  mar- 
riages and  divorces  he  obeyed  no  other  law  than  his  own  caprice; 
he  seemed  insensible  to  the  soifering  of  the  unfortnnate  women 
whom  he  repudiated  under  the  slightest  pretext,  and  left  a  prey 
to  r^ret  and  humiliation. 

But  singular  strength,  both  of  soul  and  of  intellect,  are  reqmred 
to  enable  a  man  to  raise  himself  to  the  comprehensimi  and  practice 
at  trae  and  severe  morality,  when  every  seductive  influence  sur- 


rounds  him,  etery  example  tends  to  corrnfit  him;  wh^  crvcn  the 
guides  and  gnardiaiis  ef  his  conscience  offer  him  the  treachenins 
resource  of  compensations,  and  assure  him  that  all  his  sins  may 
be  absolved  by  alms  and  donations  bestowed  on  monks  and  on 
churches.  We  owe  it  to  Charles  to  reckon  every  step  he  set 
i^mnst  the  torrent,  and  to  repress  all  surprise  if  its  irapetnosii^ 
occasionally  hurried  him  along  with  it. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Pepin,  who  was  ^oitirely  iUitends 
himself,  had  endeavoured  to  {Kt)cure  for  his  son  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  educati<m;  or  whether  Chariemagne  began,  as  well 
as  completed,  by  his  own  aniuded  will  and  eneigy,  those  studies 
which  enlightened  his  mind  and  contributed  largely  to  his  moral 
greatness.  Eginhard,  his  friend  and  secretary,  has  left  us  seme 
most  curious  and  valuable^  details  respecting  the  instnKtion  he 
acquired. 

"  Charles's  eloquence,"  says  he,  **  was  abundant:  he  expressed 
with  great  fiicility  whatever  he  desired  $  and,  not  contenting  him* 
self  with  Ms  mother  tongue,  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
those  of  foreign  lands.  He  had  so  well  learned  Latin,  that  he 
could  discourse  in  publick  in  that  language  almost  as  easily  as  in 
his  own.  He  understood  Greek  better  than  he  was  able  to  em- 
ploy it"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Bginhard  does  not  tell  us 
whether  Chariemagne  understood  or  could  speak  tbatvo^owof 
the  lower  classes,  called  Roman,  which  then  began  to  be  formed 
in  €iaul,  and  which  gave  birth  to  the  French  language;  his  native 
tongue  was,  of  course,  German.  "  Charles,"  continues  Eginhard, 
**  had  so  much  eloquence  and  fluracy  of  speech,  that  he  might 
almost  be  chaiged  with  abusing  this  gift.  He  had  carefully 
studied  the  liberal  arts;  he  had  a  great  respect  for  the  teachers 
of  them,  and  heaped  honours  upon  them.  He  had  learned  gram* 
mar  of  deacon  Peter  of  Pisa,  who  gave  him  lessons  in  his  old  age. 
In  bis  other  studies  he  had,  as  preceptor,  Albinus,  sumamed 
Alcuin,  a  deacon  from  Britain,  but  of  Saxon  race;  a  man  learned 
in  every  sort  of  knowledge.  With  him  he  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labour  to  the  learning  of  rhetoric,  dialectics,  and,  more 
especially,  astronomy.  He  also  learned  the  art  of  calculating,  or 
arithmetic;  and  api^ied  himself  with  greatassiduity  to  ascertain  the 
courses  of  the  stars.  He  likewise  exercised  himself  in  writing; 
and  commonlykept  under  his  pillow,  tablets  and  small  books, 
so  tiiat  when  he  had  any  moments  to  spare,  he  might  accustom 
Ids  hand  to  form  letters:  but  he  sueeeeded  ill  in  this  work,  which 
was  taken  up  too  late  and  unseasonably." 
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It  is  80  contrary  to  all  our  vsages  to  attain  to  so  great  a  pco- 
ficiencj  in  language  and  in  science  without  the  power  of  writing, 
ibat  people  have  tried  to  invent  some  other  explanation  for  the 
words  of  this  text,  clear  as  it  is;  and  have  conjectured  that  cal* 
Iigraphj,  and  not  mere  writing,  is  meant.  This  arises  from  their 
having  lost  sight  of  the  direction  which  instruction  took  in  bar- 
barous ages.  With  few  books,  and  a  still  greater  scarcity  of  pa- 
per, writing  was  a  great  and  costly  luxury;  lessons  were  almost 
all  orally  given,  nor  was  writing  ever  used  as  a  mere  instrument 
of  study.  Charles,  it  is  true,  was^  not  constrained  to  economize 
parchment;  but  his  masters  could  never  have  required  the  habit, 
with  their  other  pupils,  of  making  writing  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion; so  that  they  would  not  have  known  how  to  combine  their 
lessons,  with  the  extracts,  dictations,  and  other  written  exercises 
now  in  use:  they  required  of  their  scholars  no  notes  nor  compo- 
sitions, and  they  inscribed  their  precepts  not  on  tablets*  but  on 
the  memory.  Writing  was  a  useful  art,  and  not  a  branch  of 
science;  and  a  man  of  active  mind  found  it  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  employ  secretaries.  Although,  therefore,  Charles 
could  not  write,  we  may  place  him,  without  hesitation,  among 
the  most  learned  sovereigns  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne. 

The  great  man  that,  at  the  period  we  are  now  contemplating, 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  France  with  undivided  sway,  had  at  his 
disposal  the  whole  force  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies 
the  world  ever  b^eld.  The  whole  of  Gaul  was  now  subject  to 
the  Franks,  as  far  as  the  Pyrennees,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Italian  Alps.  Helvetia,  Rhaetia,  and  Swabia,  were  annexed  to 
it;  and  its  northern  frontier  extended  far  beyond  the  Rhine,  to 
the  plains  of  Lower  Germany,  where  the  Franks  bordered  on 
the  Saxons.  The  population  of  this  vast  empire  was  very  une- 
qually distributed.  Throughout  the  south  of  Gaul  it  was  still 
numerous,  but  disarmed:  the  inhabitants  of  Aquitaine,  Provence, 
and  Buigundy  were  also  often  designated  by  the  name  of  Ro- 
mans^  their  language,  out  of  which  arose  the  modem  French, 
was  not  understood  by  their  conquerors;  they  were  always  re- 
garded with  distrust,  were  not  incorporated  in  the  armies,  nor 
appointed  to  any  places  of  trust  or  influence.  In  the  centre  of 
Gaul,  though  occupied  by  two  nations  instead  of  one— the  Franks 
and  the  Romans,  the  former  of  whom  had  not  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  the  latter,— the  population  was  more  thinly  scattered; 
the  greater  number  of  husbandmen  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
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dsrerj;  the  nobles  occupied  whole  provinces,  which  they  admi- 
lustered  like  yast  farms;  and  freemen,  dispersed  with  their  small 
hereditarj  properties  around  the  borders  of  a  great  estate.  Mi 
tfaemseWesin^  state  of  oppression  which  often  drove  fhem  to 
renounce  their  allodia,  to  abandon  their  freehold  property,  and 
sabmit  themselves  in  voluntary  allegiance  to  some  one  of  their 
powerful  neiglibours,  who,  in  return,  engaged  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection. But,  in  the  provinces  ntuated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  which  have  preserved  to  this  day  the  use  of  tiie  Geman 
language,  the  Teutonic  race  were  sole  masters.  There  wero 
few  slaves,  and,  consequently,  few  great  lords;  the  population 
mainly  connsted  of  freemen>  who  cultivated  their  own  allodia; 
and  leudes,  or  feudatory  vassals,  who  had  bound  themselves  in 
military  service  to  their  lords,  and  held  themselves  constantly 
armed  and  prepared  to  perfiMin  it 

It  was  in  these  provinces,  of  which  Aix-la-Chapelle«  or,  in 
their  own  language,  Aachem,  was,  in  some  sort,  the  metropolis, 
that  the  wfade  nerve  and  vigour  of  the  Frankic  nation  resided. 
There  it  was  that  Charlemagne  assembled  his  armies;  thero  he 
convoked  his  states-general.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  this  Ger- 
manic portion  of  his  subjects  alone  that  he  ruled  the  rost  of  his 
monarchy,  and  that  he  attempted  conquests  beyond  its  limits. 

Charles's  neighbours  were  not  powerful  enough  to  inspire  him 
with  much  anxiety.  To  the  west,  the  sea  bounded  his  territory; 
MDdf  beyond  it,  the  island  of  Britain,  divided  among  the  petty 
kings  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  in  a  state  of  absolute  barba- 
rism, exercised  no  influence,  and  could  awaken  no  fears.  To 
the  south,  Spain  had  detached  itself,  in  the  year  755,  from  the 
peat  em^re  of  the  khaliphs.  A  descendant  of  the  Ommiades, 
Abdenrahnum,  had  founded  the  kingdom  of  Corduba,  which  the 
sovere^  of  Damascus  regpurded  as  a  revolted  province.  The 
Smti^nn  had  ceased  to  be  formidable;  and,  tn  the  Asturias,  Na* 
vane,  and  Arragon,  obscure  Gothic  princes  began,  under  the  pro- 
tectfen  of  Charlemagne,  to  emerge  from  their  mountain  holds, 
and  to  drive  back  the  Musulmans. 

To  the  West,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  Bavarians  in  Ger- 
many, had  already  felt  the  power  of  the  Franks,  and  dissembled 
their  hatred  and  their  distrust,  from  the  fear  of  provoking  a  too 
potent  enemy.  On  the  north  alone,  the  vast  regions  of  Lower 
Oenaany  were  covered  with  confederations  of  the  Saxons,  whose 
IKvenunent  ^vas  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Franks  had 
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been  three  centuries  before;  whose  bniTeiy  was  equally  fonnida- 
ble;  but  the  social  bonds  between  whom  were  too  lax  to  render 
them  a  compact  body,  fitted  to  attempt  a  distant  conqneat 
Each  of  these  neighbouring  states  feit,  in  turn,  th^weight  of  the 
arms  of  Charlemagne* 

Desiderio,  or  Didier,  had  succeeded  to  Astolfo  in  756,  on  the 
throne  of  the  Lombards.  An  attempt  of  Bertha,  mother  of 
Charlemagne,  to  unite  the  two  royal  houses  by  marriage,  had 
produced  the  very  contrary  effect; — ^the  effect,  indeed,  generally 
produced  by  that  false  policy  which  founds  national  alliances  on 
the  private  affections  of  sovereigns.  In  repudiating  Desideria, 
daughter  of  Didier,  ChaHes  had  deeply  .offended  his  fiither-in« 
law,  and  had  imbittered  national  rivalries  by«  domestic  injury. 
The  donation  which  Pepin  had  made  to  the  Hdy  see,  of  the  pro- 
vinces conquered  from  the  Greek  empire,  had  proved,  from  its 
vagueness  and  its  non -execution,  a  source  of  continual  animosi- 
ties between  the  Lombards  and  the  popes;  and  Stephen  III.,  who 
then  occupied  the  papal  throne,  incessantly  solicited  Charles  to 
tread  in  his  father's  footsteps,  to  undertake  anew  the  defence  of 
the  apostle  St.  Peter,  whom  Stephen  always  assumed  to  be  di- 
rectiy  interested  in  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  to  crush  the  Lombard  nations  for  ever.  The  young 
monarch,  who  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  warlike  people,  and 
to  whom  the  chief  of  his  religion  offered  eternal  salvation  as  an 
encouragement  to  him  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  ambition, 
his  persona!  resentments,  and  his  most  ignoble  passions,  readily 
yielded  to  these  solicitations.  He  convoked  an  assembly  of  the 
Franks  at  Geneva.  On  the  1st  of  May,  773,  his  warriors  were 
to  repair  in  arms  to  this  place,  so  foreign  to  their  language  and 
so  remote  from  their  homes. 

This  war,  which  was  destined  to  secure  to  Charles  one  of  his 
first  and  most  brilliant  conquests,  was  not  of  long  dnration* 
His  army  entered  Italy  by  Mont  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  Cens. 
The  Lombards,  not  daring  to  meet  their  enemy  in  the  open  field, 
collected  all  their  forces  in  Pavia^,  in  the  hope  that  the  barbarians, 
far  less  skilled  than  themselves  in  the  art  of  sieges,  wonld  waste 
their  strength  before  the  walls  of  that  strongly  fortified  place, 
or  would  fall  victims  to  the  diseases  which  a  foreign  climate^and 
their  own  intemperance  would  not  fail  to  produce  in  their  lines. 
But  it  appears  that  already  Charles  had  found  means  to  intro- 
duce into  his  camp  a  better  discipline  than  had  hitherto  prevaBed 
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in  the  Frankic  armies.  He  was  not  discouraged  daring  a  si^e, 
or  rather  a  blockade,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year.  He  had  even' 
safficient  confidence  in  his  lieutenants^  to  qqit  his  army,  while  he 
went  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Easter  at  Rome,  3¥here  he  was 
received  by  the  pope  with  all  the  honours  which  the  church  ever 
delights  to  render  to.  a  powerful  sovereign.  Pavia  was  at  length 
obliged  to  open  her  gates,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  774.  Desi- 
derio  was  given  up  to  Charles,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
sent  prisoner  to  Liege;  whence,  it  appears,,  he  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Corbie.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  conse- 
crated to  fasting  and  prayer — the^sole  consolations  of  his  capti- 
vity. His  son,  Adalgis,  who  had  been  at  the  same  time  be- 
si^ed  in  Yerona,  had  escaped  a  similar  fate  by  flight.  He  sought 
a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  rest  of  the  nation 
had  submitted  to  the  victor;  and  Charles  united  the  crown  of 
Lombardy  to  that  of  the  Franks. 

The  war  with  the  Saxons  had  not  for  its  object,  like  that  of 
Italy,  the  conquest  of  a  country  enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  the  labours  of  man;  it  seemed  to  promise  much  less 
glorious  results.  Il  was  longer,, far  more  inveterate  and  fero- 
cious, and  demanded  far  greater  sacrifices  of  men  and  money. 
The  end,  however,  which  Charles  proposed  to  himself,  was  not 
less  important,  nor  were  the  consequences  of  his  successes  less 
durable. 

The  free  and  warlike  Saxons  already  possessed  those  advan- 
tages over  the  Franks,  which  nations  entirely  barbarous  have 
over  those  vfhich  begin  to  be  civilized  and  have  acquired  more 
of  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  refinement  and  prosperity.  The 
confederation  of  the  Saxons  was  as  yet  little  formidable;  but 
nothing  was  wanting,  save  the  fortunate  accident  which  might 
raise  up  an  able  chief  among  them,  to  unite  all  the  forces  of 
their  various  leagues,  lead  them  into  the  South,  and  once  more 
overrun  and  conquer  Gaul  and  Italy,  as  the  Visigoths,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Franks,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  Lombards  had 
successively  done.  The  experience  of  several  centuries  had 
proved,  that  barbarous  nations  followed  in  each  other's  track; 
that  one  which  had  achieved  its  conquests,  never  continued  in  a 
condition  to  resist  ar  new  invader;  that,  in  this  constant  and  ine- 
vitable disproportion  of  strength,  not  only  Europe  was  exposed 
to  a  renewal  of  the  same  calamities,  but  that  all  progress  became 
impoMble:  the  darkness  of  barbarism  grew  thicker  every  day; 
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nd  the  moment  in  which  any  degree  of  order  or  tranqiiillilj 
•eemed  about  to  be  establiahcd  in  a  newl j  conquered  country* 
might  be  almoet  infidliblj  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  a  stUl 
more  terrible  convulsion. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  a  futurity  which  Charlemagne 
could  not  foresee;  since  we  know  the  character  of  hb  succesaony 
and  the  state  of  the  em[Hre  during  their  reign.  This  knowledge 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  final  result  of 
the  war  between  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons,  if » instead  of  break- 
ing out  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  had  been  deferred  till  tbe 
time  of  Louis  tiie  D^bonnaire,  or  Charles  the  Bald.  Charles  ci- 
vilized Northern  Saxony:  a  century  later,  the  Saxons  would 
have  replunged  Gaul  into  complete  barbarism;  they  would  have* 
repeated  the  times  of  Clovis  and  of  his  successors,  till,  enfeebled 
in  their  turn  by  the  delights  of  the  South  and  the  vices  of  tb^ 
slaves,  they  would  have  given  place  to  new  conquerors*  Charies 
may  be  reproached  with  having  suffered  himself  to  be  canied 
away,  during  this  war,  by  vengeance  and  intolerance;  with  having 
exhibited  instances  of  cruelty  which  are  at  variance  with  the  ge- 
neral bent  of  his  character;  but  his  main  object  seems  to  have 
been  consistent  with  wisdom;  and  to  this  day,  we  probably  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  success. 

The  Saxons,  whom  Pepin  and  Charles  Martel  had  already 
combated,  with  whom  Charlemagne  was  destined  to  be  involved 
in  a  much  longer  conflict,  were  divided  into  Ostphalen,  or  East- 
phalians,  to  the  east;  Westphalen,  or  Westphalians,  to  the  west; 
and  Engem,  or  Angarians,  in  the  centre.  Their  northern  fron- 
tiers extended  to  the  Baltic  sea,  their  southern  to  the  Lippe. 
Like  the  othier  Germanic  nations,  they  were  not  subject  to  a  sin- 
gle master;  but  to  as  many  chiefs  or  kings  as  they  counted  can- 
tcms,  and  almost  villages.  They  held  a  general  diet  every  year, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  at  which  they  discussed  thmr  public 
affidrs. 

At  one  of  these  meetings,  probably  that  of  6752,  the  Priest  St. 
Libuin  presented  himself  before  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  be- 
come converts  to  the  Christian  faith;  announcing  to  them  at  the 
same  time  the  approaching  attack  of  tiie  greatest  sovereign  of 
the  West,  who  would  soon  ravage  their  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  would  exterminate  the  population  to  avenge  his  God. 
The  assembled  Saxons  were  strongly  inclined  to  massacre  the 
saint  who  addressed  them  in  such  menacing  langui^.    One  old 
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mmn^  h&wever^  took  him  under  his  protection:  he  represented  to 
his  feUow-countrymen^that  the  priest  was  the  ambassador  of  a 
strange^  and,  probably,  hostile  divinitj^  and,  that,  however  offiai- 
sire  the  language  in  which  he  delivered  the  substance  of  his  em* 
bassy^  they  were  bound  to  respect  in  his  person  the  privileges  of 
an  ambassador.  The  Saxons,  in  consequence,  abstained  from 
arengtng  the  provocations  given  them  by  St.  Libuin;  but,  in  ha- 
ired to  the  €k>d  of  whose  threats  he  was  the  bearer,  they  burned 
the  church  of  Deventer,  which  had  just  been  erected,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  Christians  whom, they  found  assembled  there. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Frankic  diet  was  assembled  at  Wonns* 
wider  the  presidency  of  Charles.  They  considered  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians  at  Deventer  as  a  national  aggression,  and  im- 
mediately declared  war  on  the  Saxons.  This  war,  the  most  fe- 
rocious, the  most  terrible,  that  the  Franks  eyer  maintained,  en- 
dured for  thirty-three  years.  Wedekind,  one  of  the  petty  kings 
of  the  Westphalians,  was  distinguished  from  his  countrymen  by 
his  courage,  his  perseverance,  and  his  implacable  hatred  of  the 
Franks:  he  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  a  worthy  antagonist  of 
Charlemagne;  and,  though  he  did  not  unite  all  his  countrymen 
under  his  sway  as  a  monarch,  he  soon  obtained  the  foremost  rank 
in  tteir  clJUncils  and  their  armies.  But  few  pitched  battles  were 
fought  between  the  two  nations:  when  Charlemagne  advanced 
across  the  country,  with  forces  infinitely  superior  to  those  whic|^ 
the  Saxons  could  collect,  Wedekind,  with  his  bravest  follower8,re- 
treated  behind  the  Elbe, and  even  into  Denmark;  while  the  remain- 
ing Saxons'  promised  submission,  gavehostages,  and  consented  to 
receive  baptism,— for  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Charlemagne,  was  the 
sign  of  obedience  and  of  civilization.  Indeed,  in  other  respects,  the 
Frankic  monarch  scarcely  changed  the  organization  of  Sax<my, 
He  left  to  the  people  their  petty  kings,  with  the  title  of  Countoi 
their  laws  and  internal  government,  which  were  very  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  his  own  subjects.  In  proportion  as  he  advanced, 
however,  he  built  cities,  and  founded  churches  and  bishoprics,  to 
which  he  ann^ed  vast  grants  of  land. 

When  the  term  of  military  service  of  the  freemen  had  expired, 
and  Charies  retired,  Wedekind  returned  at  the  head  of  his  body 
of  emigrants,  raised  the  country  anew,  burnt  the  churches,  and 
often  carried  his  incursions  into  France;  and,  by  way  of  reprisd* 
ciuelly  devastated  the  whole  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Saxons;  their  contempt  of  the  engn^menta 
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they  had  tiered  into;  their  frequent  relapses  into  the  ancient  na- 
tional faiths— to  the  worship  celebrated  at  the  Irmensal,  or  Heer- 
nann-Saeule  (pillar  of  the  chieftain,)— which,  after  they  had  re- 
ceived baptism,  was  treated  by  Charlemagne  as  apostacy;  exas- 
perated the  Frankic  monarch,  and  this  part  of  his  history  is  sullied 
by  two  or  three  acts  of  detestable  cruelty.  The  first  period  of  the 
war  extended  from  772  to  780:  it  had  been  terminated  by  a 
great  victory  obtained  by  Charles  at  Buchholz,  after  which  the 
three  confederations  of  the  Saxons  had  accepted  terms  of  peace. 
The  empire  of  the  Franks  had  be^n  extended  as  far  as  tiie  Elbe; 
and  several  new  cities,  particularly  Padeiborn,  indicated  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  Northern  Germany;  but  Wedekind,  who 
was  in  Denmark,  retuined  into  Saxony  in  782,  raised  the  whole 
country,  and  defeated  Charles's  generals.  Charles,  victorious  in 
his  turn,  demanded  that  all  those  accused  by  thdr  countrymen 
of  inciting  this  renewal  of  hostilities,  should  be  given  up  to  him: 
Four  thousand  five  hundred  were  delivered  into  his  hands,  and 
he  caused  them  all  to  be  belieaded  in  the  same  day,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  782,  at  Yerden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aller. 

This  atrocious  act  served  only  to  exasperate  the  hatred  of  the 
Saxons,  and  to  give  to  the  war  a  character  of  ferocity  which  it 
had  not  previously  displayed.  During  three  years  (a.*d.  783— 
785,)  more  numerous  engagements,  two  great  general  battles, 
and  frightful  ravages,  continued  even  into  the  heart  of  the  win- 
ter, desolated  Saxony,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  exhausted 
the  army  of  the  Franks:,  more  blood  was  shed  in  three  years, 
than  in  the  nine  of  the  preceding  war.  At  length,  however, 
Wedekind  saw  that  a  longer  resistance  would  but  aggravate  the 
sufferings  of  his  unhappy  country:  he  demanded  peace;  received 
baptism;  and,  trusting  to  the  honour  and  generosity  of  Charie- 
magne,  repaired  to  his  palace  of  Attigny  on  the  Aisne,  whence 
he  departed  loaded  with  presents. 

Wedekind  was  faithful  to  the  engagements  he  had  contracted,, 
and  the  war  in  Saxony  was  suspended  for  eight  years.  In  793, 
it  broke  out  again,  in  consequence  of  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  Saxon  youth,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  previous  con- 
flicts, and  who  thought  that  it  was  reserved  for  them  to  recover 
the  national  independence,  and  to  avenge  the  national  honour. 
This  last  revolt  was  not  completely  subdued  till  the  year  804. 
Charles's  only  expedient  for  subjugating  these  haughty  and  in- 
trepid people,  was>  to  demand  of  every  village— almost  of  every 
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fionilj — hostages  chosen  from  among  the  boldest  and  most  high- 
spirited  of  their  young  men.  He  transported  them  into  the  va- 
rioQS  half-deserted  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Italy;  where,  severed 
bj  immense  distances  from  the  country  and  ail  the  associations 
of  their  birth,  they  at  length  insensibly  adopted  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  their  conquerors. 

But  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword,  however  cruel,  heal 
more  rapidly  than  the  wasting  ulcer  of  bad  laws.  Saxony — a 
country  conquered  after  such  long  and  desolating  wars— -will  re- 
appear before  us,  after  the  next  generation,  much  more  populous, 
more  warlike,  and  more  in  a  condition  to  defend  herself,  than 
Graul,  which  had  triumphed  over  her  in  such  repeated  attacks. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  massacres,  these  ravages,— -of  all 
the  violences  and  miseries  attendant  on  military  conquest,  that 
the  north  of  Germany  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization;  that 
new  cities  were  founded  in  the  midst  of  vast  forests;  'that  laws 
were  recognised  by  those  who  had  long  made  it  their  glory  to 
acknowledge  no  law;  that  a  certain  acquaintance  with  letters 
was  the  result  of  the  spread  of  Christianity;  lastly,  that  the  arts 
and  the  enjoyments  of  private  life  were  introduced  as  far  as  the 
Blbe,  by  the  frequent  travels  and  long  residences  of  rich  and 
powerful  persons,  whom  Charlemagne  led  in  his  train  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Germany. 

We  have  hitherto  contemplated  Charlemagne  only  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  successful  warrior:  his  administration,  and  the  re- 
modelling of  the  empire,  will  form  the  subject  of  another  chap- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Extenaon  of  Charlensagne's  Empire.— Bavaria,  Hungaiy,  Spttn.— Friend- 
ship of  Pope  Adrian  for  Charlenuigne. — His  Death. — ^Pope  Leo  IIL — 
Coti0pinu7  a^nit  him. — ^His  Vint  to  Cbaries  at  Paderiblom. — Chaile- 
magne's  pubhc  Entry  into  Home. — ^His  Coronatioa  as  Empetat  of  the 
West — ^Effect  of  the  Government  and  Nation  of  the  Franks. — Enooo- 
fagement  given  by  Charlemagne  to  Arts  and  Letters— Moacal  Belbrma. 
—Magnificence  of  Aiz-la-ChapeUe. — ^Administrative  and  ecooonucal  Be> 
gulations  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne. — Evils  resulting-  finm  Sbk- 
veiy.— -Extent  of  Gnnts  to  the  Crown  Vassals. — Mode  of  Recruiting*  the 
Aimy^— Its  fii^  Effects. — Institution  of  Missi  Ooniinici.— Laws  c^  Chai^ 
lemagne. — ^Frontien  of  the  Western  Empire. — ^Relations  of  the  tfai«e 
Empires.— State  of  the  Greek  Empi^. — Constantine  Copronymus. — 
Iconoclast  Controversy.— Leo  IV.^^His  Death.— Irene.— Her  Anibitkm 
and  Crimes. — ^Project  of  Mairiage  between  her  and  Chariemagne. — Di- 
vision of  the  Empire  of  the  Saracens. — Ommiades. — ^Fatimides. — ^Abbas- 
«des. — ^Mervan  D.-^Massacre  of  the  Ommiades  by  Abul  Ahhan — Khali 
phate  of  the  West— Kingdom  of  Fez. — ^Abbaside,  or  Eastern  Khalipha. 
— Harun  al  Raschid.— His  Love  of  Learning.— His  Embasaes  to  Chaiie- 
magne.— -Division  of  the  Western  Empire  among  his  three  Sons»  hj 
Charlemagne. — His  Character  as  a  Fattier. — Education  of  his  Ghildrea. 
— Eginhard  and  Emma. — ^Death  of  Charlemagne's  two  Sons.^-Change 
in  the  Succession.— -Louis,  King  of  Aquitaine,  proclaimed  Emperor  and 
King. — His  Coronation  at  Aix-hi-Chapelle.^Death  of  Chariemagne.— 
A.  D.  800—814. 

Wb  have  taken  a  brief  survej  of  the  history  of  the  two  most 
important  conquests  of  Charlemagne:  that  which  subjected  to 
his  authority  the  whole  of  Italy,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the 
duchy  of  Benevento,  with  the  unimportant  provinces  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Greeks;  and  that  which,  in  the  first  instance,  devas- 
tated, and  afterwards  civilized.  Saxony.  The  latter  extended 
the  frontiers  of  the  emperor  of  the  Franks  to  the  north-east,  as 
far  as  the  Elbe. 

We  shall  enter  into  still  less  detail  respecting  the  subsequent 
wars  of  this  great  king:  they  were  less  impressed  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  genius,  and  less  connected  with  the  history  of  civi- 
▼ilization.  Having  once  attained  the  vast  power  which  he  exer- 
cised over  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  he  had  no  need  to  plan 
conquests,  which  followed  of  themselves.  The  power  of  tiie 
surrounding  nations  bore  so  little  proportion  to  his  own,  and  so 
fcr  were  they  from  meditating  a  struggle  with  the  empire  of 
the  Franks,  or  an  att^npt  at  its  subversion,  that  they  seemed  to 
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have  no  other  object  than  that  of  supplanting  each  other  in  thei^ 
miater's  finvour,  and  of  forming  a  more  intimate  connexion  with 
the  Franks,  the  more  effectually  to  gratify  their  mutual  spirit  of 
animosity  and  revenge* 

Charles  would  have  probably  confined  himself  within  the  new 
boundaries  which  gave  a  more  compact  form  to  his  monarchy; 
bat  the  Slavonians,  who  inhabited  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe, 
gammoned  each  other,  with  mutual  recriminations,  before  his  tri- 
banal.  It  was  at  their  instigation  that  he  marched  his  army  to 
the  Oder,  and  even  beyond  it. 

The  duke  of  Bavaria  was  also  accused  by  his  rivals;  and, 
sentence  having  been  pronounced  against  him  by  his  peers,  at 
the  diet  of  Ingelheim,  he  was  deposed  in  788;  Bavaria  was 
united  to  the  rest  of  Germany;  and  the  Franks,  whose  territory 
thus  touched  the  frontiers  of  the  Avars  and  the  Huns,  penetrated 
into  the  country  now  called  Hungary,  and  advanced  upon  the 
lower  Danube,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek  empire.  The 
petty  Moorish  or  Christian  princes  of  the  Spanish  border  were 
not  less  assiduous  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  nor  less  eager  to 
accuse  and  attack  each  other  for  the  benefit  of  France;  they, 
in  fact,  compelled  him  to  extend  to  the  Ebro  the  new  French 
province,  which  was  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
Marches. 

These  conquests,  which  daily  became  more  easy  and  more 
stable,  and  separated  the  enemies  of  the  Franks  from  each  other 
by  so  immense  a  distance,  as  to  render  all  union  or  co-operation 
against  Charlemagne  impossible,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new 
em|Hre  of  the  West,  the  name  of  which  was  restored  by  pope 
Leo  HI.,  on  Christmas-day,  in  the  year  800.  Since  the  conquest 
of  Italy  in  774,  the  two  popes,  Adrian,  and  after  him  Leo,  had 
constantly  acted  as  the  lieutenants  of  Charlemagne.  They  kept 
up  a  regular  correspondence  with  him;  watched  his  ministers, 
and  employed  spies  to  dbcover  not  only  the  intrigues,  but  even 
the  sentiments,  of  the  Gh-eeks  and  Lombards,  against  whom  they 
sought  to  heighten  the  resentment  of  Charlemagne,  that  they 
might  afterwards  divide  the  spoil.  Adrian,  especially,  whose 
rrign  was  very  long,  (a.  d«  772 — ^795,)  manifested  a  degree  of 
enmity  to  the  Lombard  dukes,  whom  Charlemagne  had  protected 
in  the  excercise  of  their  functions,  which  at  length  excited  his 
distrust.  Whatever  was  his  devotedness  to  the  church,  he  had 
sufficient  discrimination  to  distinguish  between  the  passions  ot 
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^ests  and  ffae  interests  of  Christendom.  He  had  endeavoared 
to  ascertiun  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  scandalous  accusation 
against  the  pope.  The  dukes  ui  the  vicinity  of  Rome  asserted 
that  the  pontiff  sold  his  vassals  to  Saracen  merchants,  who  sent 
them  as  slaves  into  Spain  and  Africa.  The  pope  acknowledged 
(a«  d.  780)  that  this  traffic  in  Christians  had  taken  place  in  his 
port  of  Civitd  Vecchia;  but  he  retorted  the  accusation  upon  his 
accusers,  declaring  that  the  Lombards  had  been  compelled  bj 
famine  to  sell  each  other.  The  question  was  never  satisfactorily 
cleared  up;  and  Charlemagne,  although  he  treated  the  pope  with 
every  mark  of  respect,  ceased  from  that  time  to  follow  his 
counsels. 

Leo  in.,  the  successor  of  Adrian,  had  neither  evinced  less 
devotedne^  to  Charles,  nor  betrayed  less  personal  aml^tion. 
He  had,  however,  excited  a  violent  resentment  at  Rome.  A 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  him  in  799,  by  some  priests. 
He  had  been  arrested  and  wounded:  it  was  even  reported  that 
the  conspirators  had  torn  out  his  eyes  and  tongue,  and  that  he 
had  immediately  jecovered  them  by  a  miracle.  He  escaped, 
after  some  hours,  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Charles,  visited  that  monarch  at  Paderbom — ^the  cen- 
tre of  the  recent  conquests  which  he  had  achieved  for  Christianity. 
It  was  there  resolved  that  Charlemagne  should  take  a  new 
journey  into  Italy,  and  punish  the  conspirators;  and  there,  proba- 
bly, was  arranged  the  solemn  coronation  which  Leo  III.  was 
preparing  for  Charlemagne;  though  this  project  was  enveloped 
in  profound  secrecy,  lest  it  should  disgust  the  Franks  and  otfier 
barbarian  nations,  who  had  hitherto  acknowledged  Charlemagne 
as  their  chief.  On  the  24th  of  November,  a.  d.  800,  Charle- 
magne made  his  entry  into  Rome.  Seven  days  after,  before  an 
assembly  of  Frankic  and  Roman  lords,  he  permitted  Leo  JII.  to 
exculpate  himself,  on  oath,  from  the  accusation  preferred  against 
him;  and  upon  the  authority  of  this  single  testimony  of  his  inno- 
cence, he  condemned  his  enemies  to  death,  as  calumniators  and 
conspirators.  In  return  for  these  marks  of  favour,  on  Christmas- 
day,  after  performing  mass  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican,  before 
Charles  and  the  assembled  people,  Leo  advanced  'towards  him, 
and  placed  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head.  Immediately  the 
clergy  and  the  pope  exclaimed,  according  to  the  formula  observed 
for  the  Roman  emperors,—"  Long  life  and  victory  to  the  august 
CharleSp  crowned  by  God  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
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mansi"  These  acclamations  and  this  crown  were  considered  as 
expressing  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  3fi4  years  from  the  period  when  Agustulas  was 
deposed. 

In  receiving  the  imperial  crown,  Charlemagne  might  be  said 
to  adopt  the  recollections  of  Rome  and  of  the  empire.  B  j  this 
act  he  declared  himself  the  representative  of  ancient  civilization, 
of  social  order,  and  legitimate  authority,  and  not  of  the  barbaric 
conquerors,  who  founded  all  their  rights  upon  the  sword.  By 
thus  allowing  their  chief  to  receive  a  Roman  dignity  in  exchange 
for  the  rank  which  he  held  from  them,  the  Franks  unconsciously 
subjected  themselves  to  be  treated  like  the  Romans.  The  chan- 
cery of  Charlemagne  adopted  all  the  pompous  titles  of  the  court 
ef  Bjrzantinm;  and  the  nobles  and  counsellors  of  the  new  em- 
peror no  longer  approached  him  without  placing  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  and  kissing  his  foot. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  concerning  an  etiquette, 
which,  perhaps,  Charles  himself  despised,  he  at  least  evinced 
great  zeal  in  his  efforts  to  administer  the  govewiment  of  his  king- 
dom according  to  law,  and  to  revive  a  taste  for  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  useful  arts.  He  gave  a  new  impulse  to  that  vast 
portion  of  Europe  which  submitted  to  his  sway;  and  though  its 
action  was  for  a  long  time  suspended  or  paralyzed;  from  him 
may  be  dated  the  birdi  of  modem  civilization. 

It  was  in  Italy,  more  especially,  that  Charles  sought  teachers, 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  publii:  schools,  which, 
throughout  the  whole  of  France,  had  fallen  into  decay. 

**  He  assembled  at  Rome,"  says  hb  histori(^apher,  the  monk  of 
Angonl^me,  "  masters  versed  in  the  arts  of  grammar  and  arith- 
metic, whom  he  brought  into  France,  enjoining  them  to  encou- 
rage and  diffuse  a  taste  for  letters;  for,  before  the  reign  of  our 
lord  Charles,  no  attention  had  been  paid  in  France  to  the  liberal 
arts."  At  the  same  time,  Charles  wrote  to  all  the  bishops  and 
convents  to  resume  those  studies,  which  had  been  too  much  ne- 
glected. "  In  the  writings,"  said  he,  "  frequently  addressed  to 
us  by  the  convents  of  late  years,  while  we  admired  the  good 
sense  of  the  monks,  we  observed  that  their  style  was  unculti- 
vated; that  what  a  pious  devotion  faithfully  dictated  internally, 
they  were  unable  to  express  externally,  without  betraying  their 
neglect  and  ignorance  oi  language*  Our  wish  is,"  he  added, 
'that  you  should  all  be,  what  all  soldiers  of  the  church  ought 
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to  be,  inwardly  deyoat,  ontwardlj  learned;  chaste,  diat  ymi  naj 
live  well;  emdite,  that  jon  maj  speak  welL" 

Among  the  revolations  in  art  accomplished  by  Chariemagne, 
must  be  mentioned  that  of  music.  This  may  be  particulaily  at* 
triboted  to  the  importance  attached  to  chnrch  singing,  and  to  the 
substitution  of  the  Gregorian  for  the  Ambrosian  chant.  It  was 
•  not,  howeyer,  without  difficoHy,  that  the  united  authority  of  the 
emperor  and  the  pope  triumphed  over  the  habits  and  ^e  obstn 
nacy  of  the  Frankic  priests:  orders,  threats,  were  insnfideat; 
it  was  necessary  to  seize  and  bum,  by  main  force,  all  the  books 
or  antiphonaries  of  the  Ambrosian  ritual.  Charlemagne  went  so 
far  as  to  yield  to  the  solidtations  of  the  pope^  and  condemned 
to  the  flames  some  of  the  ungers  as  well  as  the  music.  The 
Frankic  priests  at  length  submitted  to  adopt  the  Roman  mode  of 
singing.  **  Only,"  says  ^  chronicler  of  that  time,  **  the  Franks, 
whose  voices  were  naturally  rough  and  barbarous,  could  not  exe- 
cute the  trills  and  cadences,  nor  the  alternately  sustained  and 
interrupted  sounds  of  the  Romans;  they  rather  broke  them  in 
their  throats,  than  uttered  them.  Two  normal  schools  of  reli- 
gious music  were  founded  for  the  whole  empire:  one  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emperor,  which  adjoined  his  chapel,  and  which  was 
at  last  fixed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle— whence,  probably,  the  French 
name  of  that  city;  the  other  at  Metz. 

The  other  fine  arts  were  also  patronised  by  Charles;  and  his 
taste  in  this  respect  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  every  sentiment 
of  art  seemed  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries: 
but  the  sight  of  Rome  had  struck  him  with  admiration;  and  be 
felt  a  desire  to  transplant  to  the  confines  of  Germany  the  bean- 
ties  which  so  impressively  marked  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Rome. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  changed  his  residence  every 
winter;  nor,  since  the  abandonment  of  Paris  by  its  kingSy  had 
any  preference  indicated  which  was  the  capital  of  France.  As, 
however,  he  advanced  in  age,  he  became  more  attached  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  He  adorned  that  city  with  sumptuous  edifices,  pa- 
laces, churches,  bridges,  and  new  streets:  he  even  supplied  it 
firom  Ravenna  with  marble,  and  with  statues,  the  beauty  cf  which 
had  particularly  excited  his  admiration.  Hydraulic  architecture 
attracted,  in  its  turn,  his  attention.  He  formed  a  project  of 
connecting  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  by  a  navigable  canal,  and 
pursued  it  with  great  ardour  and  perseverance;  but,  after  the 
expenditure  of  immense  sums,  he  was  compelled  to  rdinquish 
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it|  cither  becauie  art  was  not  jet  sufficiently  adyanced,  or  be< 
oaoae  tlie  measarea  adopted  were  not  jodicionslj  conceired. 

fiyan  the  details  of  domestic  economy  were  the  objects  of  the 
care  and  the  l^riation  of  Charlemagne.  His  revenues  were 
mainly  drawn  from  landed  estates  of  immense  extent.  These 
estates  were  dispersed  dirough  eirery  part  of  his  empire,  and  in- 
habited by  a  numenms  class  of  subjects  called  Rscalins.  The 
serfs  of  tWe^fisc,  or  royal  treasury,  were  of  a  rather  higher  order 
than  tkoae  of  the  ndt»les:  Charles  published  a  law,  or  Cartulary, 
far  tfa«r  government,  which  contains  the  most  important  inftr- 
matioa  respecting  the  civilization  of  Europe  at  that  period.  He  as- 
alined  to  each  royal  city  a  judge,  who  also  filled  the  office  of 
steward  and  administrator.  Th^  judge  received  all  the  produce 
in  kind,  and  sold  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  monarch.  As  a  proof  c^ 
the  attention  which  Charles  paid  to  the  most  minute  details^  the 
order  which  he  gave  to  these  judges,  to  breed  hens  and  geese,  to 
sell  their  eggs,  and  to  cultivate  every  kind  of  fruit  vid  vegetables 
in  his  gardens  and  immense  estates,  has  often  been  quoted. 

These  judges,  however,  exercised  far  more  important  functions* 
lor  they  fixed  the  vocation  of  every  man  under  their  authority. 
The  emperor  determined  that  each  of  his  royal  cities  should  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  men  of  all  the  professions  and  trades  spe- 
cified by  him,  firom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  Upon  tbe  judge  de- 
▼oWed  the  duty  of  selecting,  among  the  fiscal  daves,  those  whom 
he  tbooght  best  q«ialified  for  each  of  these  occupations,  md  to 
bind  tiiem  out  as  apprentices,  and  thus  provide  a  supply  of  hands 
far  all  the  trades.  On  every  occasion,  rule  and  authority  were 
substituted  for  personal  interest;  and  what  among  us  is  done  fimm 
voluntary  enterprise,  wus  done  by  order  in  the  emfttre  of  Charle- 
magne* 

In  a  reign  which  had  already  lasted  more  than  thirty  years* 
Charles  had  communicated  an  impulse  which  rapidly  accele- 
rated the  progress  of  civilization.  Extending  his  protection  equal- 
ly to  pnUic  education,  to  literature,  arts,  and  laws,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  raise  the  character  of  the  nation,  had  he  fixed  it  upon 
a  broader  basis.  Unfortunately,  the  benefit  of  these  improvements 
was  confined  to  the  extremely  small  minority  of  freemen,  who, 
lest  amid  thousands  of  slaves,  soon  relapsed  into  the  barbarism 
by  wUch  they  were  universally  suirounded.  81avery»-^e  oim- 
saming  canker  of  great  states^-^hich  had  already  effected  the 
ruin  of  the  Boman  empiroi  was  equally  deatruotive  to  that  of 
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Chariemagne,  and  drew  opon  it  those  unparalleled  diaastera  which 
quickly  followed  his  brilliant  reign.  Nor  ought  we,  perbape,  to 
blame  the  legislator  for  this:  for  neither  he  nor  his  subjecta  were 
more  competent  to  conceive  (what  had  never  existed)  a  aocietj 
without  slaves,  than  we  to  conceive  a  society  without  poor.  In 
tiie  only  form  of  society  known  at  that  period,  the  exhaustioa 
produced  by  slavery  was  the  consequence  of  property  itself.  The 
increase  of  riches  was  inevitably  followed  by  the  absorption  of  the 
small  properties  by  the  great;  by  the  multiplication  of  slaves,  and 
the  absolute  discontinuance  of  all  free  labour.  When  freemen 
were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  idleness  by  the  labour  of 
others,  rather  than  be  confounded  with  slaves  in  the  common 
employments  of  husbandry*  they  sold  their  little  inheritance  to 
some  rich  neighbour,  and  joined  the  army:  their  families  soon  he- 
came  extinct. 

The  more  the  emperor  extended  his  conquests,  the  greater  was 
the  quantity  of  disposable  land  with  which  he  could  reward  his 
servants:  the  more  their  ambition  was  gratified,  the  more  they 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  still  larger  grants.  According  to 
the  notions  of  those  times,  jurisdiction— indeed,  sovereignty  itself 
—-was  so  blended  with  property,  that  each  of  the  dukedoms,  eari- 
doms,  and  lordships  that  Charles  conferred  on  his  captains,  was 
not  merely  a  government,  but  a  patrimony,  stocked  with  slaves 
who  laboured  for  their  masters.  In  his  grants  to  the  convents,  we 
invariably  find  that  he  gives  them  lands  '*  with  all  the  inhabitants, 
their  houses,  slaves,  meadows,  fields,  moveables,  and  immovea- 
bles." Several  thousands  of  families  were  doomed  to  labour  to 
maintain  a  courtier;  and  the  learned  Alcuin,  whom  Charles  had 
enriched  by  his  liberality,  though  he  had  not  raised  him  to  a  level 
with  the  dukes  and  bishops  of  his  court,  had  twenty  thousand 
slaves  under  his  orders. 

By  consulting  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  known 
under  the  name  of  Capitularies,  we  see  more  clearly  how  it  was 
that  the  free  population  of  his  empire  necessarily  disappeared,  to 
make  room  for  a  servile  population.  One  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  these  laws  was  to  show  how  every  Frank  must  contri- 
bute to  the  defence  of  his  country;  march  when  the  heerbann 
(the  summons  to  the  army)  was  proclaimed,  or  suffer  severe  pu- 
nishment if  he  failed  in  this  duty.  All  the  proprietors  of  a  nuaue 
of  land  were  called  out  to  serve  in  the  army.  The  moiue,  va- 
lued at  twelve  acres,  seems  to  have  been  considered  8u£Gicient 
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for  the  maintenaiice  of  a  servile  family;  but  he  onlj  who  pos- 
sessed three  or  more  manses,  was  obliged  to  march  in  person:  he 
who  possessed  onl  j  one,  was  to  join  with  three  of  his  equals  in 
providing  a  soldier.   This  gratuitous  military  service  necessarily 
led  to  the  ruin  of  the  freemen.    The  soldier  was  obliged  to  pro* 
core  arms  at  his  own  expense:  he  was  required  to  present  him* 
self  with  a  lance  and  shield,  or  with  a  bow,  two  strings,  and 
twelve  arrows.  He  was  also  to  bring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pro- 
visions for  his  subsistence  till  he  joined  the  army;  after  which 
he  received  an  allowance,  or  rations,  for  three  months,  from  the 
treasury.     This  service  was  not  regarded  as  excessive  under  the 
Merovingian  kings,  when  wars  were  not  frequent,  and  the  sol- 
dier was  not  marched  to  a  great  distance  from  his  home.    But 
under  Charlemagne,  when  every  year  was  marked  by  some  new 
expedition »  and  when  the  Frankic  army,  called  to  take  the  field 
against  the  Saracens,  Danes,  or  Huns,  traversed  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  underwent  the  inconveniences  of  every  climate,  gra- 
tuitous service  was  attended  with  the  most  intolerable  vexations* 
Families  in  circumstances  of  ease  and  comfort  were  soon  plunged 
into  poverty;  the  population  rapidly  declined;  liberty  and  pro- 
perty were  a  burden  rather  than  an  advantage.    Whoever,  after 
a  summons,  neglected  to  join  the  army,  was  punished  by  a  fine* 
of  sixty  golden  sous;  and  as  this  sum  generally  exceeded  his 
means,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  temporary  slavery  till  he 
paid  it.    This  law,  if  rigorously  executed,  woald,  of  itself,  have 
sufficed  to  occasion  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  whole  class  of 
freemen.     As  a  mitigation,  the  l^islator  allowed  the  person 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  die  in  this  state  of  slavery,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  discharged  this  fine,  so  that  his  property  was 
not  seized,  nor  his  children  reduced  to  captivity. 

The  most  important  political  innovation  introduced  by  Charle- 
magne into  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  was  the  creation 
of  the  imperial  deputies  named  missi  danUnici.  •  These  were 
two  officers— one  an  ecclesiastic,  the  other  a  layman,  both  of  high 
rank — to  whom  Charles  assigned  the  inspection  of  a  district  com? 
posed  of  a  certain  number  of  earldoms  or  counties.  Their  office 
was  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  judges  and  counts;  to  re- 
gulate the  finances;  to  receive  and  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
royal  cities,  the  revenues  of  which  constituted  the  principal  riches 

*  The  fine  itself,  from  a  common  enough  misuse  of  language,  has  been  com- 
mooly  called  haibmmum.  The  amdre4>an  is  a  corruption  of  this. — JhauL 
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of  the  MiTereigii.  Thej  wcfo  to  Tisit  each  county  every  4bree 
months,  and  hold  aasizes  for  the  adnuBistration  of  justice* 
«*The7  are  also,"  sajs  the  legislator,  **to  be  present  in  the 
niddle  of  Maj,  each  in  his  legation,  attended  by  all  our  bishops, 
abbots,  counts,  and  vassals,  attorneys,  and  vidames  of  abbeys. 
Every  eoont  shall  be  attended  by  his  vicars,  centenaries,  loid 
three  or  foar  of  his  principal  echevins,  or  aldermen.  AAer 
having  examined  into  the  state  of  the  Christian  religion,  snd  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  the  deputies  shall  inquire  in  what 
manner  those  invested  with  power  discharge  their  duties;  whether 
they  govern  the  people  according  to  the  will  of  Grod  and  to  our 
orders,  and  whether  they  act  in  concert" 

Chariemsgne  had  not  attempted  to  give  to  his  people  a  new 
avil  or  criminal  code;  on  the  contrary,  he  confirmed  the  right 
which  his  subjects  claimed,  to  be  governed  according  to  th^  na- 
tional laws,  and  convicted  solely  on  the  testimony  of  men,  or  by 
the  judgment  of  Otod;  thus  excluding  all  proceedings  by  inquest 
or  torture,  which  the  example  ot  the  ecclesiastical  courts  intro- 
duced at  a  much  later  period*  Charles  republished,  with  some 
corrections  and  additions,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Salians,  Ripua- 
rians,  Lombards,  Saxons,  and  other  subjugated  nations.  He  pre- 
served the  fundamental  principle  of  all  these  laws — the  compen- 
sation of  crimes  by  fines— -only  subjecting  some  of  them  to  a 
higher  tariff;  as,  for  instance,  offences  against  the  clei^;  which 
were  punished  with  increased  severity.  The  examination  of  all 
these  laws  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  the  frequency  of  atrocious 
crimes;  and  in  proportion  as  either  the  codes  of  barbarians,  or 
those  of  Chariemsgne,  are  studied  with  attention,  we  arrive  at 
the  convicti<m  that  the  civilization  so  often  unfavourably  con- 
trasted with  the  simplicity  of  the  good  old  times,  was  the  only 
remedy  for  the  profound  corruption  of  morals  which  marked  the 
ages  of  semi-barbarism. 

The  examination  of  the  labours  of  Charlemagne  as  a  l^is- 
lator,  adds,  unquestionably,  to  the  idea  we  have  formed  of  his 
genius.  We  find  him  every  where  establishing  order  and  regu- 
larity, and  extending  his  powerful  protection  to  every  part  of  his 
states;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  glory,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  inevitable  ruin  of  all  these  institutions,  if  we  keep  in 
view  that  the  nation  of  the  Franks  was,  at  that  period,  excluuve- 
ly  composed  of  proprietors  of  men  and  of  land:  they  alone  were 
rich  and  independent,  consulted  on  public  aflSurs,  admitted  to 
the  discussions  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  and  to  service  In  the  army. 
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In  proportioQ  as  their  riches,  which  were  all  territorial,  increased, 
their  naxnber  decreased.  The  apparent  progress  of  opulence 
was  a  sjmptom  of  a  diminution  of  real  strength,  because  every 
new  nch  man  represented  and  replaced  several  ancient  free  fa- 
milies. It  should,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  attracted  scarcely  any  notice;  that  they  took  no  in* 
terest  in  their  affairs;  were  conscious  neither  of  energy  nor  of 
thought;  nor  that  the  nation  passed  in  an  instant  from  the  height 
of  power  to  the  last  degree  of  abasement.  Some  thousands  of 
noblemen,  lost  among  millions  of  brutalized  slaves,  who  had 
scarcely  a  claim  to  a  country  or  even  to  the  dignity  of  man,  were 
incompetent,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  to  preserve  to  France 
either  her  laws,  her  power,  or  her  liberty. 

The  frontiers  of  the  new  empire  of  the  West  in  Italy  and  II- 
lyria,  met  those  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  navigation  of  the 
Latins  likewise  forced  them  to  maintain  some  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  empire  of  the  khaliphs  of  Syria.  In  spite  of  na- 
tional prejudices  and  religious  animosities,  the  three  empires 
which  divided  the  civilized  world  considered  each  other  as 
equals;  and  the  relations  of  Charlemagne  with  the  courts  of 
Constantinople  and  of  Bagdad,  were  unquestionable  evidences 
of  the  rank  to  which  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  had  raised 
itself.  * 

At  Constantinople,  three  sovereigns  of  the  Isaurian  race  had 
successively  occupied  the  throne  of  the  East,  from  717  to  780. 
Leo  III.  had  courageously  repulsed  the  Saracens.  Constantine 
Copronymus,  whom  the  Catholics  have  represented  as  a  tyrant^ 
was,  perhaps,  cruel  in  his  persecution  of  the  worshippers  of 
images:  but,  during  his  long  reign,  (from  741  to  774.)  he  gave 
ample  evidence  of  activity  and  courage.  He  had  waged  war  by 
turns  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Danube;  he 
had  taught  the  Greeks,  that  the  ancient  prejudice  which  retained 
their  sovereigns  prisoners  in  the  palace,  was  not  less  fatal  to  the 
princes  than  to  the  people;  and  that  a  monarch  lost  nothing  of 
his  dignity  by  heading  his  legions  on  horseback,  and  leading 
them  himself  against  the  enemy.  His  wise  administration  had 
restored  plenty  to  the  Greek  provinces;  and  by  means  of  new 
colonies,  Jie  had  repeopled  the  deserts  of  Thrace*  Leo  IV.,  his 
son,  during  his  shorter  rdgn,  (from  77S  to  780,)  had  shawn  less 
strength  of  character;  but  he  was  not  devoid  of  the  qualities 
which  had  distinguished  the  Isaurian  race,  and  which,  after  la 
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but  the  ihfluence  of  the  popo  was  not  siiffiei^t  to  secim  tb« 
reception,  in  the  Western  church,  of  ihe  doctrine  which  he  had 
himself  found  so  profitable.  The  fathers  assembled  at  Frankfiirt 
expressed  their  indignation  at  the  idolatry  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced into" Christendom.  ''It  has  been  tiiought  proper," 
aay  they,  "  to  refer  to  the  assembly  the  question  of  tiie  new  sy- 
nod of  the  Greeks,  on  the  subject  of  the  worship  of  images,  in 
which  it  is  written,  that  liiose  who  refuse  to  offer  to  the  images  of 
the  saints  the  same  worship  and  adoration  as  to  th^  divine  Trini- 
ty, shall  be  anathematized;  bat  our  most  holy  fathers  above  men- 
tioned, rejecting,  in  every  respect,  the  adoration  service,  (die  wor- 
ship of  latria  and  dtdia^)  despised  and  condemned  them  with  one 
accord." 

The  entire  church  seemed  divided:  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  had  subscribed  to  the  council  of  Nice;  three  hundred  sub- 
cribed  to  that  of  Frankfurt.  The  latter  was  besides  supported  bj 
the  powerful  authority  of  Charlemagne,  who  himself  dictated  a 
treatise  against  the  worship  of  images,  known  under  the  title  of 
the  Carolinian  Books, 

Adrian  had  no  mind  to  expose  himself  to  the  displeasure  of 
such  a  protector.  He  endeavoured  to  evade  the  question;  to  dis- 
criminate, where  there  was  no  distinction;  to  show  that  the  infal- 
lible council  of  Frankfurt  had  been  stUI  more  mistaken  as  to  facts 
than  as  to  principles;  that  the  council  held  at  Nice  (not  at  Con- 
stantinople) had  not  said  what  the  Germans  imputed  to  it;  and 
that,  in  spite  of  the  contradictory  declarations  of  these  two  assem- 
blies, the  unity  of  faith  of  the  church  was  not  shaken;  in  short, 
he  succeeded  in  silencing  the  discussion.  The  two  councils  are 
recognised  as  having  the  authority  of  law  in  the  church.  The  two 
doctrines  repose  in  peace  beside  each  other:  for  France  and  Grer- 
many,  although  they  have  not  expelled  images  from  their  temples, 
pay  them  no  religious  worship;  while  Italy  and  Spain  have  con- 
firmed the  adoration  of  images,  and  daily  celebrate  some  miracle 
of  their  local  divinities. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  the  empress  Irene  had  sought 
the  friendship  of  the  powerful  monarch  of  the  Latins,  and  had 
entertained  the  project  of  bringing  about  a  marriage  between  her 
son  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Charlemi^e:  but — ^whether  Ac 
dispute  concerning  images  had  occasioned  any  coolness  between 
them,  or  whether  Irene,  actuated  by  jealousy  towards  her  son, 
thought  it  imprudent  to  procure  him  so  powerful  an  ally— the 
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treatj  was  broken  off  in  an  offensive  manner.  Constantine  YI. 
tnairied  an  Armenian  princess;  and  some  hostilities  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  Benevento  were  the  consequences  of 
this  ruptare  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Franks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ambitious  Irene,  who  had  so  exactly 
chosen  the  favourable  moment  for  getting  rid  of  her  husband,  that 
she  might  reign  in  the  name  of  her  son,  could  not  submit  to  share 
the  authority  with  him,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood. 
A  long  protracted  stru^le  ensued  between  the  mother  and  the 
son,  during  which  Irene  was  banished  to  Athens,  the  place  of 
her  birth.  By  feigning  unconditional  submission,  she  at  lengta 
induced  Constantine  to  recall  her  to  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
where  she  employed  her  ascendency  over  him  in  leading  him  into 
oblique  and  perilous  courses. 

In  the  year  79S,  the  emperor  had  punished  a  conspiracy  of  his 
uncles  against  him,  by  depriving  two  of  their  sight  and  cutting 
off  the  noses  of  the  other  four.  In  January,  r95,  he  repudiated 
the  Armenian  Maria,  whom  he  charged  with  conspiracy,  and 
married  in  her  place  one  of  her  attendants,  named  Theodora. 
Irene  herself  had  urged  him  to  gratify  this  new  passion  $  while  at 
the  same  time  she  denounced  him  to  the  clei^y,  and  especially 
to  the  monks,  over  whom  she  preserved  unlimited  influence,  for 
having  violated  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  church.  By  these 
artifices,  she  succeeded  in  excitmg  the  priests  and  bigots  to  sedi- 
tion, and  in  organizing  plots  both  in  the  capital  and  provinces. 
At  last  the  conspirators,  under  her  direction,  seized  the  unfortu- 
nate Constantine,  on  the  15th  of  June,  797  f  dragged  him  into  the 
chamber  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  tore  out  his  eyes  with  such 
barbarous  violence,  that  he  expired  a  short  time  after  in  horrible 
agonies. 

Irene  was  then  placed  on  the  throne;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Roman  world  was  governed  by  a  woman,  who  ruled  not  as  a 
i^egent  or  guardian,  but  in  her  own  proper  right  The  church 
shot  its  eyes  to  Irene's  crimes,  in  consideration  of  her  having  re- 
estaMished  the  worship  of  images,  whicb  her  son  had  lately  in- 
terdicted; and  the  Greeks  assigned  her  a  place  among  the  saints 
in  their  calendar.  But  the  supposed  weakness  of  a  female  reign 
'was  probably  what  imboldened  Leo  III.  to  dispose  of  the  crown 
of  the  East,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own;  or  su^ested  to  him  a 
scheme  more  extravagant  still,—- that  of  uniting  by  marriage  tiie 
emfnre  he  had  just  re-established,  with  that  which  had  stood  the 
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ihock  of  age0.  In  801,  whilst  Charles,  who  had  passed  a  year 
in  widowhood,  was  in  Italy  for  his  coronation,  he  demanded  the 
hand  of  Irene;  and  though  this  ambkioas  princess  was  far  from 
intending  to  compromise  her  power,  by  dividing  it  with  a  husband, 
the  negotiation,  which  continued  for  a  long  time,  contributed  to 
preserve  peace  between  tlie  two  empires. 

The  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  empire  of  Charle- 
0Uigne,  and  that  of  the  Saracens,  form  a  characteristic  part  of 
his  history.  His  territories  bordered  upon  theirs  in  Spain;  he 
found  them  again  in  Africa,  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  opposite 
to  the  shores  of  France  and  Italy;  and  his  subjects  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  them  in  the  Levant.  But  the  Saracens 
had  ceased  to  form  a  single  empire.  Just  at  the  time  when  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty  succeeded  the  ancient  royal  line  of  France, 
the  house  of  the  Abbasides  had  succeeded  that  of  the  Ommiades 
in  the  East  The  colossus  that  had  bestridden  the  whole  South 
was  now  broken,  and  the  Musulmans  were  no  longer  objects  of 
terror  to  all  their  neighbours.  This  revolution  did  more  for  the 
deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  Mnsulman  arms,  than  even  the 
battle  of  Poictiers.  Romance  writers  are  therefore  guilty  of  an 
anachronism,  in  making  Charlemagne  the  champion  of  Christen- 
dom; for,  in  his  time,  the  perils  to  which  it  had  been  exposed 
were  past 

The  Ommiades,  who,  for  the  space  of  ninety  years,  (661-^50,) 
had  ruled  with  so  much  ^ory  in  the  empire  of  the  fiuthfiil,  had 
nevertheless  always  been  considered,  bj  a  large  party  in  the  East, 
as  usurpers;  thej  were  reproached  with  being  descendants  of  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  prophet,  whilst  there  still  remained 
legitimate  descendants  of  the  branch  of  Hashemides,  and  even  of 
his  own  blood.  The  Ommiades  were  distinguished  by  their  white 
standards;  the  colour  of  the  Fatimides,  descendants  of  Ali  and  of 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahommed,  was  green.  At  the  time  we 
speak  of,  their  chiefs  had  either  not  sujficient  aUlity  or  sufficient 
ambition  to  enforce  their  rights.  But  the  descendants  of  Abbas, 
the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  called  Abbasides,  whose  bsoner  was 
black,  ultimately  raised  the  whole  East  in  their  ftvour. 

After  long  and  cruel  civil  wars,  Mervan  II.,  the  last  of  the 
Ommiades,  in  spite  of  the  talents  and  virtues  imputed  to  him,  was 
defeated  and  killed  in  Egypt,  on  the  10th  of  February,  750.  Abul 
Abbas,  the  first  of  the  Abbasides,  was  appointed  his  successor  by 
Abu-Moslem,  the  real  chief  of  the  party,  the  king-maker,  as  hs 
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18  called,  or  the  author  of  the  vocation  of  the  Abhmnides.  The 
throne  of  the  new  khaliph  was  strengthened  bj  the  victories  of 
Abn-Moslem.  The  defeated  Ommiades  accepted  the  peace  that 
was  offered  them,  and  relied  with  confidence  on  the  oaths  of  their 
nval.  Four  and  twenty  members  of  the  family  were  invited  to 
Damascus,  to  a  feast  of  reconciliation,  which  was  to  be  the  seal  of 
a  new  alliance*  They  met  without  suspicion:  they  were  massa- 
cred without  mercy.  The  festive  board  was  placedPover  their 
palfHtating  bodies  while  they  yet  breathed,  and  the  orgies  of  the 
Abbasides  were  prolonged  amidst  the  groans  and  agonies  of  their 
expiring  rivals. 

One  only  of  the  Ommiades  escaped  this  butchery;  he  quitted 
Syria,  and  traversed  Africa  a  fugitive:  but  in  the  valleys  of  Mount 
Atlas,  he  learned  that  the  white  flag  was  still  triumphant  in  Spain. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  therefore,  755^  he  presented  himself 
to  his  partisans  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  and  was  saluted  by 
them  as  the  true  klialiph;  the  whole  of  Spain  was  soon  subject  to 
him,  and  his  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Corduba.  There  he 
took  the  title  of  Emir  al  Mumenin,  Commander  of  the  Faithful; 
which  the  people  of  the  West  converted  into  the  barbarous  name 
Miramolin.  He  died  after  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty  years.  His 
son  and  his  grandson,  Hesham,  (a.  d.  r88 — ^796,)  and  Al  Hacam, 
(796^82S,)  were  the  contemporaries  of  Charlemagne,  and  fought 
with  success  several  times  against  his  generals,  and  against  his 
son  Louis  le  D6bonnaire.  The  Ommiades  of  Spain  retained  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Peninsula  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years:  their 
dynasty  expired  in  1038;  and  the  division,  at  this  period,  of  the 
Western  khaliphate  into  a  great  number  of  small  principalities, 
contributed  much  to  facilitate  the  conquests  of  the  Christians. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  an  independent 
monarchy  arose  in  Africa,  that  of  the  Edrisides  of  Fez,  who  de- 
clared themselves  descendants  of  the  Fatimide  branch,  and  who 
recognised  neither  the  Western  nor  the  Eastern  khaliph.  In  the 
year  801,  Charlemagne  received  an  embassy  from  their  emir,  or 
sultan,  Ibrahim;  uid  being  then  at  war  with  the  Ommiades  in 
Spain,  he  was  disposed  to  ally  himself  to  their  rivals  in  Africa 
and  the  East.  These  latter,  the  Abbaside  khaliphs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  so  many  vast  provinces  in  the  West,  still  retained 
a  degree  of  power  not  unworthy  the  first  successors  of  Mahom- 
med;  and  the  splendour  of  their  court  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  severe  austerity  of  the  first  believers.  The  victo- 
rious Almanzor,  (754—775,)  his  son,  and  two  grandsonsi  Mahdt, 
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{775— 7B5,)  Hadi,  (r85,  786,)  and  Haran  al  Raahid,  (786—809.) 
were  the  contemporaries  of  the  earlj  Carlovingians.  These  were 
the  monarchs  who  introduced  the  arts  and  the  cultivation  of  science 
among  the  Arabs,  and  under  whose  influence  their  progress  in  the 
career  of  literature  was  as  rapid  as  that  which  they  had  recently 
made  in  arms.  Translations  of  all  the  scientific  books  of  the 
Greeks  into  Arabic  were  undertaken,  and  liberally  rewarded  by 
the  khaliph.  Uarun  al  Rashid  was  always  surrounded  by  learned 
men,  and  in  all  his  travels  he  was  attended  by  a  numerous  body 
of  them.  He  made  it  a  rule  never  to  build  a  mosque  without  at- 
taching a  school  to  it;  and  his  munificence  is  the  source  whence 
sprung  those  numerous  Arabic  writers  by  whom  his  age  was  il- 
lustrated. The  memory  of  the  two  embassies  from  Harun  al 
Rashid  to  Charlemagne,  has. been  preserved  to  us  by  the  writers 
of  the  West;  the  one  in  801,  the  other  in  807.  The  first  am- 
bassadors of  Harun,  with  chivalrous  politeness,  bore  the  keys  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  as  an  offering  to  the  greatest  monarch  profess- 
ing the  religion  of  Christ.  The  second  brought  as  a  present 
from  the  khaliph  to  Charles,  a  clock  ornamented  with  automaton 
figures,  which  moved  and  played  on  various  musical  instru- 
ments, very  much  resembling  those  which  are  now  made  at  Ge- 
neva for  the  Levant  market.  This  is  a  proof,  among  others,  that 
the  seat  of  the  mechanical  arts,  as  well  as  of  literature  and 
science,  has,  in  the  course  of  ten  centuries,  been  wholly  changed* 
After  the  reign  of  Harun  al  Rashid,  the  empire  of  the  khaliphs, 
the  seat  of  which  had  been  removed  to  Bagdad,  by  Almanzor,  in 
757,  still  maintained  for  several  ages  the  glory  of  pre-eminence 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  though  it  almost  entirely  relinquished 
its  triumphs  in  arms.  The  foundation  of  the  new  dynasties  of 
the  Aglabides  in  Africa,  the  Fatimides  in  Egypt,  the  Taherides 
in  Khorasan,  the  Soffarides  in  Persia,  would  soon  throw  us  into 
absolute  confusion,  if  we  attempted  to  follow  out  such  a  laby- 
rinth of  almost  unknown  names  and  countries. 

Mean  time,  Charlemagne,  dreaded  by  his  enemies,  respected  by 
the  whole  world,  became  sensible  of  the  approach  of  old  age. 
He  had  three  sons  arrived  at  manhood,  among  whom  he  divided 
his  monarchy,  in  presence  of  the  diet  of  Thionville,  in  806.  To 
Charles,  the  eldest,  he  gave  France  and  Gemuuiy;  to  Pepin,  the 
second,  Italy,  Bavaria,  and  Pannonia;  to  Louis«  the  youngest. 
Aquitaine,  Provence,  and  the  marches  of  Spain.  At  the  same 
time  he  provided  for  his  daughters:  he  had  seven,  perhaps  eight, 
all  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  whom  he  had  idways  treated 
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with  great  tenderness.     "  He  had  devoted,"  says  ^^ginhard, 
**  much  attention  to  the  education  of  his  children,  and  was  desi- 
roQs  that  his^daughters,  as  well  as  his  sons,  should  addict  themselTes 
to  the  same  liberal  studies  which  he  had  himself  pursued.    When 
his  sons  were  of  sufficient  age,  he  accustomed  them,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Franks,  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  arms  and  in  th e  chase .    To  form  his  dau ghters  to  habits  of 
industry,  and  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury,  tliey  were  tauglit  to  work  in  wool,  to  handle  the  distaff 
and  the  spindle,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  all  the  works  be- 
coming their  sex  and  age.    His  children  always  supped  with  him. 
His  sons  accompanied  him  on  horseback  when  he  travelled,  his 
daughters  followed;  and  the  whole  train  was  closed  by  the  guards, 
who  protected  them.    As  they  were  very  beautiful,  and  greatly  be- 
loved by  him,  it  is  strange  that  he  never  gave  them  in  marriage 
to  any  of  his  nobles  or  allied  princes.    He  kept  them  always 
with  him  till  his  death,  declaring  that  he  could  not  dispense  with 
fheir  society:  yet,  however  happy  in  every  other  respect,  through 
fhem  he  felt  the  malice  of  fortune.     It  is  true,  he  dissembled  his 
grief,  and  appeared  as  if  slander  had  never  raised  its  voice,  or 
breathed  the  slightest  suspicion  upon  them."    It  is  said  that  the 
historian  I  from  whom  we  borrow  these  particulars,  was  not  a 
stranger  to  the  failings  to  which  he  alludes;  and  that  the  fair 
Emma,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Charlemagne,  carried  her  lover, 
Eginhard,  on  her  shoulders,  in  the  morning,  that  his  footsteps  in 
the  snow  might  not  betray  his  nocturnal  visits  to  her  pavilion* 
This  anecdote  has  been  preserved  in  the  convent  founded  by 
Eg^nhard  himself. 

If  Charlemagne  bore  with  resignatioji  the  misconduct  of  his 
daughters,  to  whom  he  had  always  set  a  dangerous  example,  he 
betrayed  the  feelings  of  a  ti^ie  and  tender  father,  when  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose,  successively,  his  eldest  and  favourite 
daughter,  Rotrude;  his  second  son,  Pepin,  who  died  at  Milan,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  810;  and,  lastly,  his  eldest  son  Charles,  who  died 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  4th  of  December,  811.  Fortitude  in 
sustaining  domestic  sorrows  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  the  greatness  of  soul  which  was  expected  of  a  hero;  hence  the 
profound  grief  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  tears  he  was  seen  to  shed 
for  the  loss  of  his  children,  excited  more  censure  than  compassion* 
The  emperor,  however,  hastened  to  provide  for  the  govern- 

ment  of  Ids  atates.    His  eldest  son  had  left  no  children;  but  Fe« 
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pn,  the  second,  had  one  son  and  five  danghtera.  Charles  des- 
tined the  son,  Bernhardt  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  and, 
having  announced  this  intention  in  the  Champ  de  Mai,  assem- 
bled at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  sent  him  into  Lombardj,  accompa- 
nied bj  Walla,  his  bastard  cousin,  as  his  counsellor.  At  the 
same  time  he  judged  it  prudent  to  transmit,  during  his  Hfetimey 
all  his  titles  to  his  tliird  son,  Louis,  king  of  Aquitaine.  "  For  this 
purpose,  in  the  presence  of  the  states  assembled  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  in  September,  813,  he  presented  him,"  sajs  an  ancient 
chronicle,  "  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  counts,  and  senators  of  the 
Franks,  requesting  them  to  choose  him  king  and  emperor.  To 
this  all  consented  with  one  accord,  saying,  it  would  be  w^. 
And  it  pleased  the  people  also;  so  that  the  empire  was  decreed 
to  him  by  the  delivering  up. of  the  golden  crown,  while  the  peo- 
ple cried  out,  <  Long  live  the  emperor  Louis!' "  Charles,  fear- 
ing that  the  pope,  who  had  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  em- 
peror, would  assert  that  his  authority  was  necessary  to  confirm 
it  to  another,  was  desirous  tliat  his  son,  who  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West,  to  the  army,  and  to  its  leaders,  and  who  had 
been  chosen  by  them,  should  hold  his  crown  from  God  alone* 
He,  therefore,  caused  a  crown  of  gold  similar  to  his  own  to  be 
made,  and  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  church  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  He  then  desired  Louis  to  take  it  himself,  and  place 
it  upon  his  own  head.  After  this  ceremony,  he  sent  him  back  to 
Aquitaine. 

Charles  lost  his  strength  earlier  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  or  the  active  life  he  had 
led.  His  decline  had  long  been  perceptible^*  when,  about  the 
middle  of  January,  814,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  on  leaving 
the  bath.  During  the  seven  days  it  lasted,  he  ceased  to  eat,  and 
took  nothing  but  a  little  water.  On  the  seventh  day  he  received 
the  sacrament  from  the  hand  of  Gildebald,  his  almoner.  The 
following  morning,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  raise  his  feeble  right 
hand  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  head  and  breast; 
then,  composing  his  limbs  for  his  final  rest,  he  closed  his  eyes, 
uttering,  with  a  low  voice: — "  Jn  manus  tuas  commendo  «pm- 
tum  meum,^^  and  expired. 

This  was  on  the  S8th  of  January,  814.  Charles  was  born  in 
742,  and  was  in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  re'^ed  forty-se- 
ven years:  thirty-three  over  the  Lombards,  and  fourteen  over 
the  Western  empre.  He  was  buried  at  Aix-la-Chapelle»  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  founded  by  himself. 


(  ^^  ) 
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The  new  sovereign  of  the  empire  of  the  West — ^whom  the 
Latins,  the  Italians,  and  the  Grermans  named  the  Pious,*  the 
French  le  D^bonnaire,— was  thirtj-six  years  old  at  the  death  of 
Us  father.  He  had  been  married  sixteen  jears  to  Ermengarde. 
daughter  of  Ingheramne,  duke  of  Hasbaigne.  She  had  already 
borne  him  three  sons;  Chlothaire,  (or,  as  it  soon  came  to  be 
spelled,  Lothaire,)  Pepin,  and  Louis.  During  thirty-three 
years  he  had  borne  the  title  of  king;  for  he  was  in  his  cradle 
when,  in  the  year  781,  his  father  sent  him  into  Aquitaine,  with 
&e  view  of  inducing  the  people  of  the  south  of  Gkiul  to  imagine 
that  they  had  their  sovereign  in  the  midst  of  them.    As  soon  as 

•  The  Germans  call  him  either  Ludwig  der  DramnUf  or  der  OUHge^ 
f\romm,  though  it  means  pious,  means^  also»  amiable,  gracioua.  Qiltige  k 
kind,  goodrnatured.  In  that  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  England 
which  he  inherits  from  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  where  the  Anglican  sevp 
Tice  is  performed  in  French,  the  words  of  the  Liturgy,  "  our  most  grscious 
king,  William,"  &c^  are  at  this  day  rendered,  <*notre  aeigneur  et  goureiw 
near  tr^s-d^bonnaiie^  OuiUaume^"  &c— Tftmt^ 
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he  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  age  to  afford  anj  certain  indica- 
tions of  his  character,  it  was  marked  bj  sweetness,  lore  of  jas- 
tice.  beneficence;  above  all,  by  weakness.  He  had  carried  on  a 
protracted  war  in  the  Pyrennees  against  the  Gascons  and  the 
Moors,  and  had  conducted  himself  with  honour  as  a  soldier;  yet 
those  who  remarked  his  xeal  for  religion,  his  constant  attention 
to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  already  said  of  him,  that  he  was 
better  fitted  for  the  convent  than  the  throne;  and  Louis,  who  en- 
vied the  devotion  of  his  great  uncle  Karloman,  who  had  abdi- 
cated sovereign  power  to  become  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  re- 
garded their  words  as  the  highest  praise  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  him.  For  some  time  his  beneficence  so  far  exceeded  his  pru- 
dence that  his  finances  were  in  considerable  disorder;  but  these 
had  been  re-established  with  the  assistance  of  his  father,  and  his 
good  management  had  enabled  him  to  deliver  the  rural  popula- 
tion from  the  destructive  privilege  claimed  by  the  soldiery,  of 
drawing  their  support  from  the  peasantry.  The  people  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  virtue;  and  when,  on  the  news  of  his  fa- 
ther's death,  he  proceeded  from  Toulouse  to  Ais-la-ChapclIe,  he 
was  received,  in  every  place  through  which  he  passed,  as  a  sa- 
viour come  to  put  a  period  to  the  long-sufferings  of  the  empire. 

Indeed,  during  the  brilliant  reign  of  Charlemagne,  even  under 
the  protection  of  so  great  a  man,  disorder  and  oppression  had  in- 
creased in  every  province:  the  freemen  had  been  ruined  by  con- 
tinual wars;  the  nobles  had  abused  their  favour  at  court;  tbey 
had  despoiled  their  poorer  neighbours  of  their  inheritances;  a 
great  number  of  them  they  had  reduced  to  servitude.  Many  of 
the  small  proprietors  had  even  voluntarily  renounced  a  freedom 
they  had  no  longer  the  power  to  defend,  and  had  begged  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  slaves  of  the  nobles,  who  promised  them  pro- 
tection. Louis  hastened  to  send  throughout  the  empire  fresh  im- 
perial messengers  (ndasi  dominici,)  to  examine  into  the  claims  and 
petitions  of  those  who  had  been  robbed  "either  of  tlieir  patrimony 
or  of  their  liberty;  and  the  number  of  the  oppressed  who  reco- 
vered their  rights  was  found  to  exceed  all  belief.  The  mistrust 
of  Charles  had  deprived  the  Saxons  and  the  Friealanders  of  the 
right  of  transmitting  their  property  by  bequest  to  their  children. 
Louis  repealed  this  odious  prohibition,  and  placed  them  on  the 
same  footing  with  his  other  subjects.  In  the  Spanish  marches 
many  Christian  emigrants  from  Moorish*Spain  had  obtained  from 
Charles  the  grant  of  deserted  lands  recently  conquered,  and 
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had  brought  them  bto  cultivaticMi;  but  the  fields  which  had  been 
rendered  fertile  by  their  own  labours  had  been  quickly  seized  by 
powerful  nobles>  who  in  some  instances  had  obtained  fresh  grants 
from  the  emperor^  in  others  had  taken  possession  by  force. 
Louis  afforded  his  protection  to  these  unhappy  emigrants,  and 
restored  their  property  $  but  he  had  not  sufficient  power  to  secure 
to  them  its  permanent  possession:  such  was  the  audacity  of  the 
nobles,  such  the  weakness  of  the  vassals,  that,  in  spite  of  every 
security  the  monarch  could  give,  the  poor  nuin  was  continually 
plundered. 

Another  reform  effected  by  Louis  was  looked  upon  as  indi- 
cating but  little  respect  for  his  father's  memory.  Charles's  palace 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  sufficiently  attested  the  dissoluteness  of  his 
morals.  There  he  had  lived,  surrounded,  even  in  old  age,  by  his 
numerous  mistresses.  Under  the  same  roof  dwelt  his  seven 
daughters  and  his  five  nieces;  all  beautiful,  and  all  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  their  gallantries.  Before  taking  possession  of  this 
palace,  Louis  effected  its  evacuation  by  means  of  a  military  ex- 
ecution: he  expelled  without  pity  even  the  female  attendants 
who  had  waited  on  Charlemagne  in  his  last  illness;  he  forced  his 
sisters  and  his  cousins  to  retire  to  the  seclusion  of  the  convent; 
he  condemned  all  their  lovers,  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  either  to 
exile  or  imprisonment,  some  of  them  even  to  death.  By  these 
proceedings  he  gave  a  scandalous  publicity  to  the  disorders  of  his 
family,  which  had  hitherto  excited. but  little  attention. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  empire  imposed  a  burden  on  Louis 
which  he  found  too  heavy  for  him;  and  he  hastened  to  lighten  its 
weight  by  sharing  it  with  his  children.  He  confirmed  Bernhard, 
his  nephew,  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  he  in- 
trusted the  government  of  Bavaria  to  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  and 
that  of  Aquitaine  to  the  second;  the  third  was  still  too  young 
to  receive  any  share  of  power.  The  empire  of  the  West,  with 
three  subordinate  kings  on  its  most  exposed  frontiers,  appeared 
to  be  still  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne; and  many  years  elapsed  before  foreign  nations  perceived 
the  immense  difference  between  the  men  of  the  two  generations. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  were  still  as  formidable;  the  neighbour- 
ing nations^  jealous  of  each  other,  were  still  equally  active  in 
keeping  a  reciprocal  watch  over  each  other's  movements,  in  an- 
nouncing them  to  the  emperor,  and  in  obeying  his  orders.  At 
tiie  pleas  of  the  kingdom,  or  national  assemblies,  which  Louis  le 
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D^bonnaire  convoked  veiy  regularly,  were  to  be  aeen  ambasM- 
don  from  the  petty  Visigothic  princes,  who  were  sirag^mg 
among  the  strong  holds  of  the  Pjrennees  to  save  some  part  of 
Spain  from  the  Mnsulman  yoke;  from  the  dvke  of  Benerenfo, 
who  sent  Mbate  from  Italy  to  the  empire;  from  all  the  small 
'Slavonic  tribes,  whether  in  lUyria,  Bohemia,  or  Pnissia,  who 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Franks;  lastly,  from  the  princes  of 
Denmark,  at  that  time  distracted  by  a  civil  war  and  by  a  dis- 
puted succession  to  the  crown.  It  could  never  have  been  ima- 
gined by  a  superficial  observer,  that  this  empire,  so  vast  and  so 
formidable,  was  already,  nodding  to  its  fall. 

One  of  the  defects  of  Louis's  character,  was  irresolution:  he 
imagined  he  could  correct  this,  and  determine  bis  own  wavering 
intentions,  by  forming  continual  engagements;  he  was  constant- 
ly disposing  of  the  future;  and  presently,  from  some  fresh  mo- 
tive, or  some  new  weakness,  he  altered  what  he  professed  to  have 
irrevocably  fixed.  In  814,  he  had  made  a  division  of  his  king- 
dom amongst  his  children;  in  81  r,  he  made  a  second,  and  as- 
signed a  share  to  each  of  his  three  sons;  he  took  back  from  one 
the  portion  he  had  allotted  to  him,  to  give  it  to  another.  During 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  he  was  constantly  occu|Med  in  rec- 
tifying and  changing  these  partitions  of  territory  among  his  chil- 
dren; then,  after  causing  them  to  be  confirmed  by  oaths  of  al- 
legiance,  tendered  by  the  people  ^and  the  clei^,  he  overthrew 
all  he  had  appeared  to  be  building  up,  and  tiius  inspired  his  sub- 
jects with  an  extreme  impatience  of  his  continual  vacillations,  a 
distrust  of  the  future,  and  a  discontent,  the  effects  of  which  he 
soon  experienced;  whilst  ill-humour  succeeded  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  sons,  who  felt  more  injured  when  he  reclaimed  his  gifts, 
than  they  had  been  touched  or  gratified  at  receiving  them. 

The  person  most  offended,  and  not  without  considerable  reason, 
by  the  partition  of  817,  was  Bernhard,  king  of  Italy.  Towards 
his  uncle  lie  had  shown  the  deference  of  a  vicegerent  governing 
a  province  in  his  name;  but  when  Louis  granted  to  his  eldest 
son,  Lothairc,  the  tide  of  emperor,  with  pre-eminence  over  the 
three  other  kings,  Bernhard  complained  of  the  injustice  done 
him.  Son  of  an  elder  brother  of  Louis,  and  himself  the  senior 
of  his  cousin  Lothaire,  the  first  rank  amongst  the  Frankic  princes 
belonged  of  right  to  him;  and  into  his  hands  the  sceptre  of  the 
empire  should  have  passed;  whether  the  law  of  succession, 
adopted  in  the  present  day  had  been  foUowedj^or  whether  the 
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preference  had  been  giTen  to  the  claim  of  seniority,  the  very  nile 
by  which  his  uncle  h^d  taken  precedence  of  himself.  A  great 
nnmber  of  bbhops  and  of  discontented  nobles  offered  their  services 
to  Bernhardt  to  support  his  just  pretensions.  The  young  prince 
actually  assembled  troops:  his  uncle,  on  his  side,  summoned 
soldiers  from  Germany;  but  Bernhardt  who  held  a  civil  war  in 
horror,  accepted  the  first  terms  proposed  to  him:  he  hastened  to 
Ch&lons  to  meet  his  uncle,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  begged 
pardon  for  his  offence. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Louis  received  the  surname  ^tf 
Le  D^bonnaire:  he  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  harbouring  a  feel- 
ing of  resentment  or  of  hatred;  he  often  pardoned  where  it  was 
his  duty  not  to  pardon;  nevertheless,  he  committed  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  odious  acts  which  stain  the  history  of  Fiance. 
Bernhard,  whose  rights  were  equal  to  his  own,  had  acknowledged 
himself  guilty,  from  sentiments  of  filial  deference  alone;  he  had 
placed  reliance  on  the  promises  he  had  received,  and  was  await- 
ing an  act  of  oblivion  for  his  preparations  for  war:  instead  of  a 
pardon,  he  received  sentence  of  death  upon  himself  and  his  prin- 
cipal adherents.  It  is  true  that  Louis  commuted  the  punish- 
ment, ordering  only  that  his  eyes  should  be  put  out:  such  a  com- 
mutation, however,  did  but  increase  the  cruelty  of  his  punish- 
ment. Queen  Ermengarde  took  care  that  the  operation  should 
be  performed  in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  that  the  unhappy  Bern- 
hard  died  three  days  after  from  its  effects. 

Ermengarde,  whose  motive  for  depriving  Bemhard  of  life  was 
the  wish  to  divide  his  inheritance  amongst  her  children,  died  ere 
she  had  had  time  to  reap  the  benefits  of  her  cruelty,  and  Louis  was 
not  long  in  filling  her  place.  In  the  banning  of  the  year  819, 
he  married  the  beautiful  and  ambitious  Judith,  daughter  of  the 
GOuntGuelf,  of  Bavaria.  At  an  assembly  of  the  most  beautiful 
girls  in  his  empire,  which  his  clergy  had  advised  him  to  call  to- 
gether, after  the  example  of  king  Ahasuerns,  Louis  had  distin- 
guished the  pre-eminent  charms  of  Judith.  The  Frankic  nation 
soon  found  cause  to  regret  that  the  daughter  of  count  Ghielf  was 
endowed  with  that  singular  beauty  which  gave  her  so  absolute  an 
ascendency  over  her  husband. 

^  It  is  true,  the  authority  of  Loub  was  by  no  means  withoat  re- 
straints. No  monarch  of  the  Franks  had  more  regularly  con- 
sulted the  states,  which  he  convoked  twice  in  the  year:  but  only 
the  great  barons  amongst  the  laity  and  clergy  were  aummoned 
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upon  these  expensive  jonmejs;  and  the  dukes  and  counts,  soon 
perceiving  that  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  were  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  and  that,  in  a  language  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, gave  up  their  seats  almost  entirely  to  the  bishops.  The 
comitiaB  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year  816,  had  been  entirely 
occupied  in  reforming,  in  conformity  with  the  observances  of  St. 
Benedict,  the  rules  relating  to  canons  and  canonesses.  At  that 
assembled  at  Attigny,  in  the  month  of  August,  822,  Louis  chose 
timt  the  whole  nation  should  be  witness  to  his  penance.  He 
publicly  declared  that  he  had  sinned  against  his  nephew  Bem- 
faard,  if  suffering  him  to  be  treated  with  so  much  cruelty;  that 
fae  had  sinned  against  Adelhard,  Walla,  against  the  holy  men  and 
the  bishops  who  had  been  Bernhard's  counsellors,  and  whom  he 
had  exiled  for  taking  part  in  his  conspiracy;  finally,  that  he  had 
nnned  against  the  natural  sons  of  his  father,  when  he  forced 
Diem  to  enrol  themselves  members  of  different  religious  orders. 
He  entreated  pardon  for  his  sins,  of  those  of  the  prelates  in  ques- 
tion who  were  present^  and  submitted  himself  to  the  canonical 
penances. 

At  first  it  was  touching  to  see  this  profound  sentiment  of  re- 
morse manifested  after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  before  an  entire 
nation, — ^this  voluntary  self-humiliation,  in  one  whom  no  tribunal 
could  reach.    But  while  remorse  in  a  man  possessed  of  great 
qualities  offers  to  our  admiration  the  noble  triumph  of  conscience 
over  pride,  the  repentance  of  a  weak  man  is  tinged  with  the  weak- 
ness of  his  character.    While  he  recalls  his  past  offence,  he  ex- 
cites the  anticipation  that  another  is  at  hand.    The  one  accuses 
himself  because  he  can  find  no  peace  within  his  own  breast;  the 
other,  because  he  cannot  obtain  absolution  at  the  confessional. 
The  former  is  actuated  by  the  thoughts  of  those  whom  he  has 
made  wretched,  and  of  the  reparation  there  may  still  be  time  to 
offer  them.    The  latter  thinks  of  nothing  but  himself,  and  the 
tortures  widi  which  he  is  threatened;  repentance  in  him  is  but  a 
personal  calculation;  he  would  fain  combine  the  hopes  of  the  right- 
eous with  the  advantages  of  guilt.    When  the  self-humiliati(»i 
of  Louis  before  the  preists  at  Attigny  was  beheld  by  the  people, 
they  concluded  that  he  was  not  so  much  oppressed  by  grief,  as 
indifferent  to  honour;  and  the  nation  began  to  feel  that  contempf 
for  him,  of  which  he  had  acknowledged  himself  deserving. 

Other  causes  soon  sprang  up  to  increase  this  sentiment.    On 
the  13th  of  June,  823,  after  a  union  of  foor  years,  Juditii  bore  him 
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a  SOD,  afterwards  known  bj  the  name  of^  Charles  the  Bald:  but 
Judith's  general  conduct,  and  her  familiaritj  with  Bernhardt 
duke  of  Septimania,  accredited  amongst  the  Franks  the  idea  that 
this  child  belonged  to  the  favourite  of  the  empress,  and  not  to 
her  husband.    It  is  at  least  certun  that  the  absolute  power  ex- 
ercised by  Bemhard  at  the  court;  the  deference  shown  bj  Louis 
for  the  friend  of  his  wife;  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  him  in  ^ 
preference  to  his  own  sons,  of  whom  he  was  beginning  to  be  jea- 
lous, rendered  his  government  at  once  ridiculous  and  contempti- 
ble. Judith,  who  already  had  it  in  contemplation  to  get  away  from 
the  elder  sons  of  her  husband  such  provinces  as  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  form  an  appanage  for  the  youngest,  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  insulting  those  princes;  and,  if  they  ever  betrayed 
their  vexation,  she  strove  to  excite  the  anger  and  resentment  of 
her  husband  against  them.     On  occasion  of  a  disastrous  campaign, 
made  by  Pepin  beyond  the  Pyrennees,  she  prevailed  on  Louis  to 
condemn  to  death  two  counts  who  had  been  the  king  of  Aqui- 
taine's  advisers;  thus  indirectly  wounding  the  honour  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  son  of  her  husband.    Though  the  sentence 
was  not  carried  into  execution,  it  sufficed  to  give  birth  to  two 
(f  posite  factions  throughout  the  empire.    The  people  held  the 
emperor  guilty,  both  of  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  the  imme- 
diate cause,  and  of  that,  the  consequences  of  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  mitigate.     When  once  a  government  has  ceased  to  in- 
spire confidence,  the  very  punishments  with  which  it  visits  the 
great  for  injuries  inflicted  on  the  people,  are  regarded  by  that 
people  as  a  fresh  abuse  of  power. 

Still  the  step  is  wide  from  these  disagreements  amongst 
princes,  from  these  court  intrigues,  to  a  civil  war.  It  was  no^ 
the  resentment  and  disgust  excited  by  the  weakness  of  their  fa- 
ther, or  the  perfidy  of  their  stepmother,  in  the  mind  of  Lothaire 
or  of  Pepin,  that  influenced  the  small  proprietors,  of  whom  the 
Frankic  armies  were  exclusively  composed,  to  arm  for  war  at 
their  own  expense,  and  to  attack  their  fellow-countrymen.  But 
disorder  was  spread  throughout  the  empire.  The  feebleness  of 
Louis  had  imboldened  several  of  the  enemies  of  the  Franks*-* 
the  MuBulmans,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Normans,  to  ravage  the 
frontiers;  in  the  interior,  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  nobles 
on  the  people  wasdaily  becoming  more  intolerable.  A  frightful 
traffic  in  slaves  was  secretly  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Musulmans  have  always  been  accustomed  to  place  great 
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tones  oyer  the  generals  of  Louis  and  his  son  Pepin,  king  of 
Aqnitaine.  He  had  driven  the  Franks  from  the  hanks  of  the 
El»i>»  and  reconquered  from  them  the  county  of  Barcelona;  bat 
his  attention  had  been  chiefly  turned  to  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  letters,  in  every  |iart  of 
his  domains.  The  population  of  Moorish  Spain  was  r^idly  in- 
creanng:  \\er  schools  acquired  celebrity;  her  scholars  multiplied, 
and  her  towns  and  cities  began  to  appreciate  the  new-felt  bene- 
fits of  civilization  and  refinement  of  manners.  Abderrahman  II. 
was  himself  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and  a  muaician;  and  encou*- 
raged  by  his  example  and  his  patronage  the  studies  in  which  he 
took  an  active  share.  But  these  pursuits  had  not  the  effect  of 
inclining  him  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Whilst 
Alphonso  II.,  who,  in  concert  with  his  wife,  had  made  a  vow  of 
monastic  chastity,  left  no  children,  the  philosopher  Abderrahman 
left  forty-five  sons  and  forty-one  daughters. 

Italy  was  almost  exclusively  under  the  government  of  Lo- 
thaire,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor.  Liouis,  who  showed  the 
most  extreme  deference  to  the  papal  authority,  would,  periups, 
have  contributed  to  its  elevation,  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  son, 
if  the  lives  of  the  five  pontiffs  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  during  his  reign,  had  been  of  longer  dura- 
tion. This  rapid  succession  prevented  the  church  from  profit- 
ing, by  the  weakness  of  the  emperor,  to  grasp  at  fresh  preroga- 
tives. All  the  other  powers  subordinate  to  the  throne  acquired, 
however,  greater  independence.  Lothaire,  dreading  the  dimity 
of  his  father  and  his  stepmother,  thought  it  expedient  to  concili- 
ate all  his  vassals.  The  dukes  who  owed  him  allegiance,  richer 
in  wealth  and  in  vassals  than  the  nobles  of  France,  began  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  independent  princes.  The  duke  of  Bene- 
▼ente»  the  most  powerful  of  all,  who,  even  under  Charlemagne, 
had  been  a  tributary,  but  never  a  subject,  once  more  declared 
war  on  his  own  account^  a  proceeding  not  yet  ventured  upon  by 
any  other  of  the  great  nobles  in  the  Frankic  empire.  Towards 
the  end  of  Louis's  rogn,  (a.  d.  839,)  it  is  true,  this  duchy  was 
divided  amongst  three  independent  noUes,  the  princes  of  Saler- 
no, Benevento,  and  Capua.  But  so  increased  was  the  population 
and  the  wealth  of  these  magnificent  tracts  of  country,  that  tins 
great  fief,  even  when  divided,  still  ranked  amongst  the  most 
powerful  of  the  empire.  At  this  same  epoch,  the  republics  of 
Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi,  Greek  cities,  which  took  advantage 
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of  the  neglect  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  to  recover  and  strength- 
en their  libertj,  bad  rapidly  increased  in  population;  their  troops 
were  become  warlike;  and  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Arabs, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins,  spread  afflaence  and  prosperity  with- 
in theirnnralls.  It  is  true,  the  rise  of  a  new  power  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood inspired  them  with  anxiety:  the  Saracens  had  esta- 
Ubhed  several  military  colonies  at  the  mouths  of  the  Garigliano> 
at  Cuma,  and  at  la  Licosa. 

On  the  other  hand,  Venice,  which  had  already  existed  for  se- 
veral centuries  under  the  protection  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  be- 
g^ning  to  emancipate  herself  entirely  from  all  foreign  shackles. 
In  the  year  697,  the  Venetians  had  modified  their  constitution  by 
placing  a  single  head  with  the  title  of  doge,  or  duke,  over  the 
tribunes  of  the  different  confederate  islands  who  composed  the 
government.  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  had  refused  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  Venetians;  but  their  vigorous  resistance 
to  his  attacks,  in  the  year  809,  had  established  their  right  of  pay- 
ing no  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  Western  empire.  This  event 
bad  been  followed,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,4»y  the  foundation 
of  that  city  on  the  island  of  Rialto,  which  was  destined  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  republic  and  the  queen  c^  the  Adriatic. 

Along  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire  there  were  small 
Slavonic  nations  who  acknowledged  themselves  tributary  to  Louis 
le  Debonnaire.  Sometimes  their  dukes  assisted  in  person  at  the 
diets  held  by  the  emperor;  sometimes  they  delegated  ambassadors. 
Bat  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  their  own  fickleness,  or  the 
insolence  of  the  commanders  on  the  frontiers,  occasioned  a  petty 
warfare  between  them  and  the  empire.  Dukes  of  Pannonia,  Dal- 
matia,  Libumia,  the  Abodrites,  the  Soratians,  the  Witzi,  the  Bo- 
hemians, the  Moravians,  are  mentioned,  sometimes  amongst  the 
feudatwy  subjects  of  the  empire,  sometimes  amongst  its  enemies; 
without  affording  ns  a  possibility  of  discovering  the  interests  and 
the  alliances  of  these  small  barbarian  tribes,  who  often  changed 
both  their  name  and  place  of  abode.  On  the  same  frontier,  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  Huns  and  Avars,  after  having  ro- 
asted the  arms  of  Charlemagne,  were  become  enfeebled  by  civil 
dissensions:  many  of  them  had  embraced  Christianity;  many  had 
abandoned  the  country;  in  short,  they  were  no  longer  formidable. 
But,  farther  to  the  east,  the  Bulgarians  had  raised  themselves  upon 
their  ruins.  This  pagan  nation,  continually  at  war  with  the  Greeks, 
inspired  universal  dread  from  the  ferocity  of  their  manners  and 
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dispoflitioii.  Tbej  did  not  tarn  their  arms  against  the  empire  of 
the  Franks;  but  several  of  the  smaller  SlaTonic  tribes  forsook  the 
alliance  of  the  Franks  and  sought  that  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  as  thej  thought  they  could  en- 
sure themselves  protection  against  tiiat  neighbour,  wliom,  at  the 
time,  they  had  the  most  reason  to  dread.  In  8d4,  the  d^mties  of 
Omortag,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  arrived  at  Aix-la-Ch^wlIe,  to 
demand  some  settlement  of  frontiers  between  themselves  and  the 
Franks/  The  death  of  Omortag  just  at  the  same  period  interrupt- 
ed the  negotiations. 

Peace  still  subsisted  between  the  onpire  of  the  East  and  tiiat  of 
the  West,  and  the  two  emperors  continued  their  intercourse  by 
means  of  embassies:  but  the  sin^ltaneous  decaj  of  these  two 
great  powers  gradually  estranged  them  from  each  other.  In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne^  their  territories  had  touched  upon  each 
otiier  throughout  the  whole  line  of  an  extensive  frontier^  now, 
they  were  already  separated  by  several  independent  or  hostile 
states*  The  island  of  Crete  had  been  conquered  towards  tiie 
year  823,  by  a  fleet  composed' of  Ommiad  Musolmans  from  the 
shores  of  Andalusia.  In  82T,  Sicily  was  invaded  by  a  body  of 
Musulmans  from  Africa,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  enterprise 
byayoungGreek  who  wasinlovewitiianun.  Dalnuitia  and  Ser- 
via  declared  themselves  independent  about  the  year  8S6$  the  lat- 
ter threw  off  the  yoke  of  Byzantium,  while  the  Croatians,  their 
neighbours,  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  the  court  of  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle. 

The  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire  had  been  precipitated  by 
the  bitterness  of  the  religious  hatred  existing  between  the  image- 
worshippers  and  the  iconocli^ts.  The  ambitious  Irene,  who  had 
re-established  the  worship  of  images,  and  had  found  in  the  flMmkn 
su'oh  powerful  allies,  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  of  tiie  contraiy 
&ction,  a  short  time  after  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  between 
herself  and  Charlemagne,  with  the  view  of  uniting  the  two  e»^ 
pires  by  the  marriage  of  their  soverdgns.  She  was  surprised 
and  arrested,  on  the  dlst  of  October,  802,  by  the  orders  oif  Ni- 
cephorus,  her  grand  treasurer,  who  was  crowned  emperor  in  her 
place.  She  was  banished  to  Lesbos,  and  left  exposed  to  sncb 
aliject  poverty,  that  this  once  powerful  and  hau^ty  empreas  was 
reduced  to  gun  a  scanty  subsistence  by  spinnii^. 

The  history  of  Greece  at  this  period  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  solely  by  writers  who  ware  ardentiy  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
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nSBce  of  tbe  worship  of  images  aguast  the  iconoclasts;  and  as 
Nicephorus  once  more  abolished  that  worship,  his  reign,  from  802 
to  811 » and  that  of  his  son  Stauracius,  are  represented  as  dis- 
g^racefal;  whilst  Michael  Biiangabe*  who  succeeded  the  latter, 
(a.  d.  811— •813,)  is  painted  as  an  excellent  and  truly  orthodox 
prince.  Nicephorus,  it  is  true,  was  unsuccessful  in  the  war 
which  he  undertook  against  the  Bulgarians;  but  as  he  himself 
was  killed  in  the  great  battle  he  fought  against  them,  and  his  son 
was  mortally  wounded,  we  must  at  least  do  justice  to  their  per* 
sosal  courage;  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  successor  gave  nu- 
merous proofs  of  weakness  and  incapacity.  Michael  was  un- 
seated by  a  new  revolution,  which  once  more  placed  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  raised  Leo  the  Armenian  to 
the  empire.  So  slight  was  the  alarm  with  which  Michael  Rhan* 
gabe  inspired  the  new  emperor,  that  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  a  convent,  where  he  survived  his  deposition  thirty-two  years. 

The  Greek  emperors  contemporary  with  Louis  le  D6bonnaire» 
—Leo  the  Armenian,  (a.  d.  813— '820;)  Michael  the  Stammerer, 
a»  D.  8580 — 839;)  and  his  son  Theophilus,  (a.  d.  829—342,)— 
persisted  in  their  horror  rf  image-worship;  and  they  are  all,  in 
consequence,  represented  by  clerical  historians  as  tyrants.  The 
coronatioa  of  Michael  the  Stammerer,  and  the  death  of  Theo- 
piulus,  are  equally  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination.  The 
foimert  after  having  been  the  friend  of  Leo  the  Armenian,  had 
rqpeatedly  conspired  against  him:  he  had  been  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive,  and  was  imprisoned  in  a  dangeon  of  the  palace. 
The  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  his  friends,  habited 
as  priests  and  penitants,  vrith  swords  hidden  under  4ieir  long 
robes,  entered  the  chapel  where  the  emperor  Leo  was  pw forming 
matins,  on  Christmas-day,  and  attacked  him  at  the  moment  lie 
was  chanting  the  first  psalm.  Leo,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
who  had  ascended  widi  glory,  step  after  step,  in  the  career  of 
arms,  having  no  other  means  of  defence^  sttzed  a  massive  cross 
from  the  altar,  and  endeavoured  to  repulse  the  assailants,  at  the 
same  time  imploring  their  mercy.  **  It  is  the  hour  of  ve^eance^ 
and  not  of  mercy,''  was  the  answer  of  the  conspirators;  and  he 
trfl  beneath  their  swoitls. 

His  prisoner,  Michael,  was  instantly  brought  from  his  dun- 
geon, and  placed  upon  tiie  throne,  where  ^  received  the  homage 
of  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  of  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  be- 
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fore  a  smith  could  be  found  to  take  off  the  fetters  which  ttiU 
bound  his  feet. 

His  son  Theophilus  wss  sumamed  by  the  Greeks  the  Unibrtu- 
nate,  firom  his  constant  want  of  success  in  every  war  he  con- 
ducted in  person,  spite  of  his  brilliant  valour  and  great  activilj. 
He  seems  to  have  united  the  merits  and  defects  of  those  eastern 
despots,  whose  justice,  vigilance,  and  bravery,  historians  cele- 
brate; forgetting  that  die  vigour,  the  promptitude,  and  arUtraiy 
caprice  of  their  decisions  destroy  in  the  people  themselves  all 
notions  of  law  and  justice;  that  their  vigilance  takes  the  form  of 
vexatious  espumnage,  inspiring  their  subjects  with  continual  dis- 
trust: that  their  courage,  not  being  enlightened  and  guided  by  a 
r^;ular  study  of  the  art  of  war,  serves  only  to  expose  their  sol- 
diers to  danger. 

The  Greek  nation  already  held  but  the  second  rank  in  the 
East.  The  opinions  of  their  neighbours  the  Musulmans  had  in- 
fluenced their  morals  and  their  habits;  and  the  emperors  of 
Greece  were  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  the  khaliphs.  Theophilus, 
the  rival  of  Motassem,  the  son  of  Harun  al  Rashid,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  commander  of  the  faithful  as  his  modd.  The 
death  of  Theophilus  is  even  more  stamped  with  the  oriental  cha- 
racter than  his  life.  He  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  a  brave 
captain  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Persian  kings,  Theophobos, 
vriio,  with  a  great  nundber  of  his  countrymen,  had  renounced  a 
country  bowed  down  under  the  Moslem  yoke:  he  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  served  in  the  armies  of  the  empire.  He  had 
given  his  brother-in-law  signal  proofs  of  his  fidelity,  at  a  period 
when  a  numerous  faction  called  upon  himself  to  aacoid  the 
throne;  and  the  emperor,  attacked,  in  the  flower  of  youtii,  by  a 
mortal  disease,  which,  it  was  evident,  would  rapidly  tear  him 
bom  his  wife  and  his  infant  son,  and  would  thus  leave  them  un- 
protected, might  have  been  expected  to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
confiding  them  to  the  hands  of  so  faithful  a  guardian  as  Theo- 
phobus.  Such,  however,  would  not  be  the  opinion  of  a  Turk  of 
the  present  day  in  similar  circumstances;  neither  was  it  that  of 
Theophilus;  for  despotism  assimilates  men  of  every  race  and 
every  religion.  With  feelings  of  sombre  jealopsy  he  reflected 
that  Us  brother-in-law  would  survive  him.  On  his  death-bed, 
he  ^ve  ordttv  that  the  head  of  Theophobus  should  be  brought 
to  him.  He  grasped  it  with  his  expiring  hands,  and  exclaimed, 
*'  I  recognise  thee,  my  brother,  and  yet  already  thou  hast  ceased 
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to  be  Theophobiis;  soon*  too  aooD,  I  shidl  cease  to  be  The(^[rin* 
lus.^'    He  then  fell  back  upon  his  bed,  and  expired. 

During  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire,  frequent  embassies  between  the  two  empires  kept  up  the 
remembrance  of  the  ancient  unity  of  the  Roman  world;  and  the 
question  of  the  worship  of  images  was  debated  afresh  in  the 
West,  on  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  But,  dating 
finom  the  year  830,  we  find  the  whole  attention  of  the  Franks 
concentrated  upon  themselves;  their  relations  with  foreign  powers 
were  dissolved;  and  the  history  of  the  times  presents  us  with  no- 
thing but  internal  dissensions  and  the  quarrels  of  the  Carlovin* 
gian  fiimily. 

At  the  assembly  of  the  states  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  8S0,  Louis  had  called  together  the  Frankic 
army  to  carry  war  into  Britany.  This  war,  in  which  the  sol- 
diers  had  no  hopes  of  getting  plunder,  and  in  which  they  knew 
fiiey  must  undergo  all  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  roads 
fiUal  to  tiieir  horses,  an  unwholesome  climate,  and  great  suffer- 
ing, was  regarded  with  extreme  repugnance  by  the  fireemen  of 
whom  the  army,  was  to  be  composed.  This  disomtent;  the  ig- 
norance of  the  freemen,  who,  in  most  instances,  suffered  without 
understanding  the  cause  of  their  suffering;  the  absence  of  all 
puUic  opinion;  the  want  of  any  communication  between  the 
provinces  which  could  serve  to  enlighten  them;  were  so  many 
instruments  seized  upon  by  the  sons  of  Louis  to  incite  to  revolt; 
the  armies  marching  under  them  to  the  general  rendezvous. 
Pepin,  king  of  Aquitaioe,  and  Louis,  king  of  Bavaria,  united 
their  troops  at  Yerberie.  Their  father,  perceiving  that  he  was 
abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers,  resolved  on  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  those  who  continued  faithful,  and 
marching  to  Compi^gne,  three  miles  distant,  where  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  his  sons.  A  promise  was  immediately  ex- 
aeted  from  him,  that  he  would  dismiss  from  his  court  Bemhard, 
duke  of  Septimania,  the  reputed  lover  of  his  wife.  The  empress 
Sttdith  was  conducted  to  the  camp,  and  confessions  corroborative 
of  public  suspicions  were  extorted  firom  her,  together  with  a  pro- 
mise that  she  would  take  the  veil  at  the  convent  of  St.  Rade- 
gunde  at  Poictiers.  Judith  was  so  acted  upon,  either  by  terror 
or  by  repentance,  that  she  entreated  the  emperor  to  abdicate  the 
crown,  and  to  retire  to  a  convent;  but  he  refused  to  bind  himself 
by  monastic  vows,  and  demanded  time  for  deliberation.    In  the 
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metn  time,  the  aged  monarch  found  himself  a  priiBoiier  in  the 
hands  of  his  three  sons:  for  Lothaire  had  arrived  from  Italy;  he 
had  approved  every  thing  done  by  his  two  brothers,  and  was  re- 
cognised a.H  the  head  of  the  malecontent  party.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  clei^  of  his  party  that  the  emperor  should  be  formally 
deposed  by  a  national  council.  But  such  severity  did  not  ap- 
pear necessary  to  his  sons,  who  were  not  resolved  on  depriving 
him  of  all  authority.  The  feeble  Louis  had  always  been  led  by 
those  about  him:  henceforward  their  rivals  were  removed  from 
his  person,  and  he  remained  entirely  in  their  hands;  they  ima- 
gined he  would  submit  implicitly  to  their  wishes,  while  his  name, 
and  the  respect  it  still  inspired,  would  be  of  use,  without  im- 
posing any  restraint  upon  them. 

But  jealousy  of  power  aroused  the  mental  energy  of  the  old 
emperor.  He  readily  gave  himself  up  to  a  favoucite,  but  that  fit- 
vourite  must  be  of  his  own  choice;  and,  to  regain  possession,  of 
power,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  address  and  perseverance  which 
he  had  never  before  exhibited.  The  house  oif  Charlemagne  had 
reached  its  elevation  by  the  arms  of  the  people  of  Grermany. 
Charles  had  lived  almost  entirely  amqngat  them;  and  had  choeeu 
them  exclusively  to  fill  his  army  and  to  discharge  the  most  emi- 
nent functions  both  of  church  and  state.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul 
felt  humbled  and  oppressed:  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  they 
had  not  dared  to  make  any  attempt  to  free  themselves;  they  were 
imboldened  under  that  of  Louis  (of  whom,  however,  they  had 
fewer  reasons  to  complain,)  and  they  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
sensions amongst  the  royal  family  to  shake  off  this  Germanic  as- 
cendency: they  united  their  own  cause  to  that  of  the  malecontent 
princes,  and  seconded  every  attack  made  upon  the  imperial  au- 
thority. 

The  empire  of  the  West  was  thus  divided  between  two  nations 
whom  their  language  rendered  it  impossible  to  blend,  and  in  whom 
difference  of  ori^n  and  customs  engendered  mutual  antipathy. 
On  the  one  side  were  seen  all  the  inhabitants  of  either  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  who  till  that  time,  had  been  almost  exclusively  desig-* 
nated  by  the  name  of  Franks,*  but  to  whom,  at  this  period, 
the  more  generic  name  of  Germans  was  again  beg^lning  to  be  ap- 
plied: on  the  other  were  found  all  who  made  use  of  the  Roman 

*  It  should  be  renurked,  that  Franken  was  not  the  name  of  a  tribe  or  gens, 
like  Saehten  Bt^oarm  (Bayem,)  &c.  but  of  an  association,  originally  formed 
for  the  deliveimce  of  CSermany  from  the  Roman  yoke*— TVansJL 
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tongiae,  or  the  different  patois  which  were  already  growing  out  of 
corrupted  Latin;  the  Gauls,  the  Aquitanians,  the  Italians.  The 
Gauls,  however,  were  npt  willing  to  renounce  their  share  of  the 
glory  which  for  three  centuries  had  hung  around  the  conquerors  of 
their  country;  they  therefore  assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  and 
gave  to  their  country  that  of  France.  As,  however,  from  the  period 
in  question,  this  name  denotes  a  new  language  (the  same  spoken  by 
the  French  of  the  present  day,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Teutonic  language  of  the  ancient  Franks,)  we  shall  henceforth 
^ve  to  the  Gauls,  among  whom  it  was  in  use,  the  modem  name  of 
French. 

The  aversion  of  the  French,  and  the  attachment  of  the  Ger- 
mans, to  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the 
long  civil  wars  which  troubled  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  le 
D^bonnaire,  and  the  whole  of  that  of  his  sons.  Louis  having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  that  the  next  assembly  of  the  states  should 
be  convoked  at  Nimeguen,  found  himself  surrounded  there  by  a 
hr  larger  number  of  Germans  than  of  French:  Lothaire,  frightened 
at  the  desertion  of  his  partisans,  repaired  to  his  father's  tent;  and 
whilst  his  followers,  alarmed  by  the  length  of  the  conference, 
imagined  he  had  met  with  some  violence,  and  were  preparing  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives  to  rescue  him  by  main  force,  he  had  effect- 
ed his  reconciliation  after  the  manner  of  princes:— -he  sacrificed 
the  men  who  had  exposed  themselves  for  his  sake;  he  accused  them 
as  the  instigators  of  all  bis  rebellious  acts;  and  consented  to  the 
condemnation  of  all  his  friends  to  death.  The  good-natured  Louis, 
however,  abstained  from  carrying  into  execution  any  one  of  the 
sentences  pronounced  upon  them;  his  sole  desire  seemed  to  be  to 
recall  his  wife  from  the  convent  wluther  she  -had  retired,  and  to 
prevail  on  the  church  to  authorize  him  in  taking  her  back. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  aged  emperor  had  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing the  enthuttasm  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  his  own 
countrymen,  bound  to  him  by  the  tie  of  a  common  language* 
His  humility  might  be  extolled  by  the  monks;  his  clemency  and 
juster  claims  on  universal  approbation:  bnt  no  sooner  did  he  re- 
sume the  reins  of  the  government,  than  his  incapacity  increased 
the  general  disorder,  and  his  very  virtues  became  a  source  of 
evil  to  the  people.  Accordingly,  a  year  had  hardly  elapsed  after 
power  had  been  restored  to  him,  when  discontent  burst  forth  on 
all  wdes.  Always  under  the  dominion  and  the  guidance  of  the 
person  most  constantly  about  him»  and  especially  of  the  em- 
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prets  Jadith,  the  most  fotile  motives  inflnenced  his  most  iaipor- 
tint  determinattonB:  he  altered  the  order  of  the  sncceasioB  to 
die  crowB,  rather  than  support  for  an  inatant  the  ill-hvraoar  of 
bis  wifei  he  appointed  mill  tar j  governors  over  the  larf^est  pro- 
vinces as  the  price  of  a  caress,  and  changed  the  boundaries  of 
Ins  kingdom  in  return  for  the  slightest  favour.  The  instability 
of  every  established  division  |  the  apparent  contempt  for  all  set- 
tled arrangements;  the  violation  of  everj  oath  intended  as  a 
guarantee,  kept  alive  the  agitation  of  the  people.  The  sons  of 
Louis,  seeing  that  their  interests  were  incessantly  sacrificed  to 
that  of  their  youngest  brother,  repeatedly  endeavoured  at  resist* 
ance,  either  openly  or  by  intrigue;  at  last  they  met  in  arms  in 
Alsace,  in  the  month  of  June,  833,  with  tiie  des^  of  compel- 
ling their  father  to  adhere  to  his  own  ordinances  and  his  own  di^ 
visions  of  territory. 

Louis,  on  his  side,  advanced  as  far  as  Worms  to  resist  &em. 
He  was  surrounded  by  numerous  prelates,  nobles,  and  soldiers, 
who  inspired  him  with  full  confidence;  but  who,  though  united 
under  his  standard  by  their  sense  of  allegiance,  probably  lament- 
ed that  they  were  obliged  to  turn  their  arms  against  th^r  fellow- 
countrymen,  merely  to  abet  the  ambition  of  a  woman,  or  to  com- 
ply with  the  dotage  of  a  king  no  longer  in  a  state  to  know  his 
own  will.  During  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  833,  each  bat- 
talion successively  passed  over  to  the  camp  of  the  young  princes: 
all  the  great  nobles,  all  the  prelates,  and  soon  after  ail  the  cour- 
tiers, one  after  the  other,  abandoned  the  old  monarch,  whoae  im- 
becility daily  became  more  evident  The  spot  where  the  empe- 
ror experienced  this  universal  defection,  previously  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Rotftfeld,  (the  red  field,)  from  that  time  bore  the 
name  of  LUger^M,  (the  field  of  a  lie.)  Louis,  always  eager  to 
submit,  dismissed  the  small  number  of  fiuthful  adherents  still  at- 
tached to  him,  went  in  person  witli  his  wife  and  his  youngest 
son  to  the  camp  of  his  eldest  sons,  and  resigned  himself  to  cap- 
tivity. 

The  universal  defection  which  took  place  on  the  ZSgenftU 
may  be  considered  as  a  solemn  judgment  pronounced  by  the  na- 
tion on  the  premature  dotage  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire.  But  the 
resentment  of  the  people  is  never  long  lived;  that  of  the  French 
people,  least  of  all.  No  sooner  was  tiie  court  which  had  f  anaed 
such  universal  mischief  broken  up,  than  the  people,  led  rather 
by  imapnation  than  by  reason,  felt  no  other  sentiment  towards 


Ihttr  M.  noBareh  than  that  of  pity  for  his  humiKaiion;  and  the 
of  Iioaia  were  no  sooner  yktorione  than  they  lost  all  their 
Thej  thooght  thej  should  render  their  lather  mca« 
pable  of  ever  reascending  the  throne  by  a  solemn  act  of  degra- 
dation, namely*  by  depriying  bim  of  his  knightly  belt  The  bi- 
shops, on  their  side,  drew  up  a  general  confession,  consisting  of 
eight  articles,  in  which  Louis  was  made  fo  accuse  himself  of  nu- 
nerous  crimes,  and  to  declare  himself  unworthy  of  the  throne. 
The  facile  monarch  did  not  hesitate  to  recite  it  in  the  church  of 
Soisaons,  (November  11,  833.)  He  afterwards  demanded  that  a 
public  penance  should  be  imposed  on  him,  that  he  might  furnish 
an  example  to  that  people  to  whom  he  had  been  a  scandal*  With 
his  own  hands  he  unbuckled  his  knight's  belt,  and  placed  it  on 
the  altar;  then,  taking  off  his  accustomed  dress,  he  received 
from  the  bishops  the  dress  of  a  penitent 

The  bishops  imagined  that,  after  this  degrading  ceremony, 
Louis  would  become  an  object  of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
But  the  aged  enqmtir  had  resigned  himself  to  disgrace  from  a 
feeling  of  monk-like  humility,-— a  sentiment  in  which  the  people 
of  that  day  could  well  sympathize:  far  from  losing  any  of  hb 
partisans  by  his  contrite  submission*  he  only  inspired  greater 
pity.  The  two  younger  sons  of  Louis  separated  from  their 
eldest  brother,  and  complained  of  the  rigour  with  which  their 
fiUher  had  been  treated;  and  Lothaire,  abandoned  by  all  his  par- 
tisans successively,  was  soon  reduced  to  yield  to  the  conditions 
imposed  on  him  by  public  opinion. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  revolutions,  so  rapidly  and 
frequentiy  occurring,  which  alternately  deprived  the  emperor  or 
hn  sons  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  restored  it  to  them,  had 
been  hitherto  aceomi^ished  without  any  bloodshed.  It  is  true 
that  the  princes  were  backed  by  armies,  but  these  had  appeared 
ts  give  the  law  much  more  by  the  weight  of  their  opinions  than 
by  their  arms.  The  officers  md  the  troops  passed  judgment  on 
the  conduct  and  the  sentiments  of  their  kings.  Accordingly, 
th^  were  constantiy  negotiating  with  the  opposite  camp,  and 
passing  without  scruple  fit>m  the  one  to  the  other.  Allien  a  de- 
riaion  was  taken,  it  seemed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  de- 
clared and  evident  unanimity  of  the  nation,  to  which  kings  felt 
obliged  to  submit.  At  the  beginnug  of  the  year  834,  Lothaire 
was  reeognised  sole  emperor  by  the  whole  army,  and  l^  all  the 
pvsrinces:  he  was  master  of  the  persons  of  his  adversaries,  Louis, 
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Jndidiy  and  Charlei:  in  leas  than  two  months  he  abandoned  all 
these  advantages,  withoat  even  drawing  his  sword  to  defend 
them.  In  the  earlj  dajs  of  March,  he  set  at  liberty  his  ^tfaer, 
who  was  at  the  convent  of  St.  Denis;  he  took  no  measares  to 
keep  the  empress  and  her  son  in  his  power;  he  fled  from  Paris, 
and  retired  to  Yienne  upon  the  Rhone,  where  he  endeavoored  to 
assemble  his  partisans.^  Dating  from  this  time,  and  during  the 
last  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Lonis  le  D^bonnaire,  it  is  trae  tiie 
quarrels  of  his  family  were  more  often  disgraced  by  bloodshed; 
still  they  were  not  marked  by  any  great  battle,  nor  by  any  ex- 
ploit demanding  our  attention.  No  civil  wars  present  a  more 
degrading  spectacle,  or  one  more  disgraceful  to  the  human  race* 
than  those  of  the  Carlovingian  family:  they  call  forth  neither 
great  virtues,  great  talents,  nor  great  passions;  they  do  net  even 
display  great  crimes;  but  every  class  in  the  state,  every  portion 
of  society,  seems  struck  with  a  mortal  languor. 

The  death  of  Pepin,  king  of  Aquitun^,  which  took  place  at 
Poictiers  on  the  ISth  of  December,  838,  changed  the  politics  of 
Louis,  or  rather  those  of  the  ambitious  Judith,  who  abeolntely 
directed  his  councib.  Pepin,  the  second  of  the  emperor's  sons, 
left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  According  to  a  division  of 
the  kingdom,  sanctioned  by  the  monarch  and  the  nation,  the 
crown  of  Aquitaine  passed  of  right  to  the  elder  son;  but  Louis 
immediately  took  tiie  determination  of  despoiling  his  grandson 
in  favour  of  his  son  by  Judith;  and  he  consecrated  the  remnant 
of  a  life  now  drawing  to  a  close,  to  the  conduct  of  this  vnnata- 
ral  war,  whilst  the  Aquitanians  generously  embraced  the  defence 
of  the  son  of  the  king  whom  he  had  given  them*  On  the  other 
hand,  though  Lothaire,  the  emperor's  eldest  son,  was  the  one  of 
the  three  who  had  caused  him  the  most  vexation,  Judith,  judging 
that  his  protection  would  be  the  most  useful  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
sought  to  effect  her  reconciliation  with  him  at  any  price.  She, 
accordingly,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him,  that  Bavaria 
alone  should  be  given  up  to  the  emperor's  third  son,  who,  like 
his  father,  was  named  Louis,  and  that  the  whole  remaining  em- 
pire should  be  divided  between  Lothaire  and  Charles.  Such  was 
the  price  of  the  reconciliation  betwe^i  the  two  anperors,  pro- 
claimed at  the  diet  of  Worms,  on  the  SOth  of  May,  859. 

lYhile  these  dissensions  were  passing  within,  the  increasing 
weakness  and  universal  anarchy  which  they  occasioned,  left  the 
empire  a  prey  to  the  attacks  of  all  its  neigMMHirs.    Those  on  the 
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Sfatyonic  frontier^  now  neighbours  only  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  were 
already  forgotten  by  the  French.  The  record  of  no  single  event 
has  come  down  to  us,  of  all  that  passed  throughout  that  long 
eastern  frontier  which  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  had  defended  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  But  it  was  by  sea  that  the  barbarians 
now  gained  entrance  into  France;  and,  on  this  element,  none 
dreamed  of  repelling  them.  Every  year  the  Northmen  pushed 
their  ravages  farther  on  every  shore  of  the  ocean.  The  Medi- 
terranean coasts  were  also  be^nning  to  suffer  from  the  devas-' 
tating  incursions  of  the  Saracens:  a  body  of  the  latter,  in  838, 
surprised  and  pillaged  Marseilles,  the  most  opulent  of  the  cities 
of  the  south;  while  others  of  their  countrymen  established  them- 
selves in  southern  Italy. 

At  last  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  who  had  grown  old  both  in  mind 
and  body  long  before  the  appointed  period  of  man's  decline,  was 
attacked,  towards  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  year  840,  with 
water  on  the  chest.  By  his  own  command,  he  was  transported 
to  the  palace  of  Ingelheim,  built  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  above 
Maintz:  there  he  still  displayed  that  monk-like  piety,  sometimes 
touching,  but  always  weak,  which  had  conciliated  the  love  of  the 
people,  notwithstanding  the  ignominy  of  his  reign.  His  natural 
brother,  Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz.,  attended  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, and  prevailed  on  him  to  extend  his  forgiveness  to  every 
one,  even  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  his  third  son,  at  that  time  in  arms 
aga^st  him,  and  whom  he  accused  of  bringing  his  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  he 
was  twice  heard  to  exclaim  in  the  German  tongue,  **  AusI  ausT' 
— '*Out!  out!"  as  if  exhorting  his  soul  to  burst  forth  from  its 
terrestrial  abode.  But  it  was  the  belief  of  his  attendants  that 
these  words  were  addressed  to  the  devil,  whom  he  beheld  at  his 
window.  "  For,  with  his  company,"  says  the  chronicle  of  St. 
Denis,  '*  he  had  naught  to  do,  either  dead  or  alive  Then  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  right  side;  raised  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
and  in  this  manner  he  passed  from  this  mortal  life  to  the  joys  of 
paradise,  June  £8«  840." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Divinon  of  the  Brnfme  into  dMnct  States.— Rapid  Degeneracy  of  die  Cado- 
vingian  Race.— Succeaaon  to  Louia  le  D^bonnaire. — Chariea  the  Bald. — 
Government  of  the  French  Monarchy. — Fkench  and  German  Languages. 
—Battle  of  FontenaL— Defeat  of  Lothaire  and  PepuL— Partition  of  the 
Empaie. — Peace. — Incuniona  of  the  Northmen  on  the  Coasts  of  France. — 
Their  Bimrery  and  Lore  of  Plunder.r-Oscar.-^PiUage  of  Rouen. — Pusl- 
hmimily  of  the  People.— Rxgner  Lodbrog.— Flight  of  Cbaries  tbe  BM, 
and  hia  Court — Sack  of  Paris. — Hastings. — ^Defenceless  State  of  France. 
•^Attacks  of  Ihe  Saracens  and  Moors  on  Rome  and  Naples.^-8ack  of  Mar- 
seilles by  Greek  Pintes.— Bummg  of  Bordeaux  by  the  NonnanaL  Sack 
of  Aiz-ia-Chapelle,  Trdres,  and  Cologne. — State  of  the  Populatian  of 
France. — ^Derastation  of  Normandy. — Second  Sack  of  Parisr— Cownrdioe 
•lid  Decay  of  the  FPench  Ndbilit|r.p— Increasing  WeaMi  and  Power  of  the 
Church. — Conduct  of  the  Ckigy. — ^Trial  by  OrdeaL— Superior  Power  of 
the  Bishops  in  France,  of  the  Dukes  in  Itsly,  of  the  People  in  Germany. 
—Division  of  the  Kmgdom  of  FftAce  among  the  three  Sona  of  Loifaaireu 
-Hia  Abdication  and  Death. — ^Division  of  the  States  of  Cbaries  the  Bald. 
— Marriage  of  Lothaire  the  Younger  and  Theutberge. — Violent  Opposi- 
tion of  the  Clei^  to  their  Divorce.-— Appeal  to  Pope  Nicholas  I.— Lo- 
thaire's  Journey  to  Romew — ^His  Reception  by  Adrian  IL — Adrian's  Denun- 
dstions. — Death  of  Lothaire  and  hu  Companions.  ▲.  d.  840 — 869. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the 
ages  which  have  just  passed  in  review  before  us,  we  have  beheld 
all  the  nations  of  the  West  subjected  to  common  revolutions, 
hurried  along  in  a  like  career;  we  have  seen  them  combining,  first 
under  the  Romans,  then  under  the  Franks,  and  under  the  Arabs, 
towards  the  formation  of  a  oniversal  monarchy.  It  was  Sttfficio[it, 
with  a  view  to  render  intelligible  ihe  general  course  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  to  fix  our  attention  on  a  single  empire,  and  to  follow 
out  the  relations  either  of  its  parts  with  the  whole,  or  of  its  ene- 
mies with  the  one  dominant  and  united  state* 

In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  scene  changes.  The 
partition  of  the  West  among  the  sons  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
gave  birth  to  independent  states;  to  nations  of  strange  language, 
laws,  manners,  and  opinions,  which  we  see  keep  their  ground  in. 
Europe.  The  period  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  cala- 
mitous in  many  points  of  view,  shameful  and  degrading  to  sub- 
jectB  and  to  kings,  was  yet,  after  long  anarchy,  productive  of  the 
most  important  and  beneficial  results; — ^the  birth  of  popular  rights 
and  institutions.  This  we  are  about  to  witness;  and  it  is  the  final 
act  of  the  grand  drama  which  it  was  our  design  to  exhibit  to  our 
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mders.  But  no  small  number  of  years  were  required  for  the 
completion  of  this  act:  long  efforts,  pertinacious  struggles,  were 
needed  to  change  all  the  opinions  of  men;  to  turn  the  course  of 
their  affections;  to  detach  them  from  the  bodj  of  which  thej  had 
always  learned  to  consider  themselves  as  forming  a  part,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  they  formed  a  whole  of  themselves. 

Long  after  the  power  of  Charlemagne  and  his  descendants  had 
ceased,  the  recollection,  or  the  idea,  of  the  empire  still  dwelt  in 
the  minds  and  the  memories  of  the  people  of  the  West,  Long 
after  independent  sovereigns,  a  difference  of  language,  an  opposi- 
tion of  interestSt  had  detached  the  Franks,  theGrermans,  the  Ita- 
lians, from  each  other,  and  broken  again  into  many  fragments 
their  newly  formed  monarchies,  the  three  nations  continued  to 
regard  each  other  as  fellow-countrymen;  all  their  sovereigns  con- 
tinued to  take  the  title  of  Frank  princes,  and  to  think  them- 
lelves  qualified  candidates  for  all  the  crowns  of  the  West  indifie- 
rentl  J.  The  revolution  which  separated  the  members  of  the  em- 
igre b^an  in  the  year  840,  at  the  death  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire; 
in  967  it  was  scarcely  accomplished,  when  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
brother  of  Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Cartovingian  line,  was  deprived 
of  the  throne  in  the  last  of  the  kingdoms  which  had  remained 
subject  to  his  family. 

Among  the  causes  which  precipitated  the  fall  of  this  mighty 
body,  we  must,  doubtless,  place  in  the  foremost  rank,  the  inca- 
pacity of  its  rulers.  The  degeneracy  of  the  Carlovingian  race  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  thiett  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  species  which  menaces  royal  families,  and  which  seems  an 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  seductions  with  which  ab- 
solute power  surrounds  them.  When  these  families  attain  to  the 
possession  of  absolute  power  in  a  semi-barbarous  age;  when  the 
fathers  have  not  endeavoured  to  correct  in  their  children,  by  the 
moat  careful  education,  the  disadvantages  of  their  situation;  when 
the  culture  of  the  mind,  of  letters,  and  of  morals,  do  not  give  a 
new  direction  to  the  activity  of  those  who  seem  to  have  nothing 
left  to  wish  or  to  aspire  after,  the  successive  occupants  of  the 
throne  can  have  no  other  thought  than  that  of  enjoying  the  sen- 
sual pleasures  placed  within  their  reach  by  the  success  of  the 
founders  of  their  dynasty:  they  are  corrupted  by  all  the  vices 
which  power  and  riches  can  minister  to;  corrupted  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  obstacle  and  all  restraint,  which,  of  itself,  is  often 

sufficient  to  turn  the  strongest  head;  corrupted,  oflen,  by  the 
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false  directioii  given  to  tiieir  superficial  studies,  or  hj  the  false 
aspect  under  which  religion  is  presented  to  them,  as  a  means  of 
expiating  the  vices  she  fails  to  prevent 

The  Carlovingian  familj,  n^hich  viras  divided  into  so  manj 
branches,  which  occupied  for  nearlj  a  century  all  the  thrones  of 
Europe,  and  which  exercised  so  decisive  an  influence  over  the 
calamities  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  had,  at  its  rise,  produced 
a  series  of  great  men;  Pepin  of  Heristal,  Charles  Martel,  Pepin 
the  Short,  Charlemagne:  never  had  so  many  able  and  distin- 
guished leaders  been  seen  to  succeed  each  other  in  a  r^t  line. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  earlier  among  them 
were  little  more  than  party  chieftains,  or  commanders  of  armies; 
and  that  even  the  last-mentioned  was  not  bom  in  a  royal  station. 
On  the  contrary,  dating  from  the  revolution  which  placed  them 
on  the  throne,  all  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  these  heroic  ances- 
tors; all  those  princes,  lapped  from  their  birth  in  the  purple  of 
the  Western  empire,  were,  without  a  single  exception,  despised 
and  despicable.  In  the  second  generation,  even,  we  do  not  find 
one  deserving  of  interest,  or  capable  of  exciting  affection;  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  strength  of  their  immense  empire,  its 
rapid  fall,— -without  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  world,— was  the 
work  of  their  vices  and  their  imbecility. 

Louis  le  D^bonnaire  had,  indeed,  paved  the  way  towards  this 
enfeeblement  of  the  Carlovingian  race.  With  extensive  acquire- 
ments, goodness  of  heart,  and  amiable  qualities,  which  were  mis- 
taken for  virtues,  he  ruined,  in  a  few  years,  the  magnificent  inhe- 
ritance he  had  received  from  his  heroic  predecessors.  Seduced  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  second  wife,  and  by  his  foolish  partiality  for  his 
youngest  son,  he  overthrew  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  those 
which  he  had  himself  enacted;  confounded  all  rights,  and  ren- 
dered the  duties  of  the  people  unintelligible  by  contradictory 
obligations;  taught  his  sons  and  his  subjects  to  violate  the  treaties 
and  the  oaths  he  exacted  from  them,  and  which  he  himself  vio- 
lated; and  thus  rendered  necessary  a  civil  war  after  his  death,  to 
regulate,  by  force  of  arms,  what  he  had  thrown  into  confusion  by 
his  infirmness  and  vacillation. 

At  the  moment  of  his  death,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  had  not  one 
of  his  children  near  him.  His  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  governed 
Italy  with  the  titie  of  emperor;  the  second,  Pepin,  was  dead,  and 
his  son,  Pepin  II.,  was  acknowledged  king  by  a  part  of  Aqui- 
t«ne;  the  third,  Louis,  called  from  that  time  the  Germanic, 
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reigned  in  BaTsria;  the  fourth.  Chiles,  was  at  Bourges,  endea- 
▼oonng  to  induce  the  Aquitanians  to  recognise  him  as  their  so- 
vereign* The  claims  of  these  four  princes,  the  eldest  of  whom 
wanted  to  remain  head  of  the  monarchy,  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  been,  not  one  of  whom  was  contented  with  the  portion 
allotted  to  him,  could  only  be  adjusted  by  a  higher  tribunal— 
either  the  voice  of  the  whole  natiim,  or  the  decision  of  the  swoid, 
which  in  public  and  in  private  quarrels  was  thought  to  pronounce 
the  judpnent  of  Heaven.  The  four  princes  prepared  to  submit 
their  claims  to  both:  but  their  respective  rights  were  so  confused j 
their  interests  were  so  ill  understood,  even  by  themselves;  the 
alliances  they  might  have  been  able  to  contract  were  in  a  state  of 
so  little  forwardness,  that  they  were  not  ready  either  to  plead  or 
to  fight  A  national  diet  had  been  convoked  at  Worms,  even  be- 
fore their  father^s  death:  they  did  not  attend  it.  They  assembled 
their  armies,  though  Aeir  armies  were,  as  yet,  little  disposed  to 
take  the  field. 

The  youngest  son  of  Louis,  Charies  the  Bald,  was  only  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  had  done  nothing,  nor  certainly  did  he  ever 
do  any  thing,  which  could  justly  endear  him  to  the  people.  The 
right  which  he  claimed  to  strip  Pepin  U.,  to  invade  the  possessions 
of  his  elder  brothers,  or  to  render  himself  independent  of  the  head 
of  his  family,  could  be  founded  only  on  those  feminine  intrigues 
to  which  he  owed  his  elevation,  or  on  the  fondness  of  a  father 
who  had  sunk  into  dotage.  These  same  intrigues  had  for  ten 
years  past  involved  the  nation  in  scandalous  intestine  wars,  the. 
very  memory  of  which  was,  one  would  think,  sufficient  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  young  man  who  had  been 
made  the  cause  of  so. many  miseries.  Spite  of  all  these  disad- 
vantages, Charles's  cause  was  maintained  with  constancy,  with 
pertinacity,  and  he  triumphed.  The  consequences  of  his  success 
may  perhaps  contribute  to  enlighten  us  as  to  its  causes.  With 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  commenced  the  real  French  mo- 
narchy; or  the  independence  of  that  nation  which  created  the4an- 
guage  still  spoken  in  France:  it  was  the  epoch  of  the  separation 
of  that  country  from  Germany  and  Italy.  The  war  of  Charles 
agsinst  his  two  brothers  was  maintained  by  the  Gaulish  people; 
^or  rather,  by  the  nobles  of  Roman  extraction,  who  wished  to 
shake  oiT  the  German  yoke.  The  insignificant  quarrel  of  the 
kings  was  taken  up  with  ardour,  because  it  was  identified  with  the 
quarrol  of  the  races;  and  all  the  hostile  prejudices  which  always 
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attech  to  diflf^nces  of  language  and  of  manners,  gave 
and  bitterneas  to  the  combatants. 

The  first  conquests  of  the  Franks  had  scattcired  the  two  foogiies« 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  GaaL 
The  bartwrian  and  the  Roman  had  each  his  dialect:  the  one  had 
been  reserved  for  the  army,  the  other  for  the  church  and  the  go- 
vernment All  the  nobles  and  great  men  spoke  both  languages 
ittdiflerentlj;  but  in  the  south,  the  Latin,  which  daily  became 
more  and  more  corrupt,  and  which  began  to  be  designated  by  Ihe 
name  Roman  or  Romanz,  was  the  mother  tongue:  German  was  the 
taught  language.  The  reverse  of  this  was  the  case  in  the  north. 
The  revolution  which  had  transferred  the  whole  power  to  the 
dukes  of  Austrasia,  the  ancestors  of  Charlemagne,  and  their  ar- 
mies, had  diffused  the  German  language  over  the  south,  and  had 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  those  connected  with  the  go« 
vernment  to  acquire  it;  but  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  the  court 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Germanic  provinces — ^to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  Worms,  Cologne;  and  Paris,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  had  become  more  and  more  attached  to  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, in  proportion  as  it  was  more  and  move  deserted  by  the 
Franks.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  the 
frontier  line  between  the  region  of  the  two  languages  was  pretty 
much  what  it  is  at  present.  It  was  the  boundary  which,  in  his 
last  partition  treaty,  that  emperor  had  sought  to  establish  be- 
tween the  government  of  Lothaire  and  that^of  Charles.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  all  who  spoke  the 
Roman  dialect  of  France  were  united  into  one  single  body;  for 
the  first  time  they  could  express  their  sentiments  of  dislike  to 
those  barbarians  who  affected  to  be  their  masters,  and  whom  their 
language  alone  sufficed  to  prove  of  another  race.  The  young 
man  whom  fortune  gave  them  as  a  leader,  showed,  ere  long,  how 
little  he  deserved  their  attachment  or  their  sacrifices:  but  if  they 
could  have  been  induced  to  abandon  him,  they  would  certainly 
never  abandon  themselves. 

A  whole  year  was  spent  by  the  four  princes  in  assemUtng  their 
armies,  in  strengthening  the  attachment  of  their  partisans  and  iti 
binding  themselves  by  mutual  alliances.  Thus  Lothaire  promised 
Us  support  to  the  youthful  Pepin,  while  Louis  the  Germanic  be- 
oune  the  ally  of  the  young  Charies.  After  many  skirmishes  be- 
tween the-  several  parties,  the  four  princes  at  length  marched  in 
the  direction  of  the  centre  of  France,  about  tiie  cloee  of  the  spring 
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€f  the  jear  841.  Louis  and  Chirks  then  sent  %  message  to  Lo- 
thaire  and  P^in  to  this  effect:  that  they  must  choose  whether 
thej  woa4d'  accept  their  last  propositions,  or  await  them  in  the 
field;  for  that,  on  the  morrow,  the  25th  of  J«ne,  at  the  second 
hoar  of  the  daj,  thej  would  come  to  demand  the  decision  of  Al- 
mi^tj  God,  to  which  those  princes  had  forced  them  io  appeal 
against  their  wilL 

In  this  spirit  was  fought  the  battle  of  Fonteud,  the  most  bloody 
and  furious  conflict  which  had  taken  place  in  the  ciTil  wars  of 
France  for  manj  years,  A  contemporary  Italian  writer  affirms* 
that  the  loss  of  Lothaire  and  IVpin  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men:  this  calculation  is  most  likeljr  eiag^rated;  it  is  a  more  pro^ 
bable  supposition  that  forty  thousand  men  was  the  amount  of  the 
loss  on  both  sides;  for  the  conquerors,  Louis  and  Charles,  suf- 
fered little  less  than  the  conquered.  Even  this  number  is  doubts- 
less  yery  large,  but  it  betrays  a  great  ignorance  either  of  the  nui- 
ral  causes  which  govern  great  states,  or  of  the  habitual  effect  of 
war  on  population,  to  attribute,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  this 
carnage  alone,  the  ruin  of  the  Frankic  empire. 

The  terrible  battle  of  Fontenai  did  not  give  a  sufficiently  de- 
cided advantage  to  one  party  over  the  other,  to  occasion'  an  im*^ 
mediate  occupation  of  new  provinces,  or  a  change  in  the  resptc* 
*4ive  forces  of  the  two  leagues.  Each  people,  and  each  prince^ 
while  bewailing  their  respective  losses^  began  to  think  serioasly 
of  the  means  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity, 
the  rather,  as  the  empire  was  at  the  same  time  devastated  by 
other  enemies.  The  people,  the  dukes,  the  prdatss,  demanded 
peace  with  the  utmost  ui^ncy;  the  princes  felt  the  necessity  of 
sincerely  and  earnestly  endeavouring  to  obtain  it.  Lothaire  was 
the  first  who  sent  to  propose  to  his  brothers  a  treaty  of  peace,  of 
which  he  consented  to  admit,  as  the  basis,  the  independence  of 
their  kingdoms  of  his  imperial  crown.  Italy,  Bavaria,  and  Aqui- 
tmne  were  to  be  considered  as  the  hereditary  portions,  respective- 
ly, of  Lothaire,  of  Louis,  and  of  Charles;  for  Pepin  II.  was  ancon- 
ditioaally  abandoned  by  his  uncle»  who  had  promised  to  protect 
him.  After'  severing  these  tiiree  kingdoms  from  the  mass,  the 
remainder  was  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  of  which  Lo« 
thaire,  as  elder,  was  to  have  his  choice.  Altha«igh  these  primary 
conditions  were  agreed  on,  and  the  three  brothers  had  held  an 
amioaUe  oonference,  in  the  middle  of  June,  84S,  in  a  littte  island 
in  the  SaAne  above  Ma9on,  a  leag  time  was  still  required  before 
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their  Gommiflsaries  could  come  to  an  understanding*  Thej  aoon 
began  to  diacoyer  that  thej  had  not  sufficient! j  exact  information 
as  to  the  extent  or  the  comparative  riches  of  the  several  provinces 
of  the  ^npire,  to  make  an  equal  division  of  them.  Thej  had  no 
geographical  maps«  no  statistical  tables  to  refer  to,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  see  every  tUtug  with  tiieir  own  ejes.  They  then  asked 
for  assistants,  till  at  length  the  total  number  of  commissaries 
amounted  to  three  hundred. 

They  allotted  out  among  themselves  the  whole  surface  of  the 
empire,  and  they  engaged  to  traverse  it  in  every  direction,  and 
to  make  a  complete  report  upon  it  before  the  August  of  the 
following  year.  On  this  report,  the  final  division  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  was  decided  on  in  the  month  of  August,  843. 
All  that  part  of  Oaul  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse,  the  Sadne, 
and  the  Rh6ne,  with  the  part  of  Spain  lying  between  the  Pyren- 
nees  and  the  Ebro,  were  abandoned  to  Charles  the  Bald.  Tliis 
constituted  the  new  kingdom  of  France. 

The  whole  of  Germany,  to  the  Rhine^  was  allotted  to  Louis 
the  Germanic.  Lothaire  united  to  Italy  the  whole  eastern  por- 
tkm  of  France,  from  the  sea  of  Provence  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Scheldt  This  long  and  narrow  strip,  which  cut 
off  all  communication  between  Louis  and  Charies,  and  which  in- 
cluded all  the  countries  spealung  German  in  the  interior  of  Gaul, 
was  called  Lotharingia,  or  the  portion  of  Lothaire;  whence  the 
German  Lothringen,  and  the  French  Lorraine. 

The  motive  which  had  mainly  determined  the  Carloviogian 
princes  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  uni- 
versal complaints  of  their  subjects,  was  the  invasion  of  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Germany  by  adventurers  from  the  North,  who 
were  called  Northmen,  {Nordmanner,)  or  Dan^i  and  who  re- 
turned each  succeeding  year  in  greater  numbers,  and  renewed 
their  ravages  on  the  defenceless  countries.  It  was  not  from  the 
small  kingdom  of  Denmark  alone  that  these  formidable  swarms 
issued  forth:  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  all  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic sea,  ail  the  regions  lying  along  the  riven  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  furnished  recruits  to  these  bands  of  sea-rob- 
bers. It  was  a  new  direction  which  the  migration  of  the  north- 
em  hordes  had  taken:  instead  of  advancing  across  the  continent, 
they  poured  down  upon  the  coasts.  They  fancied  they  acquired 
a  double  glory— 41s  they  incurred  a  douUe  danger— in  braving 
the  tempests  of  the  nortii  in  their  frail  barks,  before  they  en* 
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coantered  the  enemies  whom  tiiey  went  in  search  of.    Wifhoat 
any  other  pretext  for  war  than  the  lore  of  plunder;  without  any 
other  offence,  on  the  part  of  those  thej  attacked,  than  their 
riches,  ihej  still  imagined  that  thej  were  in  quest  of  himour  as 
well  as  of  booty;  and  if  they  lost  thousands  of  men  annually  by 
storms  at  sea  and  combats  on  shore,  their  population  increased 
with  a  rapidity  commensurate  with  the  drain  upon  it,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  Norse  inyaders  seemed  to  multiply  with  thw 
perils  and  disasters.    In  the  year  841,  Oscar,  duke  of  the  North- 
men or  Danes,  ascended  the  Seine  as  far  as  Rouen,  took  and 
pillaged  that  great  city,  to  which  he  set  fire  on  the  14th  of  May, 
and  continued  to  lay  waste  and  plunder  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
during  a  fortni^t    Not  an  individual  appeared  to  resist  him. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  confounded  in  one  cemmoit 
state  of  degradation  and  servitude  with  the  cattie,  which  aided 
them  in  their  labours;  those  of  the  towns  were  vexed,  oppressed, 
and  unprotected:  all  were  disarmed;  all  had  lost  the  requisite 
determination,  as  well  as  physical  strength,  to  defoid  their  lives 
as  well  as  the  slender  remnant  of  property  which  the  nobles  had 
left  them.    The  monks,  who  had  already  got  the  greater  part  of 
the  soil  into  their  hands,  and  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  the 
complete  decline  of  the  military  spirit,  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  to  hinder  the  reKcs,  which  they  regarded  as  the  treasures  of 
their  convent,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pagan  invaders; 
and  as,  in  the  finest  provinces  of  France,  there  was  not  a  single 
spot  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  coast,  in  which  they  could  think 
themselves  in  safety,  they  bore  them  in  procession  farther  into 
the  country. 

Every  one  of  the  following  years  was  marked  by  some  expedi- 
tion equally  disastrous  to  France,  and  by  the  pillage  of  some 
great  city.  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  and  Saintes,  fell  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  cities 
appear  to  have  been  totally  abandoned;  nor,  indeed,  coold  they 
have  afforded  any  protection  to  citizens  so  debased  and  disheart- 
ened; who,  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  themselves,  flocked, 
together  with  their  priests,  into  the  churches,  where  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  butchered  without  resistance.  In  845,  Rsegner, 
duke  of  the  Northmen,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  a 
hundred  barks,  and  ascended  the  river  with  matchless  audacity, 
laying  waste  both  banks  in  his  passage,  though  Charles,  with  his 
army,  was  then  encamped  on  the  right  bank. 
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retired  with  impanity.  At  the  same  time,  the  Northmen  took 
poBseflsion  of  Bordeaux,  which  tbej  gave  op  to  the  flames. 
^^  The  cities  of  Friesland  and  Flanders  in  Lothaire's  domains 
were  no  better  defended.  The  walls  of  St  Omer  alone  inspired 
some  confidence,  and  the  relics  and  conventual  wealth  of  the 
whole  province  were,  consequently,  brought  thither  for  security. 
Experience  had  too  cfearly  shown  that  these  sacred  treasures  did 
not  defend  themselves  from  the  insuits  or  the  rapacity  of  the  pa- 
gans; yet  the  popular  faith  in  them  continued  unshaken. 

The  princes  and  the  governors  of  provinces  not  only  opposed 
no  resistance  to  their  enemies,  but  frequently  invited  them,  and 
employed  their  arms  to  intimidate  domestic  foes,  or  to  avenge 
pretended  offences.  Nomeno6,  duke  of  the  Bretons,  is  accused 
of  having  repeatedly  introduced  the  Normans  into  the  region  ly- 
ing between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  Pepin  II.  of  Aquitaine, 
and  William,  son  of  Bemhard,  duke  of  Septimania,  were  not 
more  scrupulous  in  calling  in  the  Saracens:  they  introduced  them 
not  only  along  the  whole  marches  of  Spain,  and  in  Septimania 
or  Languedoc,  but  even  into  Provence.  In  an  age  which  is 
called  religious,  the  crime,  in  a  Christian,  of  delivering  up  his 
country  to  pagans  or  to  Musulmans,  seemed^of  a  deeper  dye 
than  that  of  betraying  it  to  an  ordinary  enemy:  and  yet,  never 
did  the  princes  or  powerful  men  hesitate  to  commit  it,  if  it  pro- 
mised to  afford  a  means  of  gratifying  their  ambition  or  their  ven- 
geance. Scarcely  was  there  an  individual  among  the  distin- 
guished persons  of  this  age  who  did  not  enter  into  some  dis- 
graceful treaty  with  the  enemies  of  his  faith. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  of  851,  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  large  Danish  boats  appeared  off  the  coast  of  France, 
and,  dividing  themselves  into  parties  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
ascended  at  the  same  time  the  Rhine,  the  Meose,  and  the  Seine. 
One  of  the  divisions  reached  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  defend  the  ancient  capital  of  Charlemagne, — ^flie 
capital  of  Lothmre:  the  imperial  palace  was  burned  by  the  north- 
em  pirates,  and  the  richest  convents  were  given  over  to  pillage. 
Nor  was  this  all:  this  band  of  hardy  adventurers,  daring  at  once 
the  power  of  France  and  that  of  Germany,  pursued  their  route 
to  Treves  and  Cologne,  massacred  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
these  two  celebrated  cities,  and  set  fire  to  their  buildings. 

Another  division,  after  leaving  their  boats  at  Rouen,  had 
advanced  by  land  as  far  as  Beauvais,  and  had  spread  desa- 
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lation  throug^ut  the  adjacent  coantrj.  The  Danes  passed 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dajs  in  the  country  lying  on  the 
Seiner  and  when  they  quitted  it*  with  their  ships  laden  with  the 
spoil  of  France,  it  was  not  to  return  home,  but  to  transfer  tha 
scene  of  their  depredations  to  Bordeaux.  Yet,  we  do  not  hear 
what  either  Lothaire  or  Charles  the  Bald  were  doing  during  this 
period;  nor  why  those  nobles  who  had  reserved  to  theioselves 
the  exclusive  right  of  bearing  arms,  could  not  draw  a  sword  in 
defence  of  their  country.  Those  ambitious  chiefs,  who  had  de-* 
.stroyed  at  once  the  power  of  the  king  and  of  the  people,  seemed 
now  to  rival  each  other  only  in  abject  pusillanimity. 

Europe  still  contained  a  great  number  of  veteran  warriors,  who 
had  beheld  Charlemagne  master  of  an  empire  which  extended 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  those  of  the  Baltic,  and 
from  the  Krapack  mountains  to  the  ocean.  No  unforeseen  cala- 
mity  had  befallen  that  vast  empire;  no  powerful  nation,  no  confe- 
deration of  various  tribes,  had  taken  arms  against  it:  it  had  fallen 
by  the  vices  of  its  government  alone.  Ne?er  were  the  French 
summoned  by  the  public  authority  to  take  arms,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  slaughtering  each  other  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  royalty.  The  nations  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne 
were  regurded  by  his  descendants  as  a  numerous  herd,  which  thef 
shared  among  them  in  the  most  capricious  manner,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  peoploi  or  the  means  of  de- 
fending the  states.  The  race  of  freemen^  already  exhausted  by 
Charlemagne's  wars,  had  become  extinct  under  the  feeUe  rugns 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  and  of  his  son.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  despised,  ruined,  disarmed,  were  no  longer  possessed  of 
any  means  of  defence.  Gaining  an  humble  subsistence  by  a  few 
of  the  mechanical' trades,  or  living  on  the  charity  of  the  monks, 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  inspire  the  nobles  with  any  jen- 
lousy:  nevertheless,  these  overbearing  lords  were  indignant  that 
men  of  such  low  birth  and  menial  occupations  should  not  be 
slaves;  and,  far  from  protecting  them,  they  delighted  in  their  suf- 
ferings and  misfortunes.  Hence  the  walls  of  the  cities  were  suf- 
fered to  go  to  decay;  their  civic  guard  or  militia  had  ceased  to 
assemble;  the  treasury  of  their  municipal  courts  was  empty;  their 
magistrates  commanded  no  respect.  The  lai^gest  cities  were  con* 
sidered  only  like  villages,  as  the  dependency  of  the  neiglhbouring 
castle;  and  when  a  handful  of  pirates  appeared  before  their  gates, 
and  threatened  them  with  pillage,  slavery,  and  death,  the  citi* 
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zens  knew  of  no  other  resource  than  to  fl j  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  or  to  the  protection  of  the  church,  where  the  bnitalitj  of 
the  conquerors  soon  overtook  them.  The  rural  population,  re- 
duced to  the  most  abject  state  of  slaverj,  and  become  almost  in- 
different to  life,  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  bj  the  Normans 
and  the  Saracens,  and  perished  by  thousands  in  the  woods.  Tliej 
had  no  heart  to  till  or  sow  the  fields  thej  had  so  litde  hope  of 
reaping;  and  ererj  year  brought  with  it  a  fresh  pestilence  or  fit- 
mine.' 

''The  cities  of  Beauvais  and  Meaux  are  taken,'*  wrote  Emen- 
tarius,  a  contemporary  historian;  "  the  castle  of  Melun  is  deras- 
tated;  Chartres  is  taken;  Evreux  is  sacked;  Bayeux  and  all  the 
cities  of  that  Strict  are  invaded;  not  a  handet,  not  a  village,  not 
a  cmivent,  remains  untouched;  every  one  takes  to  flight;  for  rare- 
ly, indeed,  do  we  find  any  one  who  dares  to  say,  stay,  resist,  fight 
for  your  country,  for  your  children,  for  the  honour  of  your  race." 
The  Normans  took  advantage  of  this  universal  cowardice;  and 
on  the  28th  of  December,  856,  they  sailed  up  the  Seine  as  high  as 
Paris,  which  they  entered  and  began  to  |Hllage.  They  first  set 
fire  to  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St  G£n6vi^ve;  they  then 
pillaged  and  burned  all  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
which  were  ransomed  by  a  large  sum  of  money. 

**  Who  would  not  be  afflicted,"  cries  Almoin,  a  contemporary 
monk  of  St.  Germain  des  Prte,  **  to  see  the  army  put  to  flight  be- 
fore the  battle  has  begun?  to  see  it  terrified  before  the  first  arrow 
has  flown?  to  see  it  overthrown  before  the  shock  of  bucklers?  But 
the  Normans  had  perceived,  during  their  sojourn  at  Rouen,  that 
the  lords  irf'the  country  (we  cannot  say  it  without  a  profound  grief 
of  heart)  were  cowardly  and  fearful  in  battle." 

The  same  author,  in  another  place,  introduces  duke  Banner 
Lodbrog  rendering  an  account  to  Hoiic,  king  of  Denmark,  of  the 
taking  of  Paris.  **  And  he  related  to  him,"  says  he,  "  how  good 
and  how  fertile,  and  how  filled  with  all  good  things  he  found  the 
country;  and  how  base  and  trembling  the  people  who  inhabited  it 
were  in  the  moment  of  the  fight.  He  added,  tiiat  in  this  country 
the  dead  had  more  courage  than  the  living;  and  that  he  bad  met 
with  no  other  resistance  than  that  which  had  been  opposed  to  him 
by  an  old  man  called  Germain,  long  since  dead,  whose  house  he 
had  entered."  Such  is  the  antithesb  by  which  Almoin  introduces 
the  recital  of  a  miracle  of  St.  Germain,  who  drove  the  Norse  pi- 
rate out  of  his  temple. 
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The  immense  growth  of  priestl  j  power  and  influence,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Carlovingian  soyereigns,  was  not  one  of  the  least 
among  the  causes  of  the  universal  decaj  of  the  Western  empire, 
and  the  extinction  of  its  militaiy  spirit  The  importance  of  the 
priesthood  had  increased,  not  only  bj  the  increase  of  their  num- 
bers and  their  wealth,  but  by  the  progressive  weakness  of  the 
other  orders  of  the  state* 

For  four  centuries  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
Franks,— those  who  began  to  be  considered  superior  to  the  others 
in  blood  as  well  as  in  riches,  and  who  were  called  the  nobility,-^ 
had  become  rapidly  extinct;  sometimes  from  the  fury  of  foreign 
and  domestic  wars;  sometimes  from  unbridled  debauchery,  (the 
sole  enjoyment  of  the  rich  in  a  barbarous  state  of  society;)  or, 
lastly,  from  devotion,  which,  suddenly  succeeding  to  the  grossest 
licentiousness,  consigned  those  to  the  walls  of  a  convent  who 
ought  to  have  perpetuated  their  race. 

The  chasms  caused  by  the  extinction  of  these  noble  families 
were  not  filled  by  a  succession  of  new  families  raised  from  the  in- 
ferior ranks;  there  was  scarcely  any  communication  between  the 
different  classes  of  society,  nor  was  any  gradual  approximation 
possible.  When  an  opulent  family  became  extinct,  a  part  of  its 
property  went  by  inheritance  to  some  other  family  already  pos- 
sessed of  large  landed  property;  so  that  the  estates  of  the  re- 
maining families  became  more  and  more  extensive.  The  rest, 
often  the  largest  part,  according  to  the  degree  of  piety  of  the 
testator,  went  to  the  church;  and  this  church,  which  was  inces- 
santiy  acquiring,  and  had  no  power  of  alienating,  saw  the  boun- 
daries of  the  lands  over  which  she  claimed  a  right,  enlarging 
with  every  succeeding  generation,  nay,  with  every  su'cceeding 
year*  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  early  French  chronicles  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  number 
of  personages  they  introduce  on  the  stage.  The  fiuiher  we  ad- 
vance^  the  more  arc  we  surprised  to  see  all  the  nobles,— we 
might /dmost  say  all  the  citizens,— of  a  great  kingdom,  of  whom 
we  have  obtained  any  knowledge,  dwindle  away  to  four  or  five 
counts  and  as  many  abbots. 

As  we  continue  our  researches,  we  soon  remark  that  the  abbots 
gradually  hold  a  lai^r  pUce  in  history  than  the  counts.  The  ec- 
clesiastical benefices  were  become  too  rich  not  to  excite  the  ambi- 
tion and  cupidity  of  the  most  powerful  lords.  As  the  same  fa- 
milies furnished  recruits  both  to  tiie  army  and  the  church,  it 
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flometimes  happened  that  the  abbots  Tied  with  the  counts  in  fero- 
city, brutalitj,  and  debauchery.  It  was^  however,  more  com- 
mon to  see  the  most  thoughtroU  sedate,  and  crafty  youth  of  a  fa- 
mily destined  to  the  ecclesiasticai  profession:  so  that,  with  an 
ambition  equal  to  that  of  the  soldiers^  the  priests  had  a  greater 
chance  of  success.  When  they  met  thdr  brothers  in  the  conn- 
cil,  they  would,  of  course,  be  superior  to  them  in  policy  and  ia 
cunning.  They  had  nearly  succeeded  in  excluding  them  from 
tiie  assemblies  of  the  field  of  Hay,  which  they  had  converted 
into  councils:  they  shared  with  them  the  command  of  the  armies; 
for  the  abbots  and  prelates,  disr^purding  the  sacred  canons,  had 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  wielding  the  sword.  They, 
liowever,  generally  felt  that  they  were  ill  qualified  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms;  and  tins  diffidence  of  their  military  talents  na- 
turally led  them  to  give  a  constant  preference  to  negotiations 
over  force;  to  neglect  all  that  would  have  conduced  to  foster  a 
warlike  spirit  among  their  vassals;  and  rather  to  enervate  the 
population  in  every  d^trict  which  fell  into  their  hands. 

In  the  domains  of  the  church, — and  those  domains  perhaps 
then  embraced  more  than  half  the  territory  of  the  Western  em- 
|Hre^— all  the  influences  of  haUt,  of  example,  of  education,  were 
exerted  to  extinguish  the  national  courage.  It  was  to  the  pro- 
tection of  relics  and  sanctuaries,  never  to  that  of  their  own  ri^t 
arm,  that  the  faithful  were  exhorted  to  recur  in  all  seasons  of 
danger.  Trial  by  battle  gave  place  to  ordeals  quite  as  absurd 
and  quite  as  dangerous,—- those  of  fire  and  of  boiling  water,  for 
instance, — but  which  did  not  tend  to  excite  a  warlike  spirit 
among  the  vassals  of  the  church.  Military  games  and  exercises 
were  even  forbidden,  as  profane  shows  little  suitable  for  Chris- 
laans. 

Among  the  laUy,  talents  found  no  reward,  ambition  had  no  ob- 
ject; all  individuality  of  character  was  obliterated,  and  a  moral 
lethargy  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  nobility,  attenu- 
ated as  it  was  in  number  and  in  influence.  But  the  clergy  had  ga- 
thered the  inheritance  of  all  the  secular  passions,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  means  of  gratifyiag  them:  they  united  sacred  learning 
to  policy,  and  secjired  to  those  who  distinguiahed  themselves 
by  their  talents,  their  knowledge,  or  their  character,  an  in- 
fluence, a  power,  a  glory,  for  superior  to  any  that  could  have 
been  acquiied  by  the  same  individuals  in  ages  th^  most  fovour- 
able  to  letters. 
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It  must  be  obserred,  however,  that  the  three  poirtiond  of  Charle- 
magne's empire  had  not  experienced  a  fate  precisely  similar. 
France,  under  Charles  the  Bald,  had  fallen  into  tiie  power  of  the 
bishops:  the  nobility  was  feeble;  the  army  spiritless;  the  rural 
population  almost  annihilated.  In  Italy,  under  Lothaire  and  his 
son,  Louis  II.,  the  prelates  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  posses- 
sion of  so  large  a  share  of  influence,  or  so  large  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory: but  powerful  dukes  had  established  vast  and  wealthy  go* 
vernments,  which  they  had  rendered  almost  hereditary  in  their 
families;  and  though  the  country  did  not  prosper  under  their  ad- 
ministration, they  had  maintained  a  free  and  martial  population 
in  their  castles  and  strong  places,  and  some  opulence  in  the 
cities*  Lastly,  Germany,  under  Louis  the  Grermanic,  had  pre- 
served more  of  a  militaiy  spirit  than  either  of  the  other  two  di- 
visions; a  population  proportionally  more  numerous,  and  more 
freemen  in  proportion  to  the  serfs.  Thus  France  was  become  a 
theocracy,  Italy  a  confederation  of  princes,  and  Germany  an 
armed  democracy. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  our  readers  would  find  little  interest  and 
less  profit  in  a  catalogue  of  the  family  wars  which  troubled  this 
period.  Charies  the  Bald,  who  never  defended  his  states  from 
aggression,  was  incessantly  occupied  in  endeavours  to  wrest 
Aquitaine  from  his  nephew,  Pepin  II.;  nor  did  he  keep  the  peace 
better  with  his  brothers  Lothaire  and  Louis  the  Germanic,  nor 
with  their  sons:  but  these  wretched  stru^les,  though  sufficient 
to  ruin  provinces,  did  not  deserve  to  be  considered  as  national 
wars.  They  had  no  political  results,  save  that  of  adding  to  the 
general  stock  of  misery;  and  made  no  change  in  the  distribution 
of  topires. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  855,  the  emperor  Lothaire,  then 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  was  attacked  by  a  slow  fever,  from 
which  he  was  sensible  he  should  never  recover.  He  divided  his 
states  among  his  three  sons,  then  of  mature  age.  To  Louis  II. 
he  gave  Italy,  with  the  titie  of  emperor;  to  Lothaire  II.  the  pro- 
vinces situated  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  which  had 
long  been  known  under  the  name  of  Anstrasia,  but  which  were 
now  called  Lothringen,  or  Lorraine,  from  the  names  of  their  so- 
vereigns. Charies,  the  youngest  son,  had  the  provinces  lying 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  which  were  then  called  the  go- 
vernment of  Provence.  After  making  this  partition,  the  em- 
peror Lothmre  assumed  the  monkish  habit,  in  theabbey  of  Prom, 
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in  the  Ardennes*  where  he  died  on  die  SBth  of  September,  W^* 
It  appears  that  Charles  the  Bald  had,  on  tus  aide,  ^ven  the  titles 
of  kings  of  Neustria  and  of  Aqoitaine  to  his  two  sons;  and 
Louis  the  Germanic,  those  of  kings  of  BaTaria,  Ssxonj,  and 
Swabia,  to  his  three  sons.  So  that  the  Carlovingian  family,  at 
tUs  time,  nombered  a  laige  body  of  crowned  heads.  ^ 

Hie  part  played  by  the  cleigy  in  the  wars  between  these  dif- 
ferent monarchs,  the  arrogance  of  tiieir  reprimands,  and  the  hu- 
mility and  sttbmissiveness  of  the  kings,  would  be  wordiy  (rf  par- 
ticular attention;  and  more  minute  details  would  prove  the  just- 
ness of  our  remarks  on  the  general  state  of  Europe;  but,  pressed 
by  time,  and  restricted  within  the  proportions  we  are  bound  to 
observe  between  the  various  parts  of  our  narrative,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  offering,  in  the  most  succinct  manner  in  our 
power,  one  example  of  his  domination,— the  history  of  the  quarrels 
of  the  young  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
on  the  subject  of  his  marriages.  It  was  a  great  step  gained  by  the 
popes  when  they  succeeded  in  establishing  thw  jurisdiction  over 
monarchs  in  matters  relating  to  their  dissolute  pleasures. 

In  the  year  856,  Lothairo  had  married  Theutberge,  dan^ter 
of  count  Boson  of  Bui^gundy ,  but  the  next  year  he  put  her  away, 
accusing  her  of  incest  with  her  brother,  abbot  of  the  convents  of 
St  Maurice  and  Luxen*  As  the  queen  had  purged  herself  fivm 
this  allegation  by  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water,  out  of  which  her 
*  champion  had  come  unharmed,  Lothaire  had  been  compelled  to 
take  her  back  in  858.  Nevertheless,  not  only  had  he  another 
attachment,  but  he  pretended  that  he  was  under  solemn  engage- 
ments to  another  woman.  He  affirmed  that,  before  his  union 
with  Theutberge,  he  had  been  betrothed  to  Walrade,  nster  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  mother  of  the  archbishop  of 
Treves;  that  he  had  quitted  her,  in  consequence  of  constraint 
alone,  (during  a  civil  war,)  and  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  look 
upon  her  as  his  lawful  wife. 

Theutberge  had  been  taken  back  by  her  husband;  but,  per- 
haps in  order  to  escape  the  humiliations  Ait  had  to  experience  in 
a  palace  in  which  she  had  been  reinstated  by  force,  perhaps  as  a 
homage  to  truth,  she  made  a  voluntary  confession,  in  the  month 
of  January,  860,  of  the  incest  of  which  she  had  been  accused. 
The  bishops  assembled  in  council  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  befoit 
whom  she  made  this  confession,  pronounced  sentence  of  divorce, 
and  condemned  her  to  be  confined  in  a  convent.    Shortiy  after» 
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she  found  means  to  escape,  and  the  whole  priesthood  of  Christen- 
dom now  took  cognizance  of  this  quarrel.  We  have  no  means 
of  determining  whether  the  zeal  with  which  thej  opposed  the 
divorce  of  Theutberge  arose  from  an  egprit  de  corps,  which  ren* 
dered  them  annous  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  abbot  of  St. 
Bfaurice;  or  merely  from  the  desire  of  the  clergy  to  preserve  an 
absolute  jurisdiction  over  marriage,  and  to  keep  all  sovereigns  in 
a  state  of  dependence  upon  them.  The  Merovingian  kings  had 
had  several  wives  at  a  time,  (not  to  mention  their  numerous  mis- 
tresses,) and  had  repudiated  them  according  to  their  own  ca- 
prices: Charlemagne  had  followed  their  example.  Louis  I.  had 
adopted  a  morality  more  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  religion 
and  the  injunctions  of  the  clergy.  It  appeared  to  them  that  the 
attempt  of  Lothaire  to  shake  off  their  yoke,  ought  to  be  punished 
in  a  manner  so  exemplary  as  to  strike  terror  into  all  others. 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  took  upon  himself  to  prove  that, 
even  though  Theutberge  should  have  been  guilty  of  incest  before 
her  marriage,  it  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  pronouncing  sen- 
tence of  divorce. 

We  cannot  follow  out  the  history  of  the  different  councils* 
which  alternately  dissolved  the  marriage  of  Theuti>erge,  and 
forced  Xothiure  to  take  her  again.  We  shall  pass  over  the  details 
of  this  scandalous  aflkir,  which  for  fifteen  years  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  all  Christendom.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  the 
forced  union  of  Lothaire  and  Theutbei^  increased  the  hatred  and 
resentment  of  each  towards  tiie  other.  Lothaire  ceased  not  to 
solicit  permission  to  repair  to  Rome,  to  explain  and  justify  his 
conduct;  whilst  Nicholas  I.,  who  then  occupied  the  papal  tiirone, 
haughtily  refused  his  request  Theutberge,  on  her  side,  peti- 
tioned to  be  allowed  to  separate  herself  from  a  husband  whom  she 
rendered  miserable,  and  with  whom  she  could  enjoy  no  happiness. 
The  reply  of  pope  Nicholas  was  as  follows: — **  We  are  equally 
astonished  at  the  expressions  contuned  in  thy  letters,  and  in  the 
discourses  of  thy  deputies,  and  at  remarking  so  complete  a  change 
in  thy  style  and  in  thy  demands.  We  do  not  forget  that  in  for- 
mer times  thou  laidst  before  us  nothing  of  the  like  kind.  Every 
body  attests  to  us  that  thou  art  borne  down  by  an  unceasing  af- 
fliction, by  an  intolerable  oppression,  by  a  hateful  violence; 
whilst  thou,  on  tiie  contrary,  affirmest  that  no  one  cmistrains  thee 
when  thou  demandest  to  be  stri^ied  of  the  royal  dignity.    As 

to  the  testimony  thou  offerest  in  favour  of  Walrade,  declaring 
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that  she  had  been  the  lawful  wife  of  Lothure,  it  ia  of  no  avail 
that  thoa  labourest  to  establish  this  point.  No  one  needs  thy 
testimony  concerning  it  It  is  for  us  to  know  what  is  jast;  it  is 
for  us  to  decide  what  is  equitable;  and  even  wert  thou  thyself 
reprobate  or  dead,  never  would  we  permit  Lothaire  to  take  his 
mistress  Walrade  to  wife." 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  I.,  howeyer,  the  moment  arrived  in 
which  the  Holy  See  permitted  Lotiiaire  to  repair  to  Bome,  in 
order  to  justify  himself.  He  thought  he  had  merited  special  Sa- 
vour in  consequence  of  his  having  led  an  army  against  the  Sara- 
cens, who  laid  waste  the  south  of  Italy,  and  had  menaced  even 
the  papid  dominions,  then  governed  by  Adrian  II.  But  the 
heads  of  the  church  judged  it  more  important  to  prove  that,  even 
in  this  world,  the  highest  dignities  did  not  shelter  sinners  from 
her  judgments. 

About  the  end  of  July,  869,  Lothaire  made  his  entry  into 
Borne.  Already  he  might  have  perceived  that  the  vengeance  of 
the  church  was  suspended  over  his  head.  But  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  report  of  the  words  of  archbishop  Hincmar,  the  au- 
thor of  the  annals  of  St  Bertin,  and  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  the  conclusions  which  the  facts  may  appear  to  him  to 
warrant 

*'  When  pope  Adrian  returned  to  Rome,  Lothaire,  who  followed 
him,  arrived  at  the  church  of  St  Peter ^  but  not  a  single  priest 
presented  himself  to  receive  him,  and  he  was  alone  mth  his  own 
followers  when  he  advanced  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  He  af- 
terwards entered  some  rooois,  close  to  that  church,  which  he  was 
to  inhabit,  but  they  had  not  even  been  swept  for  his  reception. 
He  thought  that  on  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday,  mass 
would  be  perfonned  before  him;  but  this  he  could  by  no  means 
obtain  from  the  pope.  Nevertheless  he  entered  Rome  the  next 
day,  and  dined  with  the  pope  himself  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran, 
where  they  gave  each  otfier  presents." 

Adrian  afterwards  invited  Lothaire  and  all  his  court  to  a  so* 
lemn  communion;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  circumstances» 
which  were  calculated  to  strike  him  with  terror.  *'  After  the 
mass  was  concluded,"  says  the  contemporary  author  of  the  an- 
nals of  MetK,  '*  th^  sovereign  pontiff,  taking  in  his  hands  the 
body  and  the  Uood  of  the  Lord,  called  the  king  to  the  table  of 
Christ,  and  spoke  to  him  thus:—-*  If  thou  knowest  thyself  to  be 
uinocent  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  Sm*  which  thou  wert  excommu- 
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nicated  by  our  sovereign  lord  Nicholas,  and  if  thou  art  thoroughly 
determined  in  thj  heart  never  again  in  thy  life  to  hold  criminid 
commerce  with  Walrade  thy  mistress,  approach  with  confidence, 
and  receive  the  sacrament  of  redemption,  which  shall  be  to  thee 
the  pledge  of  the  remission  of  thy  sins,  and  of  thy  eternal  salva- 
tion. But  if  thou  hast  proposed  in  thy  soul  to  yield  again  to  the 
blandishments  of  thy  mistress,  beware  of  taking  this  sacrament, 
lest  that  which  the  Lord  hath  prepared  as  a  remedy  for  his  faith- 
ful servants,  be  converted  into  a  chastisement  for  thee.^ " 

liOthaire,  confused  and  agitated  by  this  address,  received  the 
communion  from  the  hands  of  the  pontiff,  without  any  retraction  i 
after  which  Adrian,  turning  to  the  companions  of  the  king,  of- 
fered to  each  the  communion  in  these  words: — **  *  If  thou  hast 
not  given,  thy  consent  to  the  sins  of  thy  king  Lothaire,  and  if  thou 
hast  not  held  intercourse  with  Walrade,  nor  with  the  otiiers 
whom  the  Holy  See  hath  excommunicated,  may  the  body  and  the 
btood  of  oar  Lord  Jeeua  Christ  be  to  thee  eternal  life !'  Every 
one  of  them,  feeling  himself  compromised,  took  the  communion 
with  a  rash  boldness.  This  was  on  Sunday,  the  31st  of  July,  of 
the  year  869$  and  every  one  of  them  died  by  a  judgment  of  hea« 
ven,  before  the  first  day  of  the  next  year.  There  were  a  very 
small  number  who  avoided  taking  the  communion,  and  who  thua 
saved  themselves  from  death." 

Lothaire,  himself,  on  quitting  Rome,  was  attacked  with  the 
disease  with  which  the  pontiff  had  threatened  him  as  a  chastise* 
ment  He,  however,  dragged  himself  as  fiir  as  Piacenza,  where 
he  expii*ed  on  the  8th  of  August.  Prom  the  time  he  quitted  the 
gatea  of  Rome,  all  his  followers,  all  who  had  received  the  holy 
elements  from  the  hands  of  the  pontiff,  fell  at  his  side;  there 
were  but  very  few  who  reached  Piacenza  with  the  king;  the  rest 
died  on  the  way.  Adrian  acknowledged  the  judgment  of  God 
m  this  calamity,  and  announced  it  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  aa 
an  awful  lesson  of  submission  to  the  church. 

This  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Ood  was  then  universany  re- 
sorted to  for  the  discovery  of  every  sort  of  crime.  When  it  was 
invoked,  it  was  indifferent  whether  a  poison  or  a  wholesome  be- 
verage was  offered  to  the  accused.  For  the  innocent,  the  poison 
became  innoxious:  after  an  invocation  like  Adrian's,  the  bread 
of  life  would,  to  the  guilty,  be  transmuted  into  poison* 
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Chancter  of  Charles  the  Bald-^His  Rafn, — Death  of  Pepin  11.— Sons  of 
Lotlttire.— Wan  among  the  Carlovingian  Princes. — Chakes's  Cniehy  to 
1m  Sons.— Pope  John  Vin.— Weakness  of  Chailes's  Go^erament— In- 
vasions of  the  Saracens  and  Nonnans. — ^Korman  Settlements  in  Fnnce. — 
Thdr  BaTsges. — Death  of  Charies  the  Bi^ — Invanon  of  Italy  by  Kailo- 
msn  of  BaTaiia.-*-ffis  Coronation.— His  Death.— Obaries  ttie  Fat  crowned 
Emperor  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  VIII. — Louis  of  Saxony.-— Charles  the 
Fat — ^His  Character. — Conversion  of  Coimtships  into  Hereditaiy  Offices. 
— Increaaed  Power  of  the  Aristocracy  and  the  Church.— Louis  the  Stam- 
merer.—His  Sons  and  SuccesMVs. — ^Boaon,  Count  of  Burgundy. — His  Ele- 
vation.— ^Fate  of  Louis  III.  and  his  Brother  Karloman. — Succession  of 
Charies  the  Flat  to  the  whole  Western  £m|Mre.— ^ie^  of  Psris. — ^Depo- 
aitipn  and  Death  of  Charies.— Extinction  of  the  Intimate  Cariovingiaii 
Line. — ^DiTiaion  of  the  Empire  into  many  States. — General  Degradation 
and  Depopulation  of  France. — ^bicurnons  of  the  Northmen,  Saracens^ 
and  Huns. — ^Rise  of  Feudal  Institutioiis. — Consequent  Increase  of  Popu- 
lation and  Strength. 

We  have  beheld  the  establishment  of  a  universal  monarch j;  and, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  within  our  narrow  limits,  we  have  marked 
what  were  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  estaUishment  to  the  po- 
pulation and  to  the  character  and  courage  of  the  nations  incorpo- 
rated into  so  huge  and  ill  compacted  a  mass.  We  have  seen,  af- 
ter the  neglect  and  violation  of  national  interests,  the  disgracelul 
quarrels  of  rapacious  princes  kindle  wars  in  which  patriotism 
could  have  no  share.  We  have  seen  the  deplorable  feebleness  of 
tUs  immense  empire,  exposed  without  defence  to  the  violence  of 
everj  predatoiy  horde.  In  the  two  years  wluch  conclude  the 
ninth  century  we  shall  see  it  fall  to  pieces,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber <^  new  monarchies  and  small  principalities  arise  out  of  its 
ruins;  at  the  same  time  we  shall  see  the  rapid  extinction  of  the 
Cariovingian  dynasty,  every  branch  of  which  disappears,  with  the 
exception  of  one  single  offset,  whose  claims  to  the  thnme  were 
long  disowned  and  rejected.  This  last  remaining  heir  of  all  the  glo- 
ry of  the  founders  of  his  line,  and  of  all  the  infamy  of  its  later 
monarchs,  Charles  the  Simple,  did,  it  is  true,  recover  tlie  crown 
of  France  after  the  lapse  of  some  years;  and  the  Carlovin^n 
dynasty  is  siud  to  have  reigned  a  century  over  the  French,  after 
it  had  lost  the  thrones  of  Germany  and  of  Italy.  But  this  cen- 
tury of  lingering  struggles  of  the  royal  line  was  rather  a  long  in- 
terregnum, during  which  the  title  of  king  was  preserved  by  men 
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who  were  in  fact  no  more  than  petty  lords;  while  the  nation,  left 
to  itself,  began  its  work  oif  self-reform,  and  new  social  bodies 
sprang  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  empire.  France  required 
a  century  more  than  its  neigbours  to  reconstitute  itself,  because, 
of  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  rule  of  Charlemagne,  it  was  the 
one  in  which  the  power  of  the  people  had  been  the  most  complete- 
ly annihilated,  and,  consequently,  the  one  in  which,  the  fewest  ele« 
ments  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  new  social  fabric  remained,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  one. 

In  the  period  we  haye  gone  through,  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 
empire  seemed  to  have  no  feeling  of  their  separate  interests,  no 
peculiar  recollections,  no  distinct  rights.  No  illustrious  name, 
no  remarkable  family,  nothing  provincial,  individual,  or  local, 
attracts  our  attention.  If  this  universal  sameness  and  apathy 
has  rendered  the  history  we  have  treated  of  less  dramatic,  it  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  left  our  minds  at  full  liberty  to  follow  the 
main  current  of  common  disasters,  the  general  convulsions  of 
the  empire,  undistracted  by  the  varied  and  animated  incidents 
which  complicate,  while  they  adorn,  the  history  of  a  more  fortu- 
nate age. 

But  this  monotony  is  soon  to  cease.  We  are  arrived  at  the 
point  whence  we  begin  to  descry  the  rise  of  all  modem  gran- 
deur,— of  all  the  powerful  families,  all  the  provincial  sovereign- 
ties, all  the  privil^;es,  which,  for  eight  centuries>  have  been  set 
in  opposition  no  less  to  the  claims  of  the  crown,  than  to  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  name  of  nobility  may  have  heretofore 
occurred  in  history;  but  a  real  nobility,  such  as  it  has  existed 
under  the  monarchies  of  modem  times,  such  as  it  has  maintained 
itself  in  the  character  of  an  order  in  the  state,  can  trace  its  ori- 
gin no  higher  than  to  this  era  of  the  total  disruption  of  the  hi- 
therto existing  forms  of  society. 

In  like  manner,  we  have  seen  the  names  of  fief  and  benejidum, 
and  indications  of  some  feudal  obligations;  but  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, strictly  speaking,  did  not  arise  till  after  this  period  of  anar- 
chy: it  was  the  principle  of  a  new  order  of  things,  which  was 
substituted  to  a  state  of  confusion  and  of  suffering  a  hundred 
times  worse  than  those  which  this  system  introduced  or  tole- 
rated. 

Of  the  thirty-two  years  which  lapsed  after  the  death  of  Lo- 
thaire  the  younger,  to  the  end  of  the  century,  nine  (a.  d.  869— 
877))  were  filled  by  the  disasters  which  raised  Charles  the  Bald 
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to  the  ^agntfottul  poaMmon  of  the  imperial  throne;  eleven*  (a. 
B*  S77 — 888t)  bj  the  n|Hd  mortality  which  carried  oflT  all  the 

~  heads  of  the  Carlovingian  hooae,  and  the  extinction  of  all  the 
legitimate  branches;  twelve,  («89— 900»)  bjthe  civU  wars  which 
gave  birth  to  the  independent  monarchies  of  Italj,  German j, 
France,  Bnignndj,  and  Provence.  We  shonld  despair  of  being 
aUe  to  throw  any  lig^t  or  any  interest  over  the  whole  of  this 
period,  in  which  the  chaimcters  become  dim  and  cokrailess  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  names*  We  must, 
however,  take  a  anmmary  view  of  it;  for,  however  denae  the 
ckNid  which  obscures  the  circumstances  of  this  revolution,  the 
revolatkm  itself  was  not  the  less  important. 
Fortune  seemed  to  delight  in  elevating  Charles  the  Bald,  <mly 

-  to  render  more  insupportable  the  humiliations  to  which  she  ex- 
posed him;  she  heaped  crowns  upon  the  head  fix>m  wUch  she 
tore  laurels.  Incapable  either  of  governing  or  of  defending  Ms 
kingdom;  suffering  his  vassals  to  strip  him  of  his  provinces,  and 
a  handful  of  |Hrates  to  devastate  the  whole  line  of  his  coasti»  his 
only  chance  of  satisfying  his  ambition  was  from  the  calamities 
of  his  own  kindred:  and  this  kind  of  good  fortune  was  not  de- 
nied him.  His  brother  Pepin  had  left  two  sons;  PefHU  II.  king 
of  Aquitaine,  and  Charles:  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald 
was  one  continued  scene  of  aggressions  upon  them.  Two  seve- 
ral times  he  succeeded  in  taking  them  prisoners:  the  first  time 
he  only  confined  them  in  convents;  but  the  second,  Fqiin  having 
been  betrayed  into  his  power  by  Rainulf,  count  of  Poictiers,  the 
meeting  of  the  states  of  France  held  at  Pistes,  in  the  month  of 
June,  864,  condemned  the  king  of  Aquitaine  to  death  as  an  apos- 
tate and  traitor  to  his  country*  The  sentence  was,  however, 
not  executed,  and  Pepin  II.  died  in  the  dungeon  of  a  convent 
at  Senlis. 

The  emperor  Lothaire,  elder  brother  of  Charles,  had  left 
three  sons;  the  youngest  of  whom,  Charles,  king  of  Provence, 
died  in  875$  the  second,  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  died  in 
869;  lastly,  the  eldest,  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  who  had  inherit- 
ed Italy,  died  at  Brescia,  on  the  12th  of  August,  875.  Charies 
the  Bald  claimed  to  inherit  the  dominions  of  all  diree:  he  did 
not,  however,  obtain  tranquil  possession  of  them  till  after  the 
death  not  only  of  his  last  surviving  nephew,  but  after  that  of  his 
own  brother,  Louis  the  Germanic,  who  died  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
28th  of  Aogttst,  876.     So  long  as  Louis  lived,  he  contended 
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that  he  had  an  equal  claim  with  Charles  to  the  inheritance  of  bis 
nephews:  the  freqaent  wars  between  them  had  given  op  the 
West  to  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  while  those  who  ouf^t  to 
have  been  its  defenders,  were  occupied  in  shedding  each  other's 
blood.  Louis  the  Germanic  left  three  sons,  among  whom  he  di^ 
▼ided  his  states.  He  gave  to  fijirloman,  Bayariai  to  Louis, 
Saxony  and  Thuringiai  and  to  Charles  the  Fat,  Swabia.  Charles 
the  Bald  at  first  flattered  hioftself  that  he  should  strip  his  Qer* 
man  nephews  of  their  birthright,  as  he  had  stripped  those  of  Ita* 
ly  and  Aquitaine:  but  he  was  beaten  on  the  7th  of  October,  876, 
by  Louis  of  Saxony^  at  Andemach,  and  the  following  year  put 
to  flight  in  Italy  by  Karloman^  so  that,  in  this  instance,  his  in- 
justice and  rapacity  brought  him  nothing  but  defeat  and  disaster. 

£vea  his  own  sons  famished  occasion  for  the  scandalous  and 
atrocious  exploits  of  a  prince  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  acts 
of  hostility  and  usurpation  towards  his  nearest  relations,  while 
he  shnuik  from  encountering  his  own  and  his  subjects'  real  and 
formidable  foes»— 'the  Normans  and  the  Saracens.  To  his  two 
elder  s^ns,  Louis  and  Charles,  he  had  given  the  two  crowns  of 
Neustria  «id  Aquitaine:  both  of  them  revolted,  and  were  con* 
quered.  The  younger^  Charles,  died  soon  after  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  a  mock  engagement:  Louis  the  Stammerer  survived 
his  father,  but  with  a  ruined  constitution  and  an  enfeebled  intel- 
lect. His  two  younger  sons,  Charles  the  Bald  had  shut  up  in 
convents,  where  they  were  ccmdemned  to  do  penance,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  opinions  of  the  age,  for  the  sins  of  their  father. 
KarloBun,  however,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  averse  from  a 
religious  life,  escaped  from  the  cloister,  and  committed  various 
acts  of  violence  and  disorder  in  Lorraine.  He  was  at  length 
retak^i  by  his  father,  who  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  in 
order  that  he  might  support  his  captivity  with  more  patience. 
(a.  d.  874.) 

Such  were  the  steps  by  which  Charles  the  Bald  ascended  the 
imperial  thronei  his  right  to  which  was  confirmed  by  pope  John 
VIII.  at  tiie  end  of  tiie  year  875.  "  We  have  electeO  him," 
wrote  the  pontiff  to  a  synod  assemUed  at  Pavia,  *^  we  have  ap- 
proved him  with  the  consent  of  our  toethren  the  bishops,  of  the 
other  ministers  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  of  the  Roman  senate 
and  people."  Thus  did  the  pope  claim  the  right  of  di^wsmg  of 
the  imperidi  crown.  He  pretended  to  be  the  substitute  for  that 
whole  nation  of  senators  and  warriors  whose  representative  he 
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called  himflelf,  tnd  in  i¥ho8e  name  he  invoked  the  names  and 
ihe  institntions  of  antiquity  to  sanction  the  domination  of  a  mo* 
dern  autocrat.  Never  had  the  greatest  of  the  Frankic  princes 
been  enlopsed  or  hdd  op  as  a  model  to  mankind,  as  was  the 
feeble  Charles  the  Bald.  In  fact«  he,  who  during  his  whole  life 
bad  trembled  in  abject  sobservience  to  the  prelates  of  his  own 
kingdom,  most  needs  have  appeared  to  John  VIII.  the  best  of 
sovereigns,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  most  submissive  to  the  power 
of  Rome. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  ver  j  pope  who  had  crowned 
lum  began  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  enough  to  give  to  the  empire 
a  chief  pious»  timid,  and  obsequious;  who  would  resist  no  usurpa- 
tion, who  would  check  no  abuse;  that  it  stood  in  need  of  an  en- 
ergetic ruler.  Every  one  wanted  to  free  himself  from  the  nation- 
al power  wielded  bj  the  monarch,  though  at  die  same  time  every 
one  would  have  desired  that  this  national  power  should  exist  for 
his  own  defence.  It  was  soon  proved  that  all  the  force  which 
had  been  committed  to  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Bald  had  fallen 
to  utter  destruction.  The  Saracens,  whom  Louis  II.  had  resist- 
ed with  an  honourable  persistency  in  the  duchy  of  Benevento, 
since  the  king  of  the  Franks  had  become  emperor,  menaced  the 
capital  of  Christendom.  **  The  heathens,"  says  John  in  a  letter 
to  Charles  the  Bald,  *'  and  wicked  Christians,  who  are  without 
the  fear  of  Grod,  overwhelm  us  with  such  a  multitude  of  evils, 
that  nothing  comparable  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  memory  of  man. 
The  remnant  of  the  people  have  retreated  within  the  walls  of  the 
holy  city;  there  they  stru^le  against  inexpressible  poverty  and 
want,  while  the  whole  region  without  the  walls  of  Rome  is  laid 
waste,  and  reduced  to  a  solitude.  There  remains  to  us  but  one 
evil  to  fear,  and  may  God  avert  that  from  us,— the  loss  and  the 
ruin  of  Rome  itself." 

It  was  less  with  the  view  of  carrying  to  the  pope  the  succours 
he  demanded,  than  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  sight  of  the 
ravages  the  Northmen  were  committing  throughout  the  west  of 
France,  that  Charles  the  Bald  resolved  to  march  a  second  time 
into  Italy.  The  Northmen  had  established  military  colonies  <m 
the  Seine,  at  a  place  called  Le  Bee  d'Oisel;  on  the  Somme,  the 
Scheldt,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  apd,  lastiy,  in  the  island  of 
Camargue  in  the  Rhone.  Hither  they  retired  with  their  vessels; 
here  they  deposited  their  booty;  and  hence  they  issued  forth  again 
to  carry  their  ravages  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
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"  There  was  not  a  citj,  not  a  village,  not  a  hamlet,''  says  the 
contemporary  author  of  the  account  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, "  which  had  not  in  its  turn  experienced  the  frightful  barba- 
rity of  the  pagans.  They  scoured  these  provinces  at  first  on  foot, 
for  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  cavalry,  but  afterwards  on 
horseback,  like  our  own  people.  The  stations  of  their  vessels 
were  so  many  storehouses  for  their  plunder:  near  these  ships, 
which  were  moored  to  the  shore,  they  built  huts,  which  at  length 
seemed  to  form  large  villages,  and  in  them  they  kept  their  troops 
of  captives  bound  with  chains." 

Charles,  who  had  assembled  a  numerous  army  to  accompany 
lum  into  Italy,  instead  of  attempting  to  expel  these  piratical  in- 
vaders, contented  himself  with  fixing  the  tribute  which  certain 
provinces  should  pay  to  the  Normans  of  the  Seine,  others  to  the 
Normans  of  the  Loire,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  depredations.  As 
to  the  Normans  of  the  Garonne,  they  had  reduced  Aquitaine  to 
so  abject  a  state,  that  the  pope  transferred  the  archbishop  Fro- 
thaire  from  the  diocess  of  Bordeaux  to  that  of  Bourges,  alleging 
that  '*  the  province  of  Bordeaux  was  made  entirely  desert  by  the 
pagans." 

But  scarcely  had  Charles  met  the  pope  at  Pavia,  when  the 
news  of  the  approach  of  his  nephew,  Karloman,  with  an  army 
levied  in  the  provinces  which  now  constitute  Austria,  struck  him 
with  terror.  The  German  historians,  indeed,  accuse  him  of  ha- 
bitual cowardice.  He  fled  across  Mont  Cenisi  and  in  that  Alpine 
region  viras  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  at  a  place 
called  Brios,  on  the  6tii  of  October,  877. 

Karloman,  whose  mere  approach  had  sufficed  to  put  to  flight 
his  imperial  uncle,  had  yet  no  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on 
the  issue  of  his  Italian  expedition.  He  was  crowned  at  Pavia 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lombard  nobles,  and  from  that  time  bore 
the  title^f  king  of  Italy.  But  the  plague  broke  out  in  his  army, 
and  he  himself  was  attacked  with  a  complaint  which  was  attend- 
ed by  extreme  debility,  followed  by  paralysis^and,  finally,  brought 
him  to  the  grave,  on  the  2£d  of  March,  880.  ' 

He  left  only  one  son,  a  bastard,  Arnulf,  whom  he  had  made  the 
duke  of  Karnthen,  or  Carinthia:  he  had  no  legitimate  children. 
Two  brothers  had  divided  with  him  the  inheritance  of  their  father 
Louis  the  Germanic:  they  watched  the  course  of  his  long  illness, 
and  awaited  his  death  to  partition  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and 
Italy,  over  which  Karioroan  had  reigned:  their  attention  was  thus 
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in  some  measare  diverted  from  France,  on  which,  howeyer*  they 
made  some  attempts.  After  the  death  of  Karloman,  Charles  the 
Fat  entered  Italy  at  Hit  head  of  an  army.  At  Pavia  he  received 
the  crown  of  Lombardy;  and  at  Rome,  alMUt  the  end  of  the  year 
880,  he  was  invested  with  that  of  the  em[Hre  by  Pope  John  YIII. 
He  united  both  to  Swabia,  his  original  inheritance.  The  other  bro- 
ther, Louis  of  Saxony,  annexed  Bavaria,  which  he  acquired  at 
Karloman's  death,  to  the  dukedom  he  had  received  from  his  father. 
Louis  had  only  one  Intimate  son,  who,  while  still  a  minor,  fell 
from  a  window  of  the  palace  of  Regensburg,  and  was  killed:  he 
had  also  a  natural  son,  named  Hugo,  who  was  slain  about  the  same 
time  in  an  engagement  with  the  Normans  near  the  forest  of  Carbo- 
naria.  Having  thus  survived  both  his  sons,  Louis  of  Saxony,  who 
had  probably  not  yet  attidned  his  fiftieth  year,  fell  ill,  and  died  at 
Frankfurt,  on  the  20th  of  January,  882. 

By  the  death  of  his  cousins,  to  each  of  whose  territories  he  be- 
came heir  in  succession,  Charles  the  Fat — ^whose  surname,  Cras- 
sus,  would  be  still  better  rendered  by  the  Gross*— acquired  an 
elevation  to  which  he  had  little  claim  on  the  score  of  merit  His 
enormously  corpulent  body  was,  in  fact,  the  covering  of  a  sluggish 
and  imbecile  mind.  He  appeared  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  other 
desire,  of  any  other  thought,  than  those  engendered  by  Ids  im- 
moderate love  of  eating;  and  the  higher  the  dignities  which  for- 
tune showered  upon  him,  the  more  glaring  did  his  supineness  and 
incapacity  become  to  his  people.  Yet  he  was  decorated  with  the 
imperiul  crown;  he  was  sovereign  of  Italy  and  of  the  whole  of 
.  Germany,  before  his  time  divided  into  three  powerful  kingdoms; 
and  of  that  part  of  France  called  Lorraine.  The  rest,  by  that  fk- 
tality  which  seemed  attached  to  the  whole  Carlovingian  race,  was 
sooa  destined  to  devolve  to  him. 

One  only  son  had  survived  Charles  the  Bald:  he  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Louis  II.,  or  the  Stammerer.  He  was  thirty  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  His  health  was  always  pre- 
carious; his  intellect  was  thought  to  be  feeble,  and  his  character 
more  feeble  still.  Perhaps  no  energy,  no  ability,  could  have  re- 
vived the  empire  from  that  state  of  languor  and  exhaustion  in 
which  Charles  the  Bald  had  left  it. 

The  Northmen  were  encamped  in  all  the  provinces,  while  the 

•  The  author's  woid  is  Epais,  M'e  can  hardly  say  Charles  the  Thick: 
though  ihickf  doubtless,  originally  meant  fat,  as  its  German  cognate  tUds  still 
does.   Gbarld  was  called  by  hb  subjects  Karl  der  dickc^ThmsL 
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prelates  were  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  the  kingdom.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  territory  belonged  to  the  church,  and  the  councils 
and  convocations  of  the  bishops  and  powerful  abbots  were  the  only 
bodies  possessed  of  any  authority.  In  the  very  year  in  which 
Charles  the  Bald  died,  he  signed  the  edict  of  Xiersi,  (June  14, 
877,)  by  which  he  renounced  the  last  fragment  of  his  authority 
over  the  provinces.  According  to  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, the  sovereign  was  to  be  represented  in  every  province 
by  a  count,  whom  he  nominated  or  dismissed  at  pleasure.  These 
counts  executed  the  royal  commands;  they  were  the  commanders 
of  the  militia  of  freemen,  and  presided  over  the  local  courts  and 
assemblies.  But  during  the  feeble  government  of  the  son  and  of 
the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  the  monarch  had  scarcely  ever 
dared  to  exercise  his  right  of  dismissing  the  counts.  He  had 
allowed  them  to  confound  the  del^ated  power  which  they  held 
from  him,  with  the  patrimonial  government  of  their  feudal  domain 
and  vassals.  This  weakness  Charles  carried  still  farther.  By 
the  edict  of  Xiersi  he  bound  himself  always  to  bestow  on  the  son 
of  a  count,  and  as  a  lawful  inheritance,  the  honour  of  the  count* 
ship  {Phormeur  du  eomptS,)  which  had  been  held  by  the  father. 
By  this  edict  the  condition  of  the  freeholders  was  rendered  still 
more  deplorable  than  before,  since  they  had  no  longer  any  pro- 
tection or  appeal  against  the  tyranny  or  oppression  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors;  while  the  latter,  getting  possession  of  almost  all  the  coun- 
ties, France  was  soon  divided  into  as  many  independent  sove- 
reignties as  there  had  been  lord-lieutenancies  held  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

None  of  the  counts,  however,  any  more  than  any  of  the  seig- 
norial  proprietors,  had  as  yet  presumed  to  claim  the  right  of 
waging  war.  There  had  been  an  habitual  want  of  obedience  in 
the  provinces;  there  had  been  occasional  acts  of  disorder  and 
violence,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  anarchical  state  of  the 
kingdom;  but  no  count  or  lord  had  as  yet  imagined  that  his  rank 
or  dignity  authorized  him  to  right  himself  with  his  sword:  and 
some  of  them  having  tried  to  fortify  their  houses,  as  a  means 
of  securing  themselves  against  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  to  surround  them  with  a  wall  which  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  castie,  the  edict  of  Pistes,  of  the  month  of  June, 
864,  ordered  that  every  castle  constructed  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  king  should  be  razed  to  the  ground  before  the 
Ist  of  August  then  followihg. 
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But  hardly  had  the  edict  of  ^ersi  rendered  the  countshipi 
hereditary  in  the  families  of  the  nobles,  when  the  crown  ceased 
to  be  so  in  the  royal  family.  A  part  of  the  counts  and  abbots  of 
France  refused  to  acknowledge  Louis  the  Stammerer  as  successor 
to  his  father.  They  assembled  in  arms  at  Avenay  in  Champagne^ 
and  it  was  not  till  after  considerable  negotiation  that  they  con- 
sented to  meet  him  at  Compi^gne.  They  obliged  him  to  confirm 
all  the  ancient  laws  and  privileges  of  the  church  and  the  nobles; 
they  exacted  from  him  an  amnesty  in  favour  of  all  who  had  taken 
arms  against  him;  tliey  made  him  promise  to  maintain  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church;  to  style  himself  king  by  (he  grace  (f  God 
and  the  election  of  the  people;  and  at  length  they  consented,  in 
the  name  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  nobles,  and  others*  to  bis  coro- 
nation, which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  December,  S77. 

Louis  the  Stammerer  did  not  reign  two  years  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  aristocracy  and  tliat  of  pope  John  YIII.,  who  had 
repaired  to  France,  where  his  demeanour  was  far  more  that  of  a 
sovereign  than  the  king's.  In  obedience  to  his  father's  com- 
mands, Louis  had  divorced  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  bad  two 
sons,  Louis  and  Karloman;  and  had  married  a  second  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  a  third  son,  Charles,  afterwards  sumamed  the 
Simple.  The  king  applied  to  the  pope  to  sanction  a  divorce 
which  had  been  compulsory,  and  thus  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  legitimacy  of  his  children;  but  John  VIIL  chose  to  declare 
himself  for  the  first  wife  and  against  the  second;  thus  intro- 
ducing fresh  confusion  into  the  royal  house. 

While  things  were  in  this  posture,  and  after  the  pope  had  taken 
his  departure,  Louis  the  Stammerer  died  at  Compile  on  the 
10th  of  April,  879.  His  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  waa  not 
above  seventeen,  were  again  the  sport  of  that  ecclesiastical  aris- 
tocracy which  assumed  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  crown;  and, 
after  stripping  themselves  still  farther  of  their  prerogatives,  the 
princes  were  at  length  crowned,  at  the  abbey  of  Ferri^res,  near 
Paris,  by  Ansegise,  archbishop  of  Sens. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  count  of  Bui^ndy,  named  Bo- 
son, brother  of  the  second  wife  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  to  whom 
that  monarch  had  granted  several  governments  in  Lombardy  and 
in  Provence,  intrigued  with  pope  John  VIII.  to  secure  hia  own 
elevation  to  the  throne.  Spite  of  all  the  influence  of  that  pon- 
tiff, who  declared  that  he  adopted  him  as  a  son.  Boson  did  not 
lucceed  in  Lombardy.     He  was  more  successful  in  Proveace, 
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where  he  distribttted  a  great  number  of  abbeys  and  benefices 
among  the  Ushops  and  archbishops,  having  bound  himself  to 
guaranty  them  in  sucK  a  manner  that  they  might  unite  them  to 
their  pastoral  duties.  Having  thus  secured  their  suffrages,  he 
convoked  them  for  the  month  of  October/879,  to  a  diet  which  he 
held  at  the  castle  of  Mantaille,  between  Vienne  and  Valance. 
The  six  archbishops  of  Vienne,  Lyons,  Tarentaise,  Aix,  Aries, 
«and  Besan^on,  met  there,  together  with  seventeen  bishops  of  the 
same  provinces.  Counts  and  other  lay  lords  appear  also  to  have 
attended  this  meeting;  but  such  was  their  state  of  subjection  to 
the  prelates,  that  they  were  not  even  called  on-  to  sign  the  acts 
of  the  diet,  jior  was  any  mention  made  of  their  names. 

The  prelates  of  the  diet  or  council  of  Mantaille  adjudged  the 
crown  to  count  Boson,  in  order,  as  they  said,  that  he  might  de- 
fend  them  against  the  attacks  of  Satan,  and  those  of  their  visible 
and  corporeal  enemies.  The  strangest  thing,  however,  is,  thai 
they  assigned  no  limits  to  the  kingdom  they  thus  founded-— that 
ihey  gave  it  no  name,  either  of  a  nation,  or  of  a  province.  We 
should  look  in  vain  through  the  acts  of  the  council  for  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  and  Provence,  which  this  state  after- 
wards bore.  We  find,  however,  the  speech  addressed  by  Boson 
to  the  assembly.  It  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  new 
theocracy  to  which  France  was  subject. 

**  It  is  the  fervour  of  your  charity,"  said  he,  '*  which,  inspired 
by  God,  induces  you  to  raise  me  to  this  office,  in  order  that,  with 
my  feeble  powers,  I  may  combat  in  the  service  of  my  holy  mo- 
thei^— the  church  of  the  living  God.  Bi^  I  know  my  condition: 
I  am  but  a  frail  earthen  vessel,  entirely  unworthy  of  so  exalted 
a  charge.  And,  therefore,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  reftise  it, 
were  I  not  convinced  that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  who  has  given 
you  but  one  heart  and  one  soul  for  tbia  determination.  Seeing, 
then*  that  I  am  bound  to  obey  priests  inspired  by  Heaven,  and 
my  own  friends  and  faithful  servants,  I  do  not  resist — I  should 
not  dare  to  do  so,  or  to  rebel  against  your  orders.  And  as  yon 
yonrselves  have  given  me  the  rule  which  I  ought  to  follow  in  ray 
future  gpverament,  and  have  instructed  me  according  to  the  holy 
precepts  of  the  church,  I  undertake  this  great  work  with  conflU 
dence." 

Louis  III.  and  Karloman^  the  young  sons  of  Louis  the  Stam^** 
merer,  tried  in  vain  to  deCend  Provence,  which  formed  a  const* 
derable  part  of  their  inberitance,  agaiaat  the  aggressions  of  Bo- 
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son;  or  to  repel  the  Normans,  who  had  poured  down  with  fresh 
farj  on  the  coasts  of  Neustna  and  Aquitaine.  Thdr  term  of 
Ufe  was  not  sufficiently  extended  to  allow  them  to  carrj  through 
any  of  their  enterprises^  nor  even  to  give  France  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  their  characters  and  talents.  Louis  III^  riding 
one  day,  met  the  daughter  of  a  Frankic  nobleman,  named  Gor- 
mond,  and  was  struck  by  her  remarkable  beauty.  He  called 
her;  and  the  young  girl,  terrified  at  his  discourse,  and  at  the 
royal  tone  of  familiarity  he  assumed,  instead  of  answering  him, 
fled  to  the  shelter  of  her  father's  house.  Louis  determined  to 
follow  her;  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  forward,  in- 
tending to  ride  through  the  door,  which  stood  open.  He  had 
not,  however,  taken  accurate  measure  of  the  height  of  the  door* 
way.  He  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
threw  him  against  his  saddle  bow  with  such  violence  as  to  break 
bis  back.  In  this  state,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  hoped  to  be  restored  by 
the  intercession  of  the  saints.  There,  however,  he  died,  on  tiie 
5th  of  August,  882. 

Karloman,  who  now  united  his  brother's  inheritance  to  that 
portion  of  France  which  he  already  possessed,  survived  him  only 
two  years.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  the  wild  boar  in  the 
forest  of  Biusieu,  he  was  accidentally  wounded  in  the  1^  by  the 
sword  of  one  of  his  companions.  The  wound  gangrened,  and, 
in  seven  days,  on  the  6th  of  December,  884,  he  died,  aged  only 
eighteen. 

The  two  young  princes  died  without  issue.  Their  half  bro- 
ther, Charles  the  Simple,  not  only  was  still  an  infant,  but  was 
r^jarded  as  a  bastard,  his  mother's  marriage  having  been  de- 
clared null  by  the  pope.  Charles  the  Fat  was  the  sole  remaining 
heir  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne;  and  on  the  head  of  that  mo- 
narch, brutified  as  he  was  by  intemperance — ^to  whom  no  one  would 
have  intrusted  the  care  of  the  most  insignificant  of  his  private 
affiurs-^escended  the  united  crowns  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Sax- 
ony, France  (eastern  and  western,)  Aquitaine,  and  Italy.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  empire  subject  to  the  sway  of  Charlemagne 
was  equally  subject  to  him;  and  the  Germanic  part  of  it  was  far 
more  populous,  far  more  civilized,  and  perhaps,  far  more  power- 
ful, than  it  had  been  under  the  great  conqueror.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  West  was  confided  to  hands  so  utterly  weak  and  incompe- 
tent, for  the  sake  of  furnishing  to  mankind  a  striking  proof  of  the 
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jQital  effects  of  a  anWenal  monarchjy  and  of  a  comiptiiig  form  of 
gOYemment  The  entire  Western  empire,  united  under  one 
head,  and  with  not  an  enemy  save  a  handful  of  sea-robbers^  could 
not  defend  itself  against  them  on  a  single  point. 

Paris  was  besieged  by  the  Northmen  for  a  whole  year,  (a.  d. 
885,  886,)  during  which  the  whole  Gallic  nobility  did  not  march 
a  single  soldier  to  its  defence;  during  which  the  monarch  did  not 
fight  a  single  battle  for  the  deliverance  of  the  capital  of  one  of 
his  greatest  kingdoms.  .The  citizens,  however,  seeing  no  re- 
source but  in  their  own  despair,  resisted  with  their  unassisted 
strength,  and  they  repulsed  the  Normans. 

At  this  same  time  Rome  was  menaced  by  the  Saracens;  and 
the  troops  of  Charles  the  Fat,  instead  of  defending  the  capital  of 
Christendom,  pillaged  Pavia,  in  which  they  were  quartered* 
Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  render  the  last  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  emperors  ridiculous  and  despicable,— even  to  the  chaiges 
he  brought  against  his  wife  at  the  diet  at  Kirkheim,  and  the  re- 
velations she  was  obliged  to  make  in  her  own  defence.  The  pre- 
carious and  declining  health  of  Charles  the  Fat  might  have  in- 
clined the  people  to  await  the  near  termination  of  his  life;  but  the 
evident  decay  of  his  reason  rendered  it  imperative  on  the  nobi- 
lity and  leading  men  to  settle  the  future  government  of  the  king- 
dom. A  diet  of  the  Germanic  states  was  convoked  at  the  palace 
of  Tribur,  on  the  Rhine:  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  offer  the 
crown  to  Amulf,  duke  of  Karnthen,  or  Carinthia,  a  natural  son 
of  Karloman,  and  nephew  of  the  emperor.  In  three  days,  Charles 
the  Fat  was  so  completely  deserted,  that  he  had  hardly  sufficient 
servants  about  his  person  to  render  him  the  common  offices  of 
humanity;  and  Liutberg,  bishop  of  Maintz,  waso'bliged  to  suppli- 
cate Arnulf  to  secure  the  means  of  subsiste9ce  to  his  uncle. 
Some  church  property  was  accordingly  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
which  Charles  needed  but  for  a  few  weeks:  he  died  on  the  12th 
of  January,  888,  at  a  castle  called  Indinga,  in  Swabia. 

If  the  subjects  of  Charles — ^those  whom  the  imbecility  of  this 
great-grandson  of  Charlemagne  had  reduced  to  the  most  deplo- 
rable state, — avenged  themselves  by  heaping  contempt  and  scorn 
upon  his  memory,  the  clergy  had  a  very  different  standard  by 
which  to  try  the  virtues  of  a  king.  They  honoured  Charles  the 
Fat  almost  as  a  saint.  *'  He  was,"  says  Rhegius^  contemporary 
abbot  of  Pruem,'^a  most  Christian  prince,  fearing  God,  and 
obeying  his  commands  with  all  his  heart.    }Ie  also  obeyed  the 
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precepts  of  die  clergjr  with  the  most  profound  devotion.  He 
gave  abundant  alms;  he  was  constantlj  occupied  in  prayer  and  in 
chanting  of  psalms;  he  was  indefatigable  in  repeating  God's 
praises,  and  he  put  all  his  hope*  and  all  his  trust,  in  the  Divine 
grace.  He  therefore  regarded  the  tnbulations  of  his  later  jears  as 
a  purifjing  trial,  which  was  to  secure  to  him  the  crown  of  life.  ^ 
The  annals  of  Fulda  even  relate,  that  "  the  heavens  were  seen 
to  open  to  receive  him,  so  that  it  might  i>e  made  evident,  that  he 
whom  men  had  despised,  was  the  sovereign  the  most  acceptable 
to  God." 

The  people  of  Europe  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  he- 
reditary descent  of  monarchical  power,  that,  at  the  extinction  of 
the  family  of  Charlemagne,  they  hesitated  for  some  time  before 
they  would  choose  rulers  who  were  not  of  that  line.  Neverthe- 
less* Amulf,  the  bastard  son  of  Karloman,  to  whom  the  crown 
of  Germany  had  been  offered,  was  not  recc^ised  by  the  other 
western  states.  The  most  powerful  of  the  dukes  and  counts, 
especially  those  who  could  claim  some  kindred  with  the  family 
of  Charlemagne,  either  through  an  illegitimate  or  a  female  branch, 
called  together  diets  in  all  directions,  bought  the  suffrages  of  their 
partisans  by  ample  concessions,  and  got  themselves  crowned  with 
the  tide  of  kings. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  (888,)  Eudes,  count  of  Paris, 
who  had  displayed  some  bravery  in  the  defence  of  that  city 
i^gainst  the  Normans,  was  crowned  at  Compiigne  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Neustria.  Bainulf  II.,  count  of  Poictiers,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  another  diet,  took  the  title  of  king  of  Aqoitaine. 
Guide,  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  had  fiefe  and  partisans  in  France, 
was  proclaimed  by  a  diet  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  assembled 
at  Langres,  and  was  anointed  and  crowned  by  the  bishop  of  that 
city;  but  finding,  in  a  short  time,  that  his  followers  were  luke- 
warm in  his  cause,  he  returned  to  Italy,  where,  in  890,  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Lombardy  and  that  of  the  empire,  which  he 
shared  with  his  son  Lambert.  Another  diet  had  adjudged  the 
crown  of  Lombardy  to  Berenger,  duke  of  Friuli,  in  888.  Be- 
tween the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  a  count  Rudolf,  who  governed 
Helvetia,  assembled  a  diet  at  St.  Maurice,  in  the  Yalus,  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned,  and  founded  the  new  monarchy  of  Trans- 
jurane  Burgundy.  At  Valence,  Louis,  the  son  of  Boson,  was 
crowned,  in  890,  king  of  Provence.  At  Yannes,  Alain,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  was  crowned  king  of  Britany.    In  Gascony, 
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Sanchez,  surnamed  Mitarra,  contented  himself  witii  the  title 
of  duke;  but»  at  the  same  time,  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to 
France. 

At  the  moment  of  the  formation  of  all  these  new  kingdoms, 
the  torch  of  western  history  seems  suddenly  quenched.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  all  the  chronicles  are  mute.  Wars  be- 
tween these  numerous  sovereigns,  (to  whom  we  have  to  add 
Charles  the  Simple,  crowned  at  Rheims  on  the  £8th  of  January, 
893,  and  Zwentibold,  natural  son  of  Arnulf,  crowned  king  of 
Lorraine,  at  Worms,  in  895,)  filled  the  twelve  remaining  years 
of  the  century;  but  they  were  languidly  carried  on  by  sovereigns 
without  troops,  dependent  on>assa]s  with  whom  they  were  al- 
ways obliged  to  compromise,  and  whom  they  did  not  dare  to 
command.  A  universal  confusion  reigned  throughout  the  West, 
but  no  individual  character  is  sufficiently  striking  to  excite  our 
curiosity  $  and,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  chroniclers 
whose  silence  prevents  us  from  involving  ourselves  in  such  a 
labyrinth. 

The  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
legitimate  Carlovingian  race,  overthrew  the  colossal  empire 
reared  by  Charlemagne;  and  in  the  partition  of  the  provinces  of 
which  it  was  composed,  gave  occasion  to  continual  wars;  to  an 
anarchy,  a  confusion  of  rights  and  claims,  which  we  are  led,  at 
first  sight,  to  think  must  have  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the 
already  miserable  people.  And  we,  accordingly,  find,  that  al- 
most all  modem  writers  agree  in  representing  the  deposition  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  and  the  first  interregnum  which  followed  it  in 
the  Western  empire,  as  a  calamity  which  replunged  Europe  into 
the  state  of  barbarism  whence  Charlemagne  had  begun  to  raise  it. 
We  arCj)  likewise,  left  without  the  guidance  of  historical  docu- 
ments at  this  period,  and  we  have  to  grope  our  way  through  a 
century  in  darkness  almost  as  complete  as  that  which  precedes 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  obscurity  that  new 
and  numerous  states  came  into  existence;  that  a  population  which 
had  been  almost  destroyed  began  to  recover  itself;  that  some  vir- 
tues, the  virtues  of  feudalism  at  least,  were  once  more  held  in  ho- 
nour; that  national  courage,  which  seemed  extinct,  regained  all  its 
loftiness  and  splendour,  at  least  among  the  aristocracy.  The  first 
century  of  the  government  of  the  Carlovingians  destroyed  old 

France;  the  second,  which  equally  bears  their  name,  though  the 
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poworof  Charles  the  Simple  and  of  his  children  was  tmt  a  sha- 
dow, recreated  modem  France. 

The  period  which  we  have  just  passed  throng^  is  probably 
without  a  parallel  in  history  for  its  odaraities,  its  weakness,  and 
its  infamy.  Although  military  courage  be  far  from  the  first  of  so- 
cial Tirtues,  its  complete  annihilation  is,  perhaps,  the  most  certam 
indication  of  the  extinction  of  all  others*  It  throws  a  nation  into 
such  a  state  of  abject  dependence  on  every  yicissitude  and  on  eyery 
oe,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  unite  all  the  advantages  of  the  meet 
perfect  government  with  the  cowardice  of  a  whole  people,  all  those 
advantages  would  be  utterly  valueless,  since  they  would  be  utter* 
ly  without  security. 

But  the  history  of  the  world  presents  us  with  no  example  of 
pusillammity  comparable  to  that  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
when  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  plundered,  made  captive, 
and  slao^tered  by  tlie  Northmen*  It  was  not  a  great  people 
which  poured  down  upon  them;  it  was  not  those  successive  waves 
of  northern  barbarians  that  inundated  the  Roman  empire.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  handfuls  of  pirates;  adventurers  who  landed 
on  the  coasti  of  France  in  open  barks,  lightly  armed,  and  almost 
without  horses. 

In  times  less  remote  we  have  seen  the  flourishing  empires  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  ravaged,  and  ultimately  conquered,  by  bands 
of  warriors  scarcely  more  numerous.  But  the  Spaniards  had  fire- 
arms, cuirasses,  and  helmets  impenetrable  to  the  arrows  of  the  In- 
dians; while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  finely  tempered  sabres  cut 
through  all  (he  Indian  armour.  They  had  horses  trained  to  war  and 
exulting  in  battle,  which  bore  their  jiders  with  frightful  rapidily 
against  enemies  who  always  fought  on  foot  Lastly,  they  had  ves- 
sels which  the  Americans  took  for  winged  monsters,  vomiting 
fire  and  flame. 

It  was  not  thus  that  the  Northmen  disembarked  from  their 
wi^tled  boats  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  Th^  bo- 
dies were  half  naked,  their  weapons  were  inferior  to  those  of  the 
people  of  the  south,  who  had  so  long  been  masters  of  the  mechani- 
cal arts.  But  these  northern  sea-robbers  were  superior  in  warlike 
virtues  to  the  two  other  wandering  nations  who  also  ravaged  the 
empire.  The  Saracens  had  lost  their  victorious  fanaticism  and 
Iheir  love  of  glory,  during  the  decay  of  the  empire  of  the  khaliphse 
and  their  expeditions  into  Italy  and  Provence  had  no  longer  any  in- 
centive bat  the  love  of  plunder.  The  Hungarians,  who  inqiired  eo 
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much  terror  in  German  j,  rode  little  horses,  which  a  Frank  sol* 
dier  woald  have  disdained;  thej  wore  a  far  coat  instead  of  a  cui- 
rass, and  a  light  lance  stood  them  instead  of  a  sword  or  sabre. 
Bat  Saracens,  Hungarians,  or  Normans,  all  had  to  deal  with  dis- 
armed  and  degraded  peasants,  and  a  degenerate  nobility.  They 
found  victims,  not  enemies,  in  the  empire  of  the  West. 

The  moral  explanation  of  this  double  revolution,  which  in  the 
ninth  x^entury  annihilated  the  national  courage  and  destroyed  the 
population  I  and  in  the  tenth,  multiplied  the  people  and  gave  force 
and  elevation  to  their  character,  is  to  be  sought  less  in  public  in- 
stitutions than  in  the  personal  interest  of  the  great  proprietors. 
The  consolidation  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  into  one  body, 
had  delivered  the  minds  of  the  great  proprietors  from  all  expecta- 
tion of  proximate  war.  They  no  longer  occupied  themselves  in 
any  degree  with  the  means  of  defending  their  domains,  or  of  mul- 
tiplying the  men-at-arms  who  lived  upon  th«n|  their  whole  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  extracting  from  them  the  greatest 
possible  revenues;  and  in  every  age  and  country  masters  and 
landlords  have  been  disposed'  to  think  that  they  were  enriching 
tiiemselves  when  they  made  harder  terms  with  their  serfs  or  te- 
nants, when  they  succeeded  in  loading  them  with  more  onerous 
obligations  and  in  extorting  larger  rents.  'Thus  it  was  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation  became  enslaved.  But  slavery  and  ex- 
tortion soon  produced  their  wonted  eSectj  families  became  ex- 
tinct, or  fled;  the  population  disappeared,  and  the  greater  part 
of  France  was  changed  into  a  desert.  The  great  proprietors  saw 
without  r^ret,  tiiat  the  manses,  or  habitations,  for  each  of  which 
they  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  soldier  to  the  king,  were  id>an- 
doned.  They  thought  it  more  profitable  to  themselves  to  turn 
their  arable  land  into  pasture,  and  to  multiply  flocks  and  herds 
in  proportion  as  men  diminished.  They  could  not  understand 
that  a  country  cannot  be  rich  when  it  ceases  to  furnish  cob« 
sumers,  when  it  no  longer  contains  a  nation  to  feed.  They  fell 
into  the  same  error  into  which  we  have  seen  the  lairds  of  the 
north  of  Scotland  fall  m  our  own  days. 

The  rapid  »tinction  of  the  rund  population  was  the  grand 
'  cause  of  tiie  exposed  state  in  which  the  empire  was  found  by  the 
hordes  of  brigands  who  ravaged  it.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  ac- 
curate information  concerning  this  fluctuation  in  the  population. 
The  historians  of  the  time  Yiever  thought  of  pving  any  account 
or  explanation  of  it;  but,  in  reading  their  narrative  of  eventsy  it 
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is  impossiUe  not  to  be  strack  with  the  solitude  into  which  we 
are  introduced.  It  appears  as  if  nothing  was  left  in  France  bat 
convents,  scattered  here  and  there  amid  vast  tracts  of  forest. 
The  cities  had  lost,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  impwtance  thejr 
possessed  under  the  first  line  of  kings.  We  no  longer  read  of 
intestine  factions,  nor  of  popular  tumults,  nor  of  municipal  go- 
Temments,  nor  of  the  resistance  thej  could  oppose  to  an  enemj. 
Their  gates  stand  open  to  any  who  are  disposed  to  enter  them. 
Often,  indeed,  the  chronicles  tell  us  that  thej  were  burned  by 
tiie  Normans;  but  the  damage  is  always  represented  as  less,  and 
the  booty  carried  off  as  inferior  in  value,  in  these  cases,  than 
when  the  same  spoilers  attack  a  monastery.  The  existence  of 
the  peasantry  is  as  completely  overlooked  as  that  of  the  flocks 
with  which  they  are  confounded  in  one  common  oblivion:  all 
that  we  can  discover  is,  that  the  distrust  of  their  masters  had 
left  them  no  means  of  resistance;  and,  accordingly,  the  North- 
meUf  after  carrying  off  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  peasants, 
after  massacring  the  old  men  and  the  priests,  roamed  about  the 
country,  alone,  or  in  small  parties,  wherever  their  inclination  or 
the  chase  might  lead  them,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  natives. 

Even  among  the  higher  nobility  and  clergy  we  are  amazed  at 
the  small  number  of  persons  who  appear  at  any  ^ven  time  on 
tiie  stage.  A  single  count  unites  in  his  own  person  the  tides  of 
a  great  number  of  counties;  a  single  prelate,  the  revenues  of  a 
great  number  of  abbeys;  and  when  the  abbot  Hugues,  of  St. 
Germain  l'Auxerrois,'and  of  St.  Martin  de  Tours,  is  called  by 
the  historians  of  the  time  VEsperance  des  Oaules,  we  feel  that 
the  French  people  are  degraded  to  the  condition  of  men  owned 
in  main  morte  by  a  convent. 

So  long  as  the  nation  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  feeble- 
ness, of  political  ignorance,  of  opposition  between  the  interests 
of  the  higher  classes  and  those  of  the  mass,  a  central  government 
could  be  of  no  advantage  to  France  or  to  Europe:  it  could  serve 
only  to  perpetuate  this  universal  d^adation.  It  was,  tiierefore» 
a  happy  event  for  humanity  that  the  tie  which  held  together  the 
social  body  was  forciUy  broken  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  and  that  the  Western  empire  was  divided  into 
several  monarchies,  which  were  soon  split  up  again  into  an  infi- 
nite number  of  smaller  states.  When  civilization  has  made 
great  progress,  the  formation  of  laige  states  presents  great  ad- 
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vantages:  knowledge  and  intelligence  are  more  easily  and  ra- 
pidly difiiised;  commerce  is  more  actiye,  more  regular,  and  more 
independent  of  the  errors  of  politicians;  the  power,  the  wealth, 
the  talents  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  government  are  far  great* 
en  and,  if  the  rulers  know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  the 
progress  of  the  species  will  be  much  more  rapid.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  &r  more  difficult  matter  to  establish  a  wise» 
tutelary,  and  free  constitution  in  a  great  than  in  a  small  state; 
while  it  is  much  more  easy  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  to 
dispense  with  those  advantages.  A  great  empire  sustains  itself 
by  its  mass,  in  spite  of  almost  intolerable  abuses;  while  a  small 
state  has  no  chance  of  permanent  existence  unless  it  be  support- 
ed by  some  degree  of  patriotism  and  of  general  prosperity. 

The  government  of  the  Carlovingians  had  survived  more  cala- 
mities than  would  have  sufficed  to  overthrow,  ten  times  over,  the 
governments  which  succeeded  it  It  fdl  beneath  them,  indeed, 
at  last,  but  not  till  it  had  reached  the  lowest  stage  of  contempti- 
ble imbecility.  Those  who  gathered  the  fragmenta  of  the  ruin 
were,  perhaps,  superior  neither  in  talents,  nor  in  virtues,  nor  in 
eneigy,  to  tiie  wretched  emperors  who  had  suffered  it  to  fall  to 
decay;  but,  as  their  interests  were  more  nearly  allied  with  those 
of  the  mass,  they  were  sooner  brought  to  some  understanding  of 
them.  When,  for  their  own  defence,  force  became  of  more  va- 
lue to  them  than  riches,  no  high  degree  of  perspicacity  was  ne- 
cessary to  perceive  that  they  gained  force  in  proportion  as  they 
increased  the  well  being  of  their  subjects. 

Little  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  unce  the  edict  of 
Pistes  had  caused  the  total  demolition  of  the  fortifications  which 
a  few  nobles  had  raised  around  their  houses,  as  a  defence  against 
the  Northmen.  At  that  period,  property,  which  gave  the  right 
of  administering  justice  to  vassals,  the  right  of  life  and  death 
over  serfs,  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  existed  as  a  political 
force;  it  did  not  as  yet  secure  to  the  nobles  the  means  of  de- 
fence and  intimidation.  But,  after  the  deposition  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  no  public  authority  prevented  any  individual  from  providing 
for  his  own  defence  by  any  means  he  had  at  command;  from 
seeking  within  his  own  domains,  first,  security,  and  then,  the 
power  of  making  himself  formidable.  The  dukes,  counts,  mar- 
quesses, and  abbots  who  had  shared  among  them  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  France,  consequenUy  soon  changed  their  object  and  their 
policy:  they  substituted  ambition  for  cupidity;  and  demanded 
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of  Ae  eardi  men  for  the  mairitenaiicc  of  tiwir  jriglhtg  and  their 
existence,  rather  than  wealtii  for  the  indulgence  of  their  appe- 
titea.  Indeed,  money  no  longer  appeared  of  any  ▼alae,  exc^ 
in  80  far  as  it  was  convertible  into  people.  The  Talae  of  an  ex- 
tent of  conntiy  was  estimated,  not  according  to  the  number  of 
pounds  of  silver  for  which  its  prodace  coald  be  sold,  bat  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  soldiers  it  could  send  forth  to  follow  the 
banner  of  their  lord,  or  to  defend  his  castte  from  aggrcsdon. 

Thus  it  was  that  this  period  of  troubles  and  disasters  which 
seemed  to  threaten  with  absolute  destruction  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  the  population  of  the  West,  became,  in  fact,  the  epoch 
of  a  great  and  beneficent  revolution,  which  raised  that  popula- 
tion from  its  abasement  The  lord  offered  bis  land  to  the  vassal 
who  I4>peared  disposed  to  cultivate  it,  and  was  satisfied  with  a 
small  remuneration  in  money,  or  in  produce;  instead  of  rent,  lie 
required  po'sonal  services.  The  terms  on  which  these  various 
services  were  exacted,  were  as  different  as  the  orders  of  men  by 
whom  they  were  rendered*  Younger  sons  of  noble  families,  free 
men,  citizens  or  burgesses,  liberated  tfaves,  even  serfs,  were  ad- 
mitted, in  a  regular  scale  of  subordination,  which  they  never  at- 
tempted to  infringe,  to  share  the  soil,  and  to  give  the  equivalent 
in  service.  All  these  men,  the  majority  of  whom  would  have 
•been  destined,  under  the  old  order  of  things,  to  grow  old  in  celi- 
bacy, were  incited  to  marry,  and  could  see,  with  satisfaction,  a 
family  multiplied  around  them. 

The  higher  among  them  formed  anew  those  intermediate  or- 
ders of  gentlemen,  of  leudea,  of  freemen,  which  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  latter  even  rose,  instead  of  sinking,  in  the  scale 
of  society.  The  vilein  or  serf  was,  it  is  true,  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute dependence  on  his  lord.  He  had,  as  against  him,  no  protec- 
tion for  liberty,  property,  honour,  or  even  lifej  and  yet  he  had 
rarely  to  dread  any  violent  invasion  of  them.  He  regarded  his 
chieftain  as  his  natural  judge  and  protector,  and  generally  Mt 
for  him  that  respect,  and  even  love,  which  the  weak  so  reidily 
grant  to  those  whom  they  think  of  a  superior  race.  The  use  of 
arms,  which  had  been  restored  to  him,  had  raised  him  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  had  enabled  him  to  regain  some  of  those  virtues  which 
slavery  destroys.  He  did  not,  indeed,  go  to  battie  on  horse- 
back, as  the  nobles  and  freemen  did,  but,  at  all  events,  he  took 
the  field  with  them;  resistance  was  no  longer  forbidden  to  himi 
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and  the  consciousness  of  physical  strength  gave  him  the  measure 
of  the  respect  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  command. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  population  increased,  from  these 
various  causes,  between  the  tenth  and  the  twelfth  centuries,  is 
prodigious.    Each  of  the  great  counties  or  earldoms  split,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  generations,  into  an  infinite  number  of 
rural  counties,  Tiscounties,  and  seigniories;  ea^  of  these  was 
then  subdivided  in  like  manner.    A  village  with  its  lord  sprang 
up  in  every  deserted  and  uncultivated  tract;  every  community 
had  its  fortified  place  and  its  means  of  defence;  and  in  less  than 
two  hundred  years  a  count  of  Toulouse,  a  count  of  Vennandois, 
an  earl  of  Flanders,  became  more  powerful,  and  commanded 
braver,  better  disciplined,  and  even  more  numerous  troops,  than 
Charles  the  Fat,  or  Louis  the  D^bonnaire,  when  sole  monarchs 
of  the  Western  empire,  could  have  summoned  to  the  field.    But 
this  prosperous  state  of  the  rural  population  lasted  only  so  long 
as  the  noUes  felt  their  own  need  of  it.    From  the  time  that  the 
great  proprietors  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of  private 
warfare,  the  iron  yoke  of  the  oligarchy  had  been  listened,  only 
to  fall  back  with  greater  violence  and  wei^t  on  the  neck  of  the 
people,  as  soon  as  public  order  was  sufficiently  re-established 
to  make  it  impossible  for  individuals  ti»  refer  their  differences  to 
the  decision  of  the  sword.    As  soon  as  the  lords  ceased  to  want 
soldiers,  they  fell  into  their  ancient  greediness  of  money,  and  be- 
gan once  more  to  grind  and  oppress  the  husbandman*    Then  it 
was  that  the  vileins  were  reduced  to  a  shameful  state  of  degra- 
dation: then  it  was  that  the  feudal  system  pressed  upon  the  peo- 
ple as  the  most  intolerable  of  despotisms.     It  had  introduced 
some  order^  some  virtue,  and  some  prosperity  into  a  turbulent 
anarchy;  but,  from  the  time  government  was  re-established,  it 
did  but  add  its  own  yoke  to  the  yoke  df  the  laws,  till  the  two 
combined  became  too  grievous  for  man  to  bear. 

Thus,  the  feudal  system,  which,  for  a  time,  perhaps,  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  human  institution  to  the  multipUca 
tion  and  the  prosperity  of  the  lower  orders,  has  come  down  to 
the  posterity  of  tiiose  very  men  who  owed  their  enstence  and 
their  well-being  to  it,  loaded  vnth  the  responsiMliiy  of  all  the 
oppression  and  all  the  suffering  which  marked  its  decay;  and  its 
name  is  still  mentioned  with  terror,  while  the  infamy  which 
oii£^t  to  attach  to  the  name  of  the  Carlovio^an  oMmarchs  is  for- 
gotten* 
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From  tiie  time  of  the  death  of  Honorius^  and  the  recall  of  the 
last  of  the  Roman  l^ons  sent  to  defend  it,  we  have  hardlj  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  the  island  of  Britain.  It  has  been  our  endeavour 
to  connect  together  the  history  of  those  countries  which  exercised 
a  reciprocal  influence,  which  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other. 
But  the  great  island  of  Britain,  after  having  been  for  awhile 
drawn  into  the  huge  vortex  of  the  world  of  Rome,  had  com- 
pletely escaped  from  it.  From  that  time,  she  had  formed  a  wwld 
apart,  severed  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  a  stranger  to  the  hopes 
and  the  fears  by  which  Europe  was  agitated.  She  had  been  for- 
gotten by  the  other  former  provinces  of  Rome,  with  which  she 
had  been  associated  in  a  common  dependence,  and  in  the  ten 
books  of  the  History  of  the  Franks,  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  not  & 
single  British  name  occurs. 

The  total  oblivion  into  which  Britain  had  fallen  among  the 
Greeks  is  still  more  extraordinary.  Two  centuries  and  a  half 
after  the  legions  of  Britain  had  given  to  the  empire  the  future 
founder  of  Constantinople;  one  century  only  after  the  final  re- 
call of  the  Romans;  Frocopius,  the  first  historian  of  the  lower 
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empire^  consigns  Britain  to  a  place  in  the  regions  of  prodigies 
and  faUes.  He  relates^  that  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  Gaul 
are  nightly  borne  to  the  shores  of  that  island*  and  delivered  oyer 
to  the  infernal  powers,  by  the  boatmen  of  Friealand  and  Batavia. 
"  These  boatmen,"  sajs  he,  *'  see  no  one;  but,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  a  terrible  voice  calls  them  to  their  mysterious  office.  They 
find  by  the  shore  strange  and  unknown  boats  ready  to  sail  5  they 
feel  the  wtight  of  the  souls  which  enter  them,  one  niter  the  o&er, 
till  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  sinks  to  a  level  with  the  water.  Ne- 
vertheless, they  still  see  nothing.  -  The  same  night,  they  readi 
the  coast  of  Britain.  Another  voice  calls  the  ghosts  one  by  one, 
and  they  land  in  silence*"  Such,  after  a  short  but  total  cessa- 
tion of  intercourse,  was  the  only  notion  of  England  entertiuned 
by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Britain,  however,  in  her  isolation,  had  shared  the  fate  of  the 
other  dismembered  portions  of  the  empire.  The  same  strug- 
gle had  arisen  between  the  barbarians,  and  those  who  had  caught 
civilization  from  their  Roman  masters*  But  neither  the  people, 
nor  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
continental  domination  of  Rome,  were  the  same  as  those  which 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  system  she  had  established  in  Bri- 
tain; and  if,  in  her  progress  from  ancient  to  modem  civilization^ 
through  barbarism,  she  underwent  nearly  the  same  changes,  it  is 
a  proof  that  the  fate  of  Europe  was  the  consequence  of  internal 
organization,  the  operation  of  which  was  every  where  the  same« 
and  not  of  events  which  varied  with  eacl>  particular  country. 

This  total  separation  of  Britain  from  the  rest  of  the  world  be- 
gins from  the  year  426  or  4£r,  the  supposed  date  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  last  Roman  legion  from  her  shores.  It  ends,  or  at 
least  becomes  less  distinct,  from  the  time  of  the  coronation  o{ 
Alfred  the  Great*  in  S7^  During  th.ese  four  centuries  and  a 
half,  the  chronicles  of  Britain  contain  a  prodigious  number  of 
facts,  of  names  of  kings,  of  dates  of  battles;  and,  perhaps,  a 
writer  inspired  by  an  intense  spirit  of  nationality  might  succeed 
an  imparting  some  intenest  to  them. 

But  a  foreigner  is  repelled  by  the  frequency  of  revolutions 
ending  in  the  most  unimportant  results,  and  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  undertake  a  labour  which  promises  him  no  adequate 
recompense.  Wherever  history  leads  to  the  study  of  man  as  a 
moral  and  a  social  bring;  wherever  it  displays  the  development 
of  his  mind  and  charact^,  the  lofty  play  oi  sentiment  and  paa- 
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rion:  narrowness  of  territorial  boands  detracts  nothing  from  the 
importance  of  the  resalts  to  which  it  leads.  The  repuUics  of 
Greece,  tfie  free  cities  of  Italy,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland;  in 
the  bright  and  palmy  days  of  their  freedom,  will  donbtless  teach 
us  more  as  to  what  constitutes  the  happiness  and  the  d^;nity  of 
man,  than  those  vast  monarchies  of  Asia,  where  every  enror  of 
the  ruler  decides  the  destiny  of  millions. 

Bat  the  small  British  and  Saxon  kingdoms,  which  fer  four  or 
fiye  centuries  existed  simultaneously  or  successiTely  in  Britain, 
affinrd  no  field  for  the  display  of  great  qualities  or  hennc  ▼irtoeSi 
Nor  are  their  records  sufficiently  detailed  to  bring  us  acquamted 
with  individual  character,  or  with  the  workings  of  human  pas- 
sions. Their  history  is  almost  conjectural;  and  even  were  we 
to  devote  this  chapter  to  the  repetition  of  all  of  it  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  we  should  but  add  to  the  already  copious  list  of  royal 
crimes,  or  furnish  more  disgusting  pictures  of  the  sufferings  of 
humanity.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  such  a 
glance  over  these  five  centuries  as  may  enable  us  to  catch  its  ge- 
neral features. 

In  the  year  427,  when  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain,  they 
left  it  enervated,  like  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  em^re; 
without  fortifications,  without  arms,  and  without  courage  to  use 
them,  even  had  the  natires  possessed  them.  Instead  of  sur- 
roundine  the  open  towns  with  strong  fortifications,  and  mga- 
nizing  troops  for  their  defence,  the  Britons  had  contented  them- 
selves with  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Severus,  which,  intersecting 
the  island  at  its  narrowest  point,  was  intended  to  arrest  ihe  in- 
cursions of  the  Picts  and  the  Scots.  But  this  wall,  which 
mi^t  have  done  good  service  to  regular  troops,  was  of  no  use  to 
citizens;  men  who,  without  quitting  their  daily  occupations  and 
tiieir  families,  could,  perhaps,  hare  defended  the  ramparts  of 
their  cities,  but  who  could  not  be  expected  to  quit  their  homes, 
and  post  themselves  at  the  foot  of  a  distant  fortification,  whence 
they  were  constantly  exposed  to  be  driven.  And,  in  fact,  the 
Bomans  had  hardly  quitted  the  island,  when  the  wall  of  Severus 
was  passed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  sole  honour  of  these 
northerly  tribes,  who  were  pastoral  and  entirely  uncivilized,  was 
the  defiance  of  danger;  their  sole  happiness,  the  robbery  of  thdr 
more  industrious  and  more  timid  neighbours.  They  overran  the 
whole  of  Britain  several  times;  they  devastated  the  country,  laid 
the  towns  under  contribution,  and,  finding  no  advantage  in  car- 
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rying  home  slaves  to  a  country  already  OTer-peopled,  they  mas- 
sacred all  their  captives. 

The  terror  and  the'  desolation  of  the  Britons  were  extreme^ 
The  towns  which  preserved  an  appearance  of  civilization,  al- 
thoogh  leagued  tc^ether,  had  no  means  of  defence;  they  im- 
plored succour  of  the  Romans,  already  too  much  crippled  by 
the  calamities  of  the  empire  to  afford  them  any  protection.  The 
rural  districts,  divided  among  a  small  number  of  rich  proprie- 
tors, were  become  a  sort  of  principalities;  but  a  man  who  was 
owner  of  thousands  of  slaves,  was  not  the  more  able  to  defend 
himself.  We  are  assured,  that  one  of  these  great  proprietors, 
named  Yortigem,  was  acknowledged  chief,  or  king,  by  all  the 
others,  in  the  year  445.  This  new  monarch  is  accused  of  being 
the  first  to  call  in  the  Saxon  pirates  as  auxiliaries  against  the 
Scottish  marauders. 

The  maritime  Saxons  of  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe;  the  Jutes, 
the  Angles,  the  Frieslanders,  and  other  small  nations  of  the 
same  coasts,  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  plundering  the  coasts 
of  Gaul  and  Britain.  Two  of  their  chiefs,  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
were  received  in  449  by  Yortigem,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  on  the 
Kentish  coast  They  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  treaty,  by 
making  a  brave  and  effectual  stand  against  the  Scots:  after 
having  repulsed  them,  however,  they  invited  their  countrymen 
to  cross  over  to  them,  and  began  to  plunder  those  they  had  come 
to  assist.  Success  soon  inspired  them  with  the  project  of  sub- 
jugating the  island. 

Then  began  a  struggle  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons^ 
which  lasted  a  century  and  a  half,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
extirpation  of  the  British  population,  or  its  expulsion  from-  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  island.  This  struggle  has  been  cele- 
brated by  the  romancers  of  the  Round  Table,  and  by  historians 
little  superior  to  romancers  in  credibility.  King  Arthur,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  5412,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  was  the  great 
British  hero  of  these  batties,  in  which  Yortimer,  Mordred,  Uther 
Pendragon,  and  several  others,  also  distinguished  themselves. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  length  and  fury  of  the  conflicts, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  expulsion  of  an  entire  nation  from  its 
ancient  territory;  but  there  are  very  sufficient  grounds  for  skep- 
ticism as  io  the  number  of  the  armies  and  the  importance  of  the 
batttes  recorded  by  old  writers.  The  Saxons,  as  we  have  alrea« 
dy  seen^  were  sub|ect>  even  in  their  own  countryi  to  as  many 
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chiefr  or  kingB  as  thej  occnpied  Yillageg:  In  like  manner  ihcj 
gave  the  name  of  king,  or  sea-king,  to  every  captain  of  a  dup 
equipped  for  piracy,  vrho  landed  on  the  coast  of  Britain;  and  it 
is  prolMible  that  Hengist  had  bat  a  few  hundred  men  onder  Itim 
daring  the  thirty-five  years  of  oontinoed  fighting,  which  left  him 
master  of  Kent.  Other  Saxon,  Anglian,  and  Jatish  chieftains, 
established  themselves  at  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  Ei^- 
land. 

The  petty  British  lords,  the  ancient  senators  ^f  the  conntry, 
on  their  side,  often  assumed,  or  received  from  the  Saxons,  the 
title  of  kings.  In  ritfaer  case  the  dominions  of  the  monarch  ex^ 
tended  to  a  keep  or  castle  in  which  he  rerided,  and  a  few  vil- 
lages inhabited  by  his  vassals  and  serfs.  The  traditions  of  thrir 
wars  were  preserved,  and  the  vanity  of  the  two  parties  combined 
to  exa^erate  their  importance.  These  wars,  fiur  fi:om  beii^  de- 
stractive  to  the  population,  taught  the  chieftain  dl  the  value  of 
the  multiplication  of  his  vassals.  He  was  too  much  in  want  of 
soldiers  not  to  endeavour  to  increase  their  numbers.  The  Saxon 
population  spread  itself  over  the  east  of  the  iiiutd,  the  British 
over  the  west;  and  those  of  the  latter,  who,  having  infaafatted 
tiie  eastern  part,  could  not  escape  into  Wides,  aou^t  refuge 
firom  the  fiiry  of  the  Saxons  in  little  Britain,  or  Bretagne,  on  the 
coast  of  France.  At  length,  after  two  or  three  genenftions  in 
succession  had  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  Moodsked,  after  ertrj 
trace  of  civilization  had  been  obliterated,  after  the  language,  and 
almost  all  the  arts  of  the  Romans  had  been  forgotten,  the  island 
of  Great  Britun,  which  then  bq;an  to  bear  the  name  of  England, 
was  divided  into  three  parts* 

To  the  east,  seven  independent  kingdoms  had  been  formed  by 
the  piratical  people  included  under  the  oomm<m  name  of  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  three  most  extensive  wei^  to  the  north,  and  were 
inhabited  by  the  Angles;  the  four  richest  and  most  popidoos 
were  to  the  south,  and  inhabited  by  the  Saxons*  The  three  Cnt- 
mer  were,  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  fbtfnded  in  54T  by 
Ida;  that  of  East  Anglia,  in  571,  by  U1&;  and  that  rf  Mercia, 
in  585,  by  firida. 

The  four  Saxon  kingdoms  were  those  of  Kent,  founded  in  460 
by  Henpst;  of  Sussex,  in  491,  by  Ella;  of  Essex,  in  527,  by  Er- 
cenwini  and  of  Wessex,  tiie  most  powerful  of  the  southern  king- 
doms, in  519,  by  Cerdic.  The  opposite  courses  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Severn  8<^parated  tiie  Saxon  kingdoms  firom  tiiose  of  the 
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Ai^les^  nevertheless  these  two  people  regarded  one  another  near- 
ly as  countrjmen»  and  the  seven  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
formed*  to  some  intents,  bat  one  single  political  body. 

The  kings  whom  the  Saxons  acknowledged  as  their  leaders  in 
war,  had  but  a  very  limited  authority  in  peace;  and  the  assembly 
of  the  elders,  or  wise  men,  of  each  kingdom,  the  Witena-gemote, 
was  consulted  on  all  important  measures,  whether  legislative  or 
administrative.  On  some  occasions  one  of  the  seven  kings  was 
acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  heptarchy,  and  then  a  Witena-ge-* 
mote  of  the  seven  kingdoms  was  convened  to  deliberate  on  the 
interests  of  the  whole  confederate  body. 

To  the  west,  the  ancient  Britons,  who  belonged  to  the  Cymri, 
one  of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Celtic  race,  were  limited 
within  the  district  of  Wales,  which  was  divided  into  three  petty 
kingdoms,  and  the  western  point  of  England,  the  kingdom  ^ 
Cornwall.  They  had  retained  their  original  language,  they  were 
fervently  attached  to  the  Christian  religion,  and,  for  the  pearform- 
ance  of  its  ntes  and  offices,  had  preserved  some  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  laogoage,  and  the  use  of  writing,— 4it  least  among  the 
clergy.  But  they  had  been  able  to  keep  up  scarcely  any  commu- 
nication with  Rome;  and  when,  after  an  interval  of  two  centuries, 
they  renewed  their  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  they 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  submitting  to  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  that  primitive  Christiauity  they  had  learned 
and  maintained* 

Welsh  missionaries,  and  especially  the  elder  St.  Patrick,  and 
his  nephew  of  the  same  name,  had  converted  Ireland  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century.  As  that  was  just  the  time  of  the  greatest 
ravages  of  the  Saxons,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  great  number  of 
the  more  qniet  and  unwarlike  Britons  went  to  seek  tranquillity 
in  that  island,  which  was  less  exposed  to  storms  and  convulsions, 
and  carried  with  them  a  civilization  which  the  sword  was  then 
destroying  m  Britian.  The  Irish,  separated  from  the  whole  worid, 
having  enough  for  their  maintenance,  but  scarcely  acquainted 
with  the  luxuries  of  life,  sought  food  for  their  activity  in  the  study 
of  sacred  letters.  This  is  the  brilliant  period  of  their  literature; 
the  period  in  which  arose  those  pious  men  who  undertook  the 
conversion  of  Scotland,  and  who»  a  century  later,  went  forth  as 
missionaries  into  Gennany  and  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes.  They 
afterwards  founded  the  convents  of  St.  Gall,  Luxeuil,  An^grai^ 
and,  lastly,  of  BobUo,  in  Italy,  where  we  are  surprised  to  trace 
the  footsteps  of  an  Irish  missionary,  St  Colomban. 
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The  northern  extremity  of  Great  Britian  was  always  occupied 
by  the  Picts  on  the  west,  and  the  Scots  on  the  east:  these  two 
nations  were  branches  of  the  Gaelic  tribe,  another  great  diTision 
of  the  Celtic  family.  They  had  never  been  subjugated  by  the 
Romans,  and  had  remained  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture, 
and  depehdent  on  the  produce  of  their  herds;  yet  they  had,  if 
possible,  retrograded  in  the  career  of  civilization,  since  all  the 
arts  wluch  soften  or  embellish  life  had  been  destroyed  among  their 
neighbours.  Their  incursions  had  long  desolated  Britain;  but 
whether  it  be  that  their  arms  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  Saxons, 
who  at  the  same  time  invaded  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  or 
whether  there  was  no  longer  any  plunder  to  allure  them  onward 
in  a  country  already  so  devastated,  it  seems  certain  that,  idter 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  they  desisted  from  their  incursions. 
Their  conversion  to  Christianity  dates  from  about  the  same  time* 
and  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  labours  of  AVelsh  and 
Irish  missionaries.  The  Picts  and  the  Scots  continued  to  share 
Caledonia  up  to  the  year  839  or  840,  when  the  Picts  were  de- 
feated in  two  battles  by  the  Scots,  commanded  by  their  king, 
Kenneth  II.,  and  were  finally  exterminated.  The  nation  was 
utterly  extinct,  and  the  whole  country  took  the  name  of  Scotland. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  597$  that  Christianity  was  introduced 
anew  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  England  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  greatest  European  markets  for  slaves;  whenever  the  Sax- 
ons felt  the  pressure  of  want,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  selling 
their  children.  They  were  extremely  numerous  in  France;  Ba- 
thilde,  queen  of  Clovis  II.,  had  herself  ^en  a  Saxon  slave  bought 
by  a  Frank.  Anglo-Saxon  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
markets  of  Rome.  On  one  occasion,  Gr^ory  the  Great,  after- 
wards pope,  struck  with  the  delicacy  of  their  skins,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  their  fair  hair,  asked  of  what  nation  they  were.  "  They  are 
Angles,"  (Angli,)  said  the  merchant — "Say  rather  angels,"* 
said  Gregory.-—*'  What  is  their  birth-place?"—"  Deiri  in  North- 
umberland."—" Le  ird?  they  must  be  rescued  from  the  anger 
of  God."  Gregory's  puns  struck  him  as  being  a  revelation,  and 
he  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the  papal  chur  than  he  took  measures 
for  the  conversion  of  Britain.  He  intrusted  this  task  to  the  monk 
Augustin,  afterwards  created  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
Roman  priest  set  out,  accompanied  by  foHy  misnonaries,  to  whom 

*  <«NoQ»  imo,  AngU  sed  AngelL'' 
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England  owed  the  knowledge  of  what  was  called  Christianity  in 
the  sixth  century;  that  is,  of  the  religion  which  it  suited  the  churchy 
to  promulgate* 

The  converdon  of  England  began  with  her  kings,  and  the  new 
fttth  descended  to  their  subjects.  It  took  root,  and  was  estab- 
lished without  persecution;  nor  was  the  change  stained  with  the 
Mood  of  a  single  martyr.  The  popular  faith,  if  not  very  enlight- 
ened, was  not  the  less  lively;  nor  was  it  less  efficacious  in  inclining 
those  who  embraced  it  to  great  sacrifices.  A  reputation  for  sanc« 
tity  was  easily  obtained,  eqiecially  by  large  donations  to  the 
church.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  during  the 
heptarchy,  seven  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  seven  queens,  eight  princes, 
and  sixteen  princesses  of  the  blood,  received  the  honours  of  ca- 
nonization. It  is  not  less  sO|  that,*  that  in  the  same  pieriod  of  time, 
ten  kings  and  eleven  queens  laid  aside  a  crown  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  monastic  life. 

The  government  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  or  the  independence 
of  the  seven  little  kingdoms  into  which  England  was  divided, 
lasted  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years,  if  we  reckon  from 
the  foundation  of  the  earliest;  two  hundred  and  forty-three,  if 
we  reckon  from  that  of  the  most  recent,  up  to  the  year  827,  when 
the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  people  acknowledged  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  Egbert. 

This  monarch  had  been  driven  from  his  hereditary  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  and  had  taken  refuge  with  Charlemagne,  who  had  given 
him  a  friendly  reception  at  his  court,  and  had,  probably,  contri- 
buted to  form  his  mind,  and  to  elevate  his  views  and  his  hopes. 
Egbert  had  passed  twelve  years  in  the  society  of  the  great  mo- 
narch, when  he  was  recalled  from  his  court,  in  the  year  800;  the 
very  year  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Western  empire,  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Wessex,— -the  largest  of  the  four 
southern  kingdoms.  By  a  series  of  successful  wars,  Egbert  sub- 
jugated the  three  other  Saxons  kingdoms,  and  united  them  under 
the  common  name  of  Wessex.  He,  at  the  same  time,  compelled 
the  Anglian  kingdoms  to  promise  him  obedience^  permitting  them, 
however,  to  retain  the  government  of  their  feudatory  princes. 
Lastly,  he  compelled  the  three  British  kingdoms  in  Wales,  and 
the  fourth  in  Cornwall,  also  to  do  homage  to  him  as  their  suze- 
rain or  head.  He  had  been  scarcely  five  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace  and  of  undbputed  sovereignty,  when  the  Danes  ap- 
peared on  the  south  of  the  island,  with  tldrty-five  vessels;  landed 
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at  ChamuMidi,  met  Egl>ert,  defeated  him,  and  loaded  their  yetsels 
with  all  the  portable  wealth  of  the  district,  (a.  d.  SSS.) 

Charlemagne,  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  had  teen  theNorth- 
oien  bratre  him  with  impanitj  on  the  coasts  of  FriesJand*  He 
is  said  to  have  wept  over  the  calamities  which  awaited  his  sue- 
cessors*  Egbert,  the  imitator  of  Charlemagne  on  a  smaller  stage, 
witnessed  the  still  more  humiliating  commencem^t  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  were  destined  to  afflict  the  kingdom  he  had 
founded. 

Britain,  totally  separated  as  it  was  from  the  continent,  expe- 
rienced in  the  same  manner  the  effects  of  the  same  cause.  The 
incorporation  of  several  smaller  states  into  one  monarchy,  which 
seemed  calculated  to  constitute  its  strengtii,  was  the  source  only 
of  its  weakness;  and  disgraceful  calamities  arose  at  the  rery  mo- 
ment in  which  the  monarch  thought  he  had  founded  the  national 
power  and  glory.  Each  of  the  kingdoms  which  Charlemagne 
had  conquered  was  able,  single-handed,  to  keep  its  enemies  in 
check;  aU  together  were  no  longer  competent  to  do  so  after  he 
had  united  them.  Each  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy 
had  subsisted  without  fear  of  foreign  inyasion;— they  fell  before 
it,  when  they  were  consolidated  into  one  em|Hre.  The  Nwth- 
men  or  Danes,  who  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  England,  in  the  ninth  century,  had  been  long  fomi- 
liar  with  the  coasts  of  Britain;  for  they  were  but  another  branch 
of  the  same  people  who  had  conquered  it  three  centuries  earlier. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  fifth  century 
came  from  the  country  lying  between  Friesland  and  Jutland, 
while  the  homes  of  the  Norse  conquerors  of  the  ninth,  reached 
from  Jutlsnd  to  Norway;  The  Jutes  or  inhabitants  of  Jutland, 
are  mentioned  at  both  periods;  and,  besides,  the  conquests  of 
Charlemagne  had  driyen  back  the  southern  upon  the  northern 
Saxons,  so  that  the  same  people  no  longer  issued  from  the  same 
shores.  From  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Boman  empire,  all  these 
northern  tribes  lying  on  the  sea,  had  addicted  themselves  to  pira- 
cy, and  exulted  in  those  perilous  expeditions  in  which  they  brayed 
at  once  the  fiiry'of  the  northern  tempest  and  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  Yet  so  long  as,  in  the  countries  they  attacked,  every 
little  province  had  its  chief,  its  councils,  its  warriors;  so  long  as 
every  district  had  its  association  of  free  andjirarlike  citizens,  r^ 
sistance  was  always  at  hand;  it  was  so  prompt  and  efficaciom 
that  the  Northmen  were  compelled  to  abandon  piracy,  as  the 
Scots  were  marauding. 
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As  soon,  on  the  contrary,  as  every  district  was  forced  to  ap« 
peal  to  a  king  whose  seat  of  government  was  at  a  great  distance, 
to  implore  his  assistance,  or  to  await  his  orders^  as  soon  as  everj 
career  open  to  ambition,  transplanted  men  from  their  natal  soil 
to  the  court^— so  that  what  had  been  a  centre  became  a  mere 
province  or  appendage,  and  a  man  might  make  his  fortune  inde- 
pendent of  all  local  calamities^— all  those  small  kingdoms,  which 
had  been  filled  with  armed  men  who  had  for  centuries  waged  a 
desperate  war  of  resistance  against  neighbours  constantly  endea* 
vonring  to  invade  them,  were  found  incapable  of  defending  them* 
selves  against  a  few  handsful  of  sea-robbers;  and  little  crews  of 
adventurer9in  open  boats,  attempted  and  achieved  conquests  in 
which  thousands  of  brave  men  had  failed. 

In   835,  two  years  after  his  defeat  at  Charmouth,  Egbert 
avenged  himself  on  the  Danes.    He  defeated  a  fresK  body  of 
them  who  had  landed  at  Hengston,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.    He 
died  in  838,  leaving  only  one  son,  Bthelwolf,  who  succeeded  him. 
If  Egbert  exhibits  some  points  of  comparison  with  his  illus- 
trioOB  contemporary  and  friend  Charlemagne, — ^the  resemblance 
of  Ethelwolf  to  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  is  much  more  striking. 
Like  lum,  he  suffered  his  kindness  to  degenerate  into  weakness, 
and  his  religion  into  an  abject  submission  to  priests  and  monks: 
like  him,  he  hastened  to  share  his  power  with  his  son  Athelstan, 
whom  he  created  king  of  Kent;  like  him,  at  an  advanced  age,  on 
his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  855,  he  married  another 
Judith,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  ambitipus  queen  of  Louis  le  D6- 
bonnaire:  and  this  young  wife  embroiled  him  with  his  sons,  by 
insinuating  into  their  minds  the  fear  of  a  fresh  partition  of  his 
territory,  Ethelbald,  son  of  Ethelwolf,  took  arms  against  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  good-natured  {d^lnmfunfe)  monarch  of  England 
left  bdiind  him,  at  his  death,  in  857,  a  divided  empire  and  a  totter- 
ing throne. 

Several  of  these  coincidences  are  accidental,  no  doubt;  but  some 
are  dependant  on  the  nature  of  things.  A  great  man  arising  in 
the  niidst  of  barbarians  perceives  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation,  and  endeavours  to  procure  them  for  his  children;  but  in 
such  an  age  he  can  find  no  instructors  in  science  but  pedants; 
and  it  was  in  fact  to  monastic  pedants  that  the  training  of  Ethel- 
wolf  and  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  was  confined:  both  were  bom  in 
Inxuiy  and  surrounded  by  flattery;  both  degenerated,  as  the  sons 

of  great  men  so  often  degenerate;  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
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knowledge,  which  had  nourished  and  strengthened  their  &tfaers, 
turned  to  poison  in  their  handa.  Thej  learned  to  believe  qpoa 
mere  assertion;  to  tremble  before  a  man;  to  expiate  crimes  bj 
penances;  and,  even  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  contract 
duproportionate  marriages,  in  order  to  'secure  themselres  against 
temptation. 

Bthelwolf,  like  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  left  four  sons;  but  the 
custom  of  dividing  the  monarchy  among  the  princes  of  the  blood 
had  not  gained  ground  among  the  Saxons.  Ethelbald,  to  whom 
during  his  lifetime  he  had  made  over  the  kingdom  of  Kentf  and 
Ethelbert,  to  whom  he  left  all  the  rest  of  his  kingdom,  alone  suc- 
ceeded him.  It  was,  however,  established,  that  the  four  brothers 
should  succeed  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  children  under 
age;  and  they  did,  in  fiict,  reign  in  succession — ^Ethelbald,  irom 
857  to  860;  Ethelbert,  from  857  to  866;  Ethelred,  from  866  to 
871;  and  Alfred  the  Great,  from  871  to  900.  The  whole  of  dus 
period,  like  that  embracing  the  reigns  of  the  four  sons  of  Ijonis  le 
D6bonnaire,  is  filled  with  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Danes. 

The  adventurers  who  issued  forth  from  all  the  coasts  of  Scan- 
dinavia, from  all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  and  who,  though  dif- 
fering in  language  and  in  origin,  were  all  comprehended  under 
the  common  name  of  Danes  in  England,  and  of  Normans  in 
France,  seemed  to  have  formed  different  prefects  on  these  two 
countries.  The  coasts  and  the  courses  of  the  rivers  of  France 
accessible  to  their  boats,  were  still  enriched  by  the  effects  of  a 
lopg  established  civilization  and  industry.  Capital  accumulated 
in  the  preceding  centuries  was  still  deposited  there;  indeed,  it 
had  increased  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  On  the  odier 
hand,  the  people  all  along  the  coasts  were  total  strangers  to  the 
Ctermanic  races,  nearly  unarmed,  and  wholly  unwarlike  in  their 
habits;  they  could  hardly  oppose  any  resistance,  nor  did  the  Nor- 
mans seem  to  have  any  other  object  than  to  plunder  them.  Eng- 
land was  poorer  and  more  warlike.  It  had  no  wealth  wherewith 
to  tempt  the  northern  freebooter  but  that  of  its  fields,  which  its 
brave  and  warlike  population  was  ready  to  defend.  The  Danes, 
therefore,  when  they  attacked  England,  aimed  at  conquest  rather 
than  at  spoil.  During  the  reigns  of  Ethel  wolf  and  Edielbald,  they 
made  some  descents  on  the  coasts;  but  their  reception  was  such 
as  to  convince  them  that  the  gains  of  such  incursions  were  not 
likely  to  be  proportioned  to  their  danger;  and  from  the  year  840 
to  860,  years  so  disastrous  to  France,  the  shores  of  England  were 
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but  rarely  attacked.  Butihe  profits  oftheprofesmon  of  corsair,  the 
glory  and  the  risks  of  these  expeditions,  soon  attracted  to  the 
ports  of  Denmark  adventurers  from  every  part  of  the  North. 

It  was  a  new  channel  into  which  the  torrent  of  emigration 
forced  itself;  and  the  tribes  which  had  been  wont  to  send  forth 
swarms  to  invade  the  empire  by  land,  now  launched  them  upon 
4ie  deep.  Bands  of  Nortiimen  ravaged  France  from  side  to  side^ 
they  made  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which 
they  disputed  with  the  Saracensj  they  penetrated  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  received  the  barks  of 
Drontheim.  The  Danes  appear  to  have  conceived  the  project  of 
conquering  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  which,  by  its  contiguity 
to  the  scene  of  their  spoliation,  would  afford  a  convenient  recep* 
tacle  for  their  booty,  enable  them  to  refit  their  vessels,  or  fur* 
nish  them  with  new  ships,  and  with  hands  for  their  service. 
About  the  year  860,  they  renewed  their  attacks  upon  England 
with  the  barbarity  with  which  they  carried  on  all  their  wars,  but 
also  with  a  persistency,  with  a  determination  to  gain  a  settlement 
in  the  country,  which  is  not  perceptible  in  their  invasions  of 
France. 

It  was  en  the  shores  of  the  feudatory  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, that  Iwar,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Danish  lord  Raogner 
Lodbrog,  made  a  descent  with  a  formidable  army.  It  is  aflBuinedy 
that  he  had  been  invited  and  introduced  into  the  country  by  an 
earl  Bruen,  whose  wife  had  been  dishonoured  by  one  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kings;  while  the  other  sovereign  of  their  little  coun- 
try had  exasperated  the  vengeance  of  the  Danes  by  an  act  of 
cruelty  worthy  of  his  age.  Having  taken  Ra^er  Lodbrog  pri- 
soner, he  had  cast  him  into  a  deep  pit  filled  with  serpents,  and 
left  him  there  to  die.  The  death-song  composed  by  Raegner  in 
this  appalling  situation,  became  the  war-song  of  his  countrymen^ 
and  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  two  kings  of  Nortliumberland,  till  then  at  v^Miance,  now 
vainly  united  to  oppose  their  terrible  enemy:  they  were  defeated, 
the  one  before  York,  the  other  at  EUescross;  the  country  was  ra- 
vaged with  atrocious  cruelty;  those  taken  in  arms  found  no  mer- 
cy, and  the  priests  and  monks,  who  affected  to  work  miracles, 
and  whom  tiie  Danes  regarded  as  formidable  enchanters,  were 
not  treated  with  less  inhumanity.  The  nuns  had  still  worse  evils 
to  dread.  The  abbess  of  Coldingham,  having  to  announce  to 
the  sisterhood  over  which  she  presided,  that  the  Danes  were  at 
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iMttdt  and  that  tli^  were  wUfaoiit  defence,  set  ihcm  ihe  eanple 
cf  the  only  means  of  escaping  outrage*  She  cmt  off  her  neae 
and  ii|yper  li|s  to  render  herself  an  object  of  horror  and  diijgnst 
to  the  conquerors.  The  Danes  rushed  into  the  conyent;  but 
Heating  only  bleeding  end  mutilated  faces,  thej  recoSed  in  ter- 
sar.  Too  samge,  however,  to  be  touched  with  the  oour^;e  of 
theae  unhappy  women,  they  shut  the  gates  of  the  couTe&t,  and 
Idndled  a  fire  around  it,  in  which  all  their  Tictims  perished. 

The  Danes  also  laid  waste  the  kingdom  of  Mercia;  they  con- 
quered that  of  East  Anglia,  and  its  feudatory  king,  Edmund, 
who  was  regarded  as  a  saint,  was  massacred  by  them  in  a  plaoo 
which  stall  bears  his  name— St.  Edmund's  Bury,  or  Burg. 
These  three  kingdoms,  whose  kings  were  vassals  of  Etheired, 
were  much  more  extensive  than  his  hereditary  sovereignty  of 
Wessex,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Sevenu 
This  latter  country,  however,  the  capital  of  which  was  Winches- 
tar,  was  much  more  populous,  richer,  and,  consequentiy,  more 
important  than  all  the  others  combined. 

The  Danes  had  not  merely  pillaged  Northumberland;  they  had 
.  established  colonies  there,  partitioned  out  lands,  and  a  part  of 
their  Cunilies  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  peaceful  occupatioiis 
of  husbandry;  circumstances  which  seem  to  prove,  that  from 
their  very  first  campaign  their  intention  was  not  only,  as  in 
France,  to  carry  off  plunder,  but  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
tile  soil.  Iwar,  however,  in  order  to  secure  himself  the  more 
firmly  in  his  conquest,  proceeded  to  attack  Ethelred  in  the  king- 
dom of  'Wessex.  Nine  furious  and  sanguinary  battles  were 
fouglit  between  the  invaders  and  the  invaded  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year.  The  English  defended  themselves  like  brave  men^ 
and  their  king  proved  himself  worthy  to  command  them.  But 
numbers  at  length  prevailed  over  tiieir  obstinate  courage;  and  in 
the  last  of  these  battles,  a.  d.  872,  Ethelred  was  killed. 

On  the  death  of  Ethelred,  the  fourth  brother,  Alfred,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Wessex,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  his  prede- 
cessor; whether,  according  to  the  will  of  hb  father,  who  is  said 
to  have  thus  determined  the  succession,  or,  whether,  from  the 
choice  of  the  people,  who  felt  that,  in  a  crisis  of  such  peril,  tiicy 
needed  a  man,  and  not  a  child  to  govern  them,  is  not  certunly 
known.  The  Danes  were  now  masters  of  three  of  the  most  an* 
cient  kingdoms:  they  had,  it  is  true,  delegated  their  sceptres  t» 
Bngiish  kings,  whom  they  held  in  a  state  of  dependence:  but 
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thif  WIS  merely  in  order  not  to  reveal  too  broadly  to  the  oripnal 
popolation  the  servitade  into  which  they  had  fallen;  to  preserye 
for  a  time  the  forms  of  a  national  goTemment  after  the  snbstance 
was  destroyed.  These  kings  were  useful  to  the  Danes  insane* 
tioning  their  usurpations;  in  legalizing  their  levies  of  moneyi 
and  perhaps,  still  more»  in  rendering  odious  a  government  which 
it  was  their  object  to^overthrow.  The  inhabitants  of  the  pro« 
vinces,  indeed,  were  not  long  in  perceiving  that  these  phantoms 
of  royalty,  the  slaves  and  tools  of  their  conquerors,  were  a  bur- 
den, and  not  a  protection  to  them.  Oppressed  as  they  were  by 
the  Danish  yoke,  they  demanded  that  at  least  it  might  be  the 
only  one  laid  upon  them.  Their  prayer  was  readily  heard,  and 
acceded  to  by  Iwar  and  Ubba,  the  sons  of  Raegner  Lodbrog. 
llie  feudatory  kings  to  the  north  of  the  Thames  were  suppressed* 
The  Danes  mingled  with  the  Saxons  as  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and  as  fellow-countrymenj  all  the  cities  were  open  to  tiiemt 
even  London,  which  then  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Merda, 
fell  into  their  power;  whilst  their  armies  penetrated  Wessez, 
which,  at  that  time,  reached  from  the  shores  of  Kent  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Cornwall,  on  every  side. 

Alfred,  having  been  defeated  by  the  Danes  in  a  battie,  had 
8l^;ned  a  treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  give  no  assistance 
to  the  counties  north  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn^  on  condi- 
tion that  he  was  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  those  to 
the  south  of  those  rivers.  But  no  treaty  could  be  binding  on  the 
bands  of  independent  adventurers  who  every  spring  quitted  their  • 
northern  shores.  Mid  who  gloried  in  the  cruelties  they  inflicted 
on  the  inhalntants  of  more  temperate  climes.  New  chieftains, 
who  had  no  connexion  with  the  sons  of  Raegner  Lodbrog,  sur« 
prised  and  pillaged  Wareham,  laid  siege  to  Exeter,  which  they 
likewise  plundered,  gave  battie  seven  times  in  one  year  (a.  d. 
876,)  to  king  Alfred,  and  thus  awakened  in  the  Danes,  settied 
in  the  north  of  the  island,  the  hope  of  conquering  the  whole  of 
England.  The  colonists  accordingly  broke  the  peace  they  had 
sworn  to:  the  possession  of  London  secured  them  a  safe  passage 
over  the  Thames,  in  877  they  entered  Wessex,  took  Chippen- 
ham, one  of  its  largest  towns,  and  thus  struck  such  terror  into 
the  Eni^sh,  that  Alfred,  who  strove  to  assemble  his.army,  found 
himself  suddenly  deaerted  by  all  his  warriors.  As  tiie  only 
means  of  escaping  from  death  or  captivity,  he  assumed  the  dis- 
guise of  a  poor  labourer,  and  sought  refuge  and  concealment  in 
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iiie  hot  of  a  shephenl  in  the  marches  of  SomersetBbire.  It  was 
bailt  on  a  small  plot  of  solid  ground,  not  aboye  two  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  approachable  enl j  bj  a  difficult  and  almost  impercep- 
tible  path  through  a  sedgy  morass.  This  small  patch  of  land 
was  afterwards  illustrious  as  the  asjlum  of  the  noble  warrior,  and 
was  thence  called  i£theling-ej,  or  the  Noble  Island. 

The  man  ^ho  lay  hidden  from  every  eye  in  i£ltheling-ey^^ 
who  was  known  only  to  his  host,  and  was  regarded  by  his  hostess 
as  an  equal,  or  rather  inferior,  whom  she  scolded  when  he  suf- 
fered her  cakes  to  bum,— was  worthy  to  save  England,  and  to 
restore  the  monarchy.  He  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age;  his 
eonntenance  was  handsome,  noble,  and  intrepid;  his  skill  in  all 
bodily  exercises,  his  dexterity  in  shooting  with  the  bow,  would 
have  sufficed,  united  as  they  were  with  consummate  bravery,  to 
obtain  for  him  a  distinguished  rank  as  a  mere  soldier.  The 
sweetness  and  benevolence  which  characterized  all  his  inter- 
course with  men  endeared  him  to  all  who  came  near  him:  ho 
had  successfully  cultivated  poetry  and  music;  and  his  mind,  fos- 
tered by  the  early  care  of  an  enlightened  mother,  was  enlaiged 
and  adorned  by  study  to  a  degree  unknown  among  his  contem- 
poraries. 

All  these  qualitiesv  however,  do  not  suffice  to  form  a  hero; 
they  raise  an  individual  to  one  of  the  highest  steps  in  a  scale 
which  all  may  endeavour  to  climb;  but  the  force  of  character  and 
of  will,  the  clear  judgment  which  decides  what  is  needed  for  a 
nation,  the  creative  genius  which  finds  the  means  of  producing 
it^  are  the  qualities  which  alone  can  constitute  a  great  king;  and 
these  Alfred  united  in  a  supreme  degree.  He  passed  six  months 
in  his  profound  retreat — his  very  existence  unknown  to  the  whole 
world-deprived  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life;  nor,  daring  this 
long  interval  of  apparently  hopeless  inaction,  did  he  ever  give 
himself  up  to  despondency.  He  polished  his  bow,  and  kept  his 
arms  in  order  for  the  field,  ^d  he  waited  with  patience  and  con- 
fidence the  fit  moment  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity. 

The  Saxons,  who,  in  all  thdir  battles,  had  shown  that  they 
were  worthy  to  have  a  country,  were,  indeed,  struck  with  panic 
terror;  they  were  dispersed,  but  not  crushed.  They  had  shrunk 
tcom  engaging  again  in  disastrous  and  hopeless  conflicts;  but  most 
of  them  had  retreated  into  castles  or  towers  which  they  had  built 
for  their  defence,  or  into  fastnesses  in  woods  or  marshes;  and  if 
some  had  bent  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  had  yielded  them* 
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sdves  up  to  the  Danes,  Alfred  was  convinced  that  they  would 
not  long  endare  tiie  vexations  with  which  thej  would  be  harassed. 
He  waited  the  first  outbreak  of  their  impatience;  he  thought  that 
it  is  sometimes  expedient  to  leave  the  whole  intolerable  weight 
of  tyranny  to  press  for  awhile  on  a  people,  that  it  may  no  longer 
be  disposed  to  grudge  the  high  price,  the  cruel  sacrifices,  by 
which  alone  deliverance  can  be  bought. 

Alfred's  expectations  were  not  deceived.  The  Danes  had  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Wessex,  in  order 
to  subdue  every  part  of  it;  but  Ubba  II.,  son  of  Ra^er  Lodbrog, 
learning  that  a  party  of  English  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
fort  of  Kenwith,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  marched  a  division  of  his 
troops  to  besi^  it.  The  assailants  had  so  greatly  the  advantage 
in  point  of  numbers— -their  enemies  seemed  so  prostrated  by  a 
series  of  disasters— that  Ubba  scarcely  thought  it  worth  while  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  them.  The  besieged  had  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  succour  from  any  quarter;  they  looked  for  nothing  but 
death  or  slavery.  The  earl  of  Devon,  who  commanded  them, 
proposed  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  a  sortie,  and  to  try  to  open  to 
themselves  a  passage  to  some  place  of  refuge,  sword  in  hand. 
This  desperate  project  was  crowned  with  far  better  success  than 
the  earl  himself  had  dared  to  hope.  The  Danes  were  so  little  on 
their  guard,  that  Ubba  their  general  was  killed.  The  Raven, 
the  great  standard  to  which  they  believed  the  fate  of  their  nation 
mysteriously  attached,  was  taken,  and  the  whole  army  fled  dis- 
gracefully. 

Alfred,  instructed  of  their  defeat,  deemed  that  the  moment  for 
emerging  from  concealment  had  arrived.  He  called  his  chief 
friends  about  him;  and  after  having  concerted  all  his  measures^ 
he  sent  them  to  various  places  where  he  knew  that  there  were 
parties  of  Saxons  under  arms:  he  fixed  a  day  for  their  general 
meeting  in  the  forest  of  Selwood,  in  Somersetshire;  and,  while  his 
very  existence  was  wholly  unsuspected  by  the  Danes,  he  slung 
his  harp  over  his  shoulder,  and  went  to  the  camp  which  Guthrum, 
the  Danish  general,  had  assembled,  and  entered  it  alone.  All  the 
nations  of  the  North  held  music  in  honour,  and  admitted  bards  or 
singers  to  their  banquets.  The  ancient  Britons,  however,  claimed 
a  pre-eminence  above  all  others  as  poets  and  musicians;  and  the 
Welsh  bards  traversed  hostile  armies,  and  went  unharmed  amid 
the  horrors  of  war,  collecting  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
soldiers.    Alfred  yielded  to  no  one  in  musical  skill,  or  in  talent 
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for  extempore  vernfication:  his  haq>  secured  lum  entrance  to  the 
eDemy^s  camp;  he  was  received  without  distmsty  admired,  and 
rewarded;  and  after  carefallj  observing  every  thing,  he  went  to 
meet  his  countrymen  in  the  forest  of  Selwood. 

The  Saxons,  inspired  with  new  life  and  courage  at  the  sight  of 
thrir  beloved  prince,  who  seemed  to  rise  from  the  dead  to  lead 
them,  fell  upon  the  camp  of  Guthnim,  who  did  not  even  suspect 
the  existence  of  a  Saxon  army:  nearly  all  the  Danes  were  cut  to 
pieces.  Guthrum,  and  the  small  band  of  followers  who  escaped, 
were  soon  besieged  in  a  fortress;  where,  hopeless  of  being  able 
long  to  hold  out,  they  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  which  were 
eBbred  them. 

Alfred  granted  to  all  who  consented  to  become  Christians,  the 
privilege  of  rending  in  Bast  Anglia;  the  oihen  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  country,  under  a  promise  of  seeking  their  fortune!  elae- 
vrfaere.  Those  of  the  Danes  who  had  their  wives  and  children 
with  them,  and  had  established  themselves  in  England,  inter- 
mingled vrith  the  Saxons,  whose  language  so  nearly  resembled 
their  own  that  they  might  almost  regard  them  as  fellow  country* 
men.  These  had  already  begun  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  Christian 
missionaries;  and  their  conversion,  sincere  or  feigned,  seemed 
to  meet  with  no  great  obstacles.  The  young  men,  however,-— the 
more  ardent  spirits,— could  not  bring  themselves,  in  consequence 
of  one  check,  to  renounce  a  life  of  piracy  and  pillage  which  had 
such  attractions  for  them,  and  which  formed  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  national  character.  Just  at  this  crisis,  the  Continent, 
given  over  to  a  frightful  state  of  anarchy,  seemed  to  invite  their 
arms.  Charles  the  Bald  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  877;  the 
Carlovingian  princes  who  had  shared  his  states,  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  despised  by  their  subjects,  were  attacked  by  re- 
iterated fits  of  illness,  which  disabled  them  from  taking  any  mea- 
sures of  defence.  Hastings,  after  having  measured  himself  agunst 
Alfred  vnthout  success,  led  over  to  France  the  greater  part  of 
those  Danes  who  had  so  long  desolated  England.  Troops  of  these 
terrific  adventurers  landed  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  from 
the  Garonne  to  the  Scheldt;  others,  recent  from  the  North,  took 
the  same  route;  and  for  twelve  years  the  shores  of  England  were 
unvisited  by  their  cruellest  foes. 

Alfred  took  advantage  of  this  season  of  repose  to  oiiganize  his 
future  defence.  The  kingdom  of  Wessex  had  remained  his  in 
undisputed  sovereignty;  but  Guthrum,  with  his  consent,  had  re- 
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tired  into  Hast  Angiia,  and  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
were  almost  entirely  peopled  by  Danes.    Others  of  their  country- 
men occupied  Mercia;  others  Northumberland,  to  which  Alfred 
at  that  time  did  not  even  think  of  laying  claim.    The  limit  of  his 
conquests  to  the  northward  was  the  city  of  London;  which,  it 
aeems,  he  became  master  of  about  the  year  880,  and  intrusted  the 
government  of  it  to  his  son-in-law,  earl  Ethelred.    He  had,  how- 
ever, lost  no  time  in  organizing  the  troops  of  Wessex,  giving  them 
able  officers,  building  strong  places  at  all  points  well  adapted  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  building  ships  of  war. 
His  predecessors  had  trusted  to  their  troops  alone  for  the  defence 
of  the  coasts;  and  the  enemy,  by  threatening  several  distant 
points,  harassed  them  with  fatigue,  gained  upon  them  in  point  of 
speed,  and  eventually  always  effected  a  landing  in  a  point  where 
BO  preparation  had  been  made.    The  Danish  vessels  were  fitted 
ealj  for  transport     As  theirs  were  the  only  ships  then  on  the 
seas,  they  were  not  armed;  they  carried  war  across  the  sea,  but 
they  had  never  made  the  sea  the  theatre  of  war:  Alfred  probably 
imitated  the  (instruction  of  the  galleys  of  the  Greek  empire 
which  he  had  seen  in  Italy.     His  vessels  had  by^this  time  an  in- 
disputable advantage  over  those  of  the  Danes;  they  never  met 
without  the  certain  destruction  of  the  latter.    It  was  by  means 
of  these  ships  of  war  that  Alfred  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Wes- 
aex.    In  893,  Hastings  made  another  attempt  upon  it,  and  landed 
Ml  the  coast  of  Kent  with  a  powerful  army.    Alfred,  however, 
aided  by  his  fleet,  so  completely  routed  him,  that  he  appears  to 
have  relinquished  for  ever  the  desire  of  dbturbing  the  repose  of 
England.    He  retreated,  accompanied  not  only  by  all  the  troops 
he  had  brouglit  over,  but  also  by  all  he  could  collect  in  East 
Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland.     These  three  large  dis- 
tricts«  weakened  by  the  departure  of  all  their  youthful  and  war- 
like population,  no  longer  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  Alfred.    For  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  he  reigned  alone 
in  England. 

The  English  are  fond  of  ascribing  to  this  great  and  excellent 
monarch,  either  the  institution  or  the  confirmation  of  the  laws, 
privileges,  and  usages  which  have  tended  the  most  to  their  pros- 
perity as  a  nation.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  the  founder  of 
flieir  navy — that  he  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  the  first  to 
prove,  that  it  was  in  these  wooden  walls  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  put  their  trust    With  him  also  arose  the  grandeur 
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and  pTosperitj  of  the  city  of  London,  which  he  almoet  iBTariaU  j 
choee  tm  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  annual  parliament,  or  Wile- 
na-gemote,  with  which  he  always  discussed  the  albirs  of  the 
nation.  What  was  the  composition  of  this  assembly,  at  which 
prelates^  earls  of  aldennen,  thanes  or  barons,  and  perhaps  depu- 
ties from  different  burghs,  or  associations  of  free  men,  were  pre- 
sent, has  been,  and  will,  probably,  remain,  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. 

Accordibg  i6  the  principles  and  customs  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, every  free  man  had,  as  matter  of  course,  a  share  in  the 
Sovereignty;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  were 
without  either  power  or  freedom.  The  ceorls,  kerls,  churls,  or 
in  Roman  phrase,  vileins,  were  held  by  their  lords  in  a  state  of 
vassalage  which  amounted  to  almost  absolute  dependency;  lower 
still,  the  bond-slaves  or  serfs  were  not  masters  even  of  their  own 
persons.  Neither  class  was  supposed  to  have  any  rights  as  dti- 
zens,  nor  any  voice  in  public  affairs:  neither  could  be  represent- 
ed in  parliament. 

Alfred  caused  a  fresh  publication  of  the  Saxon  laws.  This 
collection  contiuned  those  of  Inai  king  of  Wessex,  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia,  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent;  to  these  he  added  about  forty 
others,  framed  or  sanctioned  by  himself.  Like  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  he  inserted  several  laws  taken  from  the  Judaical  ritual 
into  his  statutes,  as  if  to  give  new  strength  and  cogency  to  the 
precepts  of  morality.  The  Saxon  laws,  like  those  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  established  the  compensation  of  crimes  or  of- 
ences  by  pecuniary  mulct,  according  to  a  regulated  scale.  The 
English  are  also  fond  of  tracing  in  them  the  first  indications  of 
the  glory  of  their  island — trial  by  jury. 

The  judges  underwent  at  the  same  time  a  severe  reform.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  state  of  dependence  on  the  monarch,  to 
which  Alfred  reduced  this  order  of  men,  could  be  reconciled 
with  liberty.  We  are  only  told  that  Alfred  hanged  forty-four  of 
them  in  one  year  for  crimes  of  malversation. 

The  division  of  England  into  counties  or  shires,  (t.  e.  shares,) 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Saxons  after 
their  conquest.  This  was,  indeed,  but  a  transplantation  of  Ger- 
manic institutions  into  their  adopted  country.  The  counts  or 
earls,  civil  or  military  officers  holding  under  the  king,  and  pre- 
siding over  the  shire  meetings,  are  mentioned  from  the  very  ear- 
liest times  of  the  Heptarchy.     Alfred,  however,  reformed  the 
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division  of  the  counties,  and  made  it  more  regular  and  equable 
throughout  the  kingdom.^  For  the  government  of  them  he  asso- 
ciated another  (Acer  to  the  earl,  called  the  sheriff,  or  shire* 
reeve,  often  mentioned  under  the  title  of  viscount.  He  con- 
firmed and  cemented  the  system  of  corporations,  which  placed 
all  the  citizens,  in  their  several  relations  to  society,  reciprocally 
under  the  guarantee  of  each  other,  by  forming  a  burgh  or  asso* 
ciation  of  ten  free  householders,  with  a  tithing  man  at  their  head; 
and  uniting  ten  of  these  associations  into  a  hundred,  under  ano- 
ther head;  and  all  the  hundreds  of  each  county  jinder  its  respec- 
tive earl.  Each  of  these  bodies  was  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  all  its  members,  and,  in  virtue  of  this  responsibility,  exercised 
over  them  a  right  of  inspection  and  of  police;  but  if  the  crimi- 
nal was  not  discovered,  the  responsibility  fell  on  the  association 
of  the  superior  degree.  The  king  demanded  an  account  of  every 
breach  of  the  peace,  first,  of  the  tithing;  next,  of  the  hundred; 
and,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  county.  The  universal  disorga- 
nization of  society-^the  infinite  number  of  robbers  and  outlaws 
who  infested  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — had  compelled  Alfred  to 
adopt  this  rigorous  system  of  police;  but  even  in  its  vigilance 
We  recognise  respect  for  the  rights  of  freemen.  It  was  not  a 
system  under  which  magistrates,  the  creatures  of  despotic  power, 
ruled  their  inferiors:  equals  exercised  a  supervision  over  equals, 
and  public  order  was  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ci- 
tizens. 

The  cultivation  of  letters,  which  had  been  absolutely  destroyed 
at  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  and  had  since  made  but  few 
and  languid  steps  towards  revival,  was  the  object  of  Alfred's 
peculiar  care.  He  complained,  that,  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Humber,  there  was  not  a  priest  who  understood  the  service  he 
had  to  recite;  and  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea— the  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  letters  were  a  little  more  cultivated— there 
was  not  one  who  could  translate  the  easiest  Latin  book  into 
Saxon.  Alfred  was  very  superior  to  his  clergy  in  erudition,  and 
understood  well  the  ancient  language  used  by  the  church;  but 
he  had  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to  wish  to  cultivate  the 
vernacular  tongue.  He,  therefore,  applied  himself  to  the  trans- 
lation of  several  books  into  Saxon:  among  them  are  '*  Boethius, 
De  Consolatione  Philosophic;''  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Venerable  Bede,  a  Saxon  author  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century.     Alfred  likewise  founded  schools  at  Oxford, 
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which  are  r^arded  as  the  first  origin  of  ihat  cd^rated  vnircr- 
■itf.  He  invited  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  learned  men 
whom  he  thought  best  qualified  to  train  and  instnict  Tootfa;  and 
he  set  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rerennes  of  his  domains 
fer  the  payment  of  their  salaries,  or  the  maintenance  of  poor 
scholara  who  followed  their  teaching. 

After  haying  thus  gloriously  devoted  his  life  to  the  defence, 
the  deliTerance,  the  improvement,  and  the  prosperitj  of  his  coon* 
try,  Alfred  died  in  the  year  900,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half.  Nor  can  we  discover  in 
his  character  or  conduct,  as  delineated  by  writers  who  have 
handed  down  to  us  tolenddy  copious  details  of  hb  life,  a  vice,  or 
even  a  Cult,  which  can  stain  or  sully  so  pure^  so  lofty,  so  spot- 
less a  reputation. 


*  •      4      > 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Hifltorical  B&rkness  of  the  tenth  Cenluiy. — ^Decline  of  the  Khaliphate  of 
Bagdad.^Introduetion  of  the  Turks. — Creation  of  the  office  of  Emir  al 
Oman. — Greek  Empire. — Maoedonian  Dynasty. — ^Baail  I. — AssasMnatkn 
of  Michael  III. — Compilation  of  the  Basilica. — Leo  tlie  Philosopher. -« 
Constantine  Porphyrogvnitus. — His  Works. — ^Refusal  of  the  Greek  Em- 
perors to  acknowledge  those  of  the  West— Berenger  Eiog  of  Italy.^* 
His  Murder. — Independence  of  Italian  Nobles. — Rudolf  II.  of  Burgundy. 
— Hugues  Count  of  Provence. — Surrender  of  Lombardy  to*  Otho  the 
Great — Charles  tiie  Simple  crowned.  King  of  France. — ^Insuboidinatioii 
of  the  great  Nobles. — Robert,  Count  of  Paris  and  Duke  of  France. — Bm 
Revolt  and  Death. — ^Rudolf  of  Burgundy. — Betrayal,  Imprisonment,  and 
Death  of  Charles  the  Simple. — Cession  of  Neustria  to  the  Normans*-*- 
Baptism  and  Marriage  of  Rollo^  first  Duke  of  Normandy. — ^Introduction 
of  the  Feudal  System  into  Normandy.— Rigorous  Justice  of  RoUo. ^Ra- 
pid Disappearance  of  the  Norse  Tongue.— Cessation  of  predatory  Habits. 
—Saracen  Settlements  in  France  and  Italy. — Abruption  of  the  Magyan.— 
Emperor  Amulf. — ^Louis  IV. — ^Increased  Power  of  German  Nobles. — 
Chules  the  Simple,  last  of  the  illegitimate  Carlovingians. — ^Emperor 
Conrad  of  Franoonia  succeeded  by  Hempr  of  Saxony. — His  Ability  and 
Biayeiy. — His  total  Defeat  of  the  Hungarians.  ▲.  d.  900 — ^936. 

The  history  of  the  tenth  century,  a  brief  survey  of  which  we 
are  now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers,  is  far  more  difficult  to 
reduce  to  any  general  character,  or  to  present  under  any  general 
point  of  Tiew,  liian  any  of  the  preceding.  If  we  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  whole  theatre  of  the  world,  we  find  neither  a  great  em- 
pire influencing  its  neighbours,  and  giving  a  sort  of  unity  to  con- 
temporaneous hbtory,  nor  a  great  simultaneous  movement  in  the 
■unds  of  men.  On  every  side,  states  seem  to  be  falling  into  dis- 
solution; on  every  side,  portions  are  detaching  themselves  from 
the  mass;  dependants  or  subordinates  are  tiirowing  off  their  al- 
legiance to  their  superiors.  Kings  no  longer  do  homage  to  the 
•mperor  as  their  liege  lordt  emirs  disclaim  the  authority  of  the 
khaliph;  dukes  and  counts  declare  themselves  independent  of 
kings;  cities  and  lords  of  bui^s  or  casties  shut  their  gates 
against  dukes  and  counts.  Where  we  have  hitherto  seen  only 
the  impulse  communicated  to  the  several  members  of  one  great 
body,  we  now  remark  convulsive  movements  which  are  clearly 
not  directed  by  its  will. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  whether  it  was  only  a  passive  re- 
sistasce  that  nation*  opposed  to  their  governments,  or  whether 
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we  can  trace  the  development  of  a  new  and  active  will;  nor  can 
we  gather  any  light  on  this  matter  from  the  contemporary  hbto- 
riana.  Almost  all  the  annals  of  the  foregoing  periods  cloae;  al- 
moet  all  the  chroniclers  desert  us;  scarcely  can  an  age  be  men- 
tioned more  barren  in  historical  documents. 

Yet  were  it  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  Europe  was  retrograding 
towards  barbarism.  There  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  important 
progress  in  manners,  institutions,  intelligence,  and  population. 
But  the  same  difficulty  in  gaining  any  general  views  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  period,  which  we  of -the  present  day  feel,  was  still 
more  insurmountable  to  contemporaries.  Those  who  had  the  ta- 
lent of  writing  (and  there  were  several)  could  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining information  as  to  what  was  passing  among  their  neigh- 
|)Ours, so  scanty  and  interrupted  were  the  means  of  communi- 
cation; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of  provincial  dynasties, 
or  of  free  communities,  was  still  too  recent  for  them  to  assume 
the  rank  of  subjects  worthy  the  dignity  of  history.  Historians 
still  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  Empire,  which  had  ceased  to 
exist;  and  overlooked  those  infant  states  which  had  hardly  strug- 
gled into  existence.  We  shall  turn  our  attention  successively  to 
all  the  portions  of  this  system  of  the  world,  whose  rise  and  pro- 
gress we  have  hitherto  watched. 

We  shall  not,  however,  endeavour  to  follow  out  the  decline  of 
the  empire  of  the  khaliphs.  The  frequent  revolutions  of  the 
throne  of  Bagdad  ceased  to  have  any  influence  on  the  rest  of  the 
world;  in  each  successive  reign,  some  province  detached  itself 
from  the  ancient  monarchy,  some  new  dynasty  sprang  into  exis- 
tence, and  some  fresh  matter  was  afforded  for  what  Orientals 
take  for  history, — namely,  the  chronology  of  princes.  To  them, 
indeed,  it  is  but  an  index  to  the  parricides  and  fratricides  of  each 
reign,  or  to  battles  followed  by  the  desolation  of  certain  provinces; 
without  the  slightest  advancement  in  the  human  species  towards 
a  better  government,  towards  a  stronger  guarentee  for  its  rights, 
towards  a  greater  development  of  its  faculties. 

The  loading  the  memory  with  the  names  of  a  host  of  princes, 
to  which  not  a  single  useful  or  interesting  idea  can  be  attached » 
IS  but  a  waste  of  time  and  an  abuse  of  learning.  One  remarkable 
change  only,  connected  with  the  decline  of  these  sovereigns  of 
Bagdad,  who  daily  saw  new  provinces  escape  from  their  grasp, 
deserves  a  cursory  mention.  They  had  remarked  the  decline  of 
enthusiasm,  the  falling  off  in  the  courage*  and  even  of  the  bodily 


Strength,  of  their  own  subjects,  from  the  time  that  all  noble  ob- 
jects had  ceased  to  be  presented  to  their  ambition  or  their  activity. 
Motassem,  the  twenty-seventh  khaliph,  who  died  in  842,  had  en- 
deavoured to  supply  this  want,  by  sending  to  Turkestan  to  pur- 
chase young  slaves  bred  in  the  mountain  region  of  Caucasus, 
whom  he  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  formed  into  a 
guard,  to  which  he  intrusted  the  protection  of  his  palace.    These 
troops  soon  became  numerous  and  formidable;  the  rivalry  which 
existed  between  them  and  the  Syrians  effectually  disgusted  the 
latter  with  the  military  career,  and  the  Turks  were  soon  the  only 
soldiers  of  the  khaliphs.    The  slavery  in  which  they  had  been 
reared  rendered  them  less  faithful,  without  being  more  submissive 
or  obedient.    From  this  time,  most  of  the  revolutions  in  Syria 
were  their  work.    They  hurled  from  the  throne,  or  they  assassi- 
nated, those  khaliphs  who  were  not  the  obsequious  tools  of  their 
insolence  and  rapacity.     At  length,  in  the  year  936,  in  the  reign 
of  Radhi,  the  thirty-ninth  khaliph,  they  elected  a  chief  of  their  own 
body,  whom  they  called  Emir  al  Omara  (or  Chief  of  Chiefs:)  this 
oflScer  was  henceforward  the  true  sovereign  of  the  state;  he  alone 
disposed  of  the  treasure,  the  troops,  the  offices  of  power  or  dignity; 
he  kept  the  khaliph  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace— reducing  him 
to  that  life  of  poverty,  penitence,  and  prayer,  which  the  early 
successors  of  Mahommed  had  imposed  on  themselves  by  choice: 
nor  did  he  even  respect  his  life,  if  there  was  any  caprice  of  the 
chief  or  of  the  soldiers  which  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
found  it  impossible  to  gratify.    The  Emir  ai  Omara  of  Bagdad 
has  sometimes  been  compared  to  the  tnaire  dupakns,  who  was 
the  virtual  ruler  of  France  under  the  kings  of  the  first  race. 
The  origin  of  the  power  of  the  two  officers  was,  however,  very 
different,  and  its  abuse  was  more  violent  and  more  cruel  on  the 
part  of  the  Turk  than  on  that  of  the  Austrasian;  though  the  thral  - 
dom  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  to  his  minister  presents  some  fea- 
tures of  resemblance. 

We  shall  also  bestow  but  a  transitory  glance  on  the  empire  of 
the  East,  which  was  daily  becoming  more  wholly  separated  from 
our  portion  of  Europe;  daily  forgetting  more  and  more  that  Latin 
world  by  which  it  was  daily  more  and  more  foi^tten.  The 
people  who  inherited  the  two  illustrious  names  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man had  preserved  no  vestige  of  the  sentiments  or  character  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome.  The  living  generation  seemed  to  be  con- 
•ciovs  that  it  was  not  worthy  to  occupy  the  attention  of  posterity; 
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and  though  it  continued  to  stud j  the  works  of  the  mightj  and 
Olustrious  dead,  it  neglected  to  leave  anj  record  of  present 
erenta*  Yet  the  empire  had  acquired  some  fresh  vigour  from  the 
accession  of  the  Macedonian  djnastj  to  the  throne.  Basil,  tfie 
founder  of  that  d  jnastj,  was  invested  with  the  purple  on  the  24tk 
of  September,  867,  he  reigned  until  886.  He  was  succeeded  bj 
Ids  son,  Leo  the  Philosopher,  who  reigned  from  886  to  911$  and 
his  grandson,  Constantine  VII.  Porph jrogenitus,  from  911  to  959. 
The  former  merited  some  reputation  as  a  l^slator;  the  second 
and  the  third  distinguished  tiiemselves  as  writers. 

Basil  pretended  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Arsacides  of  Arme- 
nia, and  to  be  allied,  through  his  wife,  to  the  line  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Macedonia.  Nevertheless,  his  family  had  been  reduced 
bj  the  ravages  of  the  Bulgarians  to  great  poverty:  nor  had  he 
owed  his  rise  from  among  the  servants  of  the  imperial  palace  to 
any  qualities  more  elevated  than  his  address  in  training  horses, 
lus  physical  strength,  and  his  courage.  But  in  despotic  govern- 
ments, where  the  monarch  alone  has  the  power  of  distinguishing 
or  rewarding  merit,  and  where  public  opinion  is  mute,  a  valet, 
having  nearer  access  to  his  sovereign,  has  a  greater  chance  of  ob- 
taining influence  than  the  governor  of  a  province^  and  domestic 
services  are  often  the  road  to  the  highest  dignities.  Basil  made 
his  way  from  the  stable  to  the  council  of  state.  The  more  sur- 
prising fact  is,  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  elevation.  Michael  III., 
son  of  Theophilus,  at  length  granted  him  the  title  of  Augustus. 
The  favour  of  a  prince  addicted  to  every  possible  vice  could  be 
no  recommendation:  the  assassination  of  this  same  prince  by  Basils 
who  owed  his  elevation  entirely  to  him,  threw  the  stain  of  ingra- 
titude over  the  character  of  the  new  sovereign.  Yet  no  sooner 
was  Basil  seated  on  the  throne,  than  he  merited  the  respect  and 
attachment  of  his  subjects  by  his  application  to  business,  by  the 
vigour  of  his  judgment,  by  the  order  which  he  established  in  the 
finances  and  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  He  even  found 
means  to  reorganize  the  army,  although  he  had  not  received  a 
military  education.  The  Musulmans  no  longer  menaced  the 
provinces  of  the  Levant:  the  Bulgarians,  at  the  same  epoch,  had 
become  converts  to  Christianity,  and  had  laid  aside  their  fierce 
and  warlike  habits  with  their  idolatry.  From  this  time  thdr 
monarchy  continued  to  decline,  so  that  the  Thracian  provinces 
of  the  empre  enjoyed  an  unwonted  repose,  repaired  their  losses, 
and,  under  Basil's  fostering  care,  agriculture  and  commerce 
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floarished  anew.  He  took  advantage  of  the  civil  wars  which 
distracted  the  Western  empire,  and  the  divisions  of  the  Lombards 
of  Benevento,  to  make  new  conquests  in  southern  Italy.  The 
Calabrias  and  Puglia  submitted  to  his  authority;  and  the  citj  of 
Bari,  the  reddence  of  a  governer  named  the  Captain,  was  the 
capital  of  the  province  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Theme  of 
Lombardj»  The  Latin  tongue,  though  entirely  disused  in  the 
East  for  every  other  purpose,  still  remained  that  of  the  laws. 
Already,  it  is  true,  the  Novels,  or  the  edicts  of  the  emperors,  pos- 
terior to  the  publication  of  Justinian's  Code,  were  published  in 
Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin.  Basil  thought  it  was  time  for  the  go- 
vernment to  drop  a  language  which  was  not  understood  by  its 
subjects.  He  caused  a  new  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire to  be  made  in  Greek:  they  were  divided  into  forty  books, 
called  the  Basilica.  This  code  he  substituted  for  that  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  it  continued  in  force  throughout  the  empire  up  to  the 
period  of  its  fall.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  continued  to  regard  it  as 
the  rule  of  their  actions  even  after  they  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Turks, 

The  reign  of  Leo,  son  of  Basil,  and  pupil  of  the  patriarch 
Photiusy  is  scarcely  marked  by  any  event  save  his  disputes  with 
his  clergy  on  the  subject  of  his  last  marriage:  it  was  the  fourth, 
and  the  Greek  church  did  not  permit  any  man  to  marry  more  than- 
thrice.  He  owed  the  title  of  Philosopher  to  several  works  com- 
posed by  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  under  his  name,  on  most  of  the 
sciences  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  His  son  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus,  who  was  scarcely  six  years  old  when  he  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  governed,  first  by  guardians,  and  then  by  col« 
leagues,  who  seized  the  purple  by  violence.-  Estranged  from 
the  business  of  the  state,  and  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  no 
less  from  the  weakness  of  his  health  than  from  the  distrust  of  Ro- 
manus  Lecapenus,  whom  the  army  had  elected  as  his  associate, 
he  devoted  all  his  time  to  literature  and  art;  and  his  voluminous 
compilations  may  be  regarded  as  the  depositary  of  almost  all  the 
Greek  learning  and  science  of  his  time.  We  may  infer  from  his 
works,  that  if  they  were  still  in  possession  of  the  discoveries  of 
tiieir  ancestors,  they  had  lost  all  original  genius»  all  fertility  of 
invention,  all  power  of  observation. 

While  the  new  empire  of  the  West  was  at  the  summit  of  ita 
power  under  Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  the  Eastern 
emperors  had  not  disdained  to  recognise  them  as  colleagues, 
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Bui  tte  greatnese  of  Ae  CarloTingian  bouse  had  been  of  short 
duration;  and  Basil  the  Macedonian  disputed  the  claim  of  Louis 
II.,  son  of  Lothaire,  and  sovereign  of  Italy,  to  the  title  of  em- 
peroTy  which  his  power  no  lopger  seemed  to  justify.    The  suc- 
cessors of  Louis  appeared  to  the  Greeks  stall  less  worthj  to  be 
compared  to  their  monarchs.    A  question  of  this  nature  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide,  where  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  what  are  the 
real  grounds  of  pre-eminence.    The  Latin  emperor  differed  in 
nothing  from  the  other  kings  of  his  race:  he  had  no  authority 
orer  them,  though  he  assumed  superiority  of  rank;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  say  what  constituted  an  emperor,  unless  it  were  the  fact  of 
haying  placed  on  his  head  the  crown  of  gold  which  the  pope  kept 
at  Rome.    This  crown  was  granted  successiyely,  in  891,  to  Guide 
duke  of  Spoleto,  and  his  son  Lambert;  in  895,  to  Amnlf  king 
of  Germany;  in  900,  to  Louis,  son  of  Boson,  king  of  Provence; 
and,  in  915,  to  Berenger,  duke  of  Friuli  and  king  of  Italy. 
Each  of  these  coronations  had  been  the  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  monarch  at  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army.    The  popes 
had  shown  but  slight  repugnance  to  sanction  what  force  had 
gained.      Rapid  revolutions  had  repeatedly  changed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy.    They  were  universally  attributed  to  the  jea- 
lousy which  the  high  aristocracy  felt  of  royal  pow«r.    Of  the 
three  grand  divisions  of  the  empire  of  the  Carlovingians— -Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Germany-— ^he  former  was  the  one  in  which  the  dukes, 
the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  leaders  of  armies,  were  the 
roost  influential.    From  the  times  of  the  Lombard  conquerors, 
they  had  perpetuated  their  dignities  in  their  families;  they  were, 
in  fact,  become  petiy  sovereigns;  they  had  considerable  revenues, 
and  devoted  soldiers;  their  fiefs  were  of  great  extent,  and  the 
population  on  them  was  once  more  become  considerable:  thej 
knew  that  emperors  and  kings  regarded  them  with  jealousy;  and, 
in  order  to  limit  the  power  of  the  throne,  their  constant  policy 
had  been  to  divide  their  suffrages  between  the  two  competitors, 
that  the  actual  sovereign,  seeing  himself  threatened  by  a  rival, 
might  always  feel  the  necessity  of  buying  their  support  by  the 
concession  of  new  privileges. 

Berenger,  duke  of  Friuli,  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  888,  and 
emperor  in  915,  had  worn  tiie  Italian  crown  for  sixteen  years 
without  a  rival.  In  the  year  905,  he  took  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Provence  prisoner;  and  as  a  punishment  for  the  violation  o(  a 
preceding  treaty  by  that,  prince,  he  had  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put 


oat|  after  wUch  he  sent  him  back  to  his  kingdom  of  Proveiicei 
vhich  Louis,  now  Sttrnamed  the  Blindi  governed  for  eighteen 
yean.    Berenger,  notwithstanding  this  act  of  inhumanly  rigid 
justice^  had  been  much  more  frequently  distinguished  for  his 
magnanimity  and  his  forgivene^  of  injuries  than  for  his  severity. 
Of  ail  the  princes  who  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  throne  of 
the  CariovingianSy  he  was  the  one  who  had  merited  in  the  highest 
degree  the  respect  and  the  love  of  his  subjects.     He  had  re* 
awakened  the  military  spirit  of  his  kingdom,  and.  had  displayed 
no  less  talent  for  civil  administration  than  for  war/   Lastly,  he 
had  shown  those  private  virtues, — ^that  generosity,  that  frankness, 
thai  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  honour  of  others,-^which  win 
the  heart  and  devate  the  soul  of  all  who  come  under  their  influ-' 
ence.    But  the  turbulent  nobles  of  Italy,  always  jealous  of  the 
royal  authority,  dreaded  the  lots  of  their  privil^es,  if  they  had 
to  defend  them  against  a  king  who  possessed  the  affections  of 
his  people.      They  looked  out  for  a  rival  among  the  Frankio 
princes^  they  offered  the  crown  to  Rudolf  IL  king  of  Transju* 
rane  Burgundy,  who,  for  about  two  years,  (from  92S  to  925,) 
umted  the  government  of  Italy  to  that  of  Switzerland.    The  ci- 
vil wars  they  stirred  up,  laid  open  thor  country  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Hungarians.    Berenger  defeated  both  his  barbarian  invaders 
and  his  rivals^  but  it  was  <»ily  to  fall  under  the  dagger  of  an  as- 
sasun  armed  by  the  same  faction.    Rudolf  II.  was  very  soon 
abandoned  by  those  who  had  invited  him.     Hugh,  count  of  Pro* 
vence,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  in  his  place»  in  926.    For  half  a 
century,  Italy  had  been  a  prey  to  factions  which  were  not  ani* 
mated  by  any  true  sfurit  of  liberty;  they  sprang  rather  from  the 
ambition  of  haughty  nobles  who  could  not  brook  submission  to 
any  regular  government,  and  who  preferred  a  foreign  monarch 
solely  because  he  was  farther  from  them.     At  length,  fatigued 
and  exhausted  by  their  animosities  and  struggles,  she  yielded 
herself  up,  though  unconquered,  as  a  dependency  of  the  crovFii 
of  Germany.    The  submission  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  to 
Otho  the  Great  was  not  the  consequence  of  weakness,  or  of  Want 
of  courage  in  the  soldiery;  still  less  was  it  the  result  of  any 
claim  which  the  Saxon  monarch  could  establish  to  the  crown* 
It  was  the  fatal  effect  of  the  independence  to  which  the  high  aris- 
tocracy had  attained  in  this  country,  above  any  other;  the  eflEect 
of  the  greatness,  the  power,  and  the  ambition  of  such  nobles  as 
the  marquesses  of  Tuscany,  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Friuli,  the 
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iMiqueMes  of  Ivrea,  and  other  great  lords,  who  Bacrificed  the 
independence  of  tiieir  coontr j  to  jealoua j  of  then-  covntrjmeB, 
and  to  the  desire  of  concealing  their  encroachmenti  from  the 
monaroh^  whom  it  was  therefore  inconvenient  to  have  near  at 
hand. 

The  second  of  the  countries  detached  from  the  Western  em- 
pire—Oaul,  or  France— was  that  of  which,  in  the  tenth  c^itory, 
the  strength  was  the  most  completely  broken,  the  European  im« 
portance  the  most  completely  destrojecL  After  the  death  of 
king  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  the  crown  had  been  restored  to 
Charles,  the  posthumous  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer.  He  was 
anointed  and  crowned  at  Rheims,  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles 
of  NeustriSf  at  the  b^inning  of  the  jear  898;  but  if,  on  the  one 
aide,  the  people  saw  with  pleasure  the  sole  offspring  of  the  house 
of  Charlemagne  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors;  on  the 
other,  their  attachment  was  soon  cooled. bj  the  profound  incapa* 
citj  of  this  joung  man,  to  whom  they  gave  the  surname  of  the 
Simple.  Incapable  of  conducting  himself,  or  of  distinguishing 
friends  from  enemies,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  successive  favour- 
ites, whom  chance  brought  around  his  person,  and  who  used  his 
name  as  a  cover  for  their  own  acts  of  injustice  and  oppreanon. 
A  man  of  low  birth,  named  Haganon,  who  had  gained  his  confi- 
dence, excited  the  special  resentment  of  the  Franks  by  his  im- 
prudent rapacity;  and,  in  the  end,  occasioned  the  ruin  of  his 
master. 

The  authority  of  Charles  was  already  greatly  circumscribed. 
Not  only  did  four  other  princes  in  Gaul,  besides  himself,  bear 
the  title  of  king, — ^those  of  Lorraine,  Transjurane  Bniigundy, 
Provence,  and  Bretagne;  but  even  in  his  kingdoms  of  Aquhune 
and  of  Neustria,  puissant  dukes  and  counts — ^those  of  Burgun- 
dy, Toulouse,  Yermandoisy  Poictiers,  and  Aquitaine— governed 
their  dominions  with  absolute  independence,  and  scarcely  gave 
any  other  mark  of  deference  to  the  crown,  than  that  of  inscribtng 
in  their  acts  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple.  The 
feudatories  south  of  the  Loire  were  almost  foi^tten  by  the  king, 
and  he  hardly  found  occasion  to  remark  that  they  had  ceased  to 
obey  him;  but  the  insubordination  of  the  count  of  Paris,  who, 
in  his  reign,  also  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  France,  caused 
him  more  uneasiness.  The  house  of  the  counts  of  Paris  owed 
its  greatness  to  Charles  the  Bald,  who,  as  a  recompense  to  Ro- 
bert the  Strong  for  the  assistance  he  had  afforded  him,  gave  him 
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the  governiBeiit  of  Pttris  and  of  the  country  sitaated  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  A  Capitulary,  published^  towards  the 
end  of  Charles's  reign,  had  rendered  this  government,  like  all 
the  others,  hereditary.  During  the  disorders  which  reigned  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  the  provincial  authority  of  these 
counts  had  increased,  while  that  of  the  king  had  diminished.  At 
the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Eudes,  the  son  of  count  Ro- 
bert, had  assumed  the  title  of  king.  During  his  reign  he 
strengthened  and  extended  the  hereditary  domain  of  his  family; 
and  when,  upon  the  death  of  Eudes,  the  crown  of  France  re- 
verted to  the  Carlovingian  line,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  the  real  sovereignty;  the  substantial  power,  continued  in 
the  hands  of  Robert  duke  of  France,  the  brother  of  Eudes;  and 
of  his  son,  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris.  Charles,  who  per- 
ceived that  they  were  absolute  masters  in  the  kingdom  which 
was  called  his,  abandoned  his  residence  in  their  fiefs,  wh»«  he 
felt  himself  an  inferior  and  a  dependant  The  city  of  Laon  was 
almost  the  only  one  the  government  of  which  had  not  been  be- 
stowed on  some  count:  thither  he  removed  his  court  and  his  seat 
of  government;  and  his  son  and  grandson,  who  reigned  after 
him,  scarcely  ever  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Laonnais. 

Whatever  was  the  incapacity  of  Charles  the  Simple,  whatever 
wrongs  of  commission  or  of  omission  he  might  have  to  answer  to 
hb  immediate  vassals,  his  share  in  the  general  government  of  the 
kingdom  was  so  small,  his  authority  was  so  little  felt  or  regarded 
by  the  great  nobles,  that  they  might  safely  have  allowed  him  to 
retain,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  title  of  which  he  could  make  no  bad 
use.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  stripped  him  of  all  real 
power  or  ejfficiency,  they  expressed  astonishment  that  he  did  not 
protect  his  kingdom  as  vigorously  as  the  most  puissant  and  glo- 
rious of  his  ancestors  could  have  done;  they  accused  him  of  abuses 
to  which  he  was'  a  stranger;  they  reproached  him  with  hostile  in- 
vasions which  they  would  not  furnish  him  troops  to  repel*  An 
assembly  of  nobles,  held  at  Soissons  in  920,  resolved  to  depose 
him;  and  the  lords,  using  a  symbolical  custom  taken  from  the 
newly  created  feudal  system,  broke  straws  and  threw  them  in  the 
air  in  his  presence;  thus  declaring  that  they  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  him.  The  expression,  rompre  la  paille,  borrowed  from 
tills  ceremony,  and  signifying,  openly  to  renounce  all  friendship 
with  any  one,  has  remained  in  use  to  the  present  day*  In  spite 
of  this  violent  proceeding,  Charles  the  Simple  continued  to  reign 
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Cor  nearlj  Ifaree  jears  longer:  the  noUes,  who  were  scarcely  con- 
•dons  of  his  existence^  took  litde  trouble  to  complete  hig  down- 
61.  It  was  not  till  he  offended  dnke  Robert  bj  an  act  of  pri?mte 
injastice,— the  usurpation  of  an  ecdeaiastical  benefice  which  he 
endeavoured  to  dispose  of  to  the  count's  prejttdice,-*4faat  his  puis- 
sant Yaasal  took  arms  ag^dnst  him,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Rheims,  at  the  end  of  June,  922.  Less  than  a  jear 
afterwards— on  the  15th  of  June,  923 — ^Robert  was  kflled  in  a 
battle  fought  against  Charles  the  8imple>  between  Soiasons  and 
St.  M^ard. 

But  the  malecontent  party  were  not  disheartened  bj  the  loss  of 
their  leaden  Thej  offered  the  crown  to  duke  Rudolf  of  Bur- 
gundy, ^0  actually  wore  it  from  923  to  936,  though  he  scarcely 
ever  quitted  Ids  hereditary  fief,  or  took  any  share  in  the  govon- 
ment  of  France.  He  abandoned  all  that  still  remiuned  of  Ihe  royal 
power  to  Hugues  le  Blanc,  count  of  Paris,  and  son  of  Robert; 
while  Charles  the  Simple,  betrayed  by  Heribert  count  of  Ver- 
mandois,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  persenal  safety^  waa  ar- 
rested at  Peronne,  and  conveyed  to  Chateau  Thierry,  where  he 
was  kept  prisoner  more  than  five  years,  tili»  on  the  Tth  of  Octo* 
ber,  929,  he  died. 

During  tins  period,  which  we  designate  as  the  rdgn  of  Charies 
the  Simple,  though  he  had  so  small  a  share  in  the  events  by  wUck 
it  was  marked;  whilst  the  sovereign  authority  was  in  abeyance* 
rending  neither  in  the  king,  nor  in  the  national  assemblies,  which 
were  no  longer  convoked;  whilst  France  was  but  a  fmmless  col- 
lection oi  independent  sovereignties^  slightly  and  imperfectly 
bound  tc^ther  by  a  feeble  federative  system— having  neitiier 
laws  whose  authority  they  equally  recognised,  nor  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  procedure,  nor  a  common  treasury,  nor  a  common  anny, 
nor  a  general  currency;  one  single  event  of  real  importance  oc- 
curred. This  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  that 
part  of  Neustria,  which  received  from  them  the  name  of  Norman- 
dy ;  an  event  which  changed  the  most  f  onnidable  enemies  of  France 
into  the  best  and  bravest  of  her  citizens. 

Among  the  Norse  chiefs,  one  of  the  most  foraiidable  was  Roa« 
or  Rollo,  who,  in  the  year  S76,  had  performed  his  first  feats  of 
arms  in  France  with  the  -fierce  comrades  of  his  enterprise;  and 
who,  from  that  time  alternately  fidling  upon  Neustria,  Aquitaine, 
Lorraine^  and  England,  had  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  West, 
the  idol  of  his  northern  amuades,  and  at  length  the  supreme 
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ooounander  of  tkeir  armies.    In  91 19  quitting  {he  shores  of  Eng-» 
land  with  a  fonnidable  fleet,  he  ascended  the  Seine,  and  laid  siege 
to  Paris.  This  aggression  was  suspended  bj  a  three  months'  tnice» 
which  Charles  the  Simple  obtained  firom  him  by  the  aid  of  gold. 
Bat  scarcely  had  this  period  elapsed,  when  RoUo  began  to  laj 
waste  the  proTinces  with  nnheard-of  cruelty,  burning  churche% 
maaaacring  priests,  and  exterminating  the  whole  population,  ex- 
cepting the  women,  whom  he  led  away  captive.    The  king,  who 
had  no  troops  to  oppose  to  him,  sent  the  archbishop  of  Rouen« 
named  Franke  or  Francon,  to  offer  to  cede  to  him  a  vast  province 
«f  France,  in  which  he  and  his  warriors  might  establish  them- 
aelTes;  if,  at  this  price,  he  would  abstain  from  ravaging  the  rest 
•f  the  kingdom,  and  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown 
of  France.    Rdlo  appeared  tempted  by  these  offers;  and  an  ar- 
■Mstice  was  concluded  in  the  year  911,  betweoi  the  French  and 
the  Normans,  to  allow  time  for  settiing  the  terms  of  the  approach- 
ing treaty.     The  first  exacted  by  the  bishops  who  were  in- 
tmated  with  the  negotiation  was,  that  RoUo  and  his  soldiers 
should  make  a  public  profession  of  Christianity.    The  coaver- 
sioii  of  an  army  and  a  people  who  had  so  long  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  furious  hostility  to  the  churches  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Christian  religion,  did  not  present  the  difficulties  that 
might  have  been  antidpated.  For  near  a  century  the  Normans  had 
been  living  among  the  Christians  of  France  or  of  England,  and  had 
lost  sight  of  their  own  priests  and  the  temples  of  their  fathers'  gods. 
They  regarded  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  civilization.  Several 
of  their  chiefs  had  successively  embraced  it,  when  Louis  le  D^bon- 
naire  and  his  successors  had  offered  them  lands  in  Frlesland  and 
on  the  Rhine,  on  that  condition.    Alfred  the  Great  had  found 
equal  pliancy  among  the  Danes,  to  whom  he  had  granted  settie- 
ments  in  East  Anglia  and  Northumberland.     This  primary  con- 
dition once  agreed  upon,  Charles  showed  great  facility  as  to  all 
others.     He  gave  his  own  daughter  Gisile  to  RoUo  in  marriage; 
and  ceded  to  him  and  his  followers  the  whole  province  which  still 
bears  their  name,  from  the  river  Epte,  which  falls  into  the  Seine 
below  Rocheguyon,  to  the  sea.     And  as  this  region  had  been 
rendered  completely  desert  by  the  ravages  of  the  Normans;  as  all 
traces  of  agriculture  had  disappeared,  and  forests  had  covered 
the  deserted  fields;  Charles  compelled  Berenger  count  of  Rennes, 
and  Alain  count  of  Dol,  to  bind  themselves  to  furnish,  provi- 
sions for  the  Normans.    It  appears  that,  at  the  same  time,  ha 
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ceded  to  these  nobles  all  the  cLaims  of  the  crown  over  that  pait 
of  Britanj  which  no  longer  acknowledged  its  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  France. 

After  the  conditions  of  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in 
maritime  Neustria  were  settled,  king  Charles,  accompanied  bj 
Robert  count  of  Fans  and  duke  of  France,  repaired  to  a  place 
named  St.  Clair,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Epte;  whilst  Rollo,  sur* 
rounded  bj  his  soldiers,  appeared  on  the  right  Peace  was  then 
confirmed  by  mutual  oaths.  Rollo  swore  fidelity  to  king  Chariea, 
who,  in  return,  committed  his  daughter  to  his  hands,  and  inyested 
him  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  bishops  then  told  Rollo 
that  he  could  not  receive  a  gift  of  such  price,  without,  in  return, 
kisnng  the  king's  feet.  We  find  that  these  servile  forms,  so  alien 
from  the  manners  of  northern  barbarians,  were  invariably  ingraft- 
ed on  feudality  by  the  priests.  They  had  transplanted  them 
from  the  courts  of  Eastern  despots  to  their  own  church,  whence 
they  taught  them  again  to  the  kings  of  the  West*  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  this  was  the  result  of  mere  habit,  or  whether  they 
took  a  delight  in  humbling  the  secular  grandees  who  disrated 
with  them  the  highest  rank  in  the  state.  *'  Never,"  replied  Rollo, 
"  will  I  bend  my  knees  before  any  man;  never  will  I  kiss  the 
foot  of  any  mortal  being!"  As,  however,  the  bishops  continued 
to  urge  him,  he  ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kiss  the  king's  foot 
in  his  stead.  The  soldier  instead  of  stooping  down  to  the  king's 
foot,  raised  it  to  his  own  mouth;  and  that  in  so  ungentle  a  man- 
ner, that  he  threw  the  king  down  backward.*  The  Normans 
hailed  this  affront  to  royalty  with  shouts  of  laughter.  The  as- 
sembled people  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation  and  alarm, 
as  if  it  were  the  prelude  to  another  attack.  Charles's  nobles 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  disguise  their  resentment,  and  the  ce- 
remony continued.  The  nobles  were  called  in  turn,  after  the 
king  and  duke  Robert,  to  swear  to  guaranty  to  Rollo  and  his 
successors,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  possession  of  the 
lands  ceded  to  him.  The  counts,  courtiers,  bishops,  and  abbots, 
all  took  the  oath;  after  which  the  king  returned  into  Fnuice» 
and  Rollo,  accompanied  by  duke  Robert,  set  out  for  Rouen. 

Robert  duke  of  France  had  been  the  mediator  and  the  pacift- 

•  Robert  Wace,  a  poet  conteroponiy  with  Henry  I.,  and  author  of  the 
Romount  de  Rou  (RoUo,)  8a3r8  nothing  of  this  somewhat  rough  practical  joke 
being  perfonned  by  deputy.  According  to  him,  it  was  the  Norse  hero  him- 
self who  was  guilty  of  the  inevcrence.— 7Vwi«/. 
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cator  of  the  NormaiiB,  and  was,  therefore,  chosen  as  the  sponsor 
of  the  new  convert,  Rcdlo  was  presented  at  the  font  bj  the 
duke,  who  gave  him  his  name,  and  was  baptized  by  Francon, 
archbishop  of  Rouen«  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city,  (a.  d. 
912.)  During  the  seven  days  that  he  wore  the  white  robe  of  a 
catechumen,  the  bishops  who  instructed  him  in  the  articles  of 
his  new  faith,  induced  him  every  day  to  grant  some  fresh  portion 
of  land  to  some  church  in  Normandy.  These  were  his  first  in- 
feudations.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  baptism,  he  divided  the 
rest  of  his  duchy  among  the  officers  of  his  army.  Each  of  these 
districts  received  the  appellation  of  county  {comt4;)  and  the  Nor- 
man chief  to  whom  it  was  granted,  in  his  turn,  partitioned  it 
among  his  soldiers.  The  feudal  system  had  slowly  gained 
ground  in  the  rest  of  Europe;  the  reciprocal  duties  of  lord  and 
vassal  had  begun  to  be  regulated  by  custom;  the  authority  of  the 
counts,  who  represented  the  king,  had  ceased  to  be  in  opposition 
with  that  of  the  lords  of  the  soil;  the  functions  of  the  mian  dO" 
mtnm  had  fallen  into  desuetude;  the  different  tenures  of  land, 
after  causing  extreme  confusion,  also  began  to  fall  under  some 
classification.  By  introducing  into  Normandy  the  feudal  system 
full  grown  and  complete;  by  taking  advantage  of  all  the  lights 
which  experience,  up  to  that  time,  had  furnished;  by  giving  a  si- 
milar origin  to  all  property,  Rollo  had  it  in  his  power  to  secure 
to  the  legislation  of  his  country,  a  regularity  which  it  had  no- 
where as  yet  attained  to;  and  this  province,  the  most  recently 
constituted,  soon  served  as  a  model  to  all  the  others. 

This  nation  of  warriors  now  set  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  with  the  same  ardour  and  energy  with  which  they 
had  heretofore  ravaged  it.  Foreigners  from  all  countries  were 
invited  to  come  and  establish  themselves  in  Normandy:  rigorous 
laws  were  promulgated,  and  were  no  less  rigorously  enforced, 
for  the  protection  of  property;  all  thieves  or  robbers  were  por 
nished  with  death;  and,  from  a  sort  of  bravado,  Rollo  hung  a 
pair  of  bracelets  of  massive  gold  from  the  branches  of  an  oak 
near  the  Seine,  where  they  remained  three  years*  untouched. 
The  new  duke  also  rebuilt  the  churches  his  countrymen  had  de- 
stroyed; he  surrounded  the  cities  with  walls,  he  closed  the 
mouths  of  rivers  with  barricades,  and  put  himself  in  a  state  of 
defence  against  new  pirates  who  might  be  inclined  to  follow  the 
track  he  had  traced  out  for  them.  Sensible,  however,  that  forti- 
fications cannot  protect  a  nation  without  the  bravery  of  its  sol^ 
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dien,  he  mamtained  war  on  his  frontiers  in  order  to  keep  up  tte 


military  dispoaitiona  and  habits  of  his  people.  He  coald  not 
conformablj  with  his  treaty,  tarn  his  arms  against  the  French; 
he»  therefore,  attacked  Gurmhaillon,  count  of  Cornwall,  who,  in 
the  year  907,  had  succeeded  to  Alwin  the  Grreat  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Britany*  He  defeated  him  in  several  engagements, 
and  forced  the  Bretons  at  length  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  conversion  of  duke  RoHo,  and  his  settlement,  with  his 
Norman  followers,  in  that  part  of  maritime  Neustria  which  bears 
their  name,  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  event  which 
occurs  in  the  histoiy  of  France  during  the  tenth  century,— the 
event  followed  by  the  most  important  and  the  most  lasting  con- 
sequences* It  put  an  end  to  that  war  of  devastation  and  of  pil- 
lage which,  daring  a  whole  century,  had  depopulated  western 
Germany,  Belgium,  Gaul,  and  England.  It  enabled  those 
countries  to  return  to  the  cultivation  of  their  deserted  fields,  to 
apply  themselves  once  more  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to  rebuild  their 
mined  temples,  and  to  restore  the  shattered  defences  of  their 
towns.  Above  all,  it  remodelled  the  national  character.  The 
mixture  of  another  race,  vigorous,  enterprising,  and  intrepid,  in- 
fused among  them  that  spirit  of  adventure  which  always  distin- 
guished the  Normans,  from  the  shores  of  their  native  Baltic  to 
their  latest  conquests  in  Sicily  or  the  principality  of  Edessa, 
which  they  won  during  the  crusades. 

The  mother-tongue  of  the  Normans,  Danish,  or  more  properiy 
Norse,  was  only  a  dialect  of  that  great  Teutonic  language  spread 
over  tlie  whole  of  Ger  mania,  another  dialect  of  which  was  spoken 
by  the  Franks.  This,  though  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  atmndoned  by  the  later  for  the  corrupt  Roman,  or  em- 
bryo French,  was  still  understood  by  the  princes,  and  preserved 
with  a  sort  of  reverence  as  the  language  of  the  victor  race.  It 
is,  therefore,  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  Normans,  instead 
of  blending  their  language  with  the  cognate  tongue  of  the  Teuto- 
nic Franks,  should  have  adopted  the  Romanz  French.  We  must, 
doubtless,  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  the  clergy,  whom  the 
conquerors  found  established  in  Normandy,  and  from  whom  they 
received  their  new  education.  The  Normans  became  very  sin- 
cere Christians;  and,  carrying  into  their  religion  the  same  fervour 
and  earnestness  which  characterized  all  their  actions,  they  fre- 
quented the  schools,  the  catechisms,  the  sermons  of  their  priests: 
they  laboured  to  understand  what  they  heard;  and  two  generations 
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bad  not  pused  awa  j  before  the  Roraanz  French  was  become  their 
mother-toDgue.  But  thej  infused  into  this  language  that  lifeand  en* 
eigj  which  inspired  ail  they  did»  and  which  thej  had  likewise  com- 
municated to  the  military  discipline  of  France.  The  rustic  Ro- 
man,  the  patois  which  ignorance  had  formed  outof  corrupt  Latin, 
became,  in  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  a  regular  written  language, 
well  adapted  for  every  purpose  of  l^slation  or  of  poetry.  One 
century  only  had  elapsed  when  they  employed  it  for  a  code  of 
laws,  or  a  romance  of  chivalry.*  They  were  the  first  of  the 
French  nation  who  did  so  employ  it$  and  the  Romanz  poetry  re« 
ceived  from  them  its  wild  and  daring  character  and  its  aptitude 
for  works  of  imagination. 

Other  princes  had  already  tried  in  Germany,  in  France,  and 
in  England;  to  reclaim  the  Northmen  from  their  predatory  habits, 
and  allure  them  to  agricultural  life,  by  giving  up  to  them  a  pro-* 
vince  where  they  were  permitted  to  live  under  their  own  chiefs 
and  their  own  laws.  But  the  moment  for  this  conversion  had 
not  as  yet  arrived.  In  every  case  they  had  abandoned  their  new 
colonies  after  a  few  years,  and  returned  to  their  wild  and  adven- 
turous life,  which  they  regarded  as  at  once  more  glorious  and 
more  agreeable.  The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  two  essen- 
tial points,  determined  the  followers  of  RoUo  to  adopt  the  habits  of 
civilized  life  with  earnestness  and  perseverance.  These  were, 
first,  the  desolation  of  the  country  lying  along  the  shores  of  the 
British  Channel;  and,  secondly,  the  independence  of  the  feudal 
lords,  and  the  resistance  they  began  to  oppose  in  each  province. 
When  the  Normans  made  a  descent  on  a  point  of  the  coast,  far 
from  being  sure  of  finding  booty  wherewith  to  load  their  barks, 
they  now  often  found  it  difficult  to  collect  provisions  enough  for 
their  subsistence,  and  were  forced  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of 
fiyrests  which  had  grown  up  in  these  depopulated  regions,  or  into 
tracts  of  marshes  formed  by  rivers  which  had  been  let  to  over- 
flow their  banks;  to  approach  mountains,  every  defile  of  which 

*  The  rapid  disappeanmce  of  the  langoage  of  the  conquerors  U  one  of  the 
most  nngular  facts  in  history.  Wace  says  that  Louis  d'Outremer  sent  lo 
WiOeaume  Long^e-Esp^e  an  ambassador  named  Cosne,  who  knew  how  to 
speak  "  Thioiz  "  (Teutsch)  and  "  Normant"  William  Longsword,  though 
the  aoQ  and  successor  of  BoUo,  was  obliged  to  send  his  son,  duke  Richard 
L,  to  Bayeux  to  learn  Norse.  '*  Richard,"  says  Wace,  recapitulating  his  ac- 
coD^ljshments,  could  speak  '*  Daneiz  et  Normant." — Thm^l 
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might  conceal  an  ambascade;  and«  as  local  aathoriiieshad  nniver- 
aally  taken  the  place  of  a  central  administration,  there  was  not 
a  proyince  where  they  did  not  encounter  a  chieftain  interested 
in  repelling  or  cutting  them  off,  and  bands  of  peasants  whom  de- 
spair had  driven  to  take  up  arms,  and  flock  to  his  standard.  The 
launder  had  become  both  too  poor  and  too  dearly  purchased;  and 
the  Normans  had  begun  to  perceive  that  less  toil  would  suffice 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  riches  which  lay  hidden  in  the 
ami  of  Normandy,  than  to  pursue  what  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  peasants  of  Burgundy  through  such  formidable  obstacles,  and 
sttch  incessant  contests. 

The  same  causes  operated,  more  slowly,  perhaps,  on  the  two 
odier  piratical  nations,  who  at  the  same  time  devastated  the  West- 
ern empire:  but  they  did  operate;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  their  invasions  ceased  altogether.  The  Saracens 
did  not  content  themselves  with  occasional  descents  on  the 
coasts;  they  had  establbhed  colonies  on  the  Continent,  whence 
they  extended  their  ravages  far  and  wide.  The  principal  of 
Aese  were  in  Campania,  Puglia,  Calabria,  and  in  Provence. 
The  place  which  was  for  the  longest  time  the  centre  of  their  de- 
predations was  their  colony  of  Frainer  or  Frassineto,  near  Fr^- 
jus.  Twenty  Spanish  Saracens  were  driven  on  these  shores  by 
a  tempest:  finding  a  good  landing-place  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Moro,  and  impervious  forests  all  around,  they  established  them- 
selves there,  and  invited  their  countrymen  to  join  them.  At 
first  they  hired  themselves  to  Proven9al  nobles,  who  hated  each 
other,  and,  without  courage  to  make  war  in  their  own  persons, 
were  glad  to  avul  themselves  of  any  instruments  of  mutual  ag- 
gression. When,  however,  the  Saracens  had  become  more  pow- 
erful, or  more  secure  in  the  cowardice  of  their  neighbours,  they 
earried  their  devastations  on  the  one  hand  into  Provence,  on  the 
other  into  Italy. 

It  was,  doubtless,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  feuds  between 
the  neighbouring  kings  and  nobles  that  the  Saracens  ventured  to 
cross  their  frontiers  on  either  hand,  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Alps 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  and  at  last  to  fix  them- 
selves in  the  country  the  least  fitted  by  its  climate,  its  defensible 
character,  and  the  ruggedness  of  its  mountains,  for  die  wander- 
ing tribe*  of  Africa.  During  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century 
we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  roasters  of 
the  pass  of  St.  Maurice  in  the  Valais.    At  a  later  period  they 
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totalljr  disappear,  nor  can  we  find  any  record  of  the  causes  or 
means  of  their  expulsion. 

Three  streams,— the  Normans  from  the  north  and  west,  the 
Saracens  from  the  south,  the  Hungarians  from  the  east,—- had 
poured  down  with  desolating  fury  upon  Europe.  Those  of  the 
latter  tribe,  who  called  themselves  Magyars,  had  been  driven 
from  the  mountains  of  northern  Asia,  where  the  Tanais  has  its 
source,  about  the  year  868.  They  had  traversed  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea)  crossed  the  Don,  forced  the  passes  of  the  Kra- 
pack  mountains,  and  had  at  length  fixed  themselves  in  Pannonia, 
and  the  countries  which  the  Huns  had  formerly  occupied.  Their 
only  dwellings  were  a  sort  of  covered  wagons,  in  which  they  con- 
veyed their  wives  and  children.  Mounted  on  small  horses, 
lightly  accoutred  with  bows  and  arrows,  they  were  not  less  for- 
midable in  flight  than  in  attack,  and  surpassed  even  the  North- 
men in  cruelty. 

The  emperor  Amulf  is  accused  of  having  opened  the  gates  of 
the  West  to  them,  in  the  year  894,  when  he  let  them  loose  upon 
the  Moravians,  witli  whom  he  was  at  that  time  at  war.  Amulf, 
who  had  shown  considerable  vigour,  and  had  caused  the  kingdom 
of  Grermany  to  be  respected,  at  a  time  when  all  the  other  west- 
em  states  were  nodding  to  their  fall,  died  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 899.  From  the  time  of  his  death,  Germany  entered  on  a 
period  of  calamities  similar  to  those  which  had  long  desolated 
France  and  Italy.  His  son,  Louis  IV.,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
only  seven  years  old:  he  died  on  the  £lst  of  November,  911, 
having  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  During  this  long 
minority,  the  revolts  of  the  subject  Slavonian  tribes,  and  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Hungarians,  rendered  Germany  a  scene  of  ruin 
and  desolation.  Without  looking  behind  them,  without  thinking 
of  securing  a  retreat,  the  latter  pushed  forward  across  a  country 
where  their  course  was  heralded  by  terror,  and  tracked  by  the 
blood  of  defenceless  peasants,  and  the  smoking  ashes  of  their 
crops  and  iiabitations.  The  lightness  of  their  equipments,  and 
the  rapifUty  of  their  movements,  enabled  them  to  escape  frmn  the 
heavily  mounted  Gennans;  and  while  they  avoided  all  regular 
combat,  they  spread  death  around  them.  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Thu- 
ringia,  and  Franconia,  were  ravaged  by  the  Hungarians  daring 
the  whole  reign  of  Louis  lY. 

The  reign  of  Amulf  had  raised  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
monarch  among  the  eastern  Franks.    That  of  Louis  IV .,  on  the 
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oonlniy*  anniMlated  the  vmtj  of  the  noiiarchj.  During  his 
long  minority  the  German  nobles  suddenlj  arrogated  that  inde- 
pendence which  the  lords  of  France  had  dowlj  nsarped  doring 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  hb  sncceasors;  and  it  was 
preciselj  becanse  Gennanj  was  more  popnlous,  more  wariike^- 
becaose  the  amues  of  the  king  were  better  disciplined— 4hat  the 
dnkes,  who,  under  Amulf,  were  onlj  the  lieutenants  of  the  king, 
rendered  themseWes  formidable,  under  Loau  lY.,  as  proprietors 
of  prorinces  and  masters  of  armies.  The  eastern  Franks  or 
Franconiansy  the  Saxons,  the  Swabians,  the  BaTarians,  and  Lo- 
tharingians,  dmded  under  as  manj  independent  dukes,  appeared 
80  many  distinct  nations,  ready  to  declare  war  on  each  other. 

With  Louis  IV.  expired  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Chariemagne  (Norember  21,  911,)  which  had  kept 
possesHon  of  the  crown  of  Germany  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Intimate  branch.    Charies  the  Simple  was  the  sole  sunrivor  of 
the  long  line  of  Carloringian  kings;  and  his  Acuities  were  so 
dull  and  feeble,  that  his  stupidity  had  become  proTerbial.    If  the 
long  hostilities  of  the  German  people  against  the  Slavonians, 
whom  their  oppressions  had  driven  to  despair;  if  the  attacks  of 
the  Hungarians,  who  had  already  conquered  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  marches,  now  called  Austria,  had  not  forced  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  uniting  for  their  own  defence,  they  would,  pro- 
bably, have  hesitated  to  give  a  new  chief  to  the  state.     An  im* 
becile  chief  was  out  of  the  question;  and,  rejecting  all  idea  of 
submitting  to  such  a  monarch  as  Charles  the  Simple,  the  dukes, 
who  pretended  to  represent  the  nation,  offered  the  crown,  first, 
to  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony.    He  declined  it,  on  the  plea  of  his  ad- 
vanced age,  and  recommended  to  their  suffrages  Conrad,  duke  of 
Franconia,  who  was  unanimously  elected. 

Conrad,  whose  valour  and  policy  have  been  greatly  celebrated, 
reigned  seven  years,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  field,  (a.  d.  912 — ^918,)  at  one  while  to  check  the  invasions 
of  the  Hungarians,  at  another,  to  quell  the  insurrections  of  Swa- 
bia  and  of  Bavaria;  at  another,  to  make  war  on  Henry,  duke  of 
Saxony,  who  succeeded  to  his  father  Otho  on  the  S(Mi  of  No- 
vember, 913;  or  to  recall  to  their  alliance  the  Lotharingians, 
who  had  invited  Charles  the  Simple,  and  made  overtures  towards 
a  reunion  with  the  French  monarchy.  Conrad  I.,  king  of  Ger- 
many, died  on  the  33d  of  December,  918;  and,  as  he  had  no 
children,  he  unitated  the  generous  conduct  of  Otho  towards  him- 
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sdf.  He  recommended  to  the  suffrages  of  the  Germans  hia  ri- 
ya],  Henrj  of  Saxony^  to  whom  he  chai^d  his  brother  Eberhard 
to  deliyer  up  the  regalia  of  the  kingdom.  Henry  I.,  surnamed 
the  Fowler,  was,  consequently,  elected  soon  afterwards,  by  the 
diet  of  Fritzlar.  From  the  year  918  to  936,  Germany  was  go- 
vemed  by  a  great  prince,  who  delivered  her  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Hungarians,  established  order  and  security  at  home,  and 
made  her  formidable  abroad. 

The  repression  of  the  Hungarians  was  become  the  most  urgent 
interest,  not  of  Germany  only,  but  of  all  Europe.  But  it  could 
hardly  be  hoped  that  states  which  were  too  ill-organized  to  watch 
over  their  own  interests,  to  provide  for  their  own  defence,  would 
unite  their  efforts  for  a  common  object  The  emperor  Berenger, 
after  sometimes  driving  back  the  Hungarians  from  Italy  by  arms 
sometimes  purchasing  their  retreat,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
had  contracted  an  alliance  with  them.  It  appears  that,  being  ex- 
tremely pressed  by  Rudolf  of  Burgundy,  he  ceded  to  them  the 
passes  of  Friuli.  A  few  months  after  his  death,  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  opening.  One  of  their  most  formidable  armies 
appeared  before  Pavia  on  the  ISth  of  March,  924. 

This  city,  winch  might  then  be  regarded  as  the  second  in  the 
Western  empire  for  population  and  for  wealth,  was  reduced  to 
ashesi  forty-three  churches  were  destroyed,  all  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  it  is  aflirmed  that  only  two  hundred 
souls  survived  out  of  the  immense  population  it  had  contained. 
After  this  horrible  carnage,  the  Hungarians,  instead  of  returning 
to  Pannonia  with  their  spoil,  pushed  onward,  and,  having  tra- 
versed the  Alps,  spread  like  a  torrent  over  the  plains  of  Provence. 
After  crossing  the  Rhone  above  Aries,  they  attacked  and  pil- 
laged Nismes.  From  thence  they  marched  to  Toulouse,  which 
they  visited  with  all  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword.  Here,  how- 
ever, their  army  was  attacked  by  a  dreadful  epidemy,  and  was 
at  length  entirely  destroyed  by  Raymond  Pons,  count  of  Tou- 
louse. 

About  the  same  time  other  Hungarian  armies,  traversing  the 
whole  extent  of  Germany,  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
had  swum  across  that  river,  and  laid  waste  Lorraine  and  Neus- 
tria,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  formerly  ravaged  Germany. 

Charles  the  Simple,  having  at  his  disposal  only  fifteen  hundred 
soldiers,  who  had  been  procured  for  him  by  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  had  kept  them  under  the  walls  of  Laon,  without  daring  to 
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encminter  so  terrible  a  foe,  and  waiting  till,  goiged  with  plunder 
and  with  blood,  they  should  retire  of  themselves.    In  &ct,  after 
,  afew  weeks,  the  Hungarians  evacuated  Chaunpagne.    Thej,  how- 
ever, revisited  it  several  times. 

Henrj  the  Fowler,  who  had  jconsented,  during  the  civil  w^irs 
which  embarrassed  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  paj  a 
yearij  tribute  to  the  Hungarians,  in  the  year  933  refused  any 
longer  to  submit  to  this  humiliation.  The  incensed  Hungarians 
marched  into  Germany  in  two  formidable  armies,  one  of  which 
encamped  on  the  Saale,  at  Mersebui^,  while  tiie  other  ravaged 
Thuringia.  "^Henry,  having  collected  around  his  banner  the  Sax- 
ons and  the  Bavarians,  advanced  on  the  former  army,  and  offered 
battie.  The  Hungarians  hesitated.  They  kindled  large  beacon 
fires,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  to  their  assistance  their  companions, 
of  whom  they  now  felt  the  need;  but  they  were  not  within  reach 
of  their  signals.  The  army  of  Thuringia  had  been  attacked  by 
the  counts  of  Thuringia  and  of  Saxony,  and  cut  to  pieces.  The 
fugitives  who  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battie,  wandering 
about  the  country,  hunted  and  massacred  by  the  peasants,  could 
not  reunite.  When  this  great  disaster  was  made  known  to  the 
Hungarians  at  Merseburg  they  endeavoured  1»  escape,  by  flight, 
from  the  vengeance  of  Henry  the  Fowler;  but  terror  soon  gave 
them  up,  a  defenceless  prey,  to  the  swords  of  the  Germans.  It 
was  not  a  battle;  it  was  a  frightful  butchery,  in  which  thirty-six 
thousand  of  their  warriors,  as  it  is  affirmed,  perished.  This  ter- 
rible defeat  put  an  almost  total  end  to  the  invaaons  which  had 
so  long  devastated  Francci  Italy,  and  Germany. 
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State  of  Europe  in  the  Ninth  Century. — ^House  of  Saxony . — Death  of  Henry 
the  Fowler.— His  Ch<nce  of  Otho  L — Exclusion  of  Thankmar. — ^Hia 
Death.— Otho's  Person,  Character,  and  Government— His  Victories.— His 
Influence  over  Louis  IV.  of  France.— Union  of  Italy  with  Germany. — ^Ita 
Causes  and  Consequences. — State  of  Italy. — Count  Hugph  of  Provence. 
^-Berenger  II.,  King  of  Lombardy. — Destruction  of  the  Royal  Power  in 
France  and  Burgundy.— Disgraceful  State  of  the  Pontificate. — Ruin  of  the 
Cities  of  France  and  Germany,  and  of  Stationary  Commerce. — ^Travelling 
Merchants.— Handicrafts  exerdsed  by  Serfs. — Origin  of  Small  Towns. 
—Decline  of  Municipal  Liberties. — Defective  State  of  History. — ^Lothaire. 
— ^His  unsuccessful  Wars, — Marriage  of  Louis  V.^ — ^His  Imbecility. — Con- 
duct of  Blanche.— Death  of  Louis  V.— Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  last  of  the 
Carlovmgians.— His  Imprisonment  and  Death. — ^Usurpation  of  Hug^  Capet 
— His  Character. — Death  of  Otho  the  Great — Otho  U. — ^His  Invasion  ftf 
France. — ^His  War  with  the  Greeks. — ^His  Capture  and  Escape. — His 
Deaith.— Otho  IIL— Revolt  of  the  Italians.— Crescentius.— His  Death- 
Revenge  of  his  Wife  Stefania.— Death  of  Otho  III.— Extinction  of  the 
House  of  Saxony. — Dissolution  of  all  the  Ancient  Monarchies — State  of 
Etttepe. 

During  the  former  half  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Christian 
states  of  Europe  were  not  united  under  one  supreme  controlling 
will,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth;  thej  did  not  constitute  an 
assocuition, — a  republic  of  princes,  the  several  members  of  which, 
though  acknowledging  no  subordination  of  one  to  another,  arestill 
aware,  that  there  exist  between  them  mutual  relations,  duties,  and 
rights,— in  short,  an  association  like  that  formed  by  the  same  states 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  contrary,  this  assemblage  seemed 
but  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  arrangement  of  independent  bodies, 
who,  though  placed  in  contact,  knew  nothing  of  each  other;  who  nei- 
ther understood,  nor  sought  to  understand,  each  other's  interests 
and  sentiments.  It  is  true,  the  victory  gained  by  Henry  the  Fowler 
over  the  Huz^rians  at  Mersebuig  was  in  some  sort,  an  event  of 
common  interest,  as  it  put  an  end  to  dangers  and  calamities  felt 
throughout  Europe.  Germany,  Italy,  Aquitaine,  Lorraine,  and 
Neustria,  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Hungarian  armies; 
and,  though  no  longer  connected  with  each  other,  found  a  com- 
mon subject  of  rejoicing  in  their  defeat.  From  that  time  the 
house  of  Saxony  rose  in  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe^  and 
Henry  the  Fowler,  being  succeeded  by  a  son  still  more  illustrious 
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than  himself,  Otho  I.,  and  a  grandson  and  great-grandson,  Otho 
II.  and  Otho  III.,  who  were  esteemed  worthy  of  treading  in  his 
footsteps,  the  whole  attention  of  their  contemporaries  was  fiied 
upon  these  saccessiTe  rulers  of  Germany.  Otho  I.,  afler  an  inter- 
regnum of  thirty-nine  years,  was  adorned  with  the  imperial  crown, 
and  thenceforward  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Christendom. 

Henry  the  Fowler  died  in  936,  after  having  prevailed  en  the 
princes  of  Germany  to  acknowledge  as  his  successor  Otho  I.,  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  borne  him  by  his  second  wife;  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Thankmar,  his  eldest  son,  whose  mother  he  had  repu- 
diated, under  pretext  of  a  vow  she  had  made.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  crown  of  Grermany  was  elective;  and  whatever 
were  the  motive  which  determined  Henry  to  make  a  choice 
amongst  his  children,  that  choice,  once  confirmed  by  the  princes 
of  Germany,  became  legitimate.  Still  the  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment of  Thankmar,  who  saw  himself  thus  excluded  from  his  fa- 
ther's throne,  were  natural:  his  revolts  against  his  brother  were 
to  be  excused;  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great 
is  stained  by  his  cruelty  to  Thankmar,  who,  after  the  first  civil 
war,  was  killed  in  937,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  at  Ehresburg. 
The  conduct  of  Otho,  with  respect  to  his  children,  was  also  not 
vrithout  reproach;  like  his  father,  he  preferred  those  of  his  second 
wife  to  those  of  his  first,  and  goaded  to  rebellion  his  eldest  son 
Ludolf,  who  died  in  Italy,  in  the  year  057. 

Thus,  Otho  the  Great,  in  common  with  Charlemagne,  began  his 
career  with  domestic  crimes,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  he  act- ' 
ed  under  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  his  age;  he  felt  the 
same  ambition,  the  same  fierce  and  ungoverned  passions  as  the 
less  illustrious  sovereigns  whom  he  succeeded;  like  them,  he  sa- 
crificed his  duty  to  his  interest,  before  his  own  great  genius  and 
noble  qualities  enabled  him  to  raise  himself  above  the  vulgar  herd 
of  kings.  Let  us  be  indulgent  to  his  memory,  for  his  was  the 
inevitable  fate  of  great  men  bom  in  a  barbarous  age.  Vast  reflec- 
tion and  an  extensive  study  of  the  world  are  requisite  to  enable 
a  man  to  reconstruct  a  code  of  morals  for  his  own  use;  to  attain 
a  perception  of  the  right  and  the  just,  at  a  period  when  they  are  un- 
known;  and,  above  all,  to  destroy  a  dangerous  code  of  monkish 
virtues  and  compensations  for  crime,  which  have  been  inculcated 
under  the  most  sacred  names,  and  whose  only  effect  has  been,  to 
lull  the  conscience  to  rest,  leaving  to  the  passions  their  ancient 
empire.    Otho's  morality,  Kke  his  wisdom,  improved  with  age, 
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because  his  actions  were  more  and  more  swayed  by  the  principles 
his  own  heart  suggested,  in  preference  to  the  example  or  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  pedants  who  had  formed  his  youth. 

Unfortunately,  our  information  concerning  the  glorious  reign  of 
Otho  from  936  io  973,— a  reign  which,  more  than  any  other,  con- 
tributed to  the  civilization  of  Germany,— 4s  extremely  slight 
We  know,  generally,  that,  from  this  period.  Saxony,  though  she 
had  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism,  beheld  the  increase  of  her 
towns  and  cities;  that  the  arts  of  industry  made  some  progress; 
that  mines  of  siWer  and  copper  were  discovered  and  worked  near 
GoBslar  by  the  inhabitants.  But  the  historians  of  the  time  give 
us  few  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Otho  governed  his  vast 
empire.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  were  but  few  to  give;  it  appears 
that  during  his  continual  journeys,  undertaken  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  his  troops,  or  of  presiding  at  the  comitia  of  his 
several  kingdoms,  he  suffered  the  nobles  in  the  northern  spates, 
and  the  cities  in  the  southern,  to  manage  their  provincial  adminis- 
tration in  their  own  way;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  munici- 
pal institutions  and  customs  of  the  empire  were  established  during 
his  reign.-  Otho  had  the  lofty  stature,  the  intrepid  and  qom- 
manding  countenance,  the  abundance  of  fair  hair,  the  bright,  open, 
and  daring  eye,  and  the  ruddy  complexion  of  the  north:  he  wore 
a  long  beard:  contrary  to  the  usage  of  his  time,  he  spoke  little 
else  but  German,  though  he  understood  the  Roman  dialect  used 
in  France,  and  the  language  of  his  Slavonic  neighbours;  it  was 
not  till  late  in  life  that  he  learned  to  read,  and  that  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  Latin.  The  chase,  and  the  exercises  of  chi- 
valry, were  his  favourite  pleasures:  he  preserved  all  the  vigour 
of  youth  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  when  he 
was  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

Otho  was  not,  like  Charlemagne,  the  sovereign  of  a  vast  em- 
pire extending  over  all  Europe,  but  rather  the  chief  of  a  confe- 
deration of  princes,  sharing  the  countries  which  had  formed  that 
empire:  his  rank  was  recognised  in  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Italy, 
as  being  equal  to  Charlemagne's,  but  his  power  was  by  no  means 
the  same.  The  union  of  those  independent  states  which  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  chief,  seemed  maintained  only  by  the 
superiority  of  his  talents  and  character;  accordingly,  we  find  that 
these  states  were  sufficiently  well  constituted  to  maintain  their 
own  independence  after  his  death.  Charlemagne,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  had  concentrated  the  power  in  his  own  person,  could 
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not  haTe  abttadMied  it  wathoat  endangertng  the  whole  stractme 
of  the  Western  empire* 

The  Tictories  gained  by  Otho  in  the  civil  wars  of  Germanj 
serred  as  steps  by  which  he  ascended  to  empire.  Each  of  the 
dukes  who  goTcnied  the  great  provinces  esteemed  himself  an 
equal  of  the  monarch.  In  a  succesaon  of  battles,  Otho  taught 
them  obedience:  he  then  gave  Bavaria  to  his  youngest  brother. 
Henry;  Lorrune  to  St.  Bruno,  another  brother;  the  new  bishop* 
rics  of  Havelberg  and  Brandenburg  to  prelates  who  undertook 
the  civiltzatioQ  of  the  Slavonian  tribes,  and  th6  marquisate  of 
Launtz  (Lusatia)  to  a  new  feudatory  family  engaged  to  defend 
the  eastern  frontier.  The  rest  of  the  duchies  of  Germany  he 
left  in  the  hands  of  their  ancient  hereditary  chiefs;  not,  how- 
ever»  without  ascertmning  that  those  chiefs  would  hereafter  be 
disposed  to  concur  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Otho  had  acquired  some  renown  in  his  struggle  with  the  dukes 
of  Germany;  but  popular  enthusiasm  is  excited  only  in  favour 
of  the  conquerors  of  foreign  nations:  this  glory  was  early  the  lot 
of  the  Saxon  monarch.  He  gained  constant  advantages  over  the 
Slavonian  tribes,  who  occupied  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Ger* 
many,  and  carried  on  an  incessant  border  warfare;  he  compelled 
Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  to  sue  for  peace;  finally,  he  defeated 
the  Hungarians  on  the  banks  of  the  Leek,  and  thns  put  an  end 
to  the  ravages  of  that  ferocious  nation. 

Otho  was  not  recognised  as  sovereign  of  France;  bol  the  weak- 
ness displayed  by  the  princes  who  governed  that  country  caused 
all  eyes  to  be  turned  upon  him.  In  the  year  of  his  accession  to 
ihe  throne  of  Germanyi  (a.  d.  956,)  Rudolf,  king  of  France,  ex- 
pired; and  Louis  lY .,  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  then  only  six- 
teen years  of  age,  was  recalled  from  England,  where  he  had 
spent  thirteen  years  in  banishment,  to  receive  a  crown,  which 
conferred  little  more  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Laon; 
whilst  his  powerful  vassal,  Hugh,  count  of  Paris,  who  jdaced  that 
crown  upon  his  head,  reserved  for  himself  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  royalty.  Otho  I.,  as  sovereign  of  Lorraine,  and  as 
guardian  of  Conrad  the  Peaceful,  king  of  Buigundy  and  Pro- 
vence, found,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  it  fell  to  him 
to  exerdse  a  powerful  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Louis  lY ., 
surnamed  d'Outremer,  and  of  count  Hugh,  who  had  each  married 
one  of  his  sisters:  that  influence  he  always  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner honourable  to  his  own  character  aiMl  advantageous  to  the 
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ne^hbonriiig  state.  Daring  his  whole  reign,  from  936  to  954, 
Lonis  d'Outremer,  humOiated  by  the  contrast  between  the  pomp- 
ons titles  with  which  he  was  decorated,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
resources,  seized  every  occasion  of  aggrandizing  himself,  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  brothers-in-law;  nor  was  his  conduct  to 
Otho  tiie  Great  always  consistent  with  truth  and  loyalty.  He 
took  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  Germany,  and  accepted  with  eager- 
ness every  proposal  made  to  him  by  the  enemies  of  his  powerful 
neighbour.  During  the  beginning  of  these  two  reigns,  Louis  be- 
came the  nominal  chief  of  the  malecontents  of  Germany,  and 
Otho  of  those  of  France.  But  the  latter,  far  from  abusing  his 
own  superior  power,  seemed  to  use  every  effort  to  re-establish 
peace  and  order  throughout  the  West.  He  interposed  to  recon- 
cile Louis  d'Outremer  with  his  subjects,  without  in  the  least 
abandoning  or  compromising  the  interests  of  the  nobles  of  Neus- 
tria,  who  had  placed  confidence  in  him;  and,  in  942,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  and  the  count  of  Paris  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  he  undertook  to  guaranty. 

But  indisputably  the  most  important  event  of  the  reign  of 
Otho  I.  was  the  union  of  the  crown  of  Italy  with  that  of  Ger- 
many; a  union  which,  though  the  fruit  of  his  virtues,  and  die 
consequence  of  his  high  reputation,  was  not  the  less  fatal  to  the 
posterity  of  both  nations;  a  union  repugnant  to  nature,  and  pro- 
lific only  in  wars  and  calamities;  a  union  which  subjected  the 
most  civilized  nations  to  the  most  barbarous,— the  masters  of 
every  art  and  science  to  their  least  skilled  disciples;  a  union 
which  was  offensive  in  proportion  as  the  manners,  the  opinions, 
the  languages  of  the  two  nations  were  contrasted;  as  the  slow- 
ness of  apprehension,  the  avarice,  the  hardness,  and  the  apathy 
of  the  Germans,  disgusted  a  people  so  lively,  intelligent,  and 
impassioned  as  the  Italians;  While  the  very  sounds  of  so  harsh 
and  barbarous  a  language,  prevailing  in  every  station  of  com- 
mand, seemed  formed  to  offend  the  musical  ear  of  the  people 
condemned  to  obey. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  feelings  of  resentment  arising 
from  war  in  the  minds  of  neighbouring  nations  are  far  less  pro- 
found than  those  occasioned  by  injuries  inflicted  under  the 
shadow  of  peace.  Necessity  is  the  first  of  all  laws,  to  which 
man  learns  to  submit;  and  victory,  conquest,  those  grand  mani- 
festations of  human  energy,  force  us  to  bow  to  the  empire  of  ne- 
cessity.   In  their  submission  to  the  Germans,  the  Itelians  had 
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not  even  this  conmlatioii.  Otho  the  Great  became  thdr  ac- 
knowledged sovereign,  partly  from  the  imprudence  of  their  lead- 
ers, partly  from  the  gratitude  of  the  people.  Thej  fought  no 
battles;  thej  underwent  no  defeat;  and,  on  a  sudden,  thej  found 
their  country  a  dependency  of  the  German  crown,  before  those 
who  proclaimed  themselves  their  masters  had  been  called  upon 
to  produce  a  single  title  to  justify  their  usurpation;  not  even  that 
of  conquest. 

The  Italian  nation  began  to  awaken  from  its  lethargy  in  the 
tenth  century;  its  towns  were  gradually  becoming  rich  and  in- 
dustrious; virtues  and  talents  were  beginning  to  be  unfolded  in 
those  numerous  governments  which  enjoyed  an  almost  abscdute 
independence,  and  which  spread  new  life  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces. But  these  governments, — ^those,  at  least,  of  the  power- 
ful dukes  and  marquesses  who  shared  amongst  themselves  almost 
the  whole  country, — ^were  not  the  work  of  the  nation,  and  the 
nation  could  not  be  responsible  for  their  faults.  It  is  an  accusa- 
tion brought  against  these  great  nobles,  that  it  was  their  constant 
aim,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  to  place  two  monarchs 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  a  means  of  weakening  and  cramp- 
ing both.  The  marquesses  and  dukes  of  Italy  appealed  to  fo- 
reign sovereigns,  not  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  their  countiy, 
but  for  that  of  limiting  the  royal  power.  It  was  by  them  that 
Otho  the  Great  was  twice  invited;  it  was  they  who  believed  their 
liberty  and  their  privileges  more  secure  under  a  distant  monarch; 
it  was  they  who  presented  to  that  great  man  a  crown  for  which 
he  was  not  indebted  to  his  sword,  and  which  he  transmitted  to 
successors  unworthy  of  him. 

The  tyranny  of  Hugh  count  of  Provence,  whom  these  very 
nobles  had  made  king  of  Italy,  from  926  to  947,  drove  them  to 
seek  foreign  aid.  By  an  artful  and  dexterous  policy,  an  autho- 
rity at  first  very  limited,  had  been  changed  into  absolute  power; 
and  the  sway  of  Hugh  once  established,  no  part  of  Italy  could 
have  attempted  any  resistance  which  would  not  have  been  im- 
mediately suppressed  by  force.  Accordingly,  Berenger  II., 
ttiarquis  of  Ivrea,  withdrew  into  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sembling the  enemies  of  Hugh,  and  of  forming  the  army  by 
whose  assistance  he  expected  to  deliver  his  country.  This  fur- 
mshed  Otho  the  Great  with  the  first  occasion  of  taking  an  indi- 
rect part  in  the  revolutions  of  Italy,  by  affording  protection  to 
the  unhappy  exilea  who  begged  him  to  grant  them  an  asylum. 
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The  reyolution  begun  by  Berenger  II.  succeeded;  he  re-entered 
Italj  at  the  head  of  the  emigrants;  he  obliged  Hugh  to  retreat, 
and  was  speedily  recognised  as  king.  But  the  example  he  had 
^ven  was  quickly  followed;  fresh  malecontents,  in  their  turn, 
had  recourse  to  Otho  the  Great,  and,  unhappily,  they,  also,  could 
plead  well  grounded  subjects  of  complaint.  Otho  I.  appeared 
in  Italy  as  the  avenger  of  wrongs,  as  the  champion  of  justice. 
In  951,  he  re-established  peace  between  Berenger  II.  and  his 
subjects;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  obliged  the  former  to  do  him 
homage  for  his  crown.  In  960,  summoned  afresh  by  the  wishes 
of  almost  the  whole  country,  he  deposed  Berenger,  took  posses** 
sion  of  the  crown  of  Lombardy,  and,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
962,  surmounted  it  with  the  imperial  diadem.  Both  were  elec-  . 
tive,  and  he  owed  his  nomination  to  those  in  whom  the  right  to 
elect  resided:  he  made  a  noble  use  of  his  power;  but  the  fatal 
example  of  uniting  Grermany  with  Italy  was  given;  and  his  Ger- 
man successors  looked  upon  that  as  a  right,  which  had  originally 
been  but  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  strength  of  character  and  the  distinguished  talents  of 
Otho  the  Great,  formed  a  rare  exception  to  the  customary  laws 
of  nature.  The  possession  of  such  qualities  enabled  him  to 
make  a  more  extended  and  beneficent  use  of  the  royal  power 
than  any  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  this  period.  The  exhorbi- 
tant  growth  of  the  privileges  of  the  great  nobles,  the  assumption, 
on  their  part,  of  all  the  prerogatives  which  seem  to  constitute 
royalty,  had  rendered  the  kingly  office  useless;  it  was  no  longer 
any  thing  but  a  supernumerary  wheel,  giving  additional  intricacy 
to  the  machine  of  the  state,  while  it  imparted  no  additional 
power;  a  luxury  with  which,  it  seems,  the  people  might  well 
have  dispensed.  In  the  family  even  of  Otho  the  Great,  the  bro- 
ther of  his  wife,  Conrad  the  Peaceful,  whose  guardian  the  for- 
mer had  been,  during  a  very  long  reign,  (a.  d.  9ST — ^993,)  over 
Transjurane  Burgundy  and  Provence,  remained  so  completely 
inactive,  that  history  has  hardly  preserved  any  record  of  him« 
The  other  brother-in-law  of  Otho,  his  sister's  husband,  Louis 
d'Outremer,  died  many  years  before  him,  in  954,  and  left  an  in- 
fant son,  Lothaire,  who  grew  up  under  the  protection  of  Otho 
and  his  brother,  St.  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  count 
Hugh  had  survived  Louis  but  two  years,  and  his  three  sons,  the^ 
most  celebrated  of  whom  was  Hu^  Capet,  were  also  children* 
The  two  widows  oi  Louis  and  of  Hugh,  sisters  of  Otho  and  St. 
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Bmifo,  foigot  the  malahip  which  had  rabtisted  between  their 
faaabtnds,  and  placed  themsdveSy  with  thw  children,  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  their  brother.  The  royal  authority  was 
thus  in  abeyance  in  France  and  Tranajurane  Bai^gundj;  it  waa 
equally  so  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  after  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Otho,  and  eapeciaily  during  the  long  minority  of  his  grai^d- 
son,  Otho  HI.;  nor  does  it  appear  that  society  experienciMi  any 
serious  inconvenienee.  In  truth,  the  royal  power  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  its  possessors  to  be  either  permanent  moderators 
or  umpires  of  the  feuds  of  their  great  yassals.  They  dared  not 
constitute  themselves  defenders  of  the  laws  and  of  public  order; 
on  the  contrary,  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  adhere  to  the 
more  powerful  of  two  rivals;  to  sanction  with  their  authority  the 
encroachments  of  the  stronger  after  victory;  to  alienate  what 
was  inalienable;  to  perpetrate  a  legal  robbery  on  the  lawful  hdrs 
in  favour  of  their  t^pressors;  to  trample  under  foot  the  statutes 
which  regulated  the  succession  of  fiefs;  to  bestow  on  secular  no* 
bles  bishoprics  and  abbacies.  Which,  according  to  the  canons^ 
could  be  given  to  none  but  eccleuastics;  in  short,  from  weakness 
and  fear,  to  commit,  in  fiivour  of  their  most  formidable  vasfuds, 
acts  as  arbitrary  as  those  of  the  most  absolute  despotism. 

Kings  were  not  the  protectors  of  the  nobility;  since  they  lent 
their  assistance  only  to  those  nobles  who  were  already  more  pow- 
erful than  themselves,  while  they  refused  it  to  those  who  really 
needed  support.  Kings  were  not  the  protectors  of  the  clergy;— 
not  that  this  powerful  order,  which,  in  the  preceding  century, 
had  possessed  the  real  sovereignty  of  France,  waa  not  sometimes 
in  want  of  a  champion;  for  the  blind  piety  of  kings  and  nobles 
had  no  sooner  loaded  liiem  with  riches  and  fiefs  than  their  trea- 
sures and  their  lands  tempted  the  avidity  of  the  soldiery;  or 
than  some  knight,  uniting  the  cross  and  the  sword,  bore  away,  as 
a  secular  prelate,  all  the  wealth  which  some  former  warrior  had 
bestowed  upon  the  church:  but  the  king  either  tolerated  these 
irregularities,  or  himself  committed  them,  and  the  secularizations 
which  caused  the  greatest  scandal  almost  always  obtained  his 
sanction.  Finally,  kings  were  not  the  protectors  of  a  third 
estate,  which  they  had.suffered  to  be  crushed;  which,  as  a  na- 
tional power,  no  longer  existed.  Every  tie  between  them  and 
the  people  was  destroyed,  and  in  the  ser&  of  their  vassals  they 
could  no  longer  recognise  their  own  subjects. 

This  state  of  society  was»  without  doubt,  less  destructive  than 
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that  by  which  it  had  been  preceded;  but  it  is  far  less  favourable 
to  the  historian.  If  we  pass  in  review  every  topic  which  proper- 
ly falls  within  the  province  of  history,  we  find  that  there  were, 
at  this  period,  absolutely  none  which  could  iumish  matter  for  ob- 
servation! especially  at  a  time  when  all  communication  was  dif- 
ficult; when  no  conveyance  for  letters  existed;  when  no  journal, 
no  periodical  publication  gave  an  account  of  passing  events;  and 
when  the  only  knowledge  of  what  was  done,  even  in  a  neighbour- 
ing state,  was  conveyed  by  travelling  merchants,  or  by  marching 
armies.  Kings,  who  had  now  scarcely  any  share  in  the  admini»  - 
tration  of  the  countries  they  nominally  governed;  having  no  mi* 
nistry,  no  standing  army;  in  short,  nothing  but  a  household  com- 
posed of  great  officers  attached  to  their  persons,  through  whom 
they  carried  on  the  small  portion  of  public  affairs  that  devolved 
upon  them;  spent  their  time  chiefly  in  journeying  from  castle  to 
castle,  or  more  frequently  from  convent  to  convent  We  can- 
not, therefore,  wonder,  if  we  find  the  chronicles  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  sometimes  entirely  forgetting  them  for  years 
together.  In  many  of  them,  the  learned  writers  only  labour  to 
discover  if  they  were  still  in  existence,  and  what  was  the  place 
of  their  abode.  No  nation  any  longer  possessed  the  means  of 
carrying  on  national  wars;  and,  dating  from  the  cessation  of  the 
invasions  of  the  Normans  and  the  Hungari8n»,  the  whole  mili- 
tary history  of  the  age  is  almost  confined  to  attacks  upon  castles 
in  a  circle  of  some  leagues  around  each  petty  prince.  Legtsla* 
tion  was  as  completely  suspended  as  war.  In  the  history  of 
France  there  are  at  least  four  centuries,  during  which  legislative 
power  existed  nowhere,— -from  the  last  capitulary  of  the  year 
882,  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  institutions  of  St.  Louis  in 
1269.  And  even  the  latter,  with  which  French  legislation  re- 
commences, are  addressed  only  to  the  royal  fiefs.  In  the  em- 
pire, both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  the  suspension  was  shorter  or 
not  so  complete;  but  the  laws  promulgated  from  the  assembly  at 
Roncaglia,  by  the  Othos  and  their  successors,  were  hardly  recog- 
nised by  the  states  to  which  they  were  addressed. 

Ecclesiastical  history  itself  seemed  suspended;  since  almost 
all  the  more  valuable  benefices  of  the  church  were  become  the 
property  of  some  temporal  baron,  who  could  not  read,  and  who 
thought  himself  guilty  of  no  usurpation,  provided  that,  however 
deeply  infected  with  the  passions  and  the  vices  of  his  age,  he 
had  received  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.    The  chair  of  Rome^ 
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tvea,  had  not  escaped  these  encroachments  of  the  great  feodalo- 
17  subjects.  Too  large  a  portion  of  grandeur  and  of  wealth  had 
been  accumulated  around  the  papal  throne,  to  allow  the  powerfid 
nobility  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  to  regard  it  without  feel- 
ings of  ambition  and  envy.  Indeed,  for  some  time,  it  became, 
as  it  were,  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  marquesges  of  Tusca- 
lum;  its  destination  was  likewise  repeatedly  determined  by  .two 
Roman  ladies,  celebrated  for  their  gallantries — Theodora  and 
Marozia— who  successively  nused  to  the  sacred  chair  dither 
their  lovers  or  their  children.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  heads  of  the  Christian  church  were  young  no- 
bles, hardly  past  the  age  of  boyhood,  from  whom  no  one  thought 
of  demanding  a  decision  in  matters  of  faith,  and  over  the  histo- 
ry of  whose  debaucheries  the  annalists  of  the  church  have  ra- 
pidly passed,  as  too  scandalous  for  their  pens. 

The  active  portion  of  the  community— tiie  dukes,  the  counts, 
the  castellans,  or  lords  of  castles^— almost'  completely  escaped 
the  notice  of  history,  by  their  profound  ignorance,  and  their  com* 
plete  indiiference  to  the  opinions  of  contemporaries,  or  to  the 
judgments  of  posterity.  The  historical  labours  set  on  foot  some^ 
what  later  by  this  same  nobility,  in  their  genealogical  researches 
or  the  blazonry  of  their  armorial  bearings,  had  not  yet  bcf;un. 
The  pride  of  Inrth  itself  is  a  step  made  by  society  towards  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  esteem  of  others,  which  the  men  of 
this  age  had  not  yet  made;  as  yet,  they  attached  but  slight  im- 
portance to  the  knowledge  of  their  origin  and  descent;  it  was 
enough  for  them  to  feel  that  they  were  powerful.  We,  accord- 
ingly, find  that  none  of  the  chronicles  of  these  new  dynasties 
were  begun  in  the  tenth  century;  none  of  the  princely  families 
of  that  period  cared  for  posterity,  or  imagined  that  posterity 
would  care  for  them. 

At  a  later  period,  history  resumed  her  labours  in  die  towns 
and  cities  both  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Great  assemblages  of  men 
had  not  only  common  interests,  but  likewise  a  necessary  publici- 
ty, which  permitted  authors  to  seize  at  least  the  general  features 
of  municipal  history,  and  awoke  the  attention  of  the  men  of  the 
time  to  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  deeds  of  former  ages;  but  in  the  renudnii^ 
part  of  the  West,  in  France  and  Germany,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  had  little  to  record  but  their  suffering?.  Yictams  of 
every  invasion;  pillaged  or  burned  in  every  war»  whether  domes- 
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tic  or  f<Hreign$  the  towns  were  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable 
condition*  Their  population  was  no  longer  composed  of  men  of 
independent  station,  of  capitalists,  of  merchants,  and  of  manu-* 
facturers;  but  of  a  trembling  and  enslaved  populace,  who  lived 
from  day  to  day,  and  who,  if  they  succeeded  in  saving  any  thing, 
took  care  to  conceal  it  under  an  appearance  of  abject  poverty. 

These  towns  were  no  longer  either  the  seat  of  government  or 
of  any  subordinate  administration.  The  kingdoms  of  France, 
Germany,  Lorraine,  Transjurane  Burgundy,  and  Italy,  were  ac- 
tually without  capitals;  each  province  had  no  longer  its  roetropo-* 
lis;  castles  were  the  residence  of  kings,  prelates,  dukes,  counts, 
and  viscounts;  in  them  were  assembled  the  courts  of  law,  and 
in  them  was  justice  administered;  in  them  were  to  be  found  all 
who  enjoyed  any  independent  fortune,  all  who  affected  the  least 
elegance  or  luxury  in  their  dwellings  or  their  attire.  It  is  true, 
th&t  certain  trades  were  still  obscurely  carried  on  in  the  towns, 
but  almost  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  neighbourhood:  this  was 
particularly  the  case  in  those  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  which  had 
more  commonly  escaped  the  ravages  so  destructive  to  all  those 
of  the  north;  but,  in  general,  commerce,  as  must  always  be  the 
case,  had  followed  in  the  track  of  those  who  required  what  she 
could  supply.  It  was  not  in  the  ancient  capitals  of  QuxA  that 
the  splendid  assortments  of  armour,  and  the  rich  magazines  of 
stnflb,  used  by  the  lords  and  knights,  or  by  the  high-born  ladies 
of  the  casties,  were  to  be  found.  The  merchant  had  no  choice 
but  to  be  a  traveller;  as  he  still  is  in  the  Levant,  as  he  still  is  in 
every  country  where  the  people  are  oppressed.  He  went  on  his 
way,  accompanied  by  his  carriages,  and  thus  transported  his  goods 
from  the  domains  of  one  count  or  baron  to  those  of  another.  He 
had  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  no  known  warehouse,  no  fortune, 
the  amount  of  which  could  be  calculated,  except  the  small  quan* 
tity  of  goods  which  he  carried  about  with  him.  Thus  he  avoided 
the  avidity  and  the  extortions  of  a  prince  against  whose  power  he 
had  no  means  of  defence;  and  the  protection  of  those  amongst 
whom  he  made  his  regular  visits  was  only  obtained  by  their  be- 
ing made  to  feel  the  need  in  which  they  stood  of  his  services. 

As  to  the  mechanical  arts  which  required  less  intelligence,  less 
capital,  and  which  might  be  exercised  indifferentiy  in  all  places, 
the  powerful  took  care  to  have  some  of  their  serfs  trained  to  their 
exercise.  Every  prelate,  every  count  or  viscount,  endeavoured 
to  have  for  his  own  especial  service  a  set  of  the  same  '*  good  or-' 
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Hsans ''  that  Chtrlemagne,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  before,  had 
commanded  hift  judges  to  pro? ide  for  each  of  his  castles  or  royal 
abodes;  viz.  "  workmen  in  iron,  gold,  and  silver;  stone-cot* 
ters,  turners,  carpenters,  armorer,  engravers,  washers;  brewers 
skilled  in  making  mead,  cider,  and  perry,  and  all  other  liquors 
fit  to  be  drunk;  bakers,  who  likewise  have  the  art  of  preparing 
nuUet  for  our  use;  4iet-makers,  able  to  make  every  thing  apper- 
taining to  the  chase;  and  all  other  tradesmen,  whom  it  would  be 
too  long  to  enumerate.''  From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  these 
artisans  were  but  miserable  serfs,  who  worked  on  the  monarch's 
account  with  the  materials  furnished  them  by  his  judges.  At  a 
later  period,  they  were  equally  serfs,  but  they  belonged  to  the 
nobles  or  to  the  prelates,  who  had  need  of  their  services;  and  their 
number  was  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  power  or  the 
wealth  of  a  count  bore  to  that  of  an  emperor  of  the  West  Hence 
it  was  that  the  foundation  of  a  convent  or  of  a  castle  was  always 
followed  by  the  erecti9n  of  a  wretched  village,  where,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  house,  the  men  whose  labour  was  necessary 
to  the  master  congregated. 

In  the  course  of  the  tenth  century,  these  villages,  grown  with 
time  into  small  towns,  multiplied  as  the  feudatory  families  also 
increased;  for  every  house  diverged  into  a  great  number  of 
branches,  and  new  counts  and  viscounts  inhabited  places  before 
unoccupied.  But  the  progress  of  these  villages  contributed  to 
hasten  the  ruin  of  the  lai^  towns;  just  as  the  slavery  of  the  arti* 
ficers  had  caused  the  decline  of  all  mechanical  arts.  The  citizens 
of  Paris,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Tours,,  who,  under  the  first  dynas- 
ty, had  found  a  certain  livelihood  in  their  handicrafts  or  their 
commerce;  and  who,  by  their  labour  and  economy,  could  then 
repair  the  losses  of  war  and  the  harassing  exactions  of  the  Frank 
kings,  under  the  second  family,  could  no  longer  find  employment 
or  purchasers.  When  the  Normans,  the  Saracens,  or  the  Hunga- 
rians had  burned  any  great  town,  a  few  unhappy  beings  assembled 
afi-esh  amongst  the  ruins;  but  they  brought  with  them  no  means  of 
regaining  their  former  opulence,  of  restoring  their  families,  or  of 
repairing  the  lotees  which  the  mass  of  the  population  had  suffered. 
The  impoverishment  of  the  towns,  and  the  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants  at  this  period,  had  been  followed  by  the 
loss  of  all  their  privileges.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  curiae,  or  the 
senates  of  the  cities,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  bui^gesses,  which 
tha  first  Franks  had  respected,  had  totally  disappeared.    Nor  did 
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the  inhabitants  lay  claim  to  any  privileges,  liberties,  or  immuni- 
tiesj  nor  did  any  insurrectionary  movement,  any  tumult,  indicate 
their  discontent  at  being  deprived  of  them.  Indeed,  such  rights 
had  been  silently  renounced  at  the  time  when  the  cities  had 
ceased  to  contain  any  men  of  independent  fortune  or  of  education, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  and  possessed  of  the  requisite  courage 
and  talents  to  maintain  them. 

The  state  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population  in  the  tenth 
century,  explains  both  the  silence  and  the  confusion  of  the  his- 
torians of  that  period;  but  without  an  actual  perusal  of  these  an- 
cient documents,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  to  how  few  lines  all 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us  from  tliat  age  reduces  itself,  and 
how  much  suspicion  attaches  even  to  those  few.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  all  the  errors  and  anachronisms  into  which 
Ademar  de  Chabannes,  or  the  monk  Odorannus,  have  fallen, 
though  both  of  them  rank  amongst  the  number  of  the  best  chro* 
niclers  of  France  belonging  to  that  epoch;  or  the  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  affairs  of  France  displayed  by  Wittikind,  in  other 
respects  an  intelligent  historian,  and  well  informed  whenever  he 
apeaks  of  Otho  I.  In  the  midst  of  this  profound  obscurity,  we 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  in  a  summary  manner  the  two  impor- 
tant events  which  marked  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century;-— 
in  France,  the  extinction  of  the  second  branch  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty;  and  in  Germany  and  Italy,  that  of  the  house  of  Saxony. 

Louis  d'Outremer  expired  on  the  10th  of  September,  954,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  had  taken  fright  at 
the  appearance  of  a  wolf  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne.  He  left  two 
children:  Lothaire,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old;  and 
Charles,  an  infant,  who,  many  years  afterwards,  was  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine.  Hugh  count  of  Paris,  rival  and  brother-in-law 
of  Louis  IV.,  died  two  years  after  him,  on  the  I6th  of  June,  956, 
and  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Otho,  died  in  963;  the 
second,  Hugh  Capet,  was  six  years  younger  than  the  king  Lo- 
thaire; the  third  was  destined  to  holy  orders.  Lothaire  and 
Hugh  Capet,  sons  of  two  sisters,  and  both  protected  by  Otho  the 
Great  and  his  brother,  were  brought  up  by  their  mothers  in  great 
harmony.  After  they  had  both  arrived  to  man^s  estate,  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  good  understanding  was  troubled,  or  that  the 
rivalry  existing  between  their  fathers  was  renewed  between  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  it  is  remarkable  that  Hugh  Capet,  des* 
tined  at  a  later  period  to  play  the  part  of  a  usurper,  during  the 
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long  reign  of  hift  cousin,  (a.  d.  954 — 986,)  afforded  no  remarkable 
evidence  either  of  ambition  or  of  talents.  He  passed  his  life 
peaceablj,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  and  the  vast  fiefs 
which  rendered  him  far  superior  in  power  to  his  cousin,  of  whom 
he  was  only  the  first  vassal;  and  when  he  was  afterwards  placed 
<m  the  throne,  he  was  indebted  neither  to  his  merit,  his  reputa- 
tion, nor  his  activity,  but  to  the  extreme  disproportion  between 
the  extent  of  his  possessions  and  those  of  the  royal  family. 

The  life  of  Lothaire  appears  to  have  been  more  active;  he  felt 
humbled  by  the  contrast  between  his  weakness  or  his  poverty, 
and  the  titles  with  which  he  was  decorated;  he  set  himself  to 
work  to  recover  either  power  or  influence;  but  to  the  want  of 
loyalty  shown  by  his  father,  he  added  a  want  of  judgment,  which 
made* him  fail  in  all  his  undertakings.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Otho  the  Great,  on  the  7th  of  May  973,  forgetful  of  the  gratitude 
he  owed  him,  he  thought  he  might  profit  by  the  youth  of  his 
cousin  Otho  II.,  who  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  and,  by  the 
troubles  in  the  family,  to  strip  him  of  his  possessions.  He  at- 
tacked him  without  making  any  declaration  of  war,  and  defeat 
and  shame  were  all  that  he  gained.  By  this  aggression  he  pro- 
voked the  Germans  to  enter  France  and  to  advance  as  far  as  the 
walls  of  Paris;  while,  even  in  his  own  army,  he  had  continual 
proofs  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  French  held  both  his  courage 
and  his  capacity.  He  made  peace  with  Otho  II.;  but  at  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  983,  he  again  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the 
childhood  of  Otho  III.,  to  rob  him  of  some  of  his  provinces.  His 
success  was  the  same  as  before. 

In  985,  Lothaire  went  to  Limoges,  and  spent  some  months  in 
Aquitaine,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  son  Louis  Y .,  then 
ei^teen  years  of  age,  and  associated  in  the  sovereignty  for  the 
last  six  years,  to  a  daughter  of  a  count  of  that  country  whose 
name  is  not  known.  The  race  of  the  Carlovingians  was  smitten 
with  the  same  hereditary  imbecility  which  for  so  long  a  period 
had  been  the  lot  of  the  Merovingians.  Lothaire,  of  whom  we 
know  very  little,  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  universal  con- 
tempt. His  wife  Emma  not  only  partook  of  thb  sentiment,  but 
is  accused  of  having  increased  it  by  her  gallantries.  *^  Blanche, 
the  wife  of  his  son,"  says  Rudolf  GlUber,  a  contemporary  author, 
«( seeing  that  the  son  had  still  less  talent  than  his  father,  and  being 
herself  a  lady  of  a  rare  wit,  resolved  to  seek  a  divorce.  She  art- 
fully proposed  to  him  to  return  with  her  into  her  own  province. 
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to  cause  her  hereditary  rights  to  be  acknowledged.  Louis,  who 
did  not  suspect  her  design,  made  his  preparations  for  the  journej; 
but  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  frontier  of  Aquitaine»  Bfanche 
abandoned  him,  and  rejoined  her  countrymen.  When  Lothaire 
was  informed  of  this,  he  set  out  after  his  son,  and  haying  joined 
him,  brought  him  home." 

This  fragment,  incomplete  as  it  is,  is  well  nigh  the  most  precise 
information  we  have  of  the  reigns  of  Lothaire  and  his  son.  The 
former  died  on  the  2d  of  March,  986,  and  was  interred  at  Rheims: 
a  vague  report  prevailed  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
The  following  year,  his  son  Louis  V.,  who  was  sumamed  le  Fai- 
neant, having  expired  on  the  21st  of  May,  987,  his  wife,  who  had 
returned  to  him,  was  also  accused  of  poisoning  him.  But  both 
of  these  queens  must  have  seen,  that,  far  from  reaping  any  ad- 
vantage from  such  a  crime,  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  what 
in  reality  followed — ^the  total  ruin  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 
The  race  was  not,  however,  extinct.  Lothaire  had  a  brother, 
Charles  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  children.  Charles,  it  is  true, 
had  displayed  a  petulance  without  capacity,  an  activity  without 
perseverance,  which  had  rendered  him  no  less  contemptible  than 
his  more  indolent  predecessors.  Still  he  was  acknowledged  at 
Laon,  the  only  town  remaining  in  the  hereditary  domain  of  the 
sovereign;  and  he  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  bishops  to 
secure  his  coronation.  But  Hugh  Capet,  then  forty-two  years 
of  age,  who  had  not  heretofore  distinguished  himselfby  any  great 
quality  or  any  striking  action,  assembled  his  own  vassals, — ^the 
counts  and  barons  who  held  of  the  earldom  of  Paris,  the  duchy  of 
Neustria,  and  the  duchy  of  France.  Their  little  army  saluted 
him  with  the  title  of  king  at  Noyon;  and  Adalberon,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  anointed  and  crowned  him,  July  Sd,  987,  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  Rheims.  After  this  pretended  election,  in  which  the 
rest  of  France  took  no  part  whatever,  and  which  several  pro- 
vinces refused  to  recognise  for  three  or  four  generations,  Hugh 
Capet  besieged  Laon,  and  was  repulsed  by  Charles.  Corruption 
was  more  successful  than  arms.  The  last  of  the  Carlovingians 
was  surprised  in  his  bed  by  traitors,  and  thrown  into  the  prison 
of  Orleans,  where  he  died,  after  many  years  of  captivity. 

The  degradation  and  fall  of  an  ancient  line,  the  perfidy  of  the 
new  sovereign,  the  disloyalty  of  those  who  brought  about  the  re- 
volution, have  made  this  period  far  from  an  agreeable  subject  to 
French  historians:  they  hurry  through  it  with  extreme  rapidi^. 
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and  DO  part  of  the  history  of  the  monarch  j  is,  perhaps,  enveloped 
in  greater  obscuritj.  The  later  events  of  the  house  of  Saxony, 
about  the  same  time*  are  better  known,  and  related  in  greater 
detail. 

Otho  I.,  who  died  on  the  7th  of  May,  973,  had,  daring  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life,  reformed  the  administration  of  Italy;  he  had 
restored  to  the  pontifical  chur  its  dignity,  by  causing  pope  John 
XII.,  who  dishonoured  the  tiara  by  his  youth  and  hb  vices,  to  be 
solemnly  deposed  by  a  council;  and  had  put  an  end  to  the  scan- 
dalous proceedings  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  and  their  mis- 
tresses, who  disposed  of  the  pontificate.  Otho,  who  had  experi- 
enced the  inconstancy  and  faithlessness  of  the  great  feudatories 
of  the  crown,  had  strenuously  endeavoured  to  increase  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cities.  Those  of  Italy,  which  already  surpassed  any 
of  the  West  in  number  and  opulence,  obtained  from  him  permis- 
sion to  surround  themselves  with  stmng  walls;  to  nominate  thdr 
own  magistrates,  who  were  to  perform  at  the  same  time  the  func- 
tions of  judges,  of  captains  of  their  militia,  and  of  administrators; 
in  short,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  counts  sufficiently  to  protect 
themselves  from  arbitrary  measures.  The  people  of  Italy  che- 
ri^ed  towards  Otho  and  his  family,  gratitude  proportioned  to  such 
vast  benefits;  and  his  son,  who  had  been  associated  with  Vum  in 
the  imperial  government  from  the  year  967,  though  only  eighteen 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  recognised  without 
difficulty  by  the  Italians,  as  their  sovereign. 

Otho  II.,  sumamed  the  Red,  from  the  colour  of  his  hur,  had 
not  the  talents,  still  less  the  virtues,  of  his  father.  Hie  vices  of 
his  youth  determined  his  mother  Adelheid,  afterwards  venerated 
as  a  saint,  to  retire  from  the  court.  His  ambition  led  him  to  un- 
dertake several  unjust  wars;  while  his  imprudence  sometimes 
brought  down  defeat  upon  his  arms.  He  had,  however,  that  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  that  promptitude  of  decision,  that  energy,  which 
subjects  are  so  ready  to  regard  as  proofs  of  a  great  character  in 
their  king;  and  his  reign  of  ten  years'  duration,  from  973  to  983, 
was  not  without  glory.  Unjustly  and  traitorously  attacked  by 
his  cousin  Lothaire,  he  entered  France  to  avenge  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army;  and,  as  he  had  predicted,  he  reached 
the  heights  of  Montmartro,  where  he  made  his  soldiers  sing  hal- 
lelujah loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  churoh  of  Ste.  G^n^vi^e. 
In  Germany,  he  gained  several  advantages  over  his  cousin,  Hen- 
ry, duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  indebted  to  his  unjust  aggressions 
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for  his  nowise  hoQOunble  surname  of  le  Qo^relleur.  In  Italy* 
Otho  II.  had  nanj  contests  with  the  Greeks,  whom  he  aimed  at 
depnying  of  the  possession  of  the  proyinces  of  Poglia  and  Ca- 
labria. He  had  wedded  a  Greek  princess^  Theophania,  sister  of 
the  two  emperors  Constantine  and  Basil,  whose  reign  was  at 
<Nice  the  longest  (a*  d.  96S*-10^)  and  the  most  obscure  in  the 
whole  history  of  Byzantium.  Whilst  Us  two  brothers-in-law 
were  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Bulgarians,  which  terminated 
in  the  conquest  of  their  whole  territory,  Otho  II.,.  who  had  en- 
tered Jtaly  with  a  numerous  German  army,  in  980,  and  had 
strengthened  himself  by  the  alliance  of  the  di»ke  of  Benevento, 
advanced  into  those  proYinces  which  now  form  the  kingdom  of 
Naples;  an  enterprise  which  the  duke  of  Benevento  had  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  cession  of  all  the  mountain  passes.  Capitana- 
ta,  on  the  Adriatic,  Calabria,  and  a  part  of  Basilicata  alone  re- 
sisted his  whole  Sorce^  The  Greek  emperors,  it  is  true,  being 
unable  to  send  troops  into  Italy,  had  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Sa- 
racens, who  joined  their  arms  to  those  of  the  Greeks  for  the  de- 
fence of  southern  Italy. 

After  a  struggle  of  two  years,  the  fate  of  the  war  was  decided 
by  a  great  battle  fought  near  the  sea*coast  before  the  little  town 
of  Basentello,  in  Lower*  Calabria^  There  Otho  H.  met  the  com- 
bined arm  J  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Greeks,  who  were  awaiting 
him.  The  first  attack  of  the  Germans  threw  the  Eastern  troopa 
into  disorder;  but,  at  {he  moment  that  the  coi^querors,  in  the  ar- 
dour of  pursuit,  broke  their  ranks,  the  reserve  of  the  Saracens 
fell  upon  them,  and  a  fearful  massacre  ensued. 

Affcer  the  loss  of  hi»  arniy,.  Otho  II.  fled  along  Ae  eoast,  on 
which  the  village  of  Basentellor  is  built  Hard  pressed  by  the 
Saracens,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  a  Greek  g^Uey^  which  he 
saw  at  anchor  at  some  distance,  afforded  to  him  in  his  distress  a 
refuge  from  fiercer  and  more  implacaMe  enemies^  He  made 
himself  known  to  the  commander  of  the  galley,  and  surrendered 
himself  his  prisoner.  He  quickly  perceived  that  the  Greek, 
dazzled  by  such  an  unexpected  prize,  would  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  advantage  of  his-  country  to  his  own  interests  Otho  pro- 
mised him  vast  heaps  of  gold  if  he  would  conduct  him  to  Rossa- 
no,  where  his  mother  Adelheid  then  was.  The  gidley  set  sail  for 
that  town.  A  secret  negotiation  was  entered  int»  by  the  cap- 
tun,  Otho,  aind  the  empress.  Whilst  several  mules,  heavily 
laden,  were  making  their  way  to  the  searshore,  some  of  the  em- 
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perar'g  guaidc  approtched  ttie  galley  in  a  boat,  ta  aacertwn  whe- 
ther it  were  reallj  their  seTereign,  who  was  shown  to  them  on 
tiie  deck»  clothed  in  purple.  The  Greekff»  accustomed  to  the 
habits  of  their  own  emperora»  who  could  not  take  a  siiep  withoat 
Ae  aid  of  their  eunuchs,  and  intent  on  their  bargaiBi  were  keep« 
iBg  but  a  careless  watch  over  their  prisoner,  when  Otho  direw 
himself  into  the  sea,  swam  to  the  boat  which  contained  hia 
guards,  ordered  them  to  row  to  shcn^,  and  putting  lus  own  hand 
to  the  oar,  reached  Hit  port,  where  the  captain  of  the  gallqr 
oeuld  neither  retake  his  prisoner  nor  touch  the  promised  ransom. 
Haying  escaped  from  his  enemies,  he  immediately  retired  into 
Upper  Italy. 

Ail  the  crowns  worn  by  Otho  11.  were  electiye;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  empress  Theophania  borne  him  a  son,  than  he  took  mea- 
sures to  secure  the  succession  to  him.  He  caused  him  to  bo 
elected  king  of  Germany,  by  a  diet  of  his  states  which  he  called 
together  at  Verona.  This  precaution  was  justified  by  the  event. 
Otho  II.  died  at  Rome,  a  few  months  afterwards  (December  983.) 
The  infant  Otho  III.,  whom  he  left  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother  and  his  grandmother,  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  sport  of 
the  G^man  factions,  which  were  instigated  by  his  cousins,  Henry 
le  QQ6relleur9  and  Lothaire,  king^  of  France.  The  aSection 
home  by  the  Germans  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  his  grand- 
iither,  kept  him,  however,  in  possesaon  of  the  crown.  When,  in 
995,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  young  Otho  III.  entered  Italy  with 
a  German  army,  to  receive  the  united  crowns  of  the  emfHre  and 
of  Lombardy ;  when«  with  the  help  of  this  same  array,  he  brought 
about  the  elevation  of  his  relative,  Bninv-of  Saxony,  (who  took 
the  name  of  Gkiegery  Y .)  to  the  papal  chair$  the  Italians  perceived 
with  amazemei^t  Aat  the  GtermaniSy  by  whom  they  had  never 
been  conquered,  treated  them  as  a  conquered  nation;  that  they 
no  longer  paid  any  regard  to  their  rights  and  privilegesi  that 
they  forcibly  appropriated  to  themselves  the  tiara  of  Rome,  the 
imperial  crown,  and  the  royalty  of  Lombardy,  to  each  of  which 
election  alone  could  confer  a  right  A  man,  whose  heart  hifined 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome,  Crescen* 
tins,  took  the  title  of  consul,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  cause  of  Roman  liberty,  of  Italian  independence.  His  great 
character  is  but  dimly  seen  amid  the  thick  daricness  of  the  toith 
century  j  the  historians  of  the  empire  and  tho'  church  have  «idea* 
vnured  to  blacken  his  reputation;  but  the  grateful  pec^e  have 
given  the  names  of  the  Tower  of  Crescentius»  of  the  Palace  of 
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Crescentius,  to  the  Mole  of  Adrian^  and  to  a  palace  on  the  Tiber, 
-*to  objects,  in  short,  which  reminded  them  of  a  glorious  strug- 
gle, an  obstinate  though  vain  resistance.  Crescentius  was,  at 
last,  reduced  to  capitulate,  and  to  throw  open  the  Mole  of  Adrian 
to  the  youthful  Otho  III.j  and  the  latter,  wiUi  the  perfidy  of 
which  the  oppressors  of  the  Italians  (whom  they  accuse  of  want 
of  faith)  have  given  many  an  example,  put  to  death  the  champion 
of  Italy,  contrary  to  the  capitulation  to  which  he  had  sworn. 
But  Crescentius  left  a  beloved  wife,  the  beautiful  Stefania,  who, 
to  avenge  her  husband,  threw  aside  every  other  sentiment  proper 
to  her  sex.  She  learned  that  Otho  III.  had  (alien  ill  on  his  te- 
tarn  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Monte  Garganoi  she  eotltrived  that 
her  profound  skill  in  medicine  should  come  to  his  ear.  In  obe- 
dience to  his  summons  she  attended  on  him,  dressed  in  long 
mourning  garments,  but  still  captivating  by  her  beauty;  she  ob- 
tained his  confidence,  perhaps  at  the  highest  of  all  prices,  atid 
made  use  of  it  to  administer  a  poisoii  which  ^as  soon  followed 
by  a  painful  death.  The  last  of  the  Othos  of  Saxony  came  to 
Patemo,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Abruzzi,  to  breathe  his  last,  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1002. 

Thus  expired  the  house  of  Saxony,  which,  fifty  years  before, 
had  become  illustrious  from  the  splendid  qualities  of  its  founder. 
The  Carlovingian  line  had  lately  gone  out  in  weakness,  imbeci- 
lity, and  shame.  The  family  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  was  on 
the  point  of  terminating  with  the  prince  who  then  reigned  j  and, 
before  that  event,  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Kadef,  the  forty-fourth  of  the  khaliphs,  suc- 
cessors of  Mahommed,  could  no  longer  command  obedience 
ividiout  the  walls  of  Bagdad.  Spain  was  divided  amongst  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Corduba,  and  the  petty  Christian  princes  of 
Leon,  Navarre,  Castile,  Sobrarba,  and  Arragon.  England  was 
invaded  and  half  conquered  by  the  Danes.  Great  monarchies 
were  every  where  broken  down;  great  nations  no  longer  recog- 
nised a  chief,  or  a  common  bond  of  union;  society,  dissolved  by 
a  series  of  revolutions,  exhibited  no  tendency  to  reunite  into  a 
cAngle  whole.  Of  that  great  Roman  empire,  to  that  colossus  which 
had  overshadowed  the  whole  earth,— after  repeated  convulsions, 
Kfter  offerings  and  calamities  without  example,  prolonged 
through  eight  centuries, — ^there  remained  only  the  dust  But 
the  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished;  and  even  from  that 
dast  were  to  be  hereafter  moulded  the  new  social  structures 
which  divide  Europe  at  the  present  day. 
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firmahnfp    that 


Principle  incompatible  with  any  Virtue  or  any  Gkiy. 


The  human  mind  appears  to  be  incapable  of  forming  a  clear  con- 
ception or  picture  of  facta  which  bear  no  relation  to  each  others 
of  unconnected  narratives;  of  results  independent  of  a  common 
cause.  When  a  yarietj  of  objects  are  placed  before  the  mind»  it 
labours  to  classifj  them— to  reduce  them  toa  ajstem;  nor  till  this 
is  accomplished  does  it  readily  grasp^  or  firmlj  retain  them. 
We  find  this  principb— -this  fundamental  neccesaitj  foi-  unity 
and  symmetry  in  all  the  prQductioA3  of  the  mind*  displayed  in 
the  fine  arts;  this  demand  for  system,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
sciences.  This  unity,  pervading  aU  the  separate  portions  of  a 
subject,  exists,  genejtdly,  less  in  things  themselves  than  in  our 
own  faculties;  nor,  till  we  have  mastered  it,  are  our  understand- 
ings in  a  state  to  take  in  new  knowledge.  The  very  word,  in- 
deed, to  concWt;.e— to  take  to|;ether — ^Implies  this  operation  of  the 
mind. 

But,  of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  that  which  appears 
the  most  difficult  to  subject  to  unity  of  design,  is  history.  We 
constantly  find  events  implicated  which  are,  in  fact,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other:  causes  become  cpufouuded  with  effects, 
and  effects  in  turn  take  the  place  of  causjes;  thousands  of  inte- 
rests, foreign  to  each  other,  intermingle,  without  either  uniting, 
or  neutralizing  each  other.    The  history  of  one  man,  or  the  his- 
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torj  of  one  people,  would,  however,  present  a  system,  tfn  orga- 
nic whole,  to  the  mind; — a  central  point,  around  which  we  might 
arrange  all  subsidiary  objects.  Bat,  when  we  seek  to  discover 
truth  in  a  concatenation  of  facts,  we  must  give  up  this  central 
point;  for,  as  no  nation,  or  .hardly  any,  has  an  isolated  existence, 
the  history  of  any  single  one  cannot  be  detached  from  that  of  the 
rest:  age  is  enlinked  with  age— ^neration  with  generatioh;  causes 
are  connected  together;  nations  act  and  n^ct  upon  each  other* 
The  nati(Mi,  the  individual,  or  the  epoch  which  we  detach  from 
all  surrounding  circumstances,  to  set  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  separate 
frame  and  concentrate  attention  upon  it,  will  appear  to  greater 
advantage,  as  far  as  the  art  of  the  historian  is  concerned,  but  will 
be  treated  with  a  less  conscientiops  regard  to  truth.  If  it  be  our 
object  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  facts,  to  draw  from 
history  every  lesson  she  can  afford,' we  must  take  her  such  as  she 
really  is;— a  varied  tissue,  whose  threads,  of  which  we  can  dis- 
cover neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end,  reach  from  p(unts  the 
most  remote,  the  most  independent  of  each  other. 

If  such  be  the  defect  of  history  in  general,  more  particularly  is 
it  that  of  the  period  upon  which  we  have  endeavoured,  in  this 
work,  to  fix  the  notice  of  the  public.  We  have  passed  in  review 
the  first  thousand  years  of  Christianity,  and  have  especially  de- 
voted our  attention  to  the  eight  centuries  which  elapsed  from  the 
time  that  the  Antonines  united  almost  the  whole  of  the  known 
earth  under  a  government  apparently  affording  security  for  order 
and  tranquillity^  to  the  epoch  when  every  successive  effort  of 
man  to  reconstruct  a  great  monarchy  failed;  and  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  society  seemed  in  a  state  of  general 
dissolution.  We  have  thought  this  period  worthy  of  peculiar  at- 
tention, because  its  influence  has  been  permanent;  because  it  con- 
tains the  germe  of  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  the  institutions,  the 
actions  which  we  see  in  operation  under  our  own  eyes;  because 
it  has  been  fertile  in  experiments,  both  on  forms  of  government 
and  on  the  varieties  of  moral  education  to  which  mankind  can  be 
sulyected.  Nevertheless,  this  period,  which  we  have  just  exa- 
mined, is  so  entirely  wanting  in  unity,  that  it  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  designate  it  by  one  common  name. 

When  I  invited  my  readers  to  accompany  me  in  my  pilgrimage 
through  these  desolate  and  barren  tracts,  I  dared  not  indicate 
with  precision  the  goal  towards  which  we  were  to  tend,  or  the 
limits  of  the  region  we  were  about  to  explore;  I  dared  not  tell 
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them  that  the  horizon  was  bounds  on  every  »de  by  thick  dark- 
nesfl,  and  that  our  way  would  be  marked  by  little  hot  the  atreantt 
of  blood  or  of  mire  which  we  were  likely  to  meet:  I  dared  not  fore* 
warn  them  that  they  were  not  to  expect,  aa  a  recompense  for  their 
labour,  to  behold-  the  display  of  great  and  noUe  character,  of  sub- 
blime  effi>rts  of  public  Yirtue,  or  of  those  liYing  sketches  of  man* 
nera  which  it  is  reserved  for  the  historians  of  the  golden  ages  of 
Kterature  to  tracer  aided  as  they  are  by  the  graphic  imapnatioii 
of  the  poets  from  whom  they  take  their  subjects,  and  by  the  accu- 
rate reason  of  the  philosophers  who  examined  and  discussed  pass* 
ittg  events.  Qn^ttte  contrary,  I  have  had  to  offer  to  their  c<«sidfira* 
tion  only  degenerate  or  barbarous  nations;  while  the  outline  it- 
self had  to  be  borrowed  from  historians  as  degraded  or  as  barba- 
rous. To  trace  the  route  we  were  about  to  pursue,  would  perhaps 
have  had  the  effect  of  completely  discouraging  them:  if,  howerer, 
they  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  my  steps,  I  venture  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  having  traversed  this  repulsive  region.  It  was 
a  road  necessary  to  be  gone  over^— the  inevitable  path  from  an- 
cient to  modem  forms  of  society,  from  tine  heroism  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  to  the  chivalry  of  the  crusaders*  We  should  be  unable 
to  understand  either  our  forefathers  or  ourselves,  were  we  to  omit 
this  period  in  our  study  of  history.  Heirs  of  a  form  of  dvUtzatJon 
complotely  different  from  our  own;  heirs  of  the  most  heterogene- 
ous social  elements,  of  the  most  opposite  recollections  and  feelings, 
it  is  imperative  upon  us  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  things,  and  ts 
behold  whence  we  have  sprung,  that  we  may  understand  what  we 
are. 

But  though  I  did  not  venture  to  trace  out  the  plan  of  such  m 
complicated  and  unattractive  narrative  beforehand,  it  may  not  be 
inexpedient,  at  its  termination,  briefly  to  recall  its  principal  fea- 
tures. The  decline  of  Rome,  after  the  loss  of  her  liberty,  has 
been  first  submitted  to  our  observation.  We  have  seen  whit  had 
been  the  eflfects  of  three  centuries  of  despotism  upon  population, 
upon  wealth,  upon  the  public  mind,  upon  morals,  and  upon  die 
physical  force  of  the  empire.  We  have  seen  what  were  Jie  con- 
vulsions it  had  passed  through  before  it  was  reduced  so  low,  and 
who  were  the  enemies  that,  on  all  han^,  threatened  this  celoisusy 
so  formidable  even  in  its  weakness.  We  have  seen  that  it  un- 
derwent'a  new  organization  at  the  beginning  of  the  fonrtk  cen- 
tury, previous  to  its  engaging  in  fresh  struggles^  soen  after  which, 
fheOoOis  invaded  the  East,  the  eermsDic  natiooa  fte  West,  and 
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the  Tartars,  led  on  bj  Attila,  succeeded  in  finally  crashing  the 
power  of  Europe.  After  many  dreadful  convulsions,  the  em)Hre 
of  Rome  fell,  in  478;  while  a  new  Rome  arose  on  the  Bosphonis, 
and  for  almost  a  tiiousand  years  longer  feebly  kept  alive  the  Ro- 
man name  in  a  people  alien  from  Rome,  both  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  sentiments. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  we  have  not  entirely 
neglected  that  of  Byzantium;  but  our  attention  to  its  revolutions 
has  diminished  in  proportion  as  their  importance  has  declined. 
We  have  endeavoured  carefully  to  examine  the  only  brilliant 
period  of  the  lower  empire,-— that  of  the  legislation  and  conquests 
of  Justinian;  but  his  immediate  successors,  as  well  as  the  three 
dynasties  of  Heraclius,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian, have  not  appeared  to  us  to  merit  much  attention:  as  they 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  night  of  the  middle  ages,  they 
became  more  and  more  estranged  fit>m  us. 

The  states  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  us  to  acquire  increased  importance 
in  proportion  as  they  came  nearer  to  our  own  times.  The  power 
of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks  seemed  at  first  neariy  balanced: 
through  more  than  two  centuries  we  have  carefully  traced  the 
pn^;ress  of  the  decline  of  the  former,  and  of  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  latter.  We  have  seen  it,  at  the  height  of  its  greatness, 
stained  by  countless  crimes,  and  apparently  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  inevitable  destruction,  at  the  very  time  when  a  new  natiiMi^ 
which  threatened  the  Christian  world  with  universal  subjection, 
issued  forth  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
afford  some  insight  into  the  character  of  this  people;  to  explain  the 
powerful  springs  of  action,  which,  during  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
gave  them  the  advantage  over  all  other  nations;  and  have  then 
sought  to  show  how  it  was  that  those  springs  grew  lax  and 
powerless,  and  the  Musulman  so  rapidly  lost  his  formidable 
attributes. 

The  struggles  of  the  Arabs  with  the  Europeans  brought  us  back 
to  the  Franks.  We  have  beheld  new  vigour  imparted  to  th^ 
monarchy  by  the  conquest  of  the  Austrasians,  and  the  accession 
of  the  Carlovingians  to  the  throne.  We  have  followed  Charle- 
magne in  his  victorious  career;  we  have  seen  him  conquer,  and 
begin  to  civUize,  Northern  Europe;  but  we  have  also  marked  how 
quickly  a  mortal  feebleness  and  decay  followed  upon  his  brilliant 
efiirtsi  and  we  have  sought  to  explain  why  the  new  empire  of  the 
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West  fell  even  more  rapidly  and  ignominioqslj  than  that  of  Rome. 
It  is  in  the  very  midst  of  these  two  centuries  of  decline,  that  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  dissolution  of  all  the  bonds 
of  society  had  prepared  the  birth  of  new  states;  how  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  each  individual,  to  defend  himself,  had  restored 
the  respect  due  to  personal  courage,  and,  by  consequence,  to  other 
virtues  which  need  its  alliance  and  support;  how,  in  short,  firom 
the  depths  of  disorder  and  degradation  arose  the  principles  of  a 
new  spirit  of  patriotism—^  new  nobility  of  character.  After 
the  year  1000,  the  ground  is  cleared;  it  but  waits  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  edifice:  it  is,  however,  at* the  period  previous  to  that 
in  which  its  foundations  were  laid,  that  we  have  resolved  to  coE" 
dude  oiir  task. 

Unquestionably  tiiere  must  alwHys  be  something  arintraryin 
the  choice  of  tiiese  resting-places  in  the  long  chain  of  time;— ^ 
these  knots,  intended  to  separate,  and  which,  on  the  contrary, 
often  bind  together,  different  periods.  The  more  extensive  the 
general  plan  that  has  been  followed,  the  more  complicated  the 
interests  that  have  been  examined,  the  more  impossible  it  be- 
comes that  there  should  be  one  common  catastrophe;  that  threads 
80  various  should  be  cut  short  by  one  common  terminalion. 
There  exists,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  a  cause 
which  would  arrest  our  course,  even  had  we  intended  to  pursue 
our  narrative  beyond  it:  this  is,  the  almost  universal  expectation 
then  entertained,  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.  So 
strong  was  this  belief,  that  it  led  the  greater  part  of  the  contem- 
porary writers  to  lay  down  the  pen:  for  awhile  silence  was  com- 
plete; for  historians  cared -not  to  write  for  a  posterity  whose  ex- 
istence was  so  doubtful.  Pious  persons  who  had  endeavoured  to 
understand  the  Apocalypse  and  to  determine  the  time  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  prophecies,  had  been  particulariy  struck 
with  the  twentieth  chapter;  where  it  is  announced  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  Satan  would  be  let  loose  to  decdve 
the  nations;  but  that,  after  a  little  season,  God  would  cause  a 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  devour  him.  The  acccmi- 
plishment  of  all  the  awful  prophecies  contained  in  this  book,  ap- 
peared, therefore,  to  be  at  hand;  and  the  end  of  the  world  was 
supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  devouring  fire,  and  by  the  first 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  nearer  the  thousandth  year  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  approached,  the  more  did  paaic  terror  take 
possession  of  every  mind.    The  archives  of  all  countries  contain 
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a  great  number  of  charters  of  the  tenth  centurj,  banning  with 
these  words:  **  Appropinquante  fine  mundi,"  (As  the  end  of  the 
world  is  approaching.)  This  almost  universal  belief  redoubled 
the  fervour  of  religion^  opened  the  least  liberal  hands,  and  sug- 
gested various  acts  of  piety,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  which 
were  donations  to  the  clergy,  of  possessions  which  the  testator 
alienated  without  regret  from  his  family,  to  whom  tiie  universal 
destruction  would  render  them  useless.  Others,  however,  were 
ef  a  more  meritorious  nature:  many  enemies  were  reconciled; 
many  powerful  men  granted  full  pardon  to  those  who  had  been 
unhappy  enough  to  offend  them;  several  even  gave  liberty  to 
their  slaves,  or  meliorated  the  condition  of  their  poor  and  hither* 
to  slated  dependants. 

We  are  struck  with  a  sort  of  affright  at  the  idea  of  the  state  of 
disorganization  into  which  the  belief  of  the  imminent  approach 
'Of  the  end  of  the  world  must  have  thrown  society.  All  the  or- 
dinary motives  of  action  were  suspended,  or  superseded  by  con- 
trary ones;  every  passion  of  the  mind  was  hushed,  and  the  pre* ' 
sent  was  lost  in  the  appalling  future.  The  entire  mass  of  the 
Christian  nations  seemed  to  feel  that  they  stood  in  the  situation 
of  a  condemned  criminal,  who  has  received  his  seutence,  and 
counts  the  hours  which  still  separate  him  from  eternity.  Every 
exertion  of  mind  or  body  was  become  objectless,  save  the  labours 
ef  the  faithful  to  secure  their  salvation:  any  provision  for  an 
earthly  futurity  must  have  appeared  absurd;  any  monument 
erected  for  an  age  which  was  never  to  arrive,  would  have  been  a 
eontradiction;  any  historical  records  written  for  a  generation  ne- 
▼er  to  arise,  would  have  betrayed  a  want  of  faith.  It  is  almost 
natter  of  surprise,  that  a  belief  so  general  as  this  appears  to  have 
been,  did  not  bring  about  its  own  dreadful  fulfilment;— that  it 
did  not  transform  the  West  into  one  vast  convent,  and,  by 
cansing  a  total  cessation  from  labour,  deliver  up  the  human  race 
to  universal  and  hopeless  famine.  But,  doubtless,  the  force  of 
habit  was  still  stronger,  with  many,  than  the  disease  of  the  ima- 
^nation;  besides,  some  uncertainty  as  to  chronology  had  caused 
hesitation  between  two  or  three  different  periods;  and  though 
many  charters  attest  "  certiun  and  evident  signs,''  which  left  no 
room  for  doubt  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
yet  the  constant  order  of  the  seasons,  the  regularity  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  the  beneficence  of  Providence,  which  continued  to 
cover  the  earth  with  its  wonted  fruits,  raised  questions  even  in 
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tte  mort  timid  minds.  At  last,  the  extreme  period  fixed  bj  the 
prophecies  was  passed;  the  end  of  the  world  had  not  arrived; 
the  terror  was  graduallj,  but  entirely,  dissipated;  and  it  was 
nuTenally  acknowledged,  that,  on  this  subject,  the  language  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  had  been  misinterpreted. 

It  shall  also  be  on  the  threshold  of  the  U>Dg-dreaded  thoa- 
aandth  year  that  we  will  take  our  stand,  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to 
the  first  ten  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  general  character  of  those  nations  which,  after  the  fall  of  the 
ancient  world,  were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  one. 
In  the  course  of  the  eight  centuries  which  we  have  made  our  pe- 
culiar study,  we  have,  probably,  been  struck  with  the  monotony 
of  crime;  but  the  nations  of  whom  we  are  about  to  take  leave, 
henceforward  assume  k  more  varied  charact^.  They  were  al- 
ready stamped  with  at  least  three  perfectly  distinct  impressions, 
-—the  Greek  spirit  of  erudition;  the  Italian  spirit  of  liberty;  the 
Frank  spirit  of  chivalry.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  a  slight 
idea  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  this  state  of  things,  and 
shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  the  morality  of  the  ages 
which  have  passed  in  review  before  us. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  Greeks  were  sole  possessors  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  learning  and  science  of  past  ages;  indeed, 
some  of  their  works  at  this  period  prove  the  extent  of  their  eru- 
dition* That  of  the  patriarch  Photius,  which  appears  to  have 
been  composed  at  Bagdad,  at  a  distance  firom  his  library,  and 
with  the  sole  aid  of  a  prodigious  memory,  contains  an  analysis 
and  critical  remarks  on  two  hundred  and  eighty  books:  those  of 
Leo  the  philosopher,  and  his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
pass  in  review  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  from 
the  administration  of  the  empire,  military  and  naval  tactics,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  court,— in  short,  the  appropriate  science  of 
kings,  down  to  the  most  humble  occupations  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture. Few  books  seem  better  constructed  to  show  the  vanity 
of  erudition,  and  to  place  in  strong  conti*ast  a  vast  extent  of 
knowledge,  with  a  total  incapacity  of  deriving  any  useful  results 
firom  it. 

The  fact  that  this  constant  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks,  this  an- 
nihilation of  genius,  and  of  all  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind, 
took  place  whilst  they  were  still  in  possession  of  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  the  knowledge  and  enlightenment  of  the  world,  is 
not  one  of  the  least  melancholy  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  « 
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We  believe,  or,  at  least,  we  assert,  that  civilization  cannot  re- 
trograde; that  no  step  made  bj  the  mind  of  man  .can  be  lost,  and 
that  the  conquests  of  reason  and  intelligence  are  secured  finom 
*  the  power  of  lime  by  the  invention  of  printing.  But  it  was  not 
.books  that  were  wanting  when  the  human  race  began  its  back- 
ward course:  perhaps  it  was  the  wish  to  read,  which  books  alone 
do  not  give;  perhaps  Ihe  power  of  thinking;  perhaps  the  energy 
necessary  to  render  thought  fruitful  and  profitable. 

In  our  own  days,  we  have  beheld  countries  in  which  the  press 
has  been  made  so  entirely  the  instrument  of  arbitrary  power» 
that  the  reader  turns  with  disgust  from  food  which  he  knows  or 
thinks  is  imbued  with  poison:  we  have  seen  others,  where  per« 
verted  notions  of  religion  inspire  such  a  dread  of  all  exercise  of 
the  reason,  that  the  believer,  surrounded  by  works  which  might 
possibly  excite  his  doubts,  trembles  before  the  confessor  who 
warns  him  against  this  forbidden  fruit,  and  abstains  from  touching 
it  as  from  some  aboihinable  crime — a  crime,  too,  which  holds  out 
but  few  and  feeble  temptations.  In  vain  has  printing  multiplied 
books  which  disclose  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition,  or  the  absurd 
barbarity  of  torture:  it  were  easy  to  suggest  some  great  nations, 
and  some  smaller  communities,  which  are,  or  have  been,  sur- 
rounded by  these  books,  and  yet  have  not  even  been  aware  of 
their  existence.  The  books  of  the  ancients,  preserved  in  manu- 
script, eluded,  far  better  than  our  own,  the  hand  of  power:  they 
excited  less  alarm,  and  were  not,  therefore,  the  object  of  an  ever- 
vigilant  censorship;  nor  had  governments  yet  learned  to  use  the 
talents  of  writers  as  weapons  to  be  turned  against  society;  the 
clergy  had  as  yet  laid  no  interdict  upon  reading;  yet  books  were 
not  the  less  without  influence  upon  the  morals  and  actions  of 
men. 

The  richest  stores  of  books  existed  at  Constantinople,  and 
were  accessible  to  all,  in  numerous  libraries,  both  public  and  pri- 
yate.  The  labour  of  the  copyist  is,  it  is  true,  infinifely  slower 
than  that  of  the  printer;  but  this  labour  had  been  pursued  with- 
out interruption  by  a  very  numerous  class  of  men,  and  on  mate- 
rials more  durable  than  those  now  in  use,  ever  since  the  brilliant 
times  of  Greek  literature;  that  is  to  say,  for  fourteen  centuries, 
dating  back  from  the  year  1000.  C<mstantinople  had  never  been 
taken  by  a  military  force;  so  that  all  the  stores  of  antiquity  were 
preserved;  while  the  city  had  been  still  farther  enriched  with 
those  which  wealthy  land-owners,  heads  of  convents,  cathechfala 
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and  Bchoel8»  had  brought  from  the  provincea  inyaded  by  enemies; 
and  the  hig^  price  of  books  had  enhanced  the  care  for  their  pre- 
senration.  Knowledge,  too,  was  still  honoured;  aad  the  know- 
ledge of  the  time  consisted  entirely  in  scholarship.  Coramento- 
tors  and  scholiasts  continued  to  flourish  in  regular  saccession; 
their  writings  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  prodigious  extent  of 
their  reading.  All  that  the  sublimest  meditations  of  phiiosophj^ 
the  noblest  inspirations  of  liberty,  had  sugi;ested  to  the  founders 
of  Grecian  glory;  all  the  lessons  afforded  by  the  hbtories  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome^  were  within  their  reach.  The  citizens  of 
Constantinople  might  read  in  their  own  language  the  effusion  of 
republican  sentiments,  poured  forth  from  tiie  breasts  of  men  in- 
spired and  elevated  by  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  a  fre^ 
country;  their  own  manners,  their  own  customs,  their  national 
recollections,  were  of  farther  use  to  them  in  explaining  what  is 
occasionally  obscure  to  us;  but  the  heart  to  understand  was  want* 
ing.  The  erudite  furnished,  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  all  the 
details  of  the  mythology,  the  geography,  the  manners,  the  cue- 
toms,  of  the  ancients;  they  were  thorough  masters  of  the  lait* 
guage  of  their  great  progenitors,,  irf*  the  igures  of  their  rhetoric^ 
of  the  whole  mechanism  of  their  versification,  the  ornaments  of 
their  poetry;— the  spirit  alone  escaped  them,  and  the  vpaii  tk^ 
ways  escaped  them.  They  knew  how  many  thousands  of  citi- 
sens  had  lived,  happy  and  illustrious,  in  each  state  of  that  very 
Greece  where  they  now  beheld  a  few  hundreds  of  slaves;  they 
co\ild  point  out  the  exact  spot  where  the  brave  companions  of 
Miltiades  and  Themistocles  had  repulsed  the  countless  forces  of 
the  great  king;  they  knew  each  of  the  laws  on  which  depended 
that  balance  of  power  by  which  the  dignity  of  man  was  upheld^ 
in  those  admirable  constitutions  of  antiquity:  yet  ndther  the 
m'lsery  of  their  country,  nor  the  destructive  invasions  of  their 
neighbours,  nor  the  shameful  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs  of  the 
court,  had  once  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  searching  for 
practical  lessons  in  that  antiquity,  the  historical  details  of  which 
they  knew  by  heart.  Study,  with  them,  had  no  other  aim.  than 
to  enrich  the  memory;  their  powers  of  thought  lay  dormant,  or, 
if  they  were  ever  awakened,  it  was  only  to  plunge  into  intermi- 
nable discussions  on  theology;  utility  appeared  to  them  almost  a 
profanation  of  science:— a  memorable  example,  and  by  no  means 
a  solitary  one,  of  the  uselessness  of  the  intellectual  inheritance 
of  past  ages,  if  the  generation  on  whom  it  descenda  want  the 
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vigour  necessary  to  turn  it  to  account.  It  is  not  books  that  ,we 
want  to  preserve,  it  is  the  mind  of  man$  not  the  receptacles  of 
thought^  but  the  faculty  of  thinking.  Were  it  necessary  to 
choose  between  the  whole  experience  which  has  been  acquired 
and  collected  from  the  be^ning  of  time«  the  whole  rich  store  of 
human  wisdom,  and  the  more  unschooled  activity  of  the  human 
mind,  the  latter  ought,  without  hesitation,  to  be  preferred*  This 
is  the  precious  and  living  germe  which  we  ought  to  watch  over» 
to  foster,  to  guard  from  every  blight  This  alone,  if  it  re- 
main uninjured,  will  repair  all  losseai  while,  on  the  contrary, 
mere  literary  wealth  will  not  [Mreserve  one  faculty,  nor  susti^ 
one  virtue. 

For  more  than  ten  centuries  the  Greeks  of  Byzantium  pos- 
sessed models  in  every  kind,  yet  they  did  not  suggest  to  them 
one  or^^inal  idea;  they  did  not  even  give  birth  to  a  copy  worthy 
of  coming  after  these  master-pieces.  Thirty  millions  of  Greeks* 
the  surviving  depositaries  of  ancient  wisdom,  made  not  a  single 
step  during  twelve  centuries  in  any  one  of  the  social  sciences* 
There  was  not  a  citizen  of  free  Athens  who  was  not  better  skilled 
in  the  science  of  politics  than  the  most  erudite  scholar  of  Byzaa* 
tium;  their  morality  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Socrates;  their 
philosophy  to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  upon  whom  they  were 
continually  commenting.  They  made  not  a  single  discovery  ia 
any  one  of  the  physical  sciences,  unless  we  except  the  Uicky  ac- 
cident which  produced  the  Greek  fire.  They  loaded  the  ancient 
poets  with  annotations,  but  they  were  incapable  of  treiuiing  io 
their  footsteps;  not  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  was  written  at  the  foot 
of  the  ruins  of  the  theatres  of  Greece;  no  epic  poem  was  produced 
by  the  worshippers  of  Homer;  not  an  ode,  by  those  of  Pindar* 
Their  highest  literary  eflforts  do  not  go  beyond  a  few  epigrams^ 
collected  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  a  few  romances.  Such 
10  die  unworthy  use  which  the  depositaries  of  every  treasure  of 
human  wit  and  genius  made  of  their  wealth,  during  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  transmission  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  Italians,  like  the  Greeks,  might  have  been  in  possession 
of  a  store  of  literary  riches  bequeathed  by  their  ancestors;  but 
they  had  neglected  them,  and  no  longer  knew  their  value.  But» 
on  the  other  hand,  they  had  the  life  and  activity  wanting  in  their 
neighbours.  In  the  chaos  of  the  middle  ages,  their  minds  ac- 
quired force  and  fire;-*tnc<i/K^r6  ammi— -the  apt  motto  of  the 
learned  Muratori,  who  has  so  mui;h  contributed  to  introduce  or- 
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Av  into  that  chaos.  A  strong  and  nniyersal  fefmentation  was 
fbreiDg  effete  and  inert  matter  into  new  life.  The  expefitions  of 
the  three  Othos  into  Italy  -are  but  short  episodes  in  the  histoiy  of 
that  conntry;  their  stay  there  was  short;  they  came  as  lbre^;ners 
and  conquoors,  and  the  most  extensive  views,  the  highest  virtnesy 
in  a  foreign  mler,  cannot  prevent  the  degradation  and  degeneracy 
which  are  the  inevitalde  consequences  of  his  domimon.  But,  in 
spite  of  their  German  armies, — almost  under  tiie  swords  of  their 
I,— -the  republican  spirit  sprang  np  on  every  hand.  The 
convinced  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  empire, 
sought  support  in  themselves;  they  formed  associations;  they 
promised  mutual  aid;  and  no  sooner  were  they  umted  for  th^ 
common  defence,  no  sooner  had  they  entered  into  so  nohle  a 
league,  than  they  began  to  awaken  to  feelings  of  disinterestedness, 
patriotism,  and  love  of  Liberty;  and  these  generous  sentiments 
were  big  with  the  germe  of  every  virtue. 

Venice,  perhaps  at  that  time-  too  nearly  assimilated  to  a  mo- 
narchical govemmentby  the  grant  of  prerogatives  to  her  doge  which 
in  succeeding  ages  she  was  constantly  trying  to  limit,  neverthe- 
less preserved  the  seeds  of  a  democracy  in  the  haughty  indepen- 
dence of  her  sailors:  it  was  to  her  navy  that  she  owed  her  do- 
minion over  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  reduction  of  all  the  cities 
of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  under  her  sovereignty,  in  the  year  997. 
At  the  same  time,  Naples,  Oaeta,  and  Amalfi,  repulsing  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Lombard  princes  and  of  the  Saracens,  as  they  not 
long  after  repulsed  those  of  the  Normans,  strengthened  their  au- 
thority, covered  the  ocean  with  their  vessels,  collected  within 
their  narrow  territory  an  immense  population,  and  wealth  enou^ 
to  excite  the  envy  of  Europe;  and,  in  short,  gave  the  wortd  an 
example  of  the  true  dignity  of  commerce,  and  of  the  wise  Alliance 
of  order  and  liberty  in  a  well-regulated  city.  Farther  to  the 
north,  two  other  maritime  republics,  Pisa  and  Genoa,  which 
were  probably  also  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for  their  municipal  in- 
stitutions, their  safety  from  the  barbarians,  and  their  infant  pros- 
perity, appeared  similarly  animated  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise, 
that  daring  courage,  which  were  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
commerce  in  an  age  of  disorder  and  vitdence.  Their  merchants 
traded  in  armed  vessels,  and  were  able  and  ready  to  defend  the 
treasures  which  they  transported  from  land  to  land:  their  union 
formed  their  strepgth,  and  love  of  their  country  never  deserted 
them  in  thdr  most  dbtant  voyages.    They  made  it  thdr  habitual 
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endeayoor  to  inspire  princes  and  nobles  with  respect  for  the  name 
of  citizen^-— a  name  despised  in  courts^  thej  conceived  and  ex- 
emplified to  the  world  a  new  sort  of  greatness,  wholly  different 
from  those  which  had  hitherto  obtained  consideration.  They 
were  thus  preparing  for  those  conquests  over  the  Saracens,  which 
a  few  years  later  they  effected  in  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles; 
and  for  the  powerful  assistance  which  in  less  than  a  century  they 
aSbrded  to  the  crusaders*  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  first  cru- 
aade,  these  two  cities  alone,  did  more  for  what  was  looked  upon  as 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  than  the  powerful  empires  who  buried 
half  their  population  in  the  sands  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Nor  were  the  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  country — in  Lombar- 
dy  and  Tuscany— strangers  to  this  newly  kindled  spirit.  They 
also  had  built  up  their  walls,  and  armed  their  militia,  to  repel  the 
rarages  of  the  Hungarians;  they  already  commanded  the  respect 
of  those  very  neighbours  who  had  styled  themselves  their  masters. 
Milan,  Pavia,  Florence,  Lucca,  Bologna,  refer  the  origin  of  their 
independence  and  the  memory  of  their  first  wars  to  this  epoch; 
aey^ral  of  their  ancient  buildings  ^ve  evidence  also  that  the  arts 
revived  almost  at  the  same  time  with  liberty.  Hardly  had  their 
citizens  made  a  trial  of  their  aims,  when  they  strove  to  produce 
within  their  walls  an  image  of  that  republic  of  Rome  whose  me- 
mory was  at  all  times  so  dear  and  so  glorious  to  Italians.  Annual 
coDsals,  named  by  the  people,  were  chained  with  the  command 
of  the  army  and  the  administration  of  justice;  the  citizens  were 
divided  into  tribes  which  usually  took  their  names  from  the  gates 
of  the  several  cities;  the  whole  people  assembled  in  the  public 
■qnare  and  were  consulted  on  all  important  occasions.  There 
they  met  to  determine  or  declare  war,  or  to  elect  their  magis- 
trates; while  a  senate,  or  council  of  crtdenze^  was  appointed  to 
gnard  the  public  welfare  by  their  prudence. 

The  happy  results  of  this  new  dawn  of  Italian  liberty  were 
long  thwarted,  long  retarded,  by  the  fierce  wars  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  empire:  still,  the  principle  of  vitality  thus  reinfused  into 
tiie  human  race  was  so  powerful,  that  each  of  tl]e  new  republics 
thenceforward  produced  more  great  and  illustrious  citizens,  more 
virtuous  men,  more  patriotism  and  talents,  than  can  be  found  in 
the  long  and  monotonous  annals  of  great  empires.  A  century 
and  a  half  after  the  point  of  time  at  which  we  have  paused,  the 
liOmbanl  league  ventured  to  set  limits  to  arbitrary  power;  to  raise 
the  anthority  of  law  above  that  of  arms;  and  to  oppose  its  citizens 
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to  the  loiig^ts  of  Gertnanj,  led  on  bj  the  valiant  Frederic  Bar* 
baroBsa.  At  the  same  time,  these  republics  afforded  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  eternal  alliance  between  moral  and  intellectoal  beauty. 
A  new  language  was  assuming  shape  and  consistencj,  and  even 
befifre  it  became  sufficiently  perfect  to  express  the  noble  senti* 
ments  working  in  the  souls  of  the  people,  sculpture  and  ttrchitec- 
tttre,--4heniseWes  languages, — revealed  to  the  astonished  view 
of  the  barbarous  spectator  the  lofty  conceptions  hidden  in  the 
Italian  breast  Hiree  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  year  1000{ 
but  of  these  barely  one  had  been  a  century  of  liberty  to  Fkir^ioey 
when  Dante  appeared,  and  claimed  for  genius  as  lofty  a  place  in 
letters,  as  it  had  gained  in  arts,  in  arms,  and  in  tiie  councils  of 
the  republics. 

With  the  exception  of  some  cities  in  the  south  of  Oaul,  and  in 
Spain,  we  must  not  look,  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  for  that 
noble  spirit  of  liberty  which  was  the  harbinger  of  such  gtorioos 
days  to  Italy.  But  another  principle,  another  sentiment,  not 
without  grandeur  and  elevation,  pervaded  the  countries  which  had 
made  part  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  gave  a  new  character  to 
the  approaching  ages.  This  was  the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Franks^  not  .the  chivalry  of  romance,  but  of  history 
«— itfie  exaltation  of  the  sentiment  of  force  and  of  personal:  inde- 
pendence. 

The  sphrit  of  chivalry  was  peculiar  tx>  the  nobles;  it  was  in 
them  alone -that,  at  the  period  we  are  contemplatiBg,  the  BetA* 
ment  of  the  dignity  of  man  began  to  rerive  aaM>ngBt  die  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  We  should,  however,  have  a  very  false  con* 
ceptien  of  that  barbarous  age,  were  we  to  attach  to  the  word  no* 
bility  those  ideas  of  purity  of  descent,  and  antiqiuty  of  race, 
which  vanity,  aided  by  the  progress  of  civilisKation,  has  mmct 
pxHluced  or  cherished.  There  was  but  little' thought  of  genea- 
logy, when  family  names  did  not  exist;  butiittle  thought  of  the 
glory  redounding  from  the  exploits  of  ancestors,  when  there  was 
no  history;  but  little  thought  of  clums  to  nobility,  when  ail 
writings  or  parchments  excited  the  contempt  and  suspicion  of 
knights  unskilled  to  read,  and  who  trusted  no  evidoice  but  tiiat 
of  their  sword.  Nobility  was  but  the  possesmn  of  territorial 
property,  and  to  property,  pqwcr  was  always  united;  when  eltlier 
the  sue  or  the  other  was  transferred  by  usurpations  or  by  bastar- 
dy, then  were  the  usurper  and  the  bastard  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility. 
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Under  the  early  Carlovingiana  the  nobles  had  sunk  into  the 
lowest  degradation;  they  had  desisted  from  the  exercise  of  arms; 
4ibandoning  the  task  of  defending  the  kingdom,  they  soon  became 
unable  to  defend  themselves;  but,  from  the  time  that  the  govern- 
ment ceased  to  afford  protection  to  any  order  of  society,  they  found 
in  their  wealth  a  means  of  defence  and  security,  not  in  the  reach 
of  any  other  class  of  men.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  pro- 
portion between  the  means  of  attack  and  of  defence  always  varies 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  more  t>ar- 
barous  the  times,  the  more  successful  is  art  in  protecting  man 
from  the  agressions  of  his  fellow-men;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  the  progress  made  by  society,  the  more  do  the  means  of 
destruction  exceed  those  of  preservation.  The  wealth  which  be- 
l(«ged  to  the  noble,  and  which  gave  him  the  entire  disposition  of 
the  industry  of  his  vassals,  enabled  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  put 
his  own  place  of  abode  in  a  state  of  security  from  every  attack. 
Bat  he  did  not  content  himself  with  making  his  castle  an  inacces- 
sible retreat;  he  soon  protected  his  person  by  moveable  fortifica- 
tions, and,  encased  in  his  cuirass,  he  acquired  an  immense  supe- 
riority in  physical  strength  over  all  poorer  than  himself,  and  could 
brave  the  resentment  of  those  who  were  no  longer  on  an  equali- 
ty with  him,  though  they  might  surround  him. 

The  chances  were  hardly  one  in  a  thousand  that  the  kni^t, 
covered  with  a  coat  of  mail;  with  a  cuirass  jointed  so  as  to  cor- 
respond to  every  movement  of  the  body;  with  a  buckler  which  he 
could  oppose  to  every  blow;  with  a  casque  which,  when  its  vizor 
was  lowered,  enclosed  the  whole  head,  could  ever  be  accessible 
to  the  sword  of  a  low-bom  vassal.  In  combats  with  men  of  an 
inferior  class,  the  knight  dealt  death  around  him  without  running 
any  risk  of  receiving  it;  and  tiiis  very  disproportion  decided  the 
respective  values  of  the  life  of  a  noble,  and  of  a  man  of  mean  ex- 
traetioQ.  A  single  knight  was  of  more  importance  than  hundreds 
of  the  plebeians  who  were  unable  to  offer  him  the  slightest  reris- 
tanee.  But,  to  obtain  full  enjoyment  of  this  advantage,  besides 
the  necessity  of  an  imm^se  expenditure,  an  expenditure  equal 
to  the  cost  of  arming  four  or  five  hundred  peasants,  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  his  strength  and  address  in  constant  exercise,  and  to  inure 
his  limbs  to  the  weight  and  constraint  of  the  armour  which  he 
could  hardly  ever  lay  aside.  The  baron  was  forced  to  renounce 
idl  exercises  of  the  mind,  all  cultivation  of  the  understanding;  to 

spend  his  life  on  horse-back,  with  harness  on  his  back,  and  in- 
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ttwighto  and  g^oieroua  pwyoaea;  an  object  far  more  exalted  than 
aelf»  and  <me  to  which,  thej  taught  him,  self  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
Thia  object  of  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  ancientB,  was  their 
coantrjr — the  united  bodj  of  their  fellow-citizens*  Each  roan 
learned  to  feel  how  infinitely  grander  and  more  important  than 
hia  own  interest  was  this  interest  of  the  whole;  each  man  felt 
that  every  faculty,  every  effort  of  his  was  due  to  the  body  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  form  a  part;  and  the  sacrifice  of  self 
to  what  is  of  greater  worth  than  self,  is  the  one  grand  principle 
of  all  virtue. 

In  all  the  governments,  on  the  contrary,  whose  struggles  have 
occupied  ua  during  the  course  of  the  centuries  we  have  just  sur- 
veyed, no  political  principle  or  sentiment  was  raised  above  per- 
aonal  interest:  those  in  whose  hands  power  resided  had  no  object 
but  their  own  advantage;  those  who  had  framed  the  institutions 
of  society  had  been  actuated  by  none  but  self-regarding  motives. 
The  tayibg  of  a  modem  despot,  "  The  state  is  myself,"  has  been 
often  repeated;  but  Louis  XIY.  only  expressed  the  principle  of 
every  government  whose  moving  power  is  ^otism.  But  wo  to 
people  and  to  princes,  when  the  despot  of  Rome  or  of  Constan- 
tinople said,  "  The  state  is  myself;"  when  the  armed  democracy 
of  the  Franks,  in  the  sixth  century, — when  the  prelates  of  the 
ninth,—- when  the  counts  and  castellans  of  the  tenth,  said,  "The 
state  is  ourselves!"  And  honour  to  the  depositaries  of  power» 
be  they  constitutional  kings,  senators,  or  citizens  assembled  to 
choose  their,  magistrates,  when  they  say,  "We  belong  to  the 
state,"  and  when  they  act  in  conformity  with  this  profession] 

If  we  look  for  heroism  in  the  eight  centuries  whose  history  we. 
have  traced,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  it  in  the  martyrs  of  Uie  various 
persecuted  sects  of  religion,  who  sacrificed  themselves  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  tlie  truth;  we  may  find  it  in  Belisarius,  who, 
long  after  Rome  had  become  enslaved,  had  still  faith  in  Roman 
virtue — still  felt  that  his  country  had  a  right  to  all  his  services; 
we  may  find  it  in  the  first  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  braved 
every  danger  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  But 
all  the  rest,  whether  captains  or  soldiers,  whether  conquerors  or 
conquered,  fought  only  for  themselves;  for  their  own  interest, 
their  own  advancement.  They  might  be  brave,  they  might  be 
skilful;  but  they  had  no  pretensions  to  heroism.  In  like  manner, 
kings,  ministers,  legislators,  the  founders  and  the  destroyers  of 
empires,  might  display  extensive  views,  profound  policy,  a  lai^c 
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acqaaintance  with  men,  or  with  the  times;  they  might  even  oc- 
casionally do  good,  and,  in  doing  it,  might  evince  genius  or  fyru- 
dence;  but  thej  did  not  exhibit  virtue, — ^for  the  word  virtue  im« 
plies  self-devotion,  or  self-sacrifice;  and  they  saw  but  themselves: 
they  sought  but  their  own  glory,  their  own  greatness,  their  own 
security  in  power,  the  gratification  of  their  own  passions;  they 
sacrificed  not  themselves  to  others,  but  others  to  themselves;  and 
they  esteemed  humanity,  loyalty,  all  the  virtues,  all  the  nobler  af- 
fections, of  less  weight  than  their  personal  interests. 

This  fundamental  contrast  between  virtue  and  egotism-— a 
contrast  which  abundantly  suffices  to  mark  the  classification  of 
different  governments,  as  well  as  individual  actions— does  not 
destroy  the  pbilosoplucal  application  of  the  principle  of  utility* 
As  it  is  true  that  morality  is  the  principle  of  all  wisdom,  it  is  ne- 
cessarily true  that  the  greatest  welfare  of  all  is  the  point  towards 
which  both  the  virtues  of  all,  and  the  self-r^arding  calculations 
of  all,  equally  tend;  that,  if  we  abstract  individual  interests,  tlie 
aberrations  of  passion  and  the  influence  of  circumstances,  the 
two  roads  followed  by  virtue  and  by  egotism  meet  and  unite  at 
the  same  point  Thus  it  is  that  virtue  itself  may,  in  some  sort» 
be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  personal  calculation;  thus  it  is  that  we 
can  and  ought  to  demonstrate  that  the  sacrifices  it  commands  are 
in  accordance  with  the  general  interest.  Self-devotion  to  what 
may  cause  the  bane,  and  not  the  good  of  mankind,  is  virtue  gone 
astray;  the  heroism  which  sacrifices  itself  for  an  end  which  ought 
to  be  avoided,  is  a  dangerous  heroism.  The  moralist  and  the 
philosopher  may  be  able  to  appreciate  virtue  and  heroism  so  mis- 
directed, according  to  the  principle  of  utility, — to  rectify  their 
direction  towards  the  greatest  good  of  the  species.  But  this  prin- 
ciple, which,  abstractedly,  determines  what  is  good  in  itself,  is 
not  fitted  to  become  the  immediate  spring  of  our  actions,  lest  ge- 
neral should  give  way  to  personal  utility.  The  governments  which 
have  given  a  vigorous  moral  education  to  the  human  race  have 
begun  by  showing  that  the  good  of  all  was  their  object — that  its 
promotion  was  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  society*  While 
they  were  inspiring  the  citizens  with  this  great  idea,  they  called 
the  good  of  all,  ihHr  country^  and  taught  them  devotion  to  its 
cause.  Rulers  like  those  who  have  formed  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  actuated  by  no  other  desire  than  that  of  retaining  a 
power  which  they  could  turn  to  their  own  advantage,— of  di- 
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vidiDg  among  themselves  the  wealth  and  the  pleasures  which  that 
power  enabled  them  to  engross, — ^had  no  purposes  or  objects 
which  the  J  could  hold  forth  to  the  examination  or  the  imitation 
of  mankind;  thej  acknowledged  no  public  utility — the  basis  of 
public  virtue.  Thej  could  not,  therefore,  speak  to  their  subjects 
of  their  duties,  but  only  of  their  personal  interests,— -of  punish- 
ments or  rewards;  and,  if  tliej  occasionally  borrowed  the  words 
country,  honour,  or  virtue,  (which,  though  without  meaning  to 
them,  had,  as  they  saw,  such  mighty  influence  over  their  neigh- 
bours,) those  words  lost  their  significancy,  and  produced  only  a 
transient  illusion  amongst  their  subjects. 

We  have  now  closed  our  review  of  these  long  and  tremendous 
convulsions-— of  this  desolating  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
Europe.  We  have  seen  the  human  race  sink  from  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  glory  to  that  of  the  most  profound  d^rada- 
tion;  from  the  period  which  produced  a  system  of  legislation  the 
model  of  all  succeeding  lawgivers,  down  to  the  most  complete 
absence  of  law;  from  the  reign  of  justice  to  that  of  brute  force. 
All  that  constitutes  the  grace  and  the  happiness  of  civilized  so- 
ciety—^poetry,  philosophy,  moral  and  Geological  speculation,  the 
fine  arts,  the  domestic  arts — all,  after  having  shone  with  meri- 
dian splendour,  had  been  utterly  quenched,  destroyed,  forgotten. 
The  combined  efforts  of  men  seemed  inadequate  not  only  to  the 
production  of  any  thing  new,  but  even  to  the  preservation  of 
what  actually  existed. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  complete  dissolution  of  all  the  elements 
of  society  that  other  historians  must  take  up  the  thread  of  hu- 
man afisdrs:  it  will  be  for  them  to  sihow  men  once  more  conscious 
of  the  tie  that  binds  them  to  their  country;  once  more  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  continually 
gaining  new  virtues,  from  self-sacrifice. 

The  knowledge  of  what  had  been  swept  away  before  their 
time  will,  perhaps,  enable  us  more  clearly  to  understand  all  that 
they  had  to  endure  and  to  achieve;  but  the  spectacle  of  such 
vast  and  sweeping  destruction  suggests  other  thoughts,  more  im- 
mediately applicable  to  ourselves.  All  that  we  possess  at  this 
day  was  also  possessed  by  the  Roman  world;  and  this  we  have 
beheld  crumble  into  dust.  The  waters  that  once  covered  the 
earth  may  overflow  it  again.  Violence  was  but  the  secondary 
cause  of  the  ruin;  the  vices  of  self-interest  were  the  primary 
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cause:  they  uodermined  the  dam  of  the  torrent,  which,  when 
once  let  loose,  nothing  could  stop.  When  the  hour  was  come  in 
which  man  no  longer  preferred  country  before  self;  when  virtue, 
honoar,  liberty,  were  rare  prerogatives,  without  which  he  learned 
to  exist;  then  did  a  world  as  fair,  as  glorious,  as  our  own,  crum- 
ble away:  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  decay 
of  those  virtues  on  which  the  strength  of  man  is  built,  should  not 
once  more  be  succeeded  by  as  complete  a  ruin  of  his  works— as 
total  an  eclipse  of  his  glory. 
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Abbabidx  khaliphs,  339. 

Abbttsides,  the,  djnasty  of  Bagdad 
founded  by  them,  386. 

Abdallah,  father  of  Mahommed, 
guardian  of  the  Kaaba  and  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  of  Mecca, 
253. 

Abd-al-Motalleb,  grandfather  of  Ma^ 
liommed,  253. 

Abderrahman,    Kine   of   Corduba, 

Abderrahman,  goremor  of  Spain, 
defeats  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  in 
two  battles,  ravages  Perigord, 
Saintonge,  Angoumois,  and  Poi- 
tou,  303. 

Abdul-Malek,  385r 

Abu-Mii8a»  338. 

Abu-Obeidah  conquers  Syria,  269. 
His  summons  addressed  to  the  city 
c»f  Jerusalem,  272.  His  death, 
273. 

Abu-Sophyan,  259. 

Abu-Taleb,  259. 

Abubekr,  ftther-in-1aw  of  Mahom- 
medv  260.  Elected  under  tbe 
title  of  khaliph,  or  lieutenant  of 
Mahommed,  268.  His  fnigality 
and  simplicity;  appoints  Omar  his 
soccessort  his  death,  269.  His  in- 
structions to  his  generals,  270. 

Abul-Abbas  al  Safikh,  286. 

Abul-Abbas,  the  fint  of  the  Abba- 
sides^  massacre  of  the  Ommiades 
hy  him,  339. 

Abul-Moslem,  author  of  tbe  ••Vo- 
cation of  the  Abbaades,''  339. 

Abulpharaj,  278. 

AbyssiRia,  55^ 

Actium,  the  battle  of,  42. 

Adalgis,  son  of  Pesiderio,  flight  o^ 
t^Constantino^e,  319. 

ciDpress  of  Otho  I.,  460. 


Adrian*  tbe  emperor,  bis  reign  fton 
1 17  to  138, 46. 

Adrian  L,  pope,  his  ambition,  325« 

Adrian  II.,  pope,  382. 

Adrianople,  the  battle  of,  105. 

^gidiiis,  count  of  Soissons,  161. 

JEtius,  a  patrician,  chosen  by  Pla« 
cidia,  to  direct  her  councils  and 
herarmiesf  his  influence  in  Italy 
and  Koman  Oaul,  144.  His  per- 
fidy to  count  Boniface,  144.  Go- 
verns the  West  in  the  name  of 
Valentinian  III.,  150.  His  effoits 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  Attila  in 
Gaul,  150.  Obtains  a  victory 
over  him  on  the  plains  of  Chft- 
lons-sur-Mame,  151.  His  death, 
156. 

Africa,  extent  and  prosperity  of  all 
tlie  provinces  of,  33.  Bari>aric 
tribes  of,  60.  Subject  to  the 
children  of  Nabal  the  Moor,  121. 
State  of,  140.  The  conquest  of. 
by  the  Vandals,  145.  War  in,  for 
restoring  the  legitimate  succession 
to  the  throne  of,  197.  The  con- 
quest of,  by  Belisarius^  199.  Ruin 
of,  after  the  recall  of  Belisarius, 
199.  Governed  by  an  exarch,  206. 
Invaded  by  the  Gaetuli  and  the 
Moors,  215.  The  conquest  of,  by 
Akbah,  lieutenant  of  the  khaliph 
Moaviah,  297. 

Agathias,  a  Greek  writer,  191. 

Agila,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  182. 

Aglabides,  340. 

Almoin,  a  nwnk  of  St.  Gennain  dear 
Pres,  376. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  317.  A  schod  for 
rehg^ouB  music  establislied  at,  by 
Charlemagne,  328.  Comttia  o( 
348.  Sack  o(  by  the  Northmeiir 
374. 
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the  battle  of,  the  ftte  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  A«a  decided 
by,  273. 

Akbah,  lieutenant  of  the  khaliph 
Moavijih,  oonquen  Africa,  297. 

Alain,  sumamed  the  Great,  crowned 
king  of  Britanjr,  396. 

Alan,  137. 

Alam^  the,  the  first  Tartar  race  known 
to  the  Homana,  69.  Retreat  of 
into  the  mountuna  of  Gallicia,  143. 

« 

Aktfie  I.,  king  of  the  Vlsigothii,  in- 
Tades  Greece,  122.  Appointed 
master-general  of  the  infantry  in 
eastern  lltyricum,  123.  Invades 
Italy,  1 24.  is  defeated  at  Pollen- 
tia*  195.  Crosses  tlie  Alps,  and 
arrives  b^^fbre  the  gates  of  Rome, 
130.  Deposes  Attalus,  snd  again 
oflfers  peace  to  Honorius^  132. 
Taking  and  sack  of  Rome  by,  132. 
Clemency  of,  132.  His  death,  132. 

Alaric  11.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  163. 
KtUed  at  the  battle  of  Vougle, 
169. 

Alboin,  romantic  story  oC  212. 
His  conquest  of  the  Gepidae  in  566, 
212.  He  marries  Roaamunde,  prin- 
ces of  tlie  Gepidae,  213.  He  in- 
vades Italy,  213.  Asaassinattd  by 
the  orders  of  Rosamunde,  216. 

Alcuin,  the  preceptor  of  Charle- 
magne, 315. 

Alemanni,  or  Swabians,  184. 

Aleppo,  245. 

Alexandria,  'J76,  Siege  of,  277. 
Alexandrian  libraiy,  278. 

Alfred  the  Great,  coronation  of^  in 
872,  405.  Succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Weasex,  415.  Defeat  of,  by 
the  Danes,  416.  His  concealment 
at  £thehng-ey,  417.  His  chai:ac- 
ter  and  accomplishments,  417. 
Visits  the  Danish  camp  in  disguise, 
419.  His  reappearance,  at  the 
head  of  a  Saxon  army,  420.  De- 
featii  Hastingps,  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  421.  His  legislation,  422. 
His  reforms  in  law  and  pel  itics,  422. 
His  leammg  and  love  of  letters^ 
423.     His  death,  424. 

Al-Hacam,  339. 

All,  cousin  and  viz'er  of  .\lahommed, 
259.  Proclaimed  khaliph,  281. 
Opposition  to»  281.  Depoaiton 
of,  consdered  illegal,  282.  As- 
•assination  of,  283. 

Anemansb  the,  75.  Defeat  of,  at  the 
batde  of  Tolbiac,  165. 


Alphomo  n.»  WOTMuned  the  ChMl^ 
king  of  Oviedo^  351. 

Almanzor,  340. 

Amalaric,  king  of  the  Vmgo6M, 
establishes  bia  residence  at  Nar- 
bonne,  181. 

Amalasonta,  daughter  ot  Tbeodoric^ 
181.  Marriage  o(  with  Theodo- 
tus,  201.    Assassiaation  of,  201. 

Ambtxa,  governor  of  Spain,  302. 

Ambrose,  St,  ardibishop  of  UXkn, 
111. 

Ambrosian  chant,  the  origin  of^  112. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  his  account  of 
the  last  words  of  Julian,  94b 

Amru  conquen  Kgypt,  276. 

Anastasius,  the  emperor,  194b 

Anatoliiis,  95. 

Andoveia,  queen  of  Chilperic^  exile 
and  execution  of,  220. 

Anegrai,  the  convent  of,  409. 

Angles,  the,  407. 

Ai^lo-Saxonb,  the,  406. 

Antharic,  king  of  the  Lombards^  316^ 

Anthony,  SL,  61. 

Anticicli  deiAroyed  by  an  eatthquake 
in  526, 194.  Submiasion  of,  to  tJie 
Muaiitmans  during  the  campaign 
of  638,  254. 

Antistiua,  lisbeo^  the  juria<onault»  45. 

Antonia,  the  wife  of  Bdisarius,  her 
eharacter,  197* 

Antoninus  Pius,  emperor,  leign  o( 
(frtim  138  to  161,)  46. 

Apamea,  the  city  of,  reduced  to  aihea 
bythePeffmam^  160. 

Apiamar,  Aiigiialus,  295. 

Arabia,  the  peniiwila  o^  3Z  Impc9> 
fectly  known  to  tlie  Romans;  its 

.  extent,  62.  The  oonq«iest  o^  by 
Mahommed,  262. 

Aiaba,  chanbcter  of  the»  249.  The 
aheik  of  the,  250.  Genealogy  of$ 
hereditary  vengeance  of,  251.  Poe- 
try and  eloquence  of,  252.  Nation- 
al religion^  253.  8ttcces8caof,273« 
Cultivation  of  science  and  kttefs 
amooK  them,  289. 

AriKigastea,  general  of  the  F^mnk% 
ordera  the  asssssinaiion  of  Vateati- 
nianlL,  114k 

Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  Ga^  imbe- 
cility of,  1 19.  Demands  peace  of 
Alanc,  and  purchaaea  it  by  ap- 
po  nting  liim  master>genenl  of  the 
infantry  m  eastern  lll3rricum»  12J. 
His  death,  14a 

Aicadius,  a  senator  of  Auveivne,  the 
confidential  agent  of  Chudebeit, 
188. 
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Aniaric»  ksnflr  of  the  Gepidv,  148. 

Aregunde,  one  of  the  wiyes  of  Clo- 
thaire,  189. 

Arense,  34. 

Ariana»  their  doctrine,  ST.  Con- 
demned,  and  their  books  com- 
mitted  to  tlie  fluaes  at  the  council 
of  Nice.  88. 

AriuH,  an  Alexandrian  priest*  founder 
of  the  sect  calkd  the  Ariani^  87. 

Arimans,  233. 

Arnttrnia,  the  conquest  of,  by  the 
Parlhians,  65.  Becomes  subject 
to  Persia,  100. 

Annenian%  character  of  the,  6S. 
I'htfir  prosperity  under  Uridatcs, 
65. 

Armorica,  or  little  Britain,  abandoned 
by  the  Homans,  forms  a  <;eltic 
leaffiie,  136.  1'he  confederated 
towns  of,  become  incorporated 
with  the  Franks,  1.  166. 

Amulf,  duke  of  Carinthia,  389. 

Amulf,  the  emperor,  death  o^  441. 

Arsacides,  64. 

Artazata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  65. 

Artaxerxes,  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Sassanidcs,  64.  His  yjc- 
tories,  65. 

Arthur,  kinic,  407. 

Ascaric  aiKi  Kegais,  79. 

Asia,  massacre  of  the  Gothic  hostages 
in,  105. 

Astolfok  kiiM^of  the  Lombards,  313. 

Ataulphus  (^\dolf,)  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths,  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Romans^  133.  His  mairisge  with 
Placidia,  sister  of  Honoriua^  134. 
Assassinated  at  Barcelona  by  one 
of  bis  own  domestics,  142. 

Athalaric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths^ 
Ihl.     Death  of,  301. 

Athanagiki  king  of  Spain,  398. 

Athanasius,  8t,  arcbbiahop  of  Alex- 
andria, opposes  Constantiiis  and 
the  Afians,  89. 

Atbens,  123.  Abolition  of  the 
schools  of,  193. 

Atlas,  Mount,  60. 

Attalui^  a  pnttorian  prefect,  chosen 
emperor  by  the  senate,  132.  Is 
deposed  by  Alaric,  132. 

Attila,  tlie  scourge  of  God,  king  of 
the  lluiM,  147.  His  treaty  with 
Tbeodosius  lU  147.  Subdues  the 
entire  of  North  Europe  «nd 
Asia,  148.  Defeats  the  Greeks 
in  three  pitched  battles,  149.  He 
riUMis  the  Bhine  and  enters  Gaul^ 
150,    He  bttODS  the  dty  of  Meti, 


150.    Is  defeated  ki  the  bettle  of 

ChAlons-sur-Mame,  151.    Invades 

upper  Italy,  152.    His  death,  and 

fiill  of  his  empire,  153. 
Augustine,  St.,  145. 
Augustus  (ftctavius,)  period  of  hb 

reign  from  30  a.  c.  to  14  a.  n.  42. 
Aurelian,  emperor,  elected  by  the 

sokliery;  he  subjugates  the  En^ 

snd  leads  Zenobia  ca^itire,  53. 
Aurelian,  a  Gaul,  the  Christisa  advi- 
ser of  Clovis,  164. 
Austrasia,  progress  of  aristocracy  in. 

221. 
Avars,  the,  213.      Occupy  and.b^ 

waste  the  whole  of  the  European 

continent,  246. 
Avitus^  8t^  archbishop  of  Menne, 

166.      His  letter  to  Gondeber^ 

king  of  Burgundy,  186. 
Ayesbi,  wife  of  Mahommed,  357. 

I'aken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the 

Camel,  281. 

Baderic,  king  of  Ae  Thnringiain^ 
184. 

Bagdad,  foundation  of,  2^^6.  Splen- 
dour of  the  palace  ol^  contrssted 
with  the  simplictty  of  the  early 
khaliphs,  286.  Decline  of  the 
khaliphat  of,  426.  IntroductioB 
of  the  1'urks  into,  427. 

Babram,  t  Persian  general,  his  wars 
with  the  Turks  and  Romans^  243. 
Defeat  and  death  of,  344. 

Baian,  the  klian  of  the  Avars,  343. 

Baiaach,  king  of  Persia,  174. 

Barbaiy,  145. 

Baroniiis,  cardinal,  83. 

Basil  I.,  founder  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  428.  Hia  origin,  obtains 
the  title  of  Augustus,  428.  His 
wise  administntion,  429.  His  ooi^ 
quests  in  southern  '  Italy,  429. 
Disputes  the  claim  of  Louis  IL  to 
the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Wes^ 
430« 

Basilica,  the,  ooanpilation  o(  439. 

Basra,  foundation  of,  275. 

Bavaria,  union  of,  with  the  lesl  of 
Germany,  325. 

Bavariani^  184. 

Bedouin,  the,  350, 

Belgium,  32. 

Belisariua,  191.  Bm  eaify  lifo,  197. 
Chosen  by  Justinian  to  head  the 
expeditions  against  the  Vandals^ 
198.  His  victoiy  over  the  Van* 
delibl99.  Conqyefs  Aftica,  300. 
Ii  leciUed  fien  AfVioj  end  tc» 
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oeWct  orden  to  preptfe  for  the 
ooiNiaest  of  Ittly,  201 .  Lands  in 
Bid^y  his  humnity  and  modera- 
tion, he  beaeges  Naples,  202.  Oc- 
cupies Rome,  204.  Sent  to  op- 
pose Totih,  recalled  a  second  time, 
205.  His  Tictoiy  over  the  Bulga- 
rians near  Constantinople,  207. 
TIm  tan  and  lealousy  of  Justi- 
nian excited  by  it,  207.  His 
death,  207. 

Benerento,  the  duke  o(  352. 

Beii>en,60. 

Berea,  a  city  of  Syria,  245. 

Becenger  I.  crowned  king  of  Lom- 
baidy  in  890,  396.  Proclaimed 
king  of  Italy  in  888,  and  emperor 
in  91 5  r  his  character,  430.  As- 
sassination of,  431. 

Berenger  11.  deposed  by  Otho  I.  ia 
960,  451. 

Berenger,  count  of  Rennes,  4')5. 

Bernhardt  king  of  Italy,  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom, 
by  hi»iincle  Louis  le  D^bonnaire, 
343.  Revolt  of,  346.  His  tragi- 
ad  fate,  347. 

Bemhard,  duke  of  Septimania,  his 
influence  at  the  court  of  Louis  le 
l)^bonnaire,349. 

Bertha,  mother  of  Charlemagne,  318. 

Berthar,  king  of  the  Thunngians,  as- 
sassinated by  his  brother  Herman- 
frid,  184. 

Blanche,  queen  of  Louis  V.,  439. 

Bleda  assaasinated  by  liis  brother  At- 
tila,  147. 

Bobbip,  the  convent  of,  409. 

Boethius,  autlior  of  '^De  Consola- 
tione  '  PhikMOphiae,"  179.  Con» 
demned  and  executed  by  order  of 
Theodoric,  179. 

Boniface,  count,  general  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Africa,  144.  Chosen  to 
direct  the  councils  and  armies  of 
Placidia,  144.  Is  driven  to  rebel- 
lion by  the  perfidy  of  ^tii»,  144. 
Sends  an  invitation  to  Genseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  to  cross  over 
to  Africa,  145»     His  death,  146. 

Bordeaux  burned  by  the  Northmen, 
374. 

Boson,  count  of  Bui^ndy,  elected  to 
the  crown  of  Fmnce  in  897;  his 
speech  to  the  council  of  Mantaille, 
393. 

Bosra,  the  »tge  of,  272. 

Bretons,  351. 

Britain,  extent  of,  33.    The  Roman 

134.  The 


cities  called  on  to  defend  them- 
selves, 135.  The  Celtic  language 
preserved  in,  136.  Abandoned  by 
the  Romans  in  427;  invaded  by  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  406.  Invaded  by 
the  Jutes  and  Saxons^  407. 

Brunechilde,  wife  of  Sigeberl;  220. 
Regency  of,  in  Austrasia  and  Bur- 
gundy, as  the  guardian  of  her 
grandsons,  Theodebeit  and  Tliier- 
ly,  225.  Her  character  and  ta- 
lenfai,  225.  Her  ferodty,  226.  Her 
tn^^ical  late,  227. 

Bulgarians^  the  origin  of,  195.  They 
devastate  the  Roman  empire,  195. 

Burgundians,  religion  of  the,  137. 
They  call  themselves  the  soldiers 
of  the  empire  of  Rome,  138.  Their 
condition  different  from  that  of  the 
Franks,  137. 

Cadena,  the  battle  of,  275. 

Cssarea,  the  capital  of  Cappadoda; 
the  fikll  ef,  245. 

CafiTa,  a  Greek  colony  on  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus,  32. 

Caligula,  the  empenN*,  period  of  his 
reign  from  37  to  41  a.  p.,  43. 

Callinicus,  an  inhabitant  of  Heliopolis, 
inventor  of  the  Greek  fire,  293. 

Camel,  the  battle  of  the,  281. 

Capitularies,  the,  of  Pepin,  309.  Of 
Charlemagne,  330. 

Caracalla,  emperor,  issues  an  edict 
granting  the  titles  and  duties  of 
Roman  citizens  to  all  tlie  inliabit- 
ants  of  the  empire,  36. 

Cararic,  king  of  'i^rouane;  assasn- 
nated  by  Clovis,  170. 

Carlovingian  race,  rapid  degeneracy 
of,  365.     Extinction  of,  397. 

Carolinian  books,  a  treatise  dictated 
by  Cbariemagne  against  the  woiw 
ship  of  images,  336. 

Carthage,  the  capital  of  all  the  Afri- 
can provinces,  34»  Taken  by  the 
Vandals,  146.  Retaken  by  BelU 
sarius,  199.  Final  destruction  o( 
297. 

Cassiodorus,  secretaiy  to  Tbeodorio; 
his  voluminous  letters,  180. 

Cava,  daughter  of  count  Julian,  299. 

Ceoilius  and  Donatus,  two  competi- 
tors for  the  archbishopric  of  Car- 
thage, 85.  Their  respective  claims 
carefirily  examined  into  by  order 
of  Constantine,  and  finally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  former,.  85. 

Celts,  70.    Ancient  territory  of,  75. 

Ceres  Elevtis*  the  temple  of,  piL 
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Ugped  by  the  barbarian  soldiers  of 
Alaric,  123. 

Chalcedonia,  besieged  by  the  Per- 
sians, 245. 

Chfilons-8ur-Mame,  the  battle  pi^  151. 

Chamavis,  184. 

Champagne,  the  battle  of,  143. 

Chai'eg^tes,  the,  a  sect  of  Islamism, 
280. 

Charibeit,  king  of  Aquitaine,  217. 
His  character  and  death,  219. 

Charibert,  son  of  Chlothaire  II.,  231. 

Chariot-racing,  the  faTourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  Romans,  208. 

Charlemagne,  his  character,  314.  Ex- 
tent of  his  empire,  316.  His  mar- 
riage with  Desideria,  daughter  of 
Desiderio,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
^18.  His  victories  over  the  Sax- 
ons, 322.  His  public  entry  into 
Rome,  and  coronation  as  emperor 
of  the  Wes^  326.  Hb  efforts  to 
administer  his  government  accord- 
ing- to  law,  and  to  revive  a  taste  for 
science,  literature,  and  the  useful 
arts,  327.  His  grants  to  the  vassals 
of  tibe  crown  and  to  the  convents^ 
330.  His  mode  of  recruiting  his 
army,  331.  Divides  his  kin^om 
among  his  three  sons  at  the  diet  of 
Thionville,  340.  His  character  as 
a  fiither,  341.  His  domestic  sor- 
rows, 341.     His  death,  342. 

Charles,  eldest  son  of  Charlemagne; 
his  death,  341. 

Charles  Martel,  natural  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Pepin,  301.  His  nume- 
rous wars  and  victories,  305.  Ger- 
manic character  of  his  government 
and  army,  306.    His  death,  307. 

Charies  the  Bald,  birth  of,  349.  His 
reig^,  the  commencement  of  the 
French  monarchy,  367.  Flies  with 
his  court  from  Paris,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Northmen,  372. 
His  character,  386.  Defeated  by 
his  nephew;  Ins  cruelty  to  his  sons» 
387.  Weakness  of  his  govern- 
ment, 388.     His  death,  389. 

Charles  the  Fat,  389.  Crowned  em- 
peror of  Rome  by  pope  John  VIII., 
390.  His  character,  390.  Suc- 
ceeds to  the  whole  Western  em- 
pire, 394.  Deposition  and  death 
of,  395. 

Charles  tlie  Simple,  392.  Crowned 
at  Rheim%  397.  His  authority  cir- 
cumscribed, 432.  Imprisonment 
and  death  of,  434. 

Charles  of  Lonaine,  the  last  of  the 


Cariovingians,  459.  Imprisonment 

and  death  of,  459. 
Charles,  king  of  Provence,  his  death, 

386. 
Chauci,  the,  184. 

Chemsene,  one  of  the  wives  of  Chlo- 
thaire, 189. 
Cherusci,  the,  184. 
Childebert  IL,  kingof  Neustria,  221. 

His  ferocity  and  cruelty,  224.  His 

death,  225. 
Childeric  I.,  kingof  Neustria,  165. 
Childeric  IL,  hb  tragical  fate,  235. 
Childeric  III.,  hb  deposition,  310. 
Chilperic  and  Gondemar  surprised  in 

their  residence    at   Vienne,    and 

killed  by  their  brother  Gondebald, 

164. 
Chilperic,  son  of  Chlothaire  I.,  called 

the  Nero  of  France;  his  character, 

219.  Assassination  o^  220. 
Chilperic  II.,  king  of  Neustria,  306. 
Chlodoald,  son  of  Chlodomir,  188. 

Founds  tlie  monastery  of  St  Cloud, 

188. 
Chlodomir,  son  of  Clovis,  185.  Killed 

in  the  battle  of  Veserruce,  187, 
Chlorus,  Cxsar  Constantius,  charged 

with  the  government  of  Gaul,  50. 
Chlothaire  I.,  atrocities  of,  188.    His 

death,  190. 
Chlothaire  II.,  son  of  Fredegunde^ 

succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Neustria, 

220.  He  condemns  to  death  all 
^e  descendants  of  Clovis,  227. 
Extent  of  hb  kingdom,  230.  His 
death,  231. 

Chlotilda,  her  marriage  with  Clovis^ 
164u  Her  address  to  her  three 
sons,  exhorting  them  to  avenge  her 
of  her  enemies,  1 87.  Her  revenge 
accomplished,  187. 

Chosroes  I.,  Nushirvan,  king  of  Per- 
sia, si^s  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Justinian,  196.     His  death,  245. 

Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  210. 
Conquers  all  the  Asian  provinces 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  238.  Hb 
policy,  243.  Hb  war  with  the 
Romans,  245.  Conquers  the  whole 
of  Roman  Asb  and  Egypt,  245. 
Assassinated,  togetlier  with  hb 
eighteen  sons,  347. 

Chramne  burned  alive,  together  with 
hb  wife  and  children,  by  order  of 
hb  father  Chlothaire,  150. 

Christbns^  persecutions  of  the,  S6b 

Church,  the,  disputes  in,  concern* 
ing  the  two   natures  of  Christ* 
238.    Substitution  of  the    Gb»- 
63 
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gorian  for  the  Ambrooan  chant 
ui»328. 

CiiconcrlBaiw,  the*  140. 

Claudiaii,  the  kst  of  the  great  poetB 
of  Rome,  130. 

Claudiiu,  the  emperor,  43.  His  yic- 
tory  over  the  Gotba,  53. 

Clei^  king  of  the  Lombarda,  216. 

ClodioD,  king  of  the  Franks,  142. 

Clovis,  king  of  France,  142.  His 
teazriage  with  Chlodlda  of  Bur- 
gundy, 164.  His  conversion  to 
Christianity,  165.  Acknowledged 
king  of  the  Allemans,  165.  mp- 
tized,  with  three  thousand  of  tus 
■oldien^  in  the  cathedral  of  Bheims 
on  Christmassy,  496, 166.  Ex- 
tent of  his  kingdom,  167.  His 
war  with  the  Bur^imdians,  167. 
Fumies  his  ravages  mto  Provence, 
enters  into  a  compromise  with 
Gondebald  at  Avignon,  168.  De- 
fcati  the  Visigoths  in  the  battle  of 
Vougle,  169.  His  authority  ac- 
knowledged over  half  Aquitaine, 

169.  Miracles  ascribed  to  him; 
his  zeal  for  the  church  and  clergy, 

170.  His  death,  172. 
Coldingham,  the  convent  of,  burned 

with  all  its  inmates  by  the  Danes^ 
410. 

Cologne,  sack  of,  374. 

Colomban,  St,  an  Irish  missionaiy, 
404. 

Commodus,  the  emperor,  46.  As- 
sassination of,  49. 

Conrad  I.,  king  of  Germany,  442. 
Death  of,  442. 

Conrad  the  Peaceful,  king  of  Trans- 
jurane  Burgundy  and  Provence, 
451. 

Constans  t.,  emperor  of  Gaul  and 
Italy,  84.     ABsassination  of,  84. 

Constans  II.,  292. 

Constantine,  the  emperor,  crowned 
by  the  legions  of  Britain  at  York, 
in  306,  76.  His  character;  he  he- 
sitates between  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  78.  He  marches  at 
the  head  of  the  British  lemons 
against  the  Franks,  and  defeats 
them,  79.  The  title  of  Augus- 
tus  conferred  on  him  by  his  father- 
in-law  Maximian,  79.  Causes  his 
fiither-in-law  Maximian  to  be  put 
to  death,  80.  His  victories,  80. 
He  abandons  the  western  pro- 
vinces for  Greece,  81 .  He  founds 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  81.  His 
fBruielty  in  putting  to  death  his  son 


Crispus,  and  almost  all  his  kindred 

82.  His  prodigality  to  the  church, 

83.  His  death,  83. 
Constantine  IL,  eldest  son  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  84. 

Constantine,  eldest  son  of  the  empe* 
ror  Heraclius,  215. 

Constantine  Pogonatus)  his  govern- 
ment, 292. 

Constantine  Copronymus;  his  wise 
administration,  333. 

Constantine  VI.,  334.  His  marriage 
with  an  Armeiuan  princess^  337. 
Murder  of,  337. 

Constantine  VII.,  428. 

Constantine  Porphyrbgenitus,  son 
and  successor  of  Leo  the  Philoso- 
pher, 429.     His  works,  429. 

Constantinople,  founded  by  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  81.  Engages  to 
pay  an  annuid  tribute  of  700 
pounds  of  gold  to  the  empire  of 
Scytbia,  147.  Despotism  of  the 
emperors  of,  173.     Siege  of,  296. 

Constantius  usurps  the  inheritance  of 
liis  two  cousins,  Dalmatius  and 
Hannibalianus,  84.  Devotes  him- 
self exclusively  to  religious  con- 
troversy, 88.     His  deat^  92. 

Coptic,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Egyptian  tongues,  61. 

Crescentius,  the  consul;  his  cbancter 
and  death,  463. 

Crispus^  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great;  hb  amiable  character;  put 
to  death  by  order  of  his  father,  82. 

Croatians,  354. 

Cunipiund,  the  Gepidac  prince,  212. 

Cymri,  the,  one  of  the  two  grand  di- 
visions of  the  Celtic  race,  409. 

Cyrene,  the  colony  o(  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  245. 

Dacia  conquered  by  Trajan,  47. 

Dagobert,  son  and  successor  of  Chlo- 
thairen.,231.  His  character,  232; 
his  death,  233. 

Dagobert  II.,  234;  his  death,  234. 

Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  84. 

Damascus,  the  aege  of,  273^ 

Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  111. 

Danes,  incursions  of  the,  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Germany, 
410.  Rapid  Increase  of  their  po- 
pulation, 371.  They  invade  Eng- 
land, 411 .  Defeated  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  413.  They  renew 
their  attack  upon  England,  415, 
Cruelties  committed  by  them,  416. 
Submiasion  of  the,  420. 
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Denmark,  civil  wars  in,  .398. 

Deventer,  the  chuich  of,  burned  by 
the  Saxoni^  and  all  the  Christians 
massacred,  321. 

Dcsideria,  daughter  of  Desiderio, 
king  of  the  Lombards;  her  mar- 
riage with  Charlemagne,  318. 

Diocletian,  tlie  emperor,  divides  the 
Roman  empire  into  four  pretorian 
prefectures,  33.  Proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  army  of  Persia,  53. 
His  character  and  talents,  54.  Ea- 
tablishes  his  court  at  Nicomedia, 
S5»  His  violent  persecutions  of 
the  Christians,  56.  His  abdication, 
57. 

Didier,  or  Desiderio,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  318.  Imprisonment  of^ 
319. 

Dionysius  of  9}rracuse,  155. 

Domitian,  the  emperor,  46.  Assas- 
sination of,  46. 

Donatists,  controversy  of  the,  85. 
Fanaticism  of  the,  86. 

Donatus,  founder  of  the  sect  called 
Donatists,  85. 

Druids,  the,  70. 

East,  prefecture  of  the,  boundaries 
of,  34. 

East  Anglia,  founded  by  TJlfi^  40a 

Ebrion  elected  Mord  Dom  in  Neus- 
tria  by  the  freemen,  234.  His 
administration,  234.  His  death, 
235. 

Edecon,  miiuster  of  Attila,  158. 

Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia,  416. 

Edrisides,  the,  of  Fez,  339. 

Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  411.  His 
death,  413. 

Eginhard,  315. 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Perrians  in 
616,  245.  Conquered  by  Amni, 
277. 

Egyptians,  chancter  of  the,  287. 

Eloi,  St.,  232. 

Ementarius,  the  historian,  376. 

Emessa,  the  fall  of,  273. 

Emir-«1-Mumenin,  commander  of  the 
Faithful,  339. 

Emma,  daughter  of  Chariemagne, 
anecdote  of,  341. 

England,  conversion  of^  by  St  Au- 
gustine, 410.  Invaded  by  the 
Danes,  41 1 .  Divided  into  counties 
or  shires  by  the  Saxons,  422. 

Eiaric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as- 
Mssimition  of,  205. 

Ermengarde,  queen  of  Louis  le  D^- 


bonnaire,  343.  Her  cruelty  and 
death,  347. 

Essex,  the  kingdom  of,  founded  by 
Ercenwin  in  527,  408. 

Ethelbald,  king  of  Kent,  414. 

Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  414. 

Ethelred,  king  of  Kent,  414.  De- 
feat and  death  of,  416. 

Ethelwolf,  son  and  successor  of  Eg- 
bert, his  character,  413.  His 
death,  413. 

Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitune,  302. 

Eucherius,  St,  bishop  of  Orleans,  vi- 
sion of,  307. 

Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  396. 

Eudoxia,  widow  of  the  emperor  Ya- 
lentinian  III.;  her  marriage  witii 
Maxtmus,157.  Avenges  the  de%th 
of  her  first  husband  by  plotting 
against  her  second,  157. 

Eugenius,  the  gframmarian,  114. 

Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  143. 

Europe,  the  barbarous  tribes  o^  70. 

Eutychians,  heresy  of  the,  240. 

Evaria,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  182. 

Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  206. 

Faineant  kings,  succession  of  the» 
233. 

Fatima,  daughter  of  Mahommed,  and 
wifeofAli,  28L 

Fatimides^  entire  destruction  of  fhei, 
284. 

Fausta,  daughter  of  Ibbzimian,  82. 
Put  to  death  by  her  husband,  Can- 
stantine  the  Great,  83. 

Ferouz,  king  of  Persia,  174. 

Firmus,  an  able  and  experienced 
leader  of  the  Moors^  100. 

Fiscalins,  329. 

FontenaJ,  the  batde  of,  369. 

Fftuioe,  division  of,  into  four  kingu 
dom%  217.  Succesnon  of  the  Fai- 
neant kings,  233.  Separation  o^ 
from  Germany  and  Italy,  367. 
Constitution  of  the  new  kingdom 
of,  370.  Defenceless  state  of,  373. 
Decline  of  kingly  power  in,  453. 
lYade  and  manufacture  of,  455. 
Decline  of  monarchical  liberties^ 
456. 

Franks,  the,  51.  Daring  rebellioil 
of,  41.  Their  alliance  with  the 
Roman  empire,  137.  No  authen- 
tic account  of  their  kinn  during 
the  g^reater  part  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, 143.  Extent  of  their  empire^ 
162 .  Their  union  with  the  Armo- 
ricans  and  the  confederates^  166. 
Linuted  power  of  their  ktiig%  171. 
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Thdr  baibaroCB  laWB»  182.  Bur- 
gundy and  Provence  added  to 
Sidr  kingdom,  185.  Theyinrade 
Italy,  343.  A  territorial  aristocniF 
cy  formed  amongst  thera»  217. 
Extent  of  the  empire  of,  under 
Chlothaire  II.  and  Dafi:obert,  230. 
They  introduce  the  Mosaic  laws 
into  their  legislature,  309. 

Fredegalre,  his  histocy  of  the  Fran  is 
229. 

Fredegunde,  wife  of  Chtlperic;  her 
infamous  character,  220. 

Prisons,  184. 

Fritigem,  king  of  the  Goths^  106. 

Gsrin,  brother  of  St  Leger»  236. 

GKtuli,  60. 

Gainua,  the  Goth,  120. 

Galba,  the  emperor,  46. 

Galeriua  Cxsar,  55.    His  death,  80. 

Galileo^  25. 

Gallineus,  the  emperor,  26. 

Gallus,  brother  or  Julian,  execution 
of,  90. 

Galsuintha,  queen  of  Chilperic;  her 
death,  220. 

Gascons,  351. 

Gaul,  33.  Suffem  from  the  incur- 
sioRs  of  the  Franks  and  AUemans, 
89.  Ravaged  by  the  Germanic 
tribes,  127.  Feebleness  of  the 
Roman  government  in,  138.  Pre- 
'valence  of  paganism  in,  139.  Pro- 
gress of  arts  in;  commercial  pros- 
perity of,  230.  Becomes  subject 
to  the  Franks,  315.  State  of  the 
p<^ulation  of,  316.  External  re- 
lation of  the  empire,  350. 

Gelaaius,  pope,  160. 

Gelimer,  192. 

G^n^vieve,  St.,  the  church  of,  found- 
ed by  Clovis  and  Chlotilda,  172. 

Genoa,  destruction  of,  by  the  Franks, 
203. 

Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals;  his 
pei'son  atKl  character,  144.  Lands 
upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  145. 
His  excesses,  145.  Cupidity  of 
hb  troops,  157.  Takes  and  pil- 
lages Rome,  158.     His  death,  196. 

Gepldz,  the,  75. 

Germany,  69.  Progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in,  70.  Government  of,  73, 
Different  nations  and  confedera- 
tioBS  of,  75.  The  barbarous  tribes 
of,  pass  the  Rhine,  and  ravage  the 
whole  of  Gaul,  127.  Division  of, 
into  four  kingdoms,  218.  Supe- 
rior power  of  the  people  in,  379.  In- 


cursions of  the  HnngariflB  durinip 
the  minority  of  Lou  is  lY .,  441. 

<^klo^  his  sovereignty  in  Africa,  121. 

God^^k,  king  of  the  Vandals,  127. 

Godegesil,  167.  Put  to  death  by  his 
brother  Gondebald,  168. 

Gondemar,  brother  of  Sigbmund, 
187. 

Gondebald,  king  of  Burgundy,  186b 
His  death,  187. 

Gondecar,  ^ng  of  the  BurgundiaiiSy 
devastates  the  whole  of  eaatecA 
Gaul,  127.     His  death,  164. 

Gonderic,  king  efthe  Vandals,  144. 

Gondiaca,  widow  of  Chlodomir;  her 
marriage  with  Chlothaire,  187. 
Gontram,  sumamed  the  Good,  king: 
of  Burgundy,  219.  His  efforts  to 
check  the  progress  of  aristooacy 
in  Austrasia,  221.  Causes  of  the 
animosity  that  existed  between  lum 
and  the  Auatiasian  nobles,  224b 

Gotlia,  incursions  of  the,  51.  Ezteofe 
of  their  dominion,  101.  Their  pro- 
gress in  social  sciences^  102.  Tliqf 
establish  themselves  within  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  103.  They  revolt  in 
consequence  of  the  ill  tieatmentoC 
the  Romans,  104.  Tbej  nvage 
Eastern  Europe,  105.  They  con- 
tract an  alliance  with  6ie  Huns  and 
Alans,  106w  Their  final  estsblirift. 
ment  within  the  eastern  empire 
108. 

Gratian,  the  emperor,  101.  His 
death,  110. 

Greece,  invaded  by  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  122.  Attacked  by  tbe 
Musulmans,  29L  State  o^  afkec 
the  death  of  Hemcliua,  292. 

Greek  fire,  invention  of  the^  293. 

Greens  and  Blues,  sedition  of  th^ 
208. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  St,  patriaich  of 
Constantinople,  111.  His  zeal  lor 
tlie  expulsion  of  tbe  Ariaa  cleigy,» 
112. 

Gregoiy,  St.,  bishop  of  Toun^  his 
account  of  tbe  origin  of  the  French 
monarchy,  163.    His  death,  22a 

Gregory  the  Great,,  pope^  410. 

Gregory  V.,  pope,  362. 

Grifon,  son  of  Chstles  liaiid,  aana* 

sination  of,  307. 
Grimoald,  son  of  Pepifv  301. 
Guiafer,  duke  of  Aqoitaine^  311. 
Guido^  duke  of  Spoleto^  crowned 

king  of  Locndne,  396. 
Guntluunond,  king  of  the  Vandftbb 
196. 
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Guthraniy  the  Danish  genentl»  defeat 

of,  420. 
GurmhaiUon,  count  of  Cornwall,  sac- 

ceeds  to  the  sovereignty  of  Brita- 

ny,  438. 

Hanin  al  Raschid,  340. 
Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  448, 
Hashemides,  the,  33& 
Haanm,  khaliph  of  Egypt,  283. 
Hastings,  the  Danish  chief,  372.   His 

fruitless  attacks  against  Alfred  the 

Great,  418. 
Heliogabalus,  51. 
Helvetia,  32. 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  407. 
Henry  the  Fowler,  elected  emperor 

of  Germany,  443.    His  death,  446. 
Heptarchy,  the  Saxon,  409. 
Heradius,    the  emperor,  245.    His 

death,  279. 
Heribert,  count  of  Yermandois,  434. 
Heiiolt,  king  of  Denmark^  conversion 

and  baptbm  of,  351. 
Hermanfrid,  king  of  the  Thoringians, 

184. 
Hermanric,  king  of  the  Goths^  101. 

His  death,  103. 
Herodes  Atticus,49. 
Heruli,  75, 
Hesham,33ft 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  381. 
Hiklebald,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths^ 

182.    Assassination  of,  205. 
Hilderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  196. 

Murdered  by  order  of  Gclimer,  199. 
Hoel,  137. 

Honorius,  the  emperor,  119.     Inca- 
pacity of,  124.     Shuts  himself  up 

in  Ravenna,  129.    His  mean  and 

cowardly  conduct,  129.  His  death, 

140. 
Horic,  king  of  Denmark,  376. 
Hormiidas,  king  of  Persia,  89. 
Hossein,  grandson  of  Mahommed;  his 

defeat  and  death,  284. 
Hugh    Capet,    451.     Crowned    at 

Rheims,  459. 
Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  rsdsed  to 

the  throne  of  Italy,  431.    Tyranny 

of,  450. 
Hugh,  count  of  Paris,  457. 
Hugues  le  Blanc,  count  of  Paris,  434. 
Huneric,  king  of  the  Vandals^  196* 
Hungarians,  \h^  441. 
Huns,  the,  69. 

Iberia^lOa 
Ibraham,  sultan,  339. 
Iconoclast  controversy,  335. 


Ida,  founder  ofthe  kingdom  of  North* 
umberland,  408. 

Ulyricum,  32. 

Ingunde,  one  of  the  wives  of  Chlo> 
thaire,  189. 

Ireland,  conversion  of,  409. 

Irene,  the  empress,  334.  Re-esta- 
blishes tlie  worsliip  of  images,  334. 
Her  ambition,  336.  Causes  the 
murder  of  her  son  Constantiuab337. 
Is  dethroned  and  banished  to  Le- 
bos,  354. 

Imak,  son  of  Attila,  153. 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Beja,  303. 

Islamisro,  266. 

Istria  and  Dalmatia,  the  celebrated 
league  of,  215. 

Italians,  the,  312. 

Italy,  33.  The  administration  of,  in* 
trusted  to  the  August!,  55.  Invaded 
by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths^ 
124.  Invaded  by  the  Germany 
126.  SuflTerings  of,  from  the  bar* 
barian  yoke,  140.  Governed  by 
confederates,  158.  Conquered  by 
the  Ostrogoths,  174.  Governed  by 
exarchs,  206.  Invaded  by  the 
Lombanls  214.  Internal  govern* 
ment  of  the  maritime  cities  of,  215* 
Rapid  increase  of  civilization  in^ 
under  the  Lombard  kingi^  230. 
Invaded  by  the  Franks,  312.  Su- 
perior power  of  the  dukes^  379.. 
Independence  of  the  nobles,  431. 
Causes  and  consequences  of  its 
union  with  Germany,  449.  I^iber- 
ty  of  the  states,  475.  Revival  of 
letters,  476. 

Iwar,  his  battles  with  Ethelred,  416. 

Jacobites,  240. 

Jerusalem,  conquered  by  the  Per* 

sians,  245.     The  siege  of,  273. 
John  of  Cappadocia,  192. 
JohnVUT.,  pope,  388. 
Jovian,  the  emperor,  96.     Hisdeatb, 

97. 
Judith,  the  empress,  347.     Her  as- 
cendency over  her  husband,  349. 

Dethronement  of,  357.    Her  in* 

trigues,  360. 
Julian,  the  emperor,  90.    His  chanbc- 

ter,  9 1 .     His  last  words  and  death, 

93. 
Julian,  count,  a  Gothic  noble,  299. 
Julius,    commander-in-chief  of  the 

forces  in  the  E^st,  106. 
Justin  I.,  emperor,  174. 
Justin  II.,  emperor,  237.    His  cha» 

racter,  241. 
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JiMtiofty  regent  of  Italy  and  Afiica, 

112. 
Jiutmian  I.,  the  emperor,  192.    His 

leligMus  intolennce,  193 .    His  mi- 

Utsry  poUcy,  195.  His  death,  207. 
Justinian  II.,  emperor;  bis  chancter, 

394.     His  death,  295. 
Jutesy  the,  4/07. 

Kader,  khafipb  of  Egypt,  464. 

Kslmucs,  inhabitants  of  Tartary,  67. 

Karioman,  son  of  Charles  Martel;  ab- 
dication of,  308. 

Karioman,  son  of  Pepin;  bis  death, 
314. 

Karioman,  son  of  Louia^  the  Germa- 
nic king  of  Bavaria,  387.  His 
death,  389. 

Kenneth  H.,  king  of  Scotland,  410. 

Kent,  the  kingtKHn  of,  founded  by 
Hengist  in  400, 408. 

Kenwith,  the  battle  of,  419. 

Khadijab,  the  wife  of  Mabomroed, 
253. 

Kbaled,  sumamcd  **the  Sword  of 
God,''  268.    His  death,  275. 

Kiersi,  the  edict  of,  391. 

Koran,  the,  255. 

Koreishites,  the,  253. 

Leger,  bishop  of  Autun,  235.  His 
death,  235. 

Leo  I^  pope,  153. 

Leo  ill.,  pope,  326. 

1j6o  UL,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
295. 

Leo  IV.,  emperor,  833.  His  death, 
334. 

Leo  the  Armenian,  emperor,  355. 

Leo  the  Philosopher,  428. 

l4eontius  Augustus,  292. 

Leovig^ld,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  143. 

Libuin,  St.,  the  priest,  320. 

Liciniui^  governor  of  lllyricum,  60. 

Lintberg,  bishop  of  Maintz,  395. 

Loewegild,  king  of  Spain,  215. 

Lombanls,  the,  216. 

Longinus,  prime  minister  and  con- 
fiduit  of  Zenobia,  64. 

Longinus,  the  exarch,  214. 

Lothaire  I.,  emperor,  352.  His  in- 
trigues with  the  empress  Judith, 
3&,  His  abdication  and  <leatb, 
380. 

Lothaire  II.,  emperor,  380.  His 
dqilh,  383. 

Lothaire,  nephew  of  Otho  I.;  his  un- 
successful wars,  458.  His  death, 
458. 

Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  340. 


Louii^aon  of  Cbariemal^ne,  340. 

Louis  le  Debonmure,  345.  His  pub- 
lic confession  and  penance,  348. 
Deserted  by  all  his  followers,  360. 
His  public  degradation  and  pe- 
nance, 361.     His  death,  363. 

Louis  the  Germanic,  366.  His  death, 
386. 

Louis  the  Stammerer,  387.  His 
death,  392. 

Louis  III.,  393. 

Louis  II.,  king  of  Italy,  379.  Hia 
death,  386. 

Louis  of  Saxony,  390. 

Ixxiis,  king  of  Provence,  396. 

Louis  IV.,  emperor  of  Gennany,  441. 

Louis  IV.,.  of  France,  448.  His 
deaUi,451. 

Louis  v.,  459. 

Lucan,  the  poet,  45. 

Lupicinus,  the  genenl  ofValens,  104. 

Lupus  Centuli,duke  of  the  Gascon^ 
351. 

Luzeuil,  the  conrent  o(  409. 

Macedonia,  foundation  of  the  dynas- 
ty of,  428. 

Hacrinus,  the  Moor,  succeeds  the 
emperor  Caracalla,  whom  he  causes 
to  be  assasanated,  50. 

Madain,  or  Ctesipbon,  the  capital  of 
Penia,  taken  by  assault,  275. 

Magnentiua^  emperor,  assassinates  the 
emperor  Constans,  whom  he  suc- 
ce^  84. 

Magnorald,  duke,  234. 

Magyars^  irruptions  of,  441. 

Mi£di,  340. 

Mahommed,  birth  of,  253.  Mar- 
riage of,  with  Khadijah;  his  charac- 
ter; his  religious  studies^  254^  His 
description  of  hell  and 'paradise, 
257.  His  preaching;  his  first  dis- 
ciples; irritation  of  the  people  of 
Mecca  against  him,  259.  His  flight; 
commencement  of  his  reign,  260. 
Arrival  of,  at  Medina;  military  spi- 
rit of,  260.  His  frugBfity;  his  first 
battle  against  the  Koreishites,  26L 
Conquest  ofMecca  by,  262.  Num- 
ber of  his  proselyte^  262.  His 
Isst  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaaba;  de- 
clares war  upon  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 262.  His  last  words  and 
death,  264.  His  political  charac- 
ter, 290. 

Maison  Carr^,  34. 

Mallum,  the  national  assembly  of  the 
Germans*  74. 

Maroian,  emperor,  174. 
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Haicus  Aurelius,  emperor,  46. 

Hucoveaa,  219. 

Haneilles,  aaclc  of,  by  Greek  pirates, 
in  848,  373. 

Martin,  St,  archbishop  of  Tours,  112. 
His  persecution  of  the  Arians^  112. 
llie  tomb  of,  139.  * 

Hascezel,  the  conquest  of  Afiica  by, 
121. 

Maurice,  St.,  convent  of,  founded  by 
St.  Sigismund,  186. 

Maurice,  emperor,  adopted  son  and 
successor  of  Tiberius;  his  charac- 
ter, 242.  His  campaign  against 
the  Avars  and  Persians,  243.  Suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne  of  Persia; 
assassination  of,  with  all  his  £unily, 
244. 

Mauritania  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince by  Caligula,  60. 

Mauronte,  duke,  302. 

Maxentius,  emperor,  79.  His  tyran- 
ny, 80.     His  defeat  and  death,  80. 

Maximin,  the  Goth,  assassin  and  suc- 
cessor of  Alexander  Sevenu^  50. 

Maximian  Augustus,  an  Ulyrian  peap 
sant,  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Italy,  55.  Abdication  of,  57.  His 
death,  80. 

Maximus,  emperor,  110.  Defeat  and 
death  of,  114. 

Maximus  Petronius,  emperor,  137. 
Killed  in  a  seditious  quatrel  exdted 
by  his  wife  Eudoxia,  137. 

Mecca,  city  of,  253.  The  conquest  o^ 
by  Mahommed,  262. 

Medard,  St,  the  church  of,  190. 

Melun,  devastation  of  the  castle  o( 
376. 

Memphis,  the  ancieAt  capital  of 
E^Tpt;  the  siege  and  suirender  of, 
by  the  Copts,  277. 

Meroia,  the  kingdom  o(  founded  by 
Erida  in  585,  408. 

Merobaudes,  a  Frankisb  chiefs  109. 

Merovxus,  (Meer-wig^  or  Sea  Hero,) 
162. 

Merovingian  Franks,  29. 

Mervan  H.,  khaliph,  deposition  and 
death  of,  285. 

Metz,  the  city  o(  burned  by  Attila, 
150. 

Michael  Rhangabe,  emperor,  355. 

Mirharl  the  Stammerer,  coronation 
oC  355. 

Michael  IIL,  assassination  of,  428. 

Milan,  the  destruction  of,  by  the 
Turks,  203. 

Missi  Dominici,  the  creation  o(  by 
Chariemagne^331. 


Moaviah,  khaliph,  282.    CivU  war 

between  him  and  Ali,  282.    The 

khaliphate  made  hereditary  in  the 

famUv  of,  283. 
Moaviah  II.,  285. 
Matso-Gothic  language,  109. 
Mokankaa,  Coptic  general  of  the  Mo- 

nothelites,  276. 
Monguls,  67. 

Monophysltes^  controversy  of^  239. 
Monothelites,  controversy  of,  239. 
Moors,  subjugation   and  conversion 

of,  297. 
Mord  Dom,  (or  chief  justiciary  of  the 

Franks,  218.) 
Moidred,407. 
Morlachia,  71. 
Moseilama,  268. 
Moslemah,  295, 
Motaasem,  khaliph,  427. 
Musa,  his  successes,  301. 
Musulmans,  the  conquests  of,  269. 

Their  mode  of  going  to  battle,  271. 

Subjugation    of  Persia  by,  279. 

Change  in  the  nation  of,  287. 

Nabal,  the  Moor,  121. 

Narbonne,  the  conquest  of,  302. 

Nasamonian  Moors,  61. 

Narses,  the  eunuch;  his  victory  over 
theGoth%206.  Accomplishes  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  Goths,  206. 
Governs  Italy  as  exarch,  210. 

Narses,  a  general  of  Persian  origin; 
his  victories,  243. 

Nectariua,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, 112. 

Nero^  emperor,  43. 

Nerva,  emperor,  46. 

Nestonans,  the,  240. 

Neustria,  settlement  of  the  Normans 
in,434w 

Nice,  the  council  of,  convoked  to  tiy 
the  Arian  heresy  in  325,  88.  Se- 
cond council  of,  in  787,  335. 

Nicephorus,  emperor,  355. 

Nicholas  I.,  pope,  381. 

Nigritia,  61. 

Nika,  or  Victory,  a  war-cry  in  tho 
Lower  Empire,  208. 

Nisibis,  the  fortress  of,  89. 

Nitria,  the  deserts  of,  62 . 

Nomeno^  duke  of  the  Bretons^  374. 

Noricum,  32. 

Normandy,  (formerljr  Neustiia,)  434. 
The  feudal  system  introduced  into^ 
437.  Rapid  disappearance  of  the 
Norse  language^  438. 

Normans,  settkSoent  of,  in  France^ 
389. 
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Bitfimi9»  an  sble  GaUie  juraoonsul, 

prefect  of  the  Ea4;  his  Ticesf  b'ts 

murder,  119. 
Rugilas,  kin]^  of  the  Hnn%  147. 
Runic,  the  wrilten  character  used  by 

the  Teutonic  tribes,  73. 
Russians,  one  of  the  most  powerful 

of  the  Slavonic  race,  71. 

Bachsen,  75. 

8alee,  situated  in  the  present  king^- 
dom  of  Morocco,  60. 

Sanchez,  sumamed  MiUrra,  duke  of 
Gascony,  397. 

8«porll.,'kin)^  of  Persia,  his  incur- 
sions into  tiie  Roman  provinces  of 
tlie  East;  his  invasivm  checked  by 
the  fortress  of  Nisibis,  89.  The 
conquest  of  Iberia  and  Armenia  by, 
100. 

Saracens,  military  and  nnonastic  cha- 
rscter  united  in  their  warriors,  267. 
Their  fleet  destroyed  fay  the  Greek 
"Fire,"  294.  Defeat  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  305.  Division 
of  their  empire,  338.  Settlements 
of,  in  France  and  Italy,  440. 

Sarmati,  the,  72. 

Sarmatian  horsemen,  description  of, 
72. 

Sassanides,  the,  62. 

Saxons,  the  number  and  character  of, 
319.  Their  war  with  Charlemagiie, 

321.  Submlsiion  of?  they  violate 
their  enj^ifr^-ment,  321.  Massticre 
of  ail  the  Saxon  prisoners  at  Ver- 
den,  in  287;  final  subjugation  of, 

322.  Invasion  of  Britain  by,  407. 
State  of  the  people,  418. 

Scandinavia,  330. 

Schwahen,  75. 

Sciences,  moml  and  political  history 
inseparai>ly  connected  witl),  22. 
Social,  25.^ 

Scots,  d  ffcrcnt  tribes  of,  march  across 
the  whole  ixtent  of  Biic;iin;  their 
cruf  ities,  99. 

Scythians  "r  Tartars,  their  manners 
and  mode  of  life,  67.  Their  fero- 
city in  war,  67.  Frec'<lom  of; 
eovereignty  of,  67.  Doniesit.c  sla- 
ver}*, 68.  The  race  of,  renmrka- 
hle  for  their  ugliness,  69. 

Seid,  262.    ' 

Shah  Poor,  the  PeiVan  monarch;  the 
conquest  of  Armenia  by,  51. 

Shiahs,  origin  of  the  sect  of^  282. 

Sicambrians,  183. 

SieUy,  invasion  of,  by  the  Muiiidmans, 
354. 


Siegbeit,  king  of  tbe  Ripoariatis;  as- 
aassnnation  of,  by  his  son,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Clovis,  169. 

Siegbert,  king  of  Ausimsia,  maniage 
of,  wit!i  Bmnechilde;  assaasiRatJon 
of,  by  two  pages  of  Predcgimde, 
220. 

Sicgeric,  king  of  the  Yingoths;  bis 
death,  143. 

SigisnHind,  St^  king  of  Burgundy, 
186.  Founds  tlie  convent  of  SL 
Maurice,  in  the  VaUus;  his  dcatl^ 
187. 

Silingi,  tlie  extermination  of,  229. 

Simocatta,  TheophyUict,  229. 

Singars,  tlie  battle  of,  89. 

Siroes,  son  and  succeasor  of  Chosroes 

H.,  247. 

Slavonians,  extent  of  their  territoiyi 
subjugation  of,  by  tlie  Romans^  71. 

Slavonic  tribes^  353. 

Sogdiana,  68. 

Soli  man,  295. 

Sophia,  empress  of  Justin  11.,  241. 

Soph|oiuus,  patriarch  of  Jcfusalcn^  • 
273. 

Spain,  division  of,  33.  Invasion  of, 
by  the  Suevi,  the  N'ancUla^  and  the. 
Alans;  portioned  out  among  its 
Germanic  conquerors,  127.  State 
of  the  Roman  towns  of,  governed 
by  dukes,  206.  Civil  wan  in,  215. 
Inde{>endence  of  tlie  marithne 
towns  of,  215.  Conquest  of,  by 
the  Musulmans,  237.  Introduction 
of  the  Saracens  into^  298.  liapid 
increase  of  the  population  of  Moor- 
ish Spain;  celebrity  of  the  schools^ 
352. 

Spanish  Mardies,  312. 

Statiracius,  emperor  of  Greece,  355. 

Stefar.ia,  her  revenge  for  \he  death 
of  her  husband  Crescentiiis,  463. 

Stephen  II.,  pope,  his  appVication  to 
Pepin;  enthusiasm  excited  by  him 
in  the  Franks,  312« 

Slil.clio,  a  soklier  of  fortune;  his 
great  ness  of  mi  ikI,  1 20.  H  is  cam- 
paign in  Greece  aguinst  Alaric,  123. 
His  %'ictoriea,  125.  Destroys  the 
army  of  l<ad<9gast  by  famine,  127. 
His' power  sliaken  by  court  in- 
trigue, 1  2S.  I  ngrat'itude  of  Hono- 
r.us  toward;  his  i>ol:cy  in  endea- 
vouring to  recruit  the  ranks  of  ilie 
defenders  of  Rome;  refuses  the  of- 
fers of  the  barbarian  soldiers  to 
avenge  and  defend  him;  kiUed  at 
Raveniuu  by  order  of  Hooorius, 
August  31, 408»  129. 


.  .../ 
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Suevt  united   to   the  monarchy'  t>f 
Spam,  in  513, 143.  ■     ' 

Sunnis,  orig^in  of  the  s€fct  of.San  - 

Siimex,  the  king^doqa  of,'  founded  in 
491,  by  Klla.  408.  ;...     y 

Syagrius  Afranius,  cotit^  of  ^oju^sO 
defeat    of,   by  ClOvftr-Ja?.   ^His 


dttth,  163. 


'\ 


Syria,  the  conquest  of^^by^the  Mu 

sulmans,  269. 
Syrians,  character  of,  287!. 


Tacitus,  the  historian^  4 
Tacitus,  emperor,  5 
Taherides,  340.  j 

Taifalac,  a  Tartar  racet^'. 
Tarifa,3Q0.  i  A 

'-    Tank,  a  daring  Sarattn  commander; 
landing  of,  in  Spuiif^llis  successes; 
,:       '299.  ; 

Tartar)',  Independent:!  6^^. 
Tarlary,  Gmml,  72,    ,. 
Tayef,  siege  and  reduction  of,  262. 
Tela,  king  of  the  Oflbogotlis,  182. 
.;*.  •    .    Death  of,  206.        j  ■  . 
.-■;>:.  Testry,  tjie  battle  of»  ^36. 
■y\:' .  Teutonic  tribes,  73»  :\ 
-  'v'".  Thankmar,  sonof  Henjy  theFowlcF;. 
•  ■  ^,^  r  "  his  jealousy  and  resentment  against 
•,    f*^''>      Otho  I.;  his  death,  44i5. 
'.'■^.•^v'fbebais,  the  monks  of,  6l. 
rrv^^v  Thendis,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  182. 
*r£t    Tliemliadi,  king  of  tlie  Ostrogotlis, 
>**^^;'      182. 

*-* -Vi  V^  Ti*«odatus,  king  of  the  Ostrogotlis, 
182;  His  marriage  witii  Ama- 
lasonta,  201.  His  ingratitude; 
his  cowanUcCy  201.  His  death, 
202. 


iKi>£x.         ^sy{-'^f^^^ 

Religioui^  tr^^^  ^\  <1< 
August  J3b-,^26f  179. 

^  wit^f  tApFcfeUefe  of  Britkiivy  .._  .  , ,  . 
lontiniani  his  success  agairtSf  tRift"  — >'—  ^ 
Scots  &nd  Moors,  99,  BeliAd^d  /'  / 
at  Carthage,  byord^rl  6'f  Vafcnti-V  ;"  /I 
nian,  100.  f         .^j    ,    '    •   j 

Tlieodosius  tlie  youngeri  empcsnor  of 
'   the  east;  prudence  ana  fnodbiiition 

of,  108.  1    •  ^ 

Thepdosius  I.,  the  Gl'caC;  def^liithe 
^  Ostrogoths  and  Gnithtlngians/1 10* 
>i|fis  clKuaciert  his  ortho<loxy,;lll. 
x;];iiiquWors  of  tlie  faith  iratituted 
V ;%,  II  I.     i^\i  ylolencf ,  1 12.     Pe- 
f,  nance  imposed  joh  liins  By  St  Am- 
;.  Mwt,  113.  Hitf death Jjamnry  17, 
^^'5,,3^14.  T  ^ 

,T^j^ddQSiysriT.,  emperor  ^f  the  West, 
-■'^ISiidiliisband  of  Pjacidia,il41. 
'  Hi8>aUence,.149.  •  D^th  Of^iSOi^. 
Tiieophanes:  «nd.  NicepttortH^  cliiffl|;\ 
■  ilucCe%ii[]<l  ihstiac^  of»  23S^  ;'}    '•  ?  •  • 
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V  V-^y-  Theodcbald,  l»f. 


-TheodebertL/l^S^:.  ^| 
ir .  i  I      Theodebert.ll,,  25§.   .  Mbeoifk/  of; 
•A  ^i  >  ■;     death  ofv226.    .  •  .        .  /* 
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meter,  1^, 
Tbeodoric  I.,  sonof  the  great  Alaric, 
elected  king  of  the  Visigbtlis;  death 

-of,  14^V      • 
,  Theodo^Ii)  king^bf  the  Visigoths; 
ii]urder<bf,*by  Iils  brother  Eiiric, 

.  jllieOdoric;.|K^n  of  Yheodomir,  king 

' ;  ^  ^  of.trTb«.9^trogotItf;  his  cdjicadon  at 

'\ .  the  .Gieek  coi^  175.    Succeeds 

-   hit-BitMy.4n  ^6\  the  conquest  of 

Italy  hf-  XfU  ¥'*  moderation  and 

wiid^tj^iyP'Ce^^latioh  of,  17a 


Th€ibplfl&^ii;  irpiipress  of  JCWio  tti,  ■    Jv   j  :  ..' 

.THbppulus]y,empQror  of  Greece,  355.         A\\  - 
Y'  fliis  character  and  death,  356. 
Theophobus,  brother-in-law  of  Tbeo* 

philus,  336. 
Thermopylx,  49» 
Thessalonica^  insumction  in,  (390;) 

massacre  of  all  the  inhabitants  by 

order  of  Theodosius,  113. 
Theutberge,    daughter    of  Boson, 

count  of  Burgundy;  marriage  of, 

with  Lothairc,  il.,  380. 
Thierry,  eldest  son  of  Clovis,  185. 
Thierry  II.  defeats  his  brother  Theo*      |  ! 

debert  in  two  great  battles,  226. 

His  death,  227. 
Thieny  ill.,  236. 
Thierry  IV.,  king  of  Neustria;  death 

of,  306. 
Thorismund,  king  of  the  Visigotbf ; 

assassination   of,   by   lijs  brother 

Theodoric  IV.,  143. 
Tluiringians,  the  conquest  o^  by  the 

Franks,  184. 
'  Tiberius,     emperor,    acceanon   o^ 

(574,)  241.    Character  and  death 

of,  242. 
Tiberius  II.,  emperor,  237. 
Tiridates,    king   of  Annenia«    hia 

death,  66. 
Ttus,  emperor,  46.  f 

l^olbiac,  the  battle  of,  165. '. ..  J  . 
Totila,  king  of  the  Ostragod2|bLl'f>«- 

meges  ana  takes  Rome,  Deciinber 

17,  546,  205.  - 
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Tool^ttn,  khui  of  the  Georgians;  his 
▼jctories  over  the  H«ms,  125. 

Tours,  donunation  of  the  priests  in, 
139. 

Tnjmi,  emperor,  46. 

Treves,  the  sack  of,  by  the  Gau1%  374. 

Trii>MiUn,  tlie  legislator  of  JtistinJaxi, 
•J92. 

Trin'     '  u  controversy,  87. 

Turin, 'wo,'.' 

Tycbo  firalie,  ^}^ 

Ubba,8on  ofltxgncr  Lodbrog;  de- 
feat and  death  of,  419. 

Ulphilas,  bishop,  the  apostle  of  the 
Gauls,  109. 

Usbecs,  inhabitants  of  Tartaiy,  67. 

Uther  Pendtagon,  407. 

Valens,  emperor,  his  weakness,  100. 
Marches  in  person  against  tiie 
Goths;  his  defeat  and  death*  Au- 
gust 9,  378,  105. 

Valentinian,  emperor,  his  talents;  di> 
videii  the  empire  with  his -brother 
Valens,  98.  His  brilliant  victos'ies, 
99.  His  war  aji^ainst  the  Q.uadi ;  his 
death,  November  17,  .'^75, 101. 

Valentinian  XL,  his  e<lucatJon,  112. 
Assassination  of,  May  15,  592, 1 14. 

Valentinian  HI.,  assasatnation  of,  157. 

Valkyries,  74. 

Valid,  285. 

Vandals,  a  colony  of,  transported  into 
England,  53.  Itetrcat  of,  into  the 
mounlainsof  GalUcia,  144.  Their 
cruel  persecution  in  the  name  of 
the  Arian  faith,  126.  Tlieir  king- 
dom  destroyed,  199. 

Venetians,  independence  of,  353. 

Venice,  formation  and  origin  of,  152. 
Institution  of  the  doge  of,  in  697, 
353.  Haughty  independence  of 
the  sailors,  474.      ' 

V^scrruce,  the  battle  of,  187. 

Vespasian,  Flavius,  emperor,  death 
of,  79,  46. 

Vincy,  the  battle  of,  305.  ' 

Viomark,  king  of  the  Bretons,  351. 

Viagotlis,  the  provinces  of  Aquitaine 
and  Narbonnese  Gaul  ceded  to 
them  by  Honori  us,  1 33 .  The  wan- 
dering life  of;  relinon  of,  138.  De* 
featof,  attlie  battle  of  Vougl^  109. 


VitellKu,  emperor,  46. 

Vitiges,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Us 
courage  and  ability,  203.  He  be- 
sieges Rome;  surrenders  hiroadf 
prisoner  to  Belisarius,  204. 

Vortigern,  chief  or  king  of  Britain, 
407. 

Vortimer,  407. 

Vougle,  the  battle  oT,  169. 

Walamir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  175. 

Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  makea 
an  alliance  with  the  Itomans;  re- 
stores Piacidla  to  her  brother,  143. 
Death  of,  143. 

Wamefrid,  VfSi%  a  Uxnbaid  historian, 
212. 

Wames,  the,  180. 

Wedekind,  one  of  the  petty  kings  of 
Westphalia,  his  co«irage  and  perse- 
verance; his  hatred  of  the  Franks, 
321.  Submission  of,  to  Charle- 
magne, 322. 

Wessex,  the  kingdom  o^  founded  in 
.519,byCerdic,40a 

White  Huns,  196. 

Widimer,  king  of  the  Ostro^gtitlii^ 
175. 

Wilfrid,  St.,  234. 

William,  son  of  Bemhard,  duke  of 
Scptimania,  374. 

Wisigoths,  or  West  Goths,  75. 

Witena-gemote,  409. 

Witiza,  king  of  the  Vistgotba  of 
Spain,  299. 

Worms,  the  diet  of,  323. 

Wulford,  mayor  of  Austrsflia,  225. 

Wuttrade,  189. 

Yemen,  the  kingdom  o^  249. 
Yezilegenl,  kingofPerita,269.  De- 
feat and  death  of,  275. 
Yezed,  son  of  Moaviah,  283. 

Zama,302. 

Zengis,  or  Timnr  the  Tartar*  his  cm- 

elty,  67. 
Zeno,  emperor,  accession  o^  161. 
Zenobia  of  Palm3m,  romantic  stoiT 

of,  63. 
Zoroaster,  king  of  Persia^  65. 
Zosimus,  115. 
Zwentibold,  king  of  Lomiiie,  coio- 

nation  of,  397. 
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DR.  BIRDS  NEW  N0V£L-<:ALAVAR« 

CALAVAR,  OR  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
CONQUEST,  a  Romance  of  Mexico.  Two 
yo]&  12iiio. 

"  Suffice  it  to  say,  tbat  Calavar,  tfaroaKbout.  it  a  ro- 
mance of  very  great  interest.  It  will  interest  the  iinagi- 
osiive  from  its  spirited  and  stirring  scenes  of  battle  and 
blood :  it  will  please  the  poetic  fVom  tlie  splendour  and 
beauty  of  its  oescriptions,  and  it  will  charm  every  lover 
of  fictioo  by  the  masterly  and  graphic  scenes  which  it 
will  continually  present  to  him."— A*.  Y.  Cms.  Aixtr. 

*'  7*he  work  may  fairly  rank  among  the  highest  eflbrts 
of  geniuB,  and  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  it  superior 
to  any  tbinx  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  emanated  from 
the  Am'trican  press."— JBo/fisMrs  Federal  OaiMe. 

"In  our  opinion,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  American 
novel  that  has  been  written,  except  those  enchanting  pic- 
tures of  Cooper,  in  which  ibe  interest  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea,  and  the  adventures  of 
the  daring  mariner.** 

"  The  style  elegant,  safficlently  ornate,  yet  pure  and 
classical.** 

"  The  period  which  has  been  Judiciously  selected  by 
this  writer,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest— a  period  so 
crowded  with  important  events,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  its  vivid  scenes  without  intense  curiosity 
and  wonder.'*-<-tfair«  fVegtem  MontJUy  Magannt. 

'*  The  unities  are  perfectly  preserved  throughout,  poeti- 
ral  probability  is  never  transgressed  :  curiosity  is  satis- 
fied, and  the  quaint  language  of  three  centuries  ago  is 
fiiRtained  witk  unwavering  consistency,  and  with  a 
force  and  elegance  of  composition  rarely,  if  ever,  sur- 
pasaed.  It  is,  without  question,  the  best  American  novel 
that  has  yet  appeared.**— JV.  T.  JImniea*. 

SWALLOW  BARN,  oi  A  SOJOURN  IN  THE 
OLD  DOMINION.    Iii'52  voIb.  12mo. 


*•  We  eumot  M  pndid  a  nam  netpiioo  of  th«  work  aaiBC  all 
who  bar*  BOt  loat  lh«ir  rtlbb  for  aatue  and  prohabilitr,  aa  vail  h  all 
whf  caa  pmpgrly  etf inala  iba  bouitiai  of  mmflidltj  (a  Uioa^t  aad 

■loo."— /ftl0  Turk  Mtrror. 


•«  One  of  tha  davorant  of  A*  ImI  soMlesHoai  wriHaa  od  Ihia  ar 
la  of  Ika  jLtlaalie.>^MM  Toik  Oamritr  mnd  Enquira. 


lida 

>  Tba  ryl*  la  atobaMc,  adlllM  Adckai  of 
ao  fraah  an*  igWtaWi^  tim  W 


HISTORY  OF -raj REVOLU.  HJnENG 
LAND,  INd089 :  comprisiDg^  a  View  of  th 
Reiffa  of  JaSiies'  IL,  from  his  accesBioD,  t 
the  EnterpfiM-  of  the  Pricc^  ^  of  Orange 
By  Uie  latif  Right  Hon.  Sir  w^f»  Macki? 
T08H.  And  completed  to  the  Settlement  o 
the  Crown,  by  the  Editor.  To  which  is  pn 
fixed,  a  Notice  of  the  Life,  Writings,  an 
Speeches  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In 
vol.  8vo. 

"  We  are  at  length  gratiAed  by  the  appearance  of  thi 
long-looked  for  work  from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackii 
toeb.  Highly  gifted  by  nature,  deeply  read,  and  singi 
larly  accomplished,  the  view  of  one  of  the  moit  uiemors 
ble  epochs  in  Engliih  history  could  nut  have  been  unde 
taken  by  any  man  of  a  capaciS||^*«  *'>  it  justice  in  evei 
respect,  superior  to  this  eminwu  /    i'vidual."— Xii.  Oa 

*'  In  every  page  we  perc«ivj  the  aniiety  of  the  hisu 
rian  to  bold  the  balance  of  jiisiice  with  unfaltering  ham 
and  to  watch  its  slightest  vibrstions."— jftAsncKiii. 

"  The  Sequel  is  highly  honourable  to  the  industry  an 
talents  of  its  author ;  and  the  Prefatory  Memoir  is  vei 
well  written.  Altogether,  the  volume  possesses  a  iterlin 
character,  too  rare  at  this  period  of  4svanescent  publico 
tions."— lit.  OtutUe. 

SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY  IN  GREA' 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  By  C.  6 
Stewart,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Unite 
States*  Navy,  author  of  **  A  Visit  to  the  Sout 
Seas,**  **  A  residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
&c.    In  two  vols.  12mo. 

"Some  of  his  sketches  ore  beautiful  descriptioni 
others  ure  finibhed  pictures.  The  charm  of  these  volumi 
consists  in  the  distinct  view  which  the  author  gives  t 
of  the  scenery,  the  eoontry.  tlie  cities  and  towns,  tl 
aristoorscy,  the  churtltcs, — in  ont  word,  the  thousan 
particulars,  which,  tognthnr,  constitute  what  is  called  M 
state  of  society ."—iis^^'oas  TaUgrapk, 

**  We  have  seldom  perused  a  work  with  wo  pleaiiant  s 
interest.  The  contents  are  various  and  racy,  epistolsi 
transcripts  of  the  author's  mind,  published  Just  as  wri 
ten,  without  revision,  and  with  all  the  gloss  and  fresi 
ness  of  Arst  and  original  impressions  about  them.  Tl 
work  is  full  of  living  pictures.*' 

"  His  observations  on  men  and  manners,  in  his  deseri 
tion  of  the  dilTerent  scenes  to  which  his  pilgrimago  wi 
extended,  are  given  in  a  style  of  the  most  flowing  ai 
attractive  kind."— ,V.  Y.  Cnrier. 

PENCIL  SKETCHES.  OR  OUTLINES  OF  CH. 
RACTER  AND  MAI^N£R&  By  Mini  Lesu 
Id  one  vol.  r2ino. 

"  lodl  Am  •qMPi  ttu  ^iefara,  «ii^  an  aA.">-ShBkapaanL 

**  Mtai  Lariia  hita,  tkilfollt  and  bard,  tbe  Mlka,  foiblci,  aod  raoapHaai 
naxtara  of  o«r  OMfidiaa.  9w  m  pariwpa  too  ware ;  aba  dnwa  loo  bniM 
bat  tfca  ia  always  bmb  or  Itai  mtanalatpc.  ao4  emnaTa  Mloiary  Icawaa  a 
ra  bar  •trooMf'  carkatcrca.  Hrr  rabjecto,  iacitfaala,  and  po^oaa,  aia  t 
piiy  cboaaa  wr  bar  parpoHt.**— Mtfionai  OvuiU, 


NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 


Austen's,  Ml%  jvovsl 

ElizsbetkBeimC 

fimmn. 

MsnaAeUPsrk. 

Northsnaer  Abbey. 

Pwsaanon. 

Senae  and  Bennbility. 
Ayeaba,  by  Horier. 
Aurunirzebn,  a  Tale, 
rtulwar's  Aaokodeua  St  Largs. 
Ruccanesr.  by  Mn.  Hall. 
Coop«r*s  Novsta  and  Tales*  9S  vok— 

Ipy- 


gp 


Pihrt. 
Prairie. 

LionalLlaooln. 
Last  of  tbe  Mobieaaib 

Rod  Ro^ar.  ^_j»  ♦•       

Wept  ofthe  \m  Tba-Wkh. 
Water-Wildi.  ^- 

SrnTO.  •»•  • 

ravelliog  Bachpot/ 
oinensssner. 
Haadsman.  (the  la|t) 
(7alavar.  by  Dr. Bird. 
Cantfirbwy  Take,  bf  MiM  Laa. 

CSedl  HHa.  """"^ 

Claranoa,aTalt. 


Doomed. 

Dooiioifl's  Leraey. 
Dsloraine,  by  Godwin. 
Dslavrare. 

Fben  finkioe,  by  John  GaU. 
Fraokfottein,  by  Mr*.  Shelly. 
Gale  Bliddloton,  by  Horace  dmith. 
Grammou'a  I«off,  s  Tale  of  the  Hra. 
Hnne-8boe  Rttbioann.  by  tlio  A nihor  of 
Swallow  Bato,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Aa- 
eend«fncy. 
Iloochback  of  Notre  Dame,  by  Hugo, 
loaurgpnta,  no  Hiatorical  NoveL 
Julian  Furqnharaon. 
London  Nights*  Eotertajansats,  by  Lsileb 

Ritebia. 
Lights  snd  SKsdowa  of  German  Life. 
Legenda  of  the  Library  st  Lilies. 
LaH  Man,  hy  Mrs.  9h«||^. 
Lots  and  PriHo,  by  Thoodnrr  Hook. 
Libmiy  of  Rimtanee,  edited  by  Leiteb 
Batehie--onntaining 

Gboat  Hunter,  by  Banim. 

Rnbbfr  of  tbe  Rhioe. 

Wnhham,  by  Piekra. 

f«tolnn  Child,  by  John  Gait. 

The  Rondmaa. 

Tka  BlaTa  King,  Bog  Jam], 

the  KhanVTais.  by  J.  R.  F^i 

WaUsnar,  by  llsmaoa. 


Thn  Msynr  of  Wind  Gap,  by  Ibe  aaf 

of  lbs  O*  Kara  Talw. 
Ilagdnlcn.  by  Bbftridan  Knowlra. 
Modem  Cymoo,  flrom  ibe  French  of  I 

deKock. 
Morah  of  PleiiMire. 
9ly  Ox  lain  Nichuiaa. 
New  Gil  Rkis.  by  loclw. 
NewtoD  Forator,  by  the  sothor  of  P 

Simifle. 
Parsnn'a  Daogbter.  b?  Theodore  Hoe 
Pencil  9k«>tche».  by  Miaa  Lnaiie. 
Perkin  Warlieca,  Adventaraa  of.  by  J 

Bbelley. 
Princeaa,  a  Nnval,  bv  Lady  Morgan* 
PietnTea  of  Prfrale  Lifr. 
Kookwood,  a  Romanes. 
Rnitnn  Laval,  by  Mr.  Smhb. 
Repeolera.  by  the  Coanlea  ofBlesaiai 
Bwallow  Barn. 
Trsvalyan. 

Tyloef  Hall,  by  Hood. 
TJnforionalo  Man.  brCsptain  Cba« 
Vathek.  ao  Orwatal  Tafe. 
Woodmoa  Tab  of  Alrny.  by  D'laiai 


Will  Wateb.  or  the  Aniobiuaraphf^ 
Naval  Officer,  by  lbs  aotbor  of  0^ 
diab.4M. 


J 


BRIDGilWATER  TREATI§I»» 


Thib  wriaa  of  TVealiMi  is  publ»hed  under  tfao  fbUowiog  circuniBtaiicei.' — 

The  Richt  Honorable  and  Rev.  FRANCisflxNET,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  died  in  the  monUi  of  Fei 
1825 ;  he  airected  certain  troateea  therein  named,  to  invest  in  the  pablic  fundi,  tbe^sum  of  eight 
pounds  steriinc[;  this  sum,  with  the  accruing  dividends  thereon,  to  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  toe  1  _ 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  Ro\*al  Society  of  London,  to  be  paid  to  the  peison  or  persons  ncnninaied  bjr 
The  Testator  farmer  directed,  that  the  person  or  persons  selected  bv  the  said  Preaid^t,  should  be  appn 
to  write,  print  and  publish  one  thouaana  copies  of  a  work,  on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodneea  of  Ga 
noanifested  in  the  Creation ;  illustrating  such  work,  by  all  reasonable  aiguments,  as,  for  instance,  the  vai 
ind  formation  of  God's  creatures  in  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kin^oms ;  the  efl^t  of  dige^ 
md,  thereby,  of  oonvenion ;  the  constitiction  of  ihehand  of  man,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  arguoM 
IS  also  by  ciisooveiies,  ancient  and  modem,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  litemture. 

He  desired,  moreover,  that  the  profits  arising  flom  the  sale  of  the  works  so  publisbed,  should  be  paid  I 
luthori  of  the  works. 

The  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Davxbs  GiLSEaT,  Esq.,  requested  the  assistance  of  his  Graod 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  uid  of  the  ffishop  oi  London,  in  determinmg  upon  the  best  mode  of  canyingj 
?fiect,  the  intentions  of  tne  Testator.  Acting  with  their  advice,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  a  noble 
immediately  connected  with  the  deceased,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  appointed  the  ibUowipg  eight  gentlemt 
write  aepante  Treatises  in  the  difierent  bnmches  of  the  sulyects  nere  stated : — 

I.  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,  by  the  ! 
Fhonias  Chalmen,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

II.  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Phvsical  Condition  of  Man,  by  John  Kidd,  M.  D.,  F.  1 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univeriity  of  Oxibni. 

III.  Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology,  by  the  Rev.  Wil 
tVhewell,  M.  A.,  F.  R  S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

IV.  The  Hand ;  ito  mechanism  and  vital  endowments  as  evincing  design,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.  H.,  F.  i 

V.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phj-siology,  by  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  and  Secretary  to  the  R 
Society. 

VI.  Geokwy  and  Mineralocy,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Buckland,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  &,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  univenity  of  Oxfoid. 

VII.  The  Hislory,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Kirby,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S 
Vni.  Chemistiy,  Meteorokgy,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  by  Wm.  Prout,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  & 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  PUBLISHED. 

ON  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  EXTERNAL 
NATURE  TO  THE  MORAL  AND  IN- 
TELLECTUAL  CONSTITUTION  OF 
MAN.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  CHiLMBBS, 
D.  D.;  bein^  Part  L  of  the  Bridgwater 
Treatises  on  3ie  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Good- 
ness of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation. 
In  one  vol.  12ma 

"  The  volumes  before  us  sre  every  way  worthy  of  tA^ir 
(ubject.  It  would  seem  almost  supererugstorv  to  pass 
my  judgment  on  the  style  of  a  writer  so  celebrated  as 
Dr.  Chalmers.  He  is  well  known  as  a  logician  not  to  be 
>a(Hed  by  any  difficulties;  as  one  who  boldly  grapples 
viih  bis  theme,  and  brings  every  energy  of  his  clear  and 
lervous  intellect  into  the  fleld.  No  lophistry  escapes 
lit  eagle  viiion— no  ar^roent  that  eould  either  enforce 
»r  iliuitrste  his  subject  is  left  untouched.  Our  literature 
iwea  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  these  ad- 
nirabie  volumes.*'—!^  Ctmtetu. 

"  Dr.  Chalmers  hai  here  added  another  to  the  many 
mnpeakable  services  which  he  has  rendered  before.  No 
(raise  can  add  to  his  character,  and  no  words  could  ez- 
iress  the  reviewer's  sense  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  merits.  It  is 
I  great  pleasure  to  think  of  such  a  man ;  for  without 
igreeing  with  him  on  every  point,  it  is  impossible  not 
n  feci  that  he  has  devoted  a  mighty  mind  to  the  best  of 
auses— that  every  feeling  and  thought  are  disinterested 
-that  he  is  always  laboring  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
nan — and  that  many  of  the  trnths  which  h«  is  scatter- 
ng,  will,  at  last,  by  God's  blessing,  be  Instrumental  in 
Ifstroying  errors  when  he  is  low  in  the  dust,"— BrttisA 
Ifa^aziiis. 

V  TREATISE  ON  THE  ADAPTATION 
OF  EXTERNAL  NATURE  TO  THE 
PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  MAN, 
principrily  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
nis  wants,  and  the  exercise  of  his  intellec- 
tual faculties.  By  John  Kidp,  M.  D.,  F.  R  S., 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 


sity of  Oxford ;  heinff  Part  II.  (tf  the  Brid 
water  Treatises  on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  j 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Ci 
tioD.    In  one  vol.  12ma 

"  It  is  ably  written,  and  replete  both  with  ioteref  t 
instraciioB.  The  diffiision  of  sacb  works  cannot  f«j 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  in  Justifying ' 
ways  Of  God  to  man,*  and  illustrating  the  wisdom  i 
goodness  of  the  Creator  by  arguments  which  appeal  t 
sistibly  both  to  the  reason  and  the  feelings.  Few( 
understand  abstract  reasoning,  and  still  fewer  relist 
or  will  listen  to  it :  but  in  this  work  the  purest  moraJ 
and  the  kindliest  feelings  are  inculcated  through 
medium  of  agreeable  and  useflil  information."— A 
more  Gsxstts. 

CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  Ti 
FUNCTIONS  OF  DIGESTION,  considef 
with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  By  V! 
Proot,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  C 
lege  of  Physicians.  Being  Part  VIII.  of  t 
Brid|ewater  Treatises,  on  the  Power,  Wisdo 
tad  Goodness  oiX?od,afl  man  ifested  in  the  creatic 
1  ToL  12ma  To  correspond  with  the  other  to 

"The  manner  in  which  be  has  executed  bis  tssk  is  able  ■ 
satisfactory.  With  sreat  and  extensive  •xperimeoul  know)«<!| 
and  a  complete  acqoaiotance  with  his  suluect,  as  well  si  ji 
and  elerated  views  of  the  sreatness  and  divine  miore  of  t 
Creator,  be  has  tiroucbt  one  ofUie  most  powerful  chaint  ofn 
snoing  to  the  support  of  Revelaiioa  wbch  philosophj  has  ] 
added  to  that  holy  cause.'*— A*.  Y.  Oramieretc/. 

ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL  PHI 
SICS,  considered  with  reference  to  Natur 
TheoloffV.  By  the  Rev.  Wiixiam  Wh 
WELL,  M.  A-,  Fellow  and.  Tutor  of  Trinit 
College,  Cambridge;  beings  Part  IH  of  ti 
Bridge  water  Treatises  onfeie  Power,  Wii 
dom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  i 
the  Creation.    In  one  vol.  12ma 

**  It  is  a  work  of  profound  inTestigation,  deepreseard 
distinguished  alike  for  the  ealm  Christian  spirit  which : 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES,  &c. 


Uies  throughout,  and  ihe  ■onnd,  irresiftible  ar^ni- 
(ation  which  ia  stamped  on  eveiy  page.**— Z>at/|r  in- 
*«neer. 

^.■jBt  trorka  like  that  before  us  be  widely  disMininat- 
i  if^nd  the  bold,  active,  and  ingenious  enemies  of  reli- 
nyhe  met  by  those,  equally  sagacious,  alert  and  reso- 
ld and  the  most  timid  of  the  many  who  depend' upon 
J  Tpw,  need  not  fear  the  host  that  comes  with  subtle 
^  to  '  steal  their  faith  away.*  * — A*.  Y.  Jlmeriean. 

i^.vhat  the  devoted  spirit  of  the  work  is  most  exem- 
,.-,.>,  that  we  have  here  and  there  found,  or  fancied, 
'^'^''^  for  cavil,  only  peradventure  because  we  have  been 
^'-^le  to  follow  the  author  through  the  prodigious  range 
^  IS  philosophical  survey — and  in  a  word,  that  the 
^^K  before  us  would  have  made  the  reputation  of  any 
r  man,  aqd  may  well  maintain  even  that  of  Profes- 
1 1 .  :Xhe¥fen:'—MetropoUtan. 

-1e  has  succeeded  admirably  in  laying  a  broad  found- 

"^1  1,  in  the  light  of  nature,  for  the  reception  of  the 

;  :'J3  glorious  truths  of  revelation ;  and  has  produoed  a 

:  well  calculated  to  dissipate  the  delusions  of  scepti- 

and  infidelity,  and  to  confirm  the  believer  in  his 

i  iy>.**— CAar/wtoa  Oturier. 

The  known  talents,  and  high  reputation  of  the  au- 
D.r  gave  an  earnest  of  excellence,  and  nobly  has  Mr. 

well  redeemed  the  pledge. — In  conclusion,  we  have 

^sitation  in  saying,  that  the  present  is  one  of  the 

^  "Works  of  its  kind,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  end 


proposed ;  as  such,  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
readers.'* — Loudon  Lit.  OaietLe. 

"  It  ia  a  work  of  high  character."— BoctMi  Recorder. 

THE  HAND :  ITS  MECHANISM  AND 
VITAL  ENDOWMENTS,  AS  EVINC- 
ING DESIGN.  By  Sir  Charlm  Bell, 
K.  G.  H. ;  being  Part  IV.  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  uid 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Crea- 
tion.   In  one  voL  12x^0, 

"  In  the  present  treatise,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  wannest 
satisfaction  to  find  an  anatomist  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's 

Jreat  eminence,  professing  his  contempt  for  the  late 
ashionable  doctrines  of  Aiaterialiam  held  by  so  many 
anatomists,  and  now  coming  forward  to  present  the 
fruits  of  his  wide  researches  and  great  ability,  in  a  trea- 
tise so  full  of  curious  and  interesting  matter,  expressly 
intended  to  prove,  bv  the  examination  of  one  particular 
point,  that  design  which  is  impressed  on  all  parts  of  the 
various  animals  which  in  some  degree  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  hand,  and  has  shown  that  the  hand  is  not 
the  source  of  contrivance,  nor  consequently  of  man's 
superiority,  as  some  materialists  have  maintained.  To 
this  he  has  added  some  very  valuable  remarks,  showing 
the  uses  of  pain,  and  he  has  illustrated  this  work  with 
a  variety  of  the  most  admirable  and  interesting  wood 
iCal».^—Britith  Magazine. 


l![*  The  remaining  volumes  are  now  in  a  state  of  progress,  and  will  be  published  without 
I  delay. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AITS  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  PORr 
^'UGAL    By  Miss  Pardoe.    2  vols.  12mo. 

,^  If  IBS  Pardoe  is  a  charming  traveller,  enjoying  what 
'^aees,  entering  with  good  taste  into  the  feelings,  and 

-^'i  liveliness  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  people 
ng  whom  she  resided,  and  telling  all  that  she  has 
rd  and  seen  in  an  animated  and  picturesque  etyle. 

'  '"^e  dismiss  these  attractive  volumes  with  warm 
Ise  and  congratulations.**— lit.  Oaiette. 

(E  OPE  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 
Accompanied  with  a  Portrait    1  vol.  8vo. 

How  coald  this  work  be  otherwise  than  interest- 

r* — Athenaum, 
;  This  is  an  evenbanded,  fair,  and  impartial  history; 
.  notwithstanding  many  disagreeable  truths  are  re- 
«d  in  these  volumes,  the  author  pays  ample  homage 
the  transcendant  abilities  of  the  Prince,  and  gives 
>iou8  extracts  from  his  speeches  and  addresses,  during 
)  revolutionary  era,  wnich,  in  truth,  are  perfect  in 
nr  way."--S<tf*n«t 

^E  PREMIUM,  A  PRESENT  FOR  ALL 
(SEASONS:  consisting  of  elegant  selections 
from  British  and  American  writers  of  the 
19th  century.  In  one  small  neat  volume, 
eleg^tly  hound  in  morocco;  with  engrav- 
ings, by  Ellis,  from  designs  by  Westall  and 
Richter. 

his  work  particularly  commends  itself  to 
school  teachers,  parents,  and  others,  who 
may  be  in  search  of  a  volume  to  present  to 
either  sex. 

*  A  delightful  little  boaquet  of  '  elegant  extracts*  f^om 
i  best  writers  of  prose  and  poetry  in  Great  Britain 
d  America.  The  Piemium  would  be  a  pretty  present 
■  young  ladies,  or  students,  emulous  to  be  noticed  or 
sra  rdea.'*—Sentinel. 

•  It  is  s  collection,  or  rather  let  us  say,  a  selection  of 
teem  in  prose  and  verse,  that  have  real  merit,  with 
'erence  both  to  style  and  sentiment.  They  are  choice, 
d  vrill  be  useful  to  improve  the  taste  and  strengthen 


the  morals.  The  author  has  done  a  |ood  work,  and  those 
who  wish  to  give  the  most  deserving  a  beautiflil  and 
uteful '  premium,'  will  find  the  work  to  which  we  refer 
altogether  suitable."— C^.  S.  Oazette. 

**  Carey,  Lea  &  Blancbard  have  given,  vs  a  choice  se- 
lection of  gems,  from  the  best  popular  writers  of  the  day, 
under  tbe  above  title.  It  contains  articles  from  the  pens 
of  Croley,  Wilson,  Byron,  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Moore,  Hood,  Dr.  Bird,  Campbell.  Manning,  Irving,  Web- 
ster, Sprague,  Braining,  Percival,  dec  Tiie  volume  is  a 
pleasant  one,  and  the  selections  such  as  their  reraective 
authors  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of."--iA'.  r.  Cvm. 
Jidoertistr. 

**  This  is  a  neat  volume,  composed  of  extracts  (Vom  the 
celebrated  writers  of  the  present  century.  The  selections 
are  admirably  made,  and  the  work  is  ^t  up  with  unu- 
sual elefrance.  The  binding  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  skill  which  has  been  attained  in  this  important  de- 

Crtment  of  book-making.    The  volume  is  one  of  rare 
auty,  and  constitutes  a  cheap,  elegant,  and  appropiiate 
present."— Daiiy  InuUigencer. 

"  A  very  neat  and  instructive  present  for  youth  at  all 
seasons."— JVat.  Gazette. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OP  MIRABEAU  AND 
THE  TWO  FIRST  LEGISLATIVE  AS- 
SEMBUES  OF  FRANCE.  By  Ditiemne 
DuMONT,  of  Geneva.    In  1  vol.  8va 

"  This  is  a  very  instructive  book,  and  interesting  as  a 
relic  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  man.  It  is  more  lively, 
more  picturesque,  and  more  amusing  than  we  had  prom- 
ised ourselves."— J5dta&itr/A  JReview. 

"  CHRISTIAN  \TAR,"  By  the  Rev.  Joiw 
Keble,  Professor  of  Poetry  m  the  University 
of  Oxford :  with  an  introduction,  and  occa- 
sional notes,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  W. 
DoAifE,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey. 

"The  Christian  Year,  a  collection 'of  little  poems."— 
*'  By  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  a  name  well  known,  and 
Justly  dear  to  Oxford."— "We  scarcely  ever  remember 
to  have  read  so  exquisite  an  invocation  of  religion  in 
poetry."—"  We  have  so  hi|^h  a  sense  of  its  genuine 
worth,  that  we  hope  this  notice  of  it  nay  be  the  means 
of  introducing  it  into  many  families.**— JBrituA  Qritic. 


OOOVERj  AKD  IXTj 


PHREE  YEARS  IN  THE  PACIFIC,  includ- 
ing  Notices  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  In 
1  vol.  8va  By  an  Officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

"  The  work  embraces  copious  descriptions  of  the  coun- 
ries  visited,  graphic  arcfjunts  of  the  sUte  of  society, 
irief  notices  of  the  history,  state  of  the  aru,  climate, 
ind  the  future  prospects  of  those  interesting  parts  of  oar 
.ontiiient;  rexpecting  irbieb.  the  citizens  of  the  United 
katcs  are  suppled  to  care  much,  but  know  so  little.** 

"  Such  contributions  tn  oor  stock  of  ideas  and  litera- 
ure,  deserve  a  warmer  welcome  and  wider  patronage 
ban  the  common -place  or  citiavagant  fictiona  of  the 

"  Much  new  and  valuable  information,  embodied  in 
excellent  language;  there  cannot  be  a  rooment's  doabi 
)f  its  popularity."— yoaraaj  ^f  BMu  iMtrn, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT.     With  a  Portrait 

"  This  is  a  delightful  volume,  which  cannot  fbil  to  sat- 
sfy  every  reader,  and  of  which  the  contents  ought  to  bn 
mown  to  all  those  who  would  be  deemed  conversant  with 
he  literature  of  our  era."— JVaCiesai  Oatetu. 

[HSTORY  OP  SCOTLAND.    In  2  vola. 


"The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  do 
lot  hesitate  to  declare,  will  be,  if  posaible,  more  exten- 
lively  read,  than  the  most  popular  work  of  Action,  by  the 
ame  prolific  author,  and  for  this  obvious  reason :  it  com- 
»ines  much  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanhoc  pic- 
iires  of  by-gone  manners,  and  all  the  ftraceful  fhcility  of 
ilylc  and  picturesqnenras  of  description  of  his  otlw^r 
'.harming  romances,  with  a  minute  lldelity  to  the  tacts 
>f  history,  and  a  searching  scrutiny  into  their  authenti- 
city and  relative  value,  which  might  put  to  the  blush 
Mr.  Hume  and  other  professed  historians.  Such  is  the 
nagic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  pen,  it  has  only  to 
ouch  the  simplest  incident  of  every-day  lilb,  ainl  it  starts 
ip  invested  with  all  the  interest  of  a  scene  of  romance ; 
ind  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  the  text  of  nature,  that  the 
mights,  and  serfik  and  collared  foobi  with  whom  his  iu- 
ireniive  genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  are  regard  id 
>y  us  as  not  mere  creations  of  fancy,  but  as  real  flesh  and 
>iood  existences,  with  all  the  virtues,  feelings  and  errors 
>f  commoB-plaoe  hnmanity.**— Lit.  Ctuutie. 

GRUMMBTTPS  JJOG* 

LEAVES  FROM  MY  LOG  BOOK.    By 
Flexible  Grummvtt,  P.  M.    In  one  voL    . 


BY  MR.  COOPER. 


rilE  BRAVO.    By  the  Author  of  the  Spt, 
Pilot,  &c  In  2  vols. 

The  WATERrWITCH,  or  the  SKIMMER 
OF  THE  SEAS.    In  2  vols. 

THE  HEADSMAN,  or  the  ABBEYE  DES 
VIGNERONS.    2vols.l2nio.      • 

THE  HEIDENMAUER;  or,  The  Bbmedio- 

TUIB8.     2  vols. 

JVeto  Editions  of  the  following  Works  by  lite 

same  Author. 

NOTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICANS,  by  a 
Travelling  Bachelor,  2  vols.  12aio. 

The  wept  OF  WISH-TON-WISH,  2  vola. 

12mo. 
The  red  ROVER,  2  vols.  12ma 
The  spy,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  pioneers,  2  vola  12mo. 
The  pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  2  vola  12mo. 


LIONEL  LINCOLN,  or  the  LEAGUER  of 

BOSTON,  2  vols. 
The  last  of  the  MOHICANS,  2  Tobi 

12ma 

The  prairie,  2  vols.  12ma 


BY  WASHINGTOlf  IRVIlf G. 


VOYAGES  AiiD  adventures  of  the 
COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS.  By 
Washihoton  Irvibg,  Author  of  the  life 
of  Columbus,  &C.  1  voL  8va 

**  Of  the  main  work  we  may  repeat  that  it  posienn 
the  value  of  important  history  and  the  magnetism  of  r> 
mantie  adventure.  It  sustains  in  ewry  ffspect  the  rep^t 
tation  of  Irving."  "  We  may  hope  that  the  gifted  s«lb.T 
will  treat  in  like  manner  the  enterprivrs  and  ezplniuo' 
Pizarro  and  Cortes ;  and  thus  complete  n  seriiv  of  et«;^l 
recitals,  which  will  contribute  to  the  especial  gratiSri 
tinn  of  Americans,  and  form  an  imperishable  fuod  of 
delightful  insuuction  for  all  ages  and  counUicfl."-Ac£ 
GaittU. 

**  As  be  leads  as  from  one  sava^  tribe  loaaothv.v 
he  painU  sucGeasive  scenes  of  heroism,  perseverance  aad 
self-denial,  as  he  wanders  among  the  magnificent  scrns 
of  nature,  as  he  relates  with  fcrapalous  fidelitr  •> 
errors,  and  the  Crimea,  even  of  those  wimse  Uvea  sip  i» 
the  most  part  marked  with  traits  to  command  aiUun 
tion,  and  perhaps  esteem— everywhere  we  find  hia  oe 
samt*  undeviating,  but  beautiful  moralist,  gathering  frm 
every  incident  nome  lesson  to  present  in  eirikin;  iu 
guage  to  the  reason  and  the  Iwaru"— yfsi.  <lm»rterif  it 

VtSIS. 

'*  This  is  a  delightftil  volame;  (br  the  prefhee  tmlynn 
that  the  expeditions  narrated  and  springing  oot  of  tb* 
voyages  of  Columbus  may  be  compared  with  aitpm|Ssef 
adventurous  knights-errant  to  achieve  the  eaterpnse  U^ 
iinfinistied  by  some  illustrious  predecessors  WashiBr(» 
Irving's  name  is  a  pledge  how  well  their  stories  wt;lK 
told :  and  we  only  regret  that  we  moat  of  necessity  dA 
our  cxtracu  for  a  week.**— Lsa^sa  lit  Oazstts. 


A  CHRONICLE  of  thb  CONQUEST  » 

GRENADA.      By   Warhiiictoh   Irveo. 

Esq.    In  2  vob. 

"  On  the  whole,  this  work  will  smrtain  the  high  fsw 
of  Washington  Irving.  It  fills  a  blank  in  the  historioi 
library  which  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  Ions  > 
blank.  The  language  througfaoat  is  at  onoe  chane  iM 
animated  ;  and  the  narrative  may  he  said,  like  Spe»^' 
Fairy  Queen,  to  present  one  loaf  galleiy  of  splendid  w 
tores.**— Iisaif.  LU.  OaztUt. 

THE  ALHAMBRA ;  a  series  of  Tales  ux 
Sketches  of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards.  B; 
the  Author  of  the  Sketch-Book,  &c.  2  xt>^ 
12ma 

"  Mr.  Irving  has  fiiiily  trusted  himsptf  •  to  the  g«*  • 
shores  of  old  romance,*  and  yielded  to  all  their  tr"?^ 
ences.  He  has  carried  us  into  a  world  of  marWe  fw" 
tains,  moonlight,  arabesques,  and  perfumer  We  do  »*• 
know  whether  reftirm  and  retrenchment  have  le(\  :*' 
imagination  in  the  world,  but  this  we  know,  ibst  i 
there  be  any  fantasies  vet  slumbering  deep  t»ilhin  "■ 
souls,  the  tales  of  the  Alhambra  must  awakes  thrm  '- 
Lamin  liUr^rjf  OasgtU. 

By  the  same  Author. 
The  SKETCH  BOOK,  2  volB..12nia 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  of  NEW 
YORK,  revised  and  corrected.    2  vols. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  or  thb  HUMOE- 
ISTS,  2  vols.  12mo. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER,  2  vols.  12ina 


k 


FAMILY  CABINFT  ATLAS. 


The  family   CABINET   ATLAS,   cor- 

STRVCTED  UPON  AN  ORIGINAL    PLAN:    BeUif 

a  Companion  to  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana, Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  Family  library, 
Cabinet  Library,  &c. 

Thid  Alias  comprises,  in  a  volume  of  the  Family  Library 
sizti,  nearly  100  Maps  aitd  Tables,  which  preseni  equal 
to  F'fty  Thousand  JtTamea  qf  Plueet :  a  body  of  informa- 
tion three  limos  as  exteaKive  as  that  supplied  by  the 
generality  of  Quarto  JUUlmu. 

OpinianB  of  the  PtMic  Joumalt. 

"  This  beautiful  and  most  useful  little  volume,**  sa]^ 
the  Literary  Gazette, "  is  a  perfect  picture  of  elegance, 
rontaining  a  vast  sum  of  geographical  information.  A 
more  instructive  little  present,  or  a  gift  better  calculated 
to  be  long  preserved  and  often  referred  to,  could  not  be 
o(f  jrcd  to  favored  youth  of  either  sex.  Its  cheapness,  we 
muil  add,  is  another  recommendation ;  fur,  although  this 
«'ipg&nt  puti:lcation  contains  lUO  beautiful  en^avings 
It  id  issued  at  a  price  that  can  be  no  obstacle  to  its  being 
procured  by  every  parent  and  A'iend  to  youth." 

"  This  Atlas  far  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen,  and  is  made  to  suit  the  popular  libraries 
which  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Murray  are  now  sending  into 
every  family  in  the  empire."-%l&A<JUy  Rtvitw. 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  POEMS  or  thx  REV.  GEO. 
CR  ABBE,  with  hia  Lettera  and  JoumalStand  a  Memoir 
of  hiaLife.  By  hia  Son  and  Executor.  2  handaome  vols. 

*•  Tktn  on  to  mjf  rtHM  at  kom*muiUma$rimof8torm,in 
^juantiiy  mffitimii  /or  uwiwm  f  mndatthtif  mn  much  tiki  tKt  ferm 
«nallt0l^  Mrf  Mflleknlly  4(f»«nl  in  Mmlf  «M  cteratfark  lAty  may 
mfur,  in  ptatmmt  tim»,  *•  worth mmdkJHg  to  ymt ;  and  Im  morw,  A« 
ratatt,  tatoloMr  <t  mortal  of  mm,  ho  tU  rod  in  fAcflkoncri  qf  TrmarUgo 
c*urdk."-Cnbto  to  hb  80a. 

*'  The  Life  of  Crabbe  will  be  foand  far  more  abundant 
in  striking  incidents  and  extraordinary  contrasts  and 
reverses,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  poet  with  whose 

tersonal  story  we  are  acquainted.  It  will  be  seen  from 
is  own  Diaries,  bow  calmly  he  had  tasted,  both  of  the 
very  bitterest  adversity— a  destitute  and  forlorn  wan- 
derer about  tlie  streets  of  London,— and  of  what,  con- 
sidering his  early  position  and  distresses,  may  be  called 
splendid  prosperitv— the  honoured  and  admired  friend  of 
Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Thnrlow,  Fox— and  more  re- 
cently of  Scott,  Rogers.  Moore,  &c.  Ac- the  courted  guest 
of  the  noblest  manmoas— placed  at  length,  by  the  universal 
consent  of  all  capable  of  appreciating  literary  merit,  on 
an  elevation  second  to  no  one  among  hiscontemporaries.** 

THE  BOOK  OF  SCIENCE ;  a  iamtiiar  introduction  to 
the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  adapted  10  the 
com  prehension  ofyoung  people ;  oomprisingTreatises 
on  ail  Sciences.  Alastnited  by  mao^  curioas  and  in- 
teresting Experiments  and  Observations,  and  inchid- 
ing  notices  of  the  most  recent  Discoveries.  Embellish- 
ed with  upwaxds  of  two  hundred  eogiavingson  wood. 

*'  This  work  is  beautifully  got  ap,  and  elegantly  em- 
bellished with  exceedingly  clever  wood  cuts :  it  is  pub- 
linbed  with  the  desisn  of  affording  to  youthful  minds  a 
brief,  but  yet  perspicuous,  exhibition  of  the  Arst  prin- 
ciples of  the  physical  sciences,  including  accounts  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  recently  made  in  the  several 
departments  of  natural  knowledge.  All  this  the  book 
professes  to  do.  and  does  it  well.  We  think  by  the  easy 
and  familiar  tone  that  it  ado^s  in  the  descriptions,  it 
will  become  a  great  favourite  with  youth."— iM<!tr^.  Mag. 

"Here  is  a  familiar  introduction  to  tlie  principles  of 
natural  philosophy.  We  hsve  carefully  perused  every 
pase,  ana  every  page  has  afforded  us  proofs  of  accural 
and  observation  which  we  hardly  expected.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  delightful  present  to  the  youna,  or  any- 
thing better  calculatM  tn  refresh  the  memories  of  the 
old.  It  is  the  book,  of  all  others,  to  teach  young  people 
bow  to  think.**— JWw  Momtklf  Magatino. 

"  The  present  little  volume  is  so  written,  that,  with 
moderate  attention,  a  youth  may  obtain  a  very  clear 
knowledge  of  each  branch  of  natural  philosophy.  The 
volume  is  printed  uniformly  with  the  *Bof*»  0mm  Bsoik,* 
and  may  be  said  to  be  a  suitable  successor  to  that  little 
work.  The  compiler  deserves  great  credit  for  the  ar- 
ransement,  and  also  for  the  simple,  at  the  same  time,  cor- 
rect and  familiar  ityleof  conveying  information.  Weean- 
not  do  better  than  recommend  parents  to  present  to  their 
children  this  elegant  little  prodaction.'*— Xitpsr.  qfiOrU. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  KING 

CHARLES  THE  FIRST.  By  Lucy  Aidbn. 

2  vols.  8vo. 

**  The  admirers  of  Charles  the  First,  owe  no  grati- 
tude to  Miss  Aiken.  She  has  told  too  plain  a  tale. 
She  has  given,  it  is  true,  no  summary  of  tne  character 
of  that  monarch,  but  she  has  devoted  an  extensive 
work  to  a  fiiithful  relation  of  his  public  vrorks  and  ac- 
tions, and  has  left  it  to  tell  his  story ."^A(Aemn<m. 

**  Following  up  her  uiteresLing  career  of  a  historical 
writer,  Lucy  Aiaen  tuis  hero  produced  one  of  those 
episodes  belonging  to  our  national  annals,  which  add 
to  the  importance  of  lacts  elaborated  from  many  a 
source,  all  the  charms  which  are  usually  found  in  the 
inventions  of  fiction. 

**  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  from  &mi1y  and  other  papers 
lonff  hidden  from  the  public  viewj  new  lights  are  ever 
ana  anon  shed  upon  tne  actors  and  proceeduigs  of  that 
time :  and  that  without  delving  too  deeply  into  them, 
our  intelligent  author  has  wrouaht  the  whole  into  one 
of  those  agreeable  narratives  lor  which  her  pen  is  so 
justly  popular."— Xi(.  GaseUe. 


ELEGANT  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 

OP  TIIE  FOLLOWING  WOftKB. 


WORKS  OF  JOANNA  BAILUE. 

COllFLm  IN  ONX  voLum,  8vo. 

This  edition  corresponds  with  the  library  Editions 
of  Byron.  Scott,  Moore,  &c 

**Miai  Baillie*s  Flays  on  the  PtesionB  have  been 
long  known  as  among  the  best  in  the  language.  No 
one  who  reeds  them  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  writer's  afiections.  Such  works  could 
never  have  been  dictated  by  a  cold  heart"— CAnstton 


**  We  are  among  the  most  earnest  admiren  of  hei 
genius,  her  literary  attainmems  and  skill,  hor  diction, 
her  succea,  her  moral  designs,  and  her  personal  worth 
Some  of  her  tragedies  have  deservedly  passed  inu 
the  stock  of  the  principal  British  and  American  thea 
tres.  They  are  eipress  devebpments  and  delinea- 
tions of  the  passions,  marked  by  a  deep  insight  inn 
human  nature,  great  dramatic  power  of  treatment,  t 
fertile  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  loftiest  and  pures) 
moral  sentiment. — I^alUmal  Chaette, 


WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDING. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES   8V0~  WFTH    A  POETEAfr. 


WORKS  OF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES  8V0.,  WrTB   A  FOETEAIT. 


MACKINTOSH'S    HISTORY   OF    ENG 
LAND.    An  elegant  royal  octavo  edition. 


THIRTY  YEARS'  CORRESPONDENQ 
between  John  Jebb,  D.  D.  F.  R.  a,  Biaho 
of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Affhadoe;  an 
Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  M.  R.  f  A.  Edite 
by  the  Rev.  Charlbe  FosflTm,  R  D.,  pei 
petoal  carate  of  Ash  next  Sandwich;  fa 
merly,  domestic  Cha^ain  to  Bishop  Jebb.  I 
two  vo]&  8va 


TRAVBLS,  &c 


1 


NOTES  OM  ITALY,  duriiig  the  years  ie2&-30. 
By  Remhujidt  Peaia.    In  1  toL  6vo. 

"This  artist  will  gratify  all  reasonaMe  expecUtton; 
he  if  neither  oatentatioua,  nor  dofmaiical,  oor  too  mi- 
outa;  be  it  not  a  partiaan  nor  a  carper ;  he  admires  with- 
out serrility,  her  criticifca  without  malevolence;  his 
fVanknefS  and  tood  humor  five  an  agreeable  color  and 
eflect  to  all  his  decisions,  and  the  object  of  them ;  his  book 
leaves  a  useful  general  idea  of  the  names,  works,  and  de- 
serts, of  the  great  masters ;  it  is  an  instructive  and  enter- 
taining indei."— JVst.  Ovu 

"  We  have  made  a  copious  extract  In  preceding  columns 
from  this  Interestini^  work  of  our  oouutryman,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  recently  published.  It  has  received  taiKh  commen- 
dation from  respecubie  sourees,  which  is  Justified  by  the 
portions  we  have  seen  extracted-^'—CbsMisraa^jfiCvsriiMr. 

**  Mr.  Peale  muFt  be  allow'ed  the  credit  of  candor  and 
entire  fteedom  from  affectation  in  the  judgments  he  baa 
passt-d.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  omit  to  notice 
the  variety,  extent,  and  minuteness  of  bis  examinations. 
No  church,  gallery,  or  ooilection,  was  pasa»l  by,  and  most 
of  the  individual  pictures  nrn  separately  and  carefully 
noticed."— Mfsi,  QvcrUriff  lUvitw. 

LETTERS  TO  A  GENTLEMAN  IN  GER- 
MANY, written  after  a  trip  from  Philadel- 
phi&  to  Niagara.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fbamcis  Lib- 
BBB.    In  1  vol.  8va 

"The  letters  are  a  rery  entertaining  book,  written 
with  fkirness  and  frankness.  The  German  character 
which  runs  throi^h  the  whole  work,  written  in  clear  and 
correct  English,  enhances  iu  interest  not  a  little.  The 
variety  of  subjects  touched  upon  is  very  great,  and 
t  hough  we  do  not  always  Sfree  wi  th  the  author's  opinions, 
there  aje  none  contained  in  the  work  which  are  not  of 
great  iAterast."—PM(Z«sii. 

A  TOUR  IH  AMERICA.  By  Basil  Hjlll, 
Capt  R  N.    In  2  vols.  I2ma 

SKETCHES  OP  CHINA,  with  niustrations 
from  Original  Drawings.  By  W.  W.  Wood. 
In  1  voL  12ma 

**Tbe  residence  of  the  author  in  China,  during  the 
years  18S5-7-8  and  9,  has  enabled  him  to  collect  much 
very  curious  information  relative  to  this  singular  peofde, 
which  be  has  embodied  in  his  work;  and  will  serve  to 

JratlQr  the  curiosity  of  many  whose  time  or  dispositions 
o  not  allow  them  to  seek,  in  the  voluminous  writings  of 
tlie  Jesuits  and  early  travellers,  the  information  contained 
in  tin  present  work.  The  recent  discussion  relative  to 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  has 
excited  much  interest ;  and  amoiiK  otirselves,  the  desire 
to  be  further  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  '  tbe  Celes- 
tial Empire,*  has  been  considerably  augmented." 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SOURCES  of  the 
MISSISSIPPI,  Executed  by  onler  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statea  By  Ma- 
jor a  H.  Long.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  With  Platea 

BELGIUM  AND  WESTERN  GERMANY, 
IN  1^3;  including  visita  to  Baden-Baden, 
Weisbaden,  Cassel,  Hanover,  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, &c.  By  Mrs.  Trollopb,  author  of  **  Do- 
mestic Manners  of  the  Americans."  In  1  vol. 

hoMa-kMScn  nav  nad  It  wiUi 


*'  TIm  book  Bwj  b«  mttly  i 
p1«Miin,  u  »  nMit  tlMteh  of  wviim  ud  i 


MEN  AND  MANNERS  IN  AMERICA.  By 
Major  Hamilton,  author  of  Cyril  Thornton, 
&C.    2  vols.  12mo. 

CHITTY'S  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  A 
valaable  work  for  Lawyers  or  Physicians.  In 
royal  8vo. 

HISTORY   OF   SPAIN   AND  PORTUGAL. 

Ck>mplete,  ia  5  vols.  12mo. 

«  A  work  OMqutltod  lo  aodm  Ei«I|*  kMorial  Ulmhn«.''-^JItoia«m. 


SALMONIA;  or.  Days  of  Ply  RAing;  by 
Sir  HuMFRKT  Datt. 

**  One  of  the  most  delijsfatfnl  labors  of  toissre  em 
seen ;  not  a  few  of  the  most  beaotiful  pbenooiena  of  na- 
ture are  here  lucidly  explained." — GssttasMm's  JUs/. 

Thb  MECHANISM  of  the  HEAVENS :  by 
Mrs.  SoMS&viixE.    In  ISma 

"  Is  it  asking  too  mudi  of  Mn.  Sonerville  to  express 
a  hope  that  she  will  allow  this  beautiful  prelimioarx 
Dissertation  to  be  printed  separately,  for  the  delipbt  and 
instruction  of  thousands  of  readers,  young  and  old.  wfae 
cannot  understand,  or  arc  too  indolent  to  apply  tlieia- 
selves  to  the  more  elaborate  parte  of  the  work  ?  If  sbe 
will  do  this,  we  hereby  promise  to  exert  our  beat  endea- 
vors to  make  its  merits  known/*— lit.  Oaxetu. 

ON  THE  PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  and  its  applica- 
tion in  France.  With  an  Appendix  on  Pe- 
nal Codes,  and  Statistical  Notes.  I^^  G.  De 
Beaumont  and  A.  De  Toquevillb,  Counsel- 
lors in  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Historical  Socie^  of  Pennsylvs- 
nia.  Translated  from  the  French :  with  an 
introduction,  notes,  and  additions.  By  Fbav 
cis  Leieer.    In  1  voL  8va 

"  The  commissioners  appear  to  have  pursued  their  rr- 
!;earches  with  much  industry  and  inteIHgence,  an4  t^' 
have  rendered  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  wit^ 
the  subject." 

"  Tiio  translation  of  tbe  work  eould  not  have  been 
committed  to  better  hands  than  Mr.  Leiber*s,  and  with 
his  notes  and  additions,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  pracu- 
cal  treatises  extant  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
crime.  We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  recar  agaia 
to  this  valuable  work."— Pstt.  jfssericca. 

TALES  AND  CONVERSATIONS,  or,  THE 
NEW  CHILDREN'S  FRIEND.  By  Mr?i 
Makkbah,  Author  of  the  Histories  of  Eng- 
land and  France.    In  2  email' volimiee. 

**  We  conscientiously  recommend  Mrs.  Markham  tr- 
our  readers."— lie  Oautu. 

"These  volumes  contain  excellent  instruction  ia  s 
very  agreeable  farm^—SpteUtor. 

*'  We  have  two  neat  volumes,  containinsr  a  s«ries  of 
Dialogues,  by  Mrs.  Markham,  designed  for  the  impmre 
ment  of  voung  people.  We  have  examined  them  care- 
fully, and  can  say  that  we  think  them  well  adapted  t« 
the  purpose  of  the  author.  They  are  sufi\cicntly  nnrp!t 
to  be  understood  by  boys  and  girls  who  have  just  hesT 
to  take  to  their  books;  they  convey  lessons  well  \MT:k 
the  study  of  all  who  are  ypt  classHl  nniong  young  p^>- 
pie ;  and  they  are  intereetiniE  cnouch  to  secure  the  a: 
tention  of  those  whom  they  are  designed  to  instruct.**— 
dnmae/s. 

"  Tbe  title  of  this  book  is  not  altogether  so  preciw  s« 
it  might  be.  Children  are  always  new;  but  cfaildrra-^ 
new  or  old,  little  or  big— Mill  find  some  very  entertais- 
ing  matter  in  these  volumes.**— BaWsisrs  Oazeue, 

THE  BOOK  OF  rna  SE.\SON&  Br 
WnjjAM  Howrrr. 

**  Since  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  a  Naturali<. 
no  work  at  once  so  interesting  and  iiistnictive  u  tiv 
Book  of  the  Seasons  has  been  submitted  to  the  public 
Whether  in  reference  to  the  utility  of  its  design,  or  cir 
grace  aad  beauty  of  its  execution,  it  will  amply  merit  ihr 
popularity  it  is  certain  to  obtain.  It  is,  indood,  chceriaf 
and  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  a  delightful  volume,  m 
Aill  of  nature  and  truth— in  which  reflection  and  experi 
enee  derive  aid  from  imagination— in  which  we  aif 
taught  much ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  doabt 
ful  whether  we  have  not  been  amusing  ourselves  all  tbr 
time  we  have  been  reading."— JVtes  MomtUy  Mag^nmg. 

**  The  Book  of  the  Seasons  is  a  doligbtAil  book,  ud 
recommended  to  all  lovers  of  patuw."— Jfr^sf  Irwssf  a  Jbg- 
adss. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  UBMOSa  OF  SKBA8TIAV  CABOT,  wtth 

a  ReTlew  of  thm  Hlstorjr  of  Maritime  Dla- 

covery*    lilustrated  1»x  I>oeiimants  firom 

Uie  Roilty  nowr  first  publiilftedU 

'*  Put  foKib  in  the  most  UDprotendinff  manner.  «nd 
without  a  name,  this  work  ia  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  aubjecta  of  which  it  treate.**— Literary  Oatttte, 
"The  author  haa  corrected  many  gra?e  errors,  nod  in 
Tciiiral  given  iii  a  clearer  inaigbt  into  traneactiona  of 
conniderable  national  interctt."— /ft.  "  Will  itiiot,''  says 
th>}  author,  with  just  aatonishmeot,  **be  deemed  almoet 
incredible,  that  the  very  instrument  in  the  Records  of 
England,  which  recites  the  Great  Discovery,  and  plainly 
contemplates  a  scheme  of  Colonization,  ahoald,  up  to 
this  innment.  have  been  treated  by  her  own  writers  as 
that  which  first  gave  permission  to  go  forth  and  explorer* 
^Ib.  "  We  must  return  to  investigate  several  collateral 
mutlera  which  we  think  deserving  of  more  space  than  we 
can  this  week  bestow.  Meanwnile  we  recommend  the 
work  ai  one  of  great  value  and  intereat.**— /ft. 

"  The  general  ^der,  as  ^^'e^\  as  the  navi^tor  and  the 
curious,  will  derive  pleasure  and  information  ftom  this 
well-written  production."— OpkHst. 

"A  specimen  of  honest  inquiry.  It  is  quite  ftightftil  to 
think  of  the  number  of  the  inaccuraciea  it  exposes :  we 
shall  cease  to  have  confidence  in  books."  "The  investi- 
gatiiHi  of  truth  is  not  the  fashion  of  these  times.  But 
every  sincere  inquirer  after  historical  accuracy  ought  to 
purchase  the  book  as  a  curiosity:  more  fklse  assertions 
and  inaccurate  statements  were  never  exposed  in  the 
»»me  compasa.  It  has  given  us  a  lesson  w«  shall  never 
forget,  and  hope  to  profit  by.*'— J^Mcfator. 


HISTORT  OF  THSS  NORTHMBN,  OR  NOR*- 

MAUrS   AND  DANRS;    firom  the  earUeat 

tln&ea  to   the   Conquest  oC  Enfplaxtd    "hy 

^Vllllam  of  Kormandj-*  By  Henry  Whea^ 

touy   Blomher  of   tlie   ScandlnaTlaa   and 

Icclaxadlo  Iilterory^  Societies  of  CopenUapi 

gen» 

lliis  work  embraces  the  great  leading  features  of  Scan- 
dinavian history,  commencing  with  the  heroic  age,  and 
advancing  fVom  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilisation  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  North— its  i6ng  and 
blondy  strife  with  Paganism— the  discovery  and  colonisa- 
tion of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  North  America,  by  the 
Norwegian  navigators,  before  the  time  of  Columbus— the 
military  and  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Northmen— 
their  early  intercourse  of  oommcro  and  war  with  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Eastern  empire— the  ustablishment 
of  a  Norman  state  in  I^ance,  under  Bollo,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  England,  first  by  the  Danes,  under  Canute 
tiie  Great,  and  subsequently  by  the  Normans,  under 
Duke  William,  the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy. 
It  al9o  contains  an  account  of  the  mythology  and  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  North— tlie  Icelandic  langusge  pre- 
vailing all  over  the  Scandinavian  countries  until  the 
f  rm.ition  of  the  present  living  tongues  of  Sweden  and 
I>>Miinark— an  analysis  of  tlie  Eddas.  Sagas,  and  various 
Th.-oiiicles  and  songs  relating  to  the  Northern  deities  and 
heroes,  conatituting  the  original  materiala  from  which 
ih>-  work  haa  been  principally  composed.  It  is  intended 
r<*  ilhiftrate  the  history  of  France  and  England  during 
rh'  middle  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an 
intriMJuction  to  the  modern  history  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
aT.d  Sweden. 


THK  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSO- 
PHY.  Containing  Iho  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admoni- 
lions,  and  Consolations,  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
P,y  John  Burns,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.  From  the  4th 
]/)ndon  edition.    In  1  vol.  ISmo. 

"  Tb«  lotlinr  IM  ■■foldaif  the  prinriplci  of  OtMari«T  widi  mnA  maim 
anrt  <•  rrflctww ;  h*  hai  expUiriad  o«r  parwnl  aod  f«U»««  *iti«  l«  •  Jwt 
,114  phihuopiiial  MUMr ;  uid,  tor  IIm  cm  u4  mmAcIM  ^apiicMir  of  hm 
tn>r  b««  imdMvd  hii  Imtiw  pifwanf  u  wall  w  lartnctitVL— Hb  niHifei 
OB  bfiMhwIrtow,  i«  Iba  pwl  of  h'«  work  anbrMug  Ika  nlativs  MiM, 
IXMW*  moch  •>  lalwr"*.*-*!  TrBpetter. 

"  Tha  b<wk  hat  »  W»h  lapMinen  ia  Oratf  Britein.  tad  Ihara  to  M 

r'fwW*  of  nltoctUw,  wb*  bat  wH  Dcctt,  >ad  ttp*«  wb«  It  la  ao*  i 

to  ><tof»Jn  lyfbt,  and  hMlmr  eoaomi  «>»  tba  Inpica  wbieb  ara  bwt  t 

••  Rtary  mr  •!»(  (I>ne^  '*>*  ">>"^  ^  ""^^  *^^'^  ^  '*?^  ^  ?*"  *" 
f«fn«or  Ate.  aad  eaiMtoparaUTa  itMOfbt  la  alurter  daMtaiM^  to  9t 

■abit  falaa.**— ^Tul.  Oaxittii 


£S 


PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  ot  NAPOLEON  BO- 

NAPARTE,  from  the  French  of  M.  Fauvb- 
LET  DB  BovRRiENNi^  Private  Secretary  to 
the  Emperor. 

llie  peculiar  odvantagea  of  position  in  regard  to 
his  present  autyect,  aolely  enjoyed  by  M.  de  Bourri- 
enne,  hia  literaiy  accorapiishmenta  and  moral  qiiali- 
fications,  have  already  obtained  for  these  memoirs  the 
firtt  rank  in  contemporary  and  authentic  history.  In 
Fnuicot  where  they  had  been  for  years- expected  with 
anxiety,  and  where,  since  the  revolution,  no  work 
connected  with  that  period  or  its  consequent  events 
haa  created  so  great  a  sensation,  the  volumes  of  Bour- 
rienne  haTO,  mm  the  first,  been  accepted  as  tlie  only 
tmatworthy  exhihitk>n  of  the  private  uie  and  political 
principles  of  ^iapoleon. 

*•  We  know  from  the  best  political  authority  now  liv- 
ing in  England,  that  the  writers  aceounu  are  perfectly 
corroborated  by  l^cts.''— Lit.  Gas. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS.  With 
coloured  plates :  elegantly  bound,  with  gilt 
edges :  a  beautiful  volume  for  a  present 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA,  particu- 
larly of  the  Cession  of  that  Colony  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America;  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  dr 
Mabbou,  Peer  of  France,  translated  from 
the  French  by  an  American  Citizen.  In  1 
vol.  8vo. 

SISMONDrS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL 
OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE :  Comprising 
a  View  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Barbarian& 

RANDOLPH'S  LETTTFJIS.  Letters  of  John  Ran- 
dolph to  a  yt>ang  relative,  embracing  a  series  of  yean, 
from  early  youth  to  matiue  manhood.  In  one  vol. 

"Thi9  collection,  made  by  the  young  relative  himself, 
is  entirely  authentic.  The  letters  were  selected  from 
among  several  hundred,  as  moet  fit  fbr  publication. 
Every  one  of  them  is  strongly  characteristic.  They  are 
made  up  of  excellent  instructions  to  his  relative,  respt  cl- 
ing personal  conduct  and  the  culture  of  his  mind ;  pbiln. 
sophical  remarks ;  accounts  of  his  own  situation  and 
feelings;  notices  of  hi*  acquaintance. ftc."—A)i(.  Qaz. 

"Thn  letters  now  published  exhibit  many  amiable 
traits  of  private  character,  and  show  how  keenly  ho  suf- 
fered from  his  own  overwrourht  sensibilities.  Thry 
abound  in  evidence's  of  good  feeling,  and  good  sense.  As 
specimens  nf  epistolory  style,  ihey  may  be  safely  con- 
vulted;  while,  ns  furnishing  a  closer  insight  into  the 
views  and  habits  of  a  man  who  was  misunderstood  bv 
many,  and  whose  history  is  part  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  they  should  be  read  by  alL**— iM/f  CknmitU. 

CLARENCE ;  a  Tale  of  our  own  Times.  By 
the  Author  of  Ridwooi>,  Hon  Lbrje,  &c. 
In  2  vols. 

AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  pub- 
lished on  the  first  of  March,  June,  Septem- 
ber, and  December.    Price  $5  per  ann. 

V  A  few  complete  Seta  of  the  Work  are  atill  for 
tale. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  CURREN- 
CY  AND  BANKING  SYSTEM  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES.    By  Albeet  Galla- 

TIH. 

THE  SUMMER  FETE.  A  Poem,  with  Sooss. 
By  Thomas  Mooes,  Eaq.,  Author  of  Irish  ^M/y 
diea^^Ec. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUR  or  ▲  GERMAN  PRINCE,  (Pv 

MusKAV,)  through  the  Soatheni  and  West^ 

em  parts  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and 

France.    In  8va 

"  It  cootaint  the  lemsi  prejadioad  and  moat  acate  no- 
•jet  we  ha?e  read  of  the  habita  and  mod«a  of  Uiiaking 
'  Efiflisboien,  aod  Uie  laeriu  and  deltela  of  Uw  cottatjy 
id  society/*— 0<*N, 

ON\^ERSATIONS  WITH  LORD  BY- 
RON ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RELI- 
GION.    ByKxuKKDr.    12ma 

TIAVELS  OP  AN  IRISH  GENTLEMAN, 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  REUGION.  With 
Notes  and  Ulostrations.  Bv  the  Editor  of 
Captain  Rock^s  Memoink    in  1  toL  I2ma 

**  CoDsideriDg  tbe  clrcoauuneea  onder  whieh  tb«ae 
olumea  are  given  to  tbe  public,  we  coaiider  their  con- 
•nt«  as  amongst  tbe  moat  interesting  records  of  which 
le  assertion  of  tbe  human  mind  ever  formed  the 
leme."— JMmlA/y  Aevteas. 

"Tbe  masterly  manner  in  which  Mr.  Moore  has 
rought  together  bis  argamenta,  the  great  extent  and 
linuteness  of  bis  researches  into  ancient  author- 
ies,  his  intimacy  with  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
tber  times,  and  bis  close  and  critical  knowledge  of  the 
ncient  langnages,  will  surprise  tbe  reader  of  his  Trav- 
is, who  may  have  measured  his  ulents  by  bis  songs.*' 
-^^■Sfieaa  SmUntL 

i  GUIDE  TO  AN  IRISH  GENTLEMAN 
IN  HIS  SEARCH  FOR  A  RELIGION. 
By  the  Rev.  Mortimeb  O^Suluvan,  A.  M. 
1  vol  12ma  Being  an  answer  to  Moore's 
work. 

THE  ECONOMY  OP  MACHINERY  AND 
MANUFACTURES.  ByCiiARBsBABaAOB. 

18mo. 

**  Of  the  many  pablscatioBa  whkfa  have  recently  iaaaed 
rom  tbe  press,  calculated  to  give  a  popular  and  attractive 
>rm  to  the  reaulta  of  acienoa,  we  look  upon  this  volume 
s  by  far  tbe  moat  valuaMo.  Mr.  Babbage's  name  is 
veW  known  in  connexion  with  the  general  aubject  of 
krhich  be  has  here  undertaken  to  treat.  But  it  will  be 
iflicult  for  tbe  reader  who  does  not  possess  tbe  volume 
iself.  to  understand  tbe  happy  style,  the  Judgment  and 
act,  by  means  of  which  tbe  author  baa  contrived  to  lend 
Imost  tbe  charm  of  romance  to  tbe  apparently  dry  and 
Bchnical  theme  which  be  has  chosen."    MntUf  Rev. 

WSELEY'S  REMARKS  on  the  STATIS- 
TICS AND  POUTIC  AL  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  The  author  is  a  man  of  solid  sense,  friendly  to  this 
auniry,  and  his  remarks  have  the  value  and  interest 
>f  which  bis  character  and  inquiries  authorized  the  ex- 
relation.** — M'ational  Oatetic. 

TWO  YEARS  AND  A  HALF  IN  THE 
NAVY,  or,  Journal  or  a  Cruise  in  the 

MEDrrSRRANEAN    AND    LevaNT,    ON    BOARD 

THE  U.  S.  Frigate  Constellation,  in  the 

Years  1829,  1830,  and  1831.     By  R  C. 

Wines.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

"  The  author  is  a  aentleman  of  classical  education,  a 
hrcwd  observer,  a  lively  writer,  whose  natural  manner 
s  always  agreeable ;  whose  various  matter  is  generally 
tiitertaining  and  instructive;  and  whose  descriptions 
ire  remarkably  graphic.  Tbe  greater  portion  of  his  pages 
lave  yielded  us  both  profit  and  pleasure.*'--JVal.  Oai. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SEL- 
BORNE.  By  the  late  Rev.  Gilbert  White, 
A.  M.,  Fellowr  of  the  Oriel  College,  with 
additions,  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart, 
F.  R.  S.  E.  F.  L.  S.  M.  W.  S.,  Author  of  "  Il- 
lustrations of  Ornithology.'*    1  vol.  18ma 

**  White's  History  of  Selborne.  the  most  fbscinating 
liece  of  rural  writing  and  sound  English  philosophy  that 
las  ever  issued  from  the  press." — jStkett^um. 


The  DUCHESS  OF  BERRI  n  LA  VENDEE 
comprisiog  a  Narrative  of  her  Adventure: 
with  her  private  papets  and  secret  corres 
pondence.  By  Genml  Dbmoiiopubt,  wb 
arrested  her  royal  highness  at  Nantes.  In 
voL  12n]a 
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AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  TH 
PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTIO: 
OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS,  frw 
the  Earliest  Ages,  and  into  the  Influence  ( 
their  Increase  or  Diminution  on  tbe  Price 
of  Commodities.  By  Wiluax  Jacob,  £^ 
F.  R.  a    In  8va 

"  Mr.  Jacob's  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Prodacti' 
and  CoBsumption  of  the  Preciooa  Metala,  is  one  of  lii 
most  carious  aod  important  works  which  haa  lately « 
aaed  from  tbe  preaa.*'— ^]p«ctefar. 

**  It  waa  wntten  at  tbe  auneatioa  of  the  late  X 
Huskiasoo.  and  displays  the  fruiu  of  much  industry  u 
research,  guided  by  a  aound  Judgment,  and  enibodyn 
more  learning  than  is  usoally  brooffht  to  bear  on'tti 
tistical  or  economical  subjects.  We  recommend  tl 
book  to  general  attention.**— 7^bu»,  StpL  S,  1831. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  THl 
PACIFIC  AND  BEHRING'S  STRAH 
to  co-operate  with  the  Polar  Expeditioos 
performed  in  his  Majesty*s  ship  BIosbodi 
under  the  command  of  Capt  F.  W.  Beecbev 
R.  N.,  in  the  years  1825, 26, 27, 2a    8va 

"  The  moat  inteiestiag  of  the  wbcrie  aerlea  of  ezpedi 
tions  to  the  North  Pole.**— Qaarter/y  Rtntm. 

**TbiB  ezpedition  will  be  for  erer  memorable  as  oo 
which  haa  added  immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  thi 
earth  that  we  inhabit."— iUaetesed*s  Jfayf . 

**  Captain  Beeehey*B  work  is  a  lasting  monument  of  bi 
own  abilities,  and  an  iionor  to  his  country.** — LU.  0«> 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  op  the  PROGRESS 
OF  ETfflCAL  PHILOSOPHY,  chief 
during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenil 
Centuriea     By  Sot  Jambs  Mackintosh 

M.  P.    In  8va 

"The  best  ofl^ng  of  the  pen  of  an  author  «vho  ii 
philosophical  spirit,  knowledge  and  reflection,  ricbna 
of  moral  aentiment,  and  elegance  of  style,  has  alioceihi 
no  superior— perhaps  no  equal— among  bis  con  tempore 
ries.  Some  time  ago  we  made  copious  extracts  from  tl 
beautiful  work.  We  could  not  recomoiead  tbe  i^bal 
loo  earnestly.*'— JVatiMMi  O^xttU.  | 

inSTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  by  Sm  Jam 
Mackintosh.  Octavo  edition.  j 

*«*  The  first  volume  of  this  edition  will  contain  If 
same  matter  aa  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Icte 
edition. 

THE  INFIRMITIES  OF  CENTOS,  illui 
trated  by  referring  the  anomalies  in  tl^ 
literary  character,  to  the  habits  and  consli 
tutional  peculiarities  of  Men  of  Geniii| 
By  IL  R.  Madden,  Esq.      i  2  vols.  12ai( 
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CABINET   UBRARY* 


^a  1. —NARRATIVE  OP  THE  LATE 
WAR  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 
By  the  MASQUxn  of  Lomdordkbkt.  With 
a  Map. 

So.  2.-^OURNAL  or  a  NATURALIST, 
with  platfiB. 

So.  a— AUTOBIOGRAPHY  op  SIR  WAL- 
TER  SCOTT.    With  a  portrait 

So,  4.~.MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  WALTER  RA- 
LEGR  By  Mrs.  A.  T.  TBOMMm.  Witha 
portrait 

No.  5.— LIFE  OF  BELISARIUa  By  Lord 
Mahon. 

MILITARY  MEMOIRS  OP  THE  DUKE 
OP  WELLINGTON.  B?  Capt  Motle 
Sherer,  Author  of  Recollections  of  the 
Peninsula.    In  2  vols.  18ma 

*'The  tone  of  feeling  and  reflection  which  per* 
vadoe  the  woilc  » in  the  characteriatic  mood  of  the 
writer,  conaiderate,  ardent  and  chivalroaa;  hia  prin- 
ciplee,  as  might  be  expected,  are  aoond  and  independ- 
ent, and  his  lan^aj^e  is  frequently  rich  in  thoae  oeao- 
ttes  which  distinguiah  hia  previoua  writinga.  To  us 
it  appoara  a  work  which  will  not  diacredxt  ita  iUuatri- 
Dus  subject'* — United  Senioe  JoumaL 

GLEANINGS  ni  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

be'iDg  a  Companion  to  the  Joamal  of  a  Nat- 
uralist 

"  The  Cabinet  Library  bids  ftir  to  be  a  series  of  great 
value,  and  it  recommended  to  puUie  and  private  librariea, 
to  pror«8sional  men,  and  miscellaneous  readers  generally. 
It  is  b«autirull^  printed,  and  ftimisbed  at  a  price  wbidi 
will  place  it  witbin  tbe  reach  of  aJJ  clasaes  of  sodety.**-. 
Jlmeriean  TYavetler. 

"  The  series  of  instmctive.  and.  in  tbeir  original  fbrm. 
ezpenKive  works,  which  these  enterprising  puMisbeis  are 
now  issuing  under  the  title  of  the  ''Csbinct  Library  ** 
is  a  fountain  of  useful,  and  almost  nniversal  knowledce- 
tbe  advantages  of  which,  in  forming  ths  opinions,  tastes,' 
and  manners  of  that  portion  of  society,  to  which  this 
varied  information  is  yet  new,  cannot  be  too  hishlv 
ostimated.*'— AiUisna/jMifiMt  ^   ^ 

**  Mr^sna.  Csrey  and  Lea  have  commenced  a  series  of 
pablications  under  the  above  title,  which  are  to  appear 
monthly,  aad  which  seem  likely,  from  the  specimen  before 
tjs,  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and  to  aflbrd 
I  mast  of  various  infWrmation  and  rich  entertainment. 
It  otice  eminently  useful  and  strongly  attractive.  The 
itinchinical  execution  is  line,  tbe  paper  and  typography 


HKBIOmS  OF  THB  lilFB  OF  SIR  "WAI^ 
TKR  RAIiBOHf  y/^th.  soma  Aooovat  of  tike 
Period  la  whlelk  be  llvrad*    Bj  MBS*  A*  T« 

.  THOMSOS*    l¥lil&  a  Portrait. 

"  Such  is  the  outline  of  a  life,  which,  in  Mra.  Thorn* 

m's  iiai/ds,  is  a  mine  of  interest;  from  ths  first  page  to 

ne  last  tho  attention  is  roused  and  sustained,  and  while 

.ve  approve  the  manner,  we  still  more  applaud  tbe  spirit 

fn  which  it  is  executed.**— ZJtsrsry  OmxmU, 

ll 

JOIJRHAIi  Off*  A  HATURAUEBT.    'Vritb 


and  more  partiealarly  of  ear  coaatry  raaden.  It  will 
induce  them,  we  are  sure,  to  examine  more  closely  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  into  the  objects  of  ani- 
mated nature,  and  such  examination  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  innocent,  and  tlie  moat  satisfactory  sources  of 
gratification  and  amusement.  It  is  a  book  that  ought 
to  And  its  way  into  every  rural  drawing-room  in  the 
kingdom,  and  one  that  may  safely  be  placed  in  every 
lady's  boudoir,  be  ber  rank  and  station  in  life  what  they 
may.-*— QvertsWy  ittsicw,  No.  LXXVUL 

**We  think  that  there  are  few  readera  who  will  not 
be  delighted  (we  are  certain  all  will  be  instructed)  by  the 
'Journal  of  a  Naturalist* "—JMbatAig  Review. 

"This  is  a  most  deligbtAil  book  on  tbe  most  delightful 
of  sll  studies.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  previous 
work  which  beara  any  resemUsnce  to  this,  except 
*  White's  History  of  Skiborne,*  the  most  fascinating  piece 
of  roral  writing  and  sound  English  philosoptagr  thai  ever 
iasued  from  the  preas.**— wtf<Asn«iMk 

"  The  author  of  -the  volume  now  before  uai  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  meal  charming  volumes  we  remember 
to  hare  seen  for  a  loog  tiiae.**-JV>io  MemtUjf  Magadne, 
June,  1&B9. 

'*  A  deltghtfhl  volume-^ierhaps  the  moat  so— nor  less 
instructive  and  amusing— given  to  Natural  History 
sinos  White's  Selboroe.**- S/sdbsoetf's  Jthfoxine. 

**  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  beii^  the  second  num- 
ber of  Carey  aad  Lea's  bbautiful  edition  of  \he  Cabinet 
Library,  is  tbe  best  treatiss  on  subjects  connected  with 
this  train  of  thought,  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  pe 
ruaed,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  should  have 
received  so  high  and  flattering  encomiums  from  the  £ng- 
lish  press  generally.**— PssCsa  TYneUer. 

"  Fumisbing  an  interesting  and  familiar  aceount  of 
tho  varioua  objecta  of  animated  nature,  but  calculated 
to  aflbrd  both  inatrucUoa  and  entertainneat.'*- JVImA- 
viUe  Bmnner.  ! 

"One  of  the  most  agreeable  works  ef  ita  kind  in  tbe 
language.'*— Omrisr  de  U  LeuUUne. 

**  It  abounds  with  numerous  and  coriotia  facta,  leas- 
ing illustrations  of  the  secret  operations  and  economy  of 
nature,  and  sstisflictory  displays  of  the  power,  wisdom 
and  goodoaas.  of  ths  great  Creator.*'— PAi/sd.  JilHiwi. 


nftn'  s,  trees,  and  stonea  we  note ; 


Birds.  iripBCts,  beasts,  and  rural  things. 

"  We  agaia  moat  strongly  rreommend  this  little  nnpre- 
lendjng  rolume  to  tbe  attention  of  every  lover  of  nature. 


THB  MARCIrVICflS  OF  ItOHDOHDlBRRT'S 
NARRATnnD  OF  THR  IiATR  IVAR  IN 
GBRM ANT  AND  FRANCS.    lliritl&  a  BEap. 

**  No  history  of  ths  events  to  Which  it  relstes  can  be 
correct  without  Kfcreoce  to  ita  staiements.**— Z4Urary 
OatetU. 

**Tbe  events  detailed  in  this  voIoom  cannot  feil  to 
excite  an  intenre  intereat.**- l>»^/iii  Literary  Otette, 

"Tbe  only  connected  and  well  authenticated  account 
we  nave  of  tbe  spirit-stirring  scenes  which  preceded  the 
fell  of  Napoleon.  It  introduces  us  into  the  cabinets  and 
presence  of  the  allied  monarchs.  We  observe  the  secret 
policy  of  each  individual :  we  see  the  course  pureued  by 
tbe  wily  Bernadotte,  tbe  temporising  Metternidi.  and 
tbe  ambitious  Alexander.  The  work  deaerves  a  place  in 
every  historical  library.**- 0/<9te. 

**We  hail  with  pleaaure  the  appearance  of  the  firet 
volume  of  the  Cabinet  Library.**  "  The  author  had  sin- 
gular flicilities  for  obtaining  the  materials  of  his  work, 
and  he  has  introdoeed  ua  to  the  movements  and  measures 
of  cabinets  which  have  hitherto  been  liiddea  flrom  tbe 
world.**— fifsisrieea  TrmveUer. 


"  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  authentic  of  all  the 
poblicationa  which  profeas  to  detail  the  events  of  the 
important  campaigns,  terminating  with  that  which  se- 
cured the  capture  of  the  French  metropoUa.**— ;Vb^  J^ear- 


"  It  is  in  feet  the  only  authentic  aeeoant  of  tbe  nnemo- 
rable  eventa  to  which  It  refera.**— AhsMUs  Banner. 

"  Tbe  work  deaarvea  a  place  ia  eveiy  library.**— PAils* 
delpUnJtUmwu 


CXASSICAIi  UTJSRATURB. 


rTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the 
GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS,  &r  the  use  of 
Young  Persons  at  jSchool  or  College. 

Contents. — General  Introduction;  Ho- 
meric Questions ;  life  of  Homer ;  Iliad ; 
Odyssey;  Margites;  Batracfaorayomachia; 
Hymns ;  Hesioii  By  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge. 

"*  We  hare  been  highly  pleued  with  tbi«  littie  Tolume. 
Ill  work  fuppties  a  w^nt  which  we  have  often  painfully 
t,  and  aflbrds  a  manual  which  we  ahouM  gladly  aee 
iced  in  the  handa  of  every  embryo  under-graduate. 
e  look  Ibrwaid  to  the  next  portion  of  tbii  work  wiUi 
ry  eager  and  impatieut  expecution.**~AriliaA  CritU. 

"  Mr.  Coleridge*!  work  not  only  deeerrei  the  praiee  of 

'.M,  eloquent  and  achotarlike  ezpoeitioa  of  the  prelimi* 

;ry  matter,  which  ie  neceasary  in  order  to  undentand 

(1  enter  into  the  character  of  the  great  Poet  of  anti- 

ity ;  but  it  haa  likewise  the  more  rare  merit  of  being 

mirably  adapted  fbr  iu  acknowledged  purpoae.    It  ii 

ritten  in  that  fteah  and  ardent  epirit,  which  to  the  con- 

nial  mind  of  youth,  will  convey  initruction  in  the 

cMt  effective  manner,  by  awakening  the  desire  of  it; 

id  by  enlisting  the  lively  and  buoyant  feelings  in  the 

use  of  useful  and  improving  study;  while,  by  its  preg- 

int  brevity,  it  is  more  likely  to  stimulate  than  to  super- 

de  more  profound  and  extensive  leneareh.   If  then,  as  it 

avowedly  intended  for  the  use  of  the  younger  readers 

Homer,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover,  with  a 

ore  particular  view  to  the  greftt  aebool  to  which  the  au- 

lor  owes  his  edaeation,  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  it 

»es  not  become  as  popular  as  it  will  be  usefiil  in  that 

lebrated  establishment.*'— Qaartfr/y  Rnitw. 

"  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Coleridge  will  Ikvor  as 
ith  a  continuation  of  his  work,  which  he  promises."— 
>ex<.  MAg. 

"  The  author  of  this  elegsnt  volume  has  collected  a  vast 
lass  of  valuable  information.^  To  the  higher  elaiees  of 
le  public  schools,  and  younr  ^n  of  universities,  this 
alume  will  be  especially  van;  .  ^  as  it  will  affi>rd  an 
preeable  relief  of  light  reading  Jkore  grave  studies,  at 
nee  instructive  and  entertainiii^'.^^— fTM/eyaa  JifeCAsdut 

lTLAS  op  ancient  GBuGRAPHY,  con- 
sisting  of  21  Colored  Maps,  with  a  complete 
Accentuated  Index.  By  Samuel  Butler, 
D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

By  the  same  Author, 

JEOGRAPHIA  CLASSICA:  a  Sketch  of 
Ancient  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
In  8vo. 

Ixtract  of  a  Letter  from  Professor  Stuart  of 

^dover. 

"  I  have  used  Butler^s  Atlas  Classica  for  12  or  14  years, 
nd  prefer  it  on  the  score  of  convenience  and  correctness 
>  any  atlas  within  the  compass  of  my  knowledae.  It 
I  evidently  a  work  of  much  care  and  taste,  ana  moot 
appily  adapted  to  classical  readera  and  indeed  all  others, 
'ho  consult  the  history  of  past  ages.  I  have  long  cherish- 
1  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  work  brought  forward  in  this 
>untry,  and  I  am  exceedingly  gratined  that  you  have 
irried  through  tliis  undertaking.  The  beautiful  manner 
1  wliich  the  specimen  is  executed  that  you  have  sent  me 
oes  great  credit  to  engravers  and  publishers.  It  cannot 
e  that  our  schools  and  colleges  will  fkil  to  adopt  this 
^ork,  and  brins  it  into  very  general  cireulation.  I  know 
r  none  which  In  all  respects  would  supply  its  place." 

"The  abridged  but  classical  and  excellent  work  of  But< 
ir,  on  Ancient  Geography,  which  you  are  printing  as  an 
ccompaniment  to  the  maps,  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
ttractive  works  of  the  kind,  especially  for  young  persons 
Ludying  the  classics,  that  has  oome  under  mv  notice.  I 
riBh  you  the  most  ample  success  in  these  highly  useful 
ublications." 


MECHAKICSy  HAIfUF  ACTUREB,  Au 


A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE    cm   RAIL. 
ROADS,  Aim   INTERIOR  COMfifUNI 


Aim 
CATION  iH  GENERAL— containi^  an 
account  of  the  performances  of  the  difiercot 
Locomotive  Engines  at,  and  subsequent  to, 
the  Liverpool  Contest;  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Experiments  with  Tables 
of  the  comparative  value  of  Canals  and  Rail- 
roads, and  the  power  of  the  present  Locomo- 
tive Engines.  By  Nicholas  Wood,  Coll  ien 
Viewer,  Member  of  the  Inrtitutioa  of  Ci\i 
Engineers,  &c  dva  with  plates. 

"  In  this,  the  able  author  has  brought  up  his  treatise 
the  date  of  the  latest  improvements  in  this  national 
important  plan.    We  consider  the  volume  to  be  one  c 
great  general  interest**— Zt<.  On, 

**We  must.  Injustice,  refer  the  teadw  to  the  wr 
itselC  strongly  assuring  him  that,  ivhether  be  be  a  man . 
science,  or  one  totally  unacquainted  with  its  lecbnir 
difficulties,  he  will  here  receive  ioatruction  and  pleasa 
in  a  degree  which  we  liave  seldom  aeen  united  befofe." 
MnuUf  Bn. 

REPORTS  oil  LOCOMOTIVE  aud  FIXE 
ENGINEa  By  J.  Stepbknson  and  . 
Walkee,  Civil  Engineers.  With  an  Ac 
count  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail 
road,  by  H.  Booth.    In  8va  with  plate& 

MILLWRIGHT  amd  MILLER'S  GUIDL 
By  OuTEa  Evans.  New  Edition,  yt'tih  ti 
ditions  and  corrections,  by  the  Professor  of 
Mechanics  in  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  description  of  an  im 
proved  Merchant  Flour-Mill,  with  engrav 
mgs,  by  C.  &  O.  Evaks,  Engineers. 

THE  NATURE  ato  PROPERTIES  op  thi 
SUGAR  CANE,  with  Practical  Directii 
for  its  Culture,  and  the  Manufitcture  of 
various  Products;  detailing  the  improv 
Methods  of  £2xtracting.  Boiling,  Refinio 
and  Distilling;  also  DeKriptions  of  the 
Machinerv,  and  useful  Directions  for 
general  Management  of  Estates.  ByG 
RicHA&DSOif  Porter. 

'*  Tliis  volume  contains  a  valuable  mass  x>f  scieniil 
and  practical  information,  and  is,  indeed,  a  oompeiMSui 
of  everything  interesting  relative  to  colonial  agricultui 
and  manufacture.'*— /aU^faMr. 

"We  can  altogether  recommend  this  voIudm  as  a  ac 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  home  West  lo^i 
niercliant,  as  well  as  tiiat  of  the  resident  planier/^—J 

"  This  work  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  vsl«i 
ble  books  that  has  yet  issued  fh>m  the  press  connect'i 
with  colonial  interests;  indeed,  we  know  of  no  greai 
service  we  could  render  West  India  proprietors,  than 
recommending  the  study  of  Bfr.  Porter's  volume.*"- 
taUr. 

TREATISE  ON  CLOCK  AND  WATCl 
MAKING,  Theoretical  and  PracUcaL 
Thomas  Reid,  Edinburgh,  Honorary  M< 
her  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Cl( 
Makers,  London.     Royal  8va     lUustnt 
bv  numerous  Plates. 


TBB  FBOFUS'S  TiTWH  ABY, 

'*  The  editors  and  publwhen  should  receive  the  theoks  of  the  present  ffenentiaR,  and  the  fntitode  of 
osterity,  for  being:  the  first  to  prepare  in  this  langoage  what  deserves  to  oe  entitled  not  the  ENCYCLO- 
*'£DIA  AMERICANA,  but  the  people's  ubkamy.—N.  K  Courier  and  Enquirer. 


Jiut  PiMished,  by  Carey,  Lea,  4*  Blanchard, 

And  sold  in  Philadelphia  by  £.  £.  Carey Jr  A.  HaH ;  in  New  York  byG,^C.^H,  CarmU ;  in  Boston 
ny  Carter  4r  Hendee ;  in  Baltimore  by  E.  J.  (foaHe^  &  W.  4r  J*  Neal ;  in  Washington  by^  Tktmquon  ^  Homane; 
n  Richmond  by  J.  H.  Nash ;  in  Savannah  by  W,  T,  WiUiemt ;  in  Charleston  by  W.  K  BerreU ;  in  New-Orleans 
yy  W.  ATKean ;  in  Mobile  by  Odiome  ^  SmUh ;  and  by  the  principal  boouellers  throughoat  the  Union, 


THE 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA  AMERICANA: 

A 

POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF 

ARTS.  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  AND  POLITICS, 

BROOORT  ]K>WR  TO  THE  PSBSSirr  TIMS,  AMD   IXCLDDUie  A  OOPIODS  OOLLSCTIOK  OF  oaiOlXAL  AlTICUH  M 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY: 
On  the  basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  Qerman 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 


Edito  by  FRANCIS  LIEBER, 
EDWARD  WIGGLESWORTH  and  T.  G.  BRADFORD,  Esaxs. 


IN  THIKTEEN  LARGE  VOLUMES.  OCTAVO,  PEICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  BOUND  IN  CLOTH, 

TWO  DOLLARS  AND  A  HALF  EACH. 
lACH  TOLITHK  OONTAIM  BKTWKCN  600  AMD  700  PAOH. 


^■THE  WORLD-RENOWNED  CONVERSATIONS- 
^ICON."— fdntety*  Revitm. 

,"  To  supenede  eumbrous  EncjcloiSBdiss,  sad  pat  within 
be  reach  of  the  poorest  man,  a  eae^Uts  library ^  equal  to 
^ut  forty  or  fifty  good«aiaed  ociavoa,  embracing  every 
onible  auq}ect  of  interest  to  the  number  of  90,000  in  all— 
rovided  be  can  spare  either  ft-om  his  earninfi  or  his  ex- 
avaganciet,  twentf  enitt  a  week,  fbr  three  yean,  a  library 
)  contrived,  as  to  be  eqaally  raited  to  the  learned  and 
le  unlearned,— the  meehanie— the  merchant,  and  the  pro- 
isional  man.**— J^.  Y.  Omritranihtquirtr. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  valuable  work  has  augmented 
ith  each  volume;  and  if  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
ess,  uttered  fhmi  all  qnarten,  be  true,  whidi  in  this 
itance  ha^iens  to  be  the  case,  it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
ft  of  publications.  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
ery  intelligent  man,  as  it  is  a  library  in  itself,  compris- 
I  an  immense  mass  of  lore  upon  almost  every  possible 
Meet,  and  in  the  cheapest  possible  form."— JV.  T,  ARmnr. 

f  Witnesses  fh>m  every  part  of  the  country  concurred 
i declaring  that  the  Encyclopiedia  Americana  was  in  a 
k  way  to  depade  the  dignity  of  learning,  and  especially 
}  learning  of  Encjrclopedias,  by  making  it  Cop  ekeap^ 
^  the  multitudes  of  all  classes  were  infatuated  with  it 
saying  in  so  many  words  flrom  the  highest  to  the  low- 
'  the  more  we  see  of  tlie  work  the  better  we  like  it*  ** 
r.  Y.  Oonne-  aad  Inquirtr. 

[The  articles  in  the  present  volume  appear  to  us  to 

the  same  ability  and  research  wnich  gained  so 

able  a  reception  for  the  work  at  its  commencement. 

jSpp«nUix  to  the  volume  now  before  us,  containing  an 

n  I  of  the  /Ndtsn  lAngnagm  pfJtmtriee,  must  prove 

ly  interesting  to  the  reader  in  this  country;  and  it  is 

ice  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  history  and  philology. 

work  altocether,  we  may  again  be  permitted  to  ob- 

reOects  distinguished  credit  upon  the  literary  and 

itiftc  character,  as  well  as  the  scholarship  of  our 

ry."— Ciksrfe«es»  CeurUr. 

le  copious  information  which  this  work  affords  on 
ican  subjects,  Ailly  Justifies  its  title  of  an  American 
nary ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  extent,  variety, 
licitous  disposition  of  iu  topics,  make  it  the  moat 
iiient  and  satisfhelory  Encyclopedia  tJiat  we  have 
seen.**— AiiCiMui/  JoumeL 

If  the  succeeding  volumes  shall  equal  in  merit  the 
Before  ns,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  for  the  work 
Ntation  and  useralness  which  ought  to  secure  for  it 
bpst  fiatterHif  encottragemeat  aad  patronage.**— Atf> 
Wmttu. 

i  compendious  library,  and  invalaabie  beok  of  rsfoi^ 
r^JV.  Y.  Anerken, 


**  The  variety  of  topics  is  of  ooane  vast,  and  they  are 
treated  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  so  fkill  of  inlbrma* 
tion  and  so  interesting,  that  the  work,  instead  of  being 
merely  referred  to,  might  be  regularly  perused  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  profit.**- lta/ti«i«r«  Jtwurieen. 

**  We  view  it  as  a  puMi-  ^n  worthy  of  the  age  and  of 
tly)  country,  and  canno  «lieve  the  discrimination  of 

our  countrymen  will  suo^^.u  the  publishers,  and  well  re- 
ward them  for  this  contribution  to  American  Literature.** 
— BaltiMora  PoXrieC. 

**  It  reflects  the  grea'  t  credit  on  those  who  have  been 
concerned  in  iu  prodite^Von,  and  promises,  in  a  variety  of 
respects,  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  compendious 
dictionary  of  the  arts,  sciences,  history,  politics,  biogra- 
phy, iec  which  has  yet  been  compiled.  The  style  of  the 
portion  we  have  read  is  terse  and  perspicuous ;  and  it  is 
really  curious  how  so  much  scientific  and  other  informa- 
tion could  have  been  so  satisfhciorily  communicated  in 
such  brief  limits."— JV.  Y.  Ewminf  PoaL 

"Those  who  can,  by  any  honest  modes  of  eeonomy, 
reserve  fhe  sum  of  two  dollsrs  sud  fifty  cents  quarterly, 
flrom  their  family  expenses,  may  Day  for  this  work  as  fhst 
as  it  is  published ;  and  we  confidently  believe  that  they 
will  find  at  the  end  that  they  never  purchased  so  much 
general,  practical,  useful  information  at  so  cheap  a  rate.** 
'—Journal  nf  Education. 

**  If  thp  encouragement  to  the  publishers  should  eorres- 
pond  with  the  testimony  in  favor  of  their  enterprise,  and 
the  beautiful  and  faithful  style  of  itsexecution,  tlie  hazard 
of  the  undertaking,  bold  as  it  was,  will  be  well  compen- 
sated ;  and  our  libraries  will  be  enriched  by  the  most  gene- 
rally useful  encyclopedic  dictionary  that  has  been  oftied 
to  the  readers  of  tlie  English  language.  Full  enough  for 
the  general  scholar,  and  plain  enough  for  every  capacity, 
it  is  fkr  more  convenient,  in  every  view  and  form,  than 
its  more  expensive  and  ponderous  predecessors.**— jfaieH- 
can  Farmer. 

"The  high  reputation  of  the  contributora  to  this  work, 
will  not  fail  to  insure  it  a  fhvorable  reception,  and  its 
own  merits  will  do  the  naf*—8UHman''§  Joum. 

**The  Bncylopodia  Americana  is  a  prodigious  imsrove- 
osent  upon  all  that  has  gone  bsfore  it ;  a  thing  fbr  our 
oooatry,  as  well  as  the  country  that  gave  it  Urth,  to  be 
proad  of;  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  useful,  pleashat, 
tnd  fhmiliar  learnins  on  every  poasiMesnl^t,  so  arrsoged 
as  to  bs  speedily  and  safbly  referred  to  on  emergency,  as 
well  as  on  deliberate  inquiry;  and  better  still,  adapted  to 
the  understanding,  and  put  within  the  reach  of  the  mul- 
titude. *  *  •  The  EncydopBdia  Asoericana  is  a  work 
witboat  which  no  library  worthy  of  the  nasM  can  hsrs- 
after  be  made  up.**— r«»li««. 


^ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA. 


**  ne  work  win  lie  a  valuable  pnewiion  to  every  Ikmily 
or  iadlTidual  that  can  aflbrd  to  purcbaae  it ;  and  we  take 
pleaeure,  tbererore,  in  eitendiof  tbe  knowledge  of  Ite 
aierile."~JMaiMa/  ImUUigemur. 

**  Thie  work  appeare  to  improve  ae  it  ieeuee  flom  the 
praee.  Ttie  nunher  of  able  writen,  who  contribute  ori- 
final  matter  in  all  tbe  departmenu  of  literature  and  eei- 
enee  ie  amply  lufficient  to  rive  it  eelebrity  and  high  cbar- 
aeler.  To  men  engafed  in  the  active  pureuitt  of  life— 
wboee  time  ie  pieeioue— thie  popular  dictionery  ie  a  moet 
valuable  and  ready  mode  of  reference.  It  embraeee  brief 
viewe  and  eketchee  of  all  the  late  discoveriee  in  ecience — 
and  the  preeent  condition  of  literature,  poiitice.  Ice  fcc 
>Bvery  merehanra  counting>room— every  lawyer'a  library 
—every  mechanic— every  mrmer  ought  to  poewie  a  copy 
of  thif  ueeflil  and  valuable  work.**— Gbarier. 

**From  the  epeeimen  which  haa  already  been  given,  we 
have  no  heeitaiion  in  easing,  that  in  regard  to  inielli- 

EBnee.ekill,  and  fliltbful  diligence,  it  ie  a  work  of  the  very 
iffheet  order.  We  know  of  no  eimiUr  publication  that 
can  bear  any  oomparieoa  with  it  for  the  rich  variety  of 
valuable  information,  which  it  condeneee  within  eo  imall 
a  compaai.  It  ie  free  tkom  all  the  narrowneee  of  £nglieh 
prejudice, 'it  contains  many  important  and  interesting 
details  which  can  be  found  in  no  English  production,  and 
is  a  work  which  could  be  written  by  none  but  German 
scholars,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  were  employed 
in  the  original  compilation."— Hesten  Oftsii  eiif. 

**  This  cannot  but  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  age.**- Jfer.  Adtertutr. 

"  The  vast  circulation  this  work  haa  had  In  Europe, 
where  it  has  already  been  reprinted  in  Ibur  or  five  lan- 
f  uagee,  not  to  speak  of  the  numeroue  German  editions, 
of  which  SBVKN  have  been  published,  apeake  loudly  in 
favor  of  Its  intrinsic  merit,  without  which  such  a  celebrity 
could  never  have  been  atulned.  T\>  every  man  engaged 
In  public  buaineaa,  who  needa  a  correct  and  ample  book 
of  refbrenee  on  varioua  topica  of  ecience  and  letters,  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana  will  be  aknost  invaluable.  To 
individuala  obliged  to  go  to  aituationa  where  books  are 
neither  numeroua  nor  eaaily  proenred,  the  rich  contenta 
of  theae  twelve  volumea  will  nrove  a  mine  which  will^ 
amply  repay  iu  purchsaer,  and  be  with  diAeulty  eihauat- 
ed ;  and  we  recommend  if  to  their  patronage  in  the  Aiil 
conviction  of  ita  worth.  Indeed,  it  ia  diflicult  to  aay  to 
what  class  of  readers  such  a  book  would  not  prove  uaeM, 
nay,  almost  indispensable,  since  it  combines  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  matter  in  small  compam,  and  at 
moderate  dzpense,  and  is  in  every  respect  well  suited  to 
augment  the  readerls  stock  of  ideas,  and  powers  of  con- 
versation, witliout  severely  taiiog  time  or  ftliguing 
attention.**— wfsa.  JHUf  MverUur. 

"The  department  of  American  Biography,  a  enbject  of 
which  it  should  be  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant,  to  the  de- 
gree  that  many  are.  is,  in  this  work,  a  prominent  ftature, 
and  has  received  the  attention  of  one  of  tbe  moet  inde- 
fkttgable  writers  in  this  department  of  literatum,  which 
the  present  age  can  fUrnish.**— Hesten  C»uri9r. 

"  Aeeording  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Lieber,  a  desideratnm 
will  be  supplied ;  the  substance  of  contemporary  know- 
ledge will  be  brought  within  a  small  compara ;— and  the 
character  and  uRca  of  a  manual  will  be  imparted  to  a 
kind  of  pabltcation  heretofore  reserved,  on  atrong  ahelves, 
fiir  eccaaional  reference.  By  those  who  understand  the 
German  language,  the  Qmv^ramtim  Lnk^n  is  consulted 
ten  times  for  one  application  to  any  English  Encyclope- 
dia.**—JVUienat  Qaztttt. 

**  Ths  volume  now  published  is  not  only  highly  honor* 
able  to  the  taste,  ability,  and  industry  of  iu  editors  and 
publiahera,  but  furnishea  a  proud  sample  of  the  accuracy 
and  elegance  With  which  tlie  most  elaborate  and  impor- 
tant literary  enterpriaes  may  now  be  accomplished  in  our 
country.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  editors  have  thus 
(kr  completed  their  task,  it  is  impossible,  in  tbe  course  of 
a  brief  newspaper  article,  to  speak  with  adequato  Justice." 
—Bostw  BuUtU*. 

"  It  eontinuee  to  be  particalarl^  rich  tnthe  depart- 
by  and  Natural  History. 


Biento  of  Biography  and  Natural  History.  When  we  look 
at  the  large  mass  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  spread 

I~  before  tbe  reader,  la  a  form  which  haa  never  been  equalled 
for  ita  condensation,  and  conveyed  In  a  style  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  propriety  and  perspicuity,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  American  Encyclopedia  deeerveea  plaee  ia 
every  collection,  in  which  works  of  raforenca  form  a  por- 
Uoii.**— ^MUAsrw  PafttUL 

•■  By  for  the  beat  work  of  the  kind  evnr  eAred  for  sale 
'~  country.**— CTl  A  Omx. 


\ 


Njuklt  aQ  of  the  Tolmnea  of  dni  work  are 
DOW  before  Che  public,  and  the  reoepfion  they  haTj 
met  with  ia  the  beet  evklMiee  that  the  publiahera  have 
fulfilled  the  pioaiiaea  made  at  ita  oaiaei.  Hiey  have 
DOW  only  to  promiae,  for  the  editoca  and  theoiBelves, 
that  DO  exertion  shall  be  apared  to  render  the  remam- 
ing  volumes  equal  to  thoee  already  published,  and 
thus  auatain  the  reputation  it  has  acquired.  Th^  sab- 
scriplion  ia  large,  and  increasiog;  and  in  those  qoar- 
ters  where  its  circulation  is  greatest,  and  where  it  is 
beet  known,  there  is  a  constantly  increaaing  demand. 
The  publisheiB  invite  the  aiteouon  of  those  who  msy 
not  alreadv  have  posspssffi  theroaelvea  of  it,  or  may 
not  hove  bad  an  oppoftnnity  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  meriia,  to  the  following  account  of  the  ori- 
ginal work,  upon  which  it  ia  oaaed,  and  which  a 
teimed  by  die  Edinbmgh  Review — 

TBK  WOKLD-KINOWIIKD  UDPXIQ  OOWXRaATIDNi- 

UCZIOON. 

It  was  intended  to  aopply  a  want  oocaaianed  b; 
the  charactor  of  the  age,  m  which  the  sctencea,  arts, 
tradea,  and  the  varioua  foima  of  knowledge  and  ci 
active  life,  had  become  oo  much  extended  and  d»- 
vernfied,  that  no  individual  engaged  in  boeinees  couM 
become  well  aoouainted  with  aU  subjecta  of  general 
interest;  while  the  wide  difiusion  of  information  ren- 
dered such  knowledge  essential  to  the  chaxvcier  of 
an  accoropliahed  man.    Tfaia  want,  no  existing  worb 
were  adequate  to  aupply.  Books  treating  of  paiiicuiar 
branches,  such  aa  gazetteers,  &c.  were  too  confined 
in  character;  while  voluminous  EncydopSDdias  were 
too  learned,  scientific  and  cumbrous,  being  usaally 
elaborate  treatiaea,  requiring  much  study  or  previoui 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  disctiswd.    The  coo- 
duciora  of  the  Convemation  Lexicon  enoeavord 
to  select  fMm  every  branch  of  knowledge  what  wm 
necessary  to  a  weU4nformed  mind,  and  lo  give  popu- . 
lar  views  of  the  more  abstruse  branchea  of  learning  i 
and  science ;  that  their  readers  might  not  be  incoia-f 
moded,  and  deprived  of  pleasure  or  improvement,  br  J 
ignorance  of  focla  or  expressions  used  in  books  or  coih| 
versation.    Such  a  work  muat  obviously  be  of  gr»: 
utility  to  every  class  of  readers.    It  haa  been  foooi 
so  mudi  ao  hi  Germany,  that  it  is  met  with  eveiy- 
where,  among  the  learned,  the  lawyeia,  the  militan. 
artists,  mercmnts,  mechanics,  and  men  of  all  atatko 
The  reader  may  judge  how  well  it  is  adapted  lo  lal 
object,  irom  the  circumstance,  that  though  it  oo« 
cooaists  of  twelve  volumes,  seven  editions,  oompiisB? 
about  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  copiEB,  have  brca 

{irinted  in  lorn  than  fifteen  years.    It  has  been  traa- 
ated  into  the  Swedish,  Danish  and  Dutch  langusgs, 
and  a  French  tranalation  is  now  preparing  in  Pani. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  American  edition,  no  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  to  secure  the  ableat  assistaoo. 
and  the  editors  have  been  aided  by  many  genilcoB 
of  diatinguished  ability. 

The  American  Biography,  which  ia  very  extewe. 
haa  been  furnished  b^  Ma.  Walsh,  who  has  long  piti 
particular  attention  to  that  branch  of  our  bteraiuT. 
and  from  materiala  in  the  collection  of  which  he  bss 
been  «if;aged  for  some  years.  For  obvious  resant 
the  nottces  of  distinguished  Americana  are  no- 
fined  to  deceased  individoals :  the  European  biop- 
phy  contains  notioes  of  all  distinguished  living  cbi> 
acten,  as  well  aa  those  of  pest  times.  • 

The  articlea  on  Zoologv  and  the  varioua  biaorit^ 
of  Natural  Science,  aiu  those  on  Chenustry  *^ 
Mineralogy,  have  bison  prepared  expresaly  fx 
work  by  gentleman  diaiiiigniahed  in  the  aeveral 
partmenta. 

In  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts,  the  work  is  exceediq^l 
rich.  Great  attention  waa  given  to  this  in  iheGen^ 
work,  and  the  Editors  have  been  anxiooa  lo  render  (> 
by  the  neceasary  additions,  as  perfect  aa  pomible. 

To  gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  the  work  will  he  p*** 
liariy  valuable,  aa  in  cases  where  lcf;al  aufaijccii  >* 
treated,  an  account  b  given  of  Engiiah,  Frandtp  G^ 
man  and  American  Law. 
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